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A BRIEF OUTLINE OF CHINA’S 
SECOND ECONOMY 


Wojtek Zafanolli 








The study of the second economy of a socialist coun- 
try is of considerable interest since it enables the researcher to raise a 
number of questions on exactly how the economic system of that country 
really functions, and through it, the politico-administrative system as a 
whole. In the case of China where, since 1978 and particularly since 1982, 
a vigorous political campaign has been waged against “economic crime” 
(jingji fanzui),! a great deal of information on the subject of the second 
economy has appeared in both the national press and that of Hong Kong. 
This information occasionally provides some answers to these questions, 
but more often than not it is too fragmentary and serves only to reveal the 
existence of a considerable discrepancy between the statutory “official” as- 
pect of the system and its real mode of functioning, without enabling the 
researcher to measure this discrepancy with any precision or determine 
how widespread are the illegal economic practices under attack. The fol- 
lowing example illustrates this difficulty. 

According to one Hong Kong trader, entire sectors responsible for 
China’s export trade are controlled by veritable illegal “holdings,” man- 
aged by the sons and daughters of generals and high level cadres.2 This 
businessman contacted the Department of Metals and Mining Products for 
Canton during the Canton Trade Fair in the fall of 1980 in order to buy 
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1. In March 1982, following an “urgent recommendation” of the Central Committee dated 
January of the same year, the Permanent Committee of the National People’s Assembly 
adopted a modification to the recent penal code which increased sentences for cadres found 
guilty of “economic crimes.” Then in April the State Council (Guowuyuan) and the Party 
published a “joint decision” inaugurating the actual campaign. Renmin Ribao (People’s 
Daily, hereafter RMRB), March 10 and April 14, 1982. 

2. Qishi Niandai (The Seventies, hereafter QSND), April 1982. 
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large quantities of coal. After several days of fruitless discussion he began 
to despair of reaching an agreement when he was approached in his hotel 
by a young man who claimed to have good contacts with the Department’s 
people in Beijing responsible for negotiating contracts with foreign part- 
ners, and who made him the following offer: he and his friends would be 
prepared to put in a good word for the businessman in return for a “‘com- 
mission” of 2% on the deal. The latter accepted and was therefore able to 
buy 200,000 tons of coal in less than a year. 

In this person’s mind at least, there was no doubt that the enormous 
bureaucratic apparatus with which he was faced was little more than a 
facade, and that the real decision makers were these bands of children of 
high level cadres (gaogan zidi). With the information available at present, 
however, it is not possible to determine if the intervention of these new 
“compradores”? is common procedure or exceptional, and if their exis- 
tence is tacitly accepted by the authorities or if the latter are unaware of 
these practices, which may only be limited to small groups of corrupt offi- 
cials. Let us simply say that the large number of legal cases, and particu- 
larly those concerning “economic crimes,” in which members of China’s 
Golden Youth are implicated permit one to conclude that this phenome- 
non is far from negligible.+ 

It should be noted in this context that in a country like China, the aim 
of the official press is not to inform the public, but to illustrate and put into 
effect a given political line. Consequently the publication of a news item 
such as an economic “scandal” is not merely determined by editorial 
choice, but is a political decision motivated, among other things, by the 
importance attached to the problem. If it is impossible to make generaliza- 
tions about—and especially to quantify—the manifestations of a second 
economy, attentive reading of the press, taking this bias into account, may 
nevertheless reveal the main axes around which this second economy re 
volves. However, another difficulty arises from the sources themselves 
The notion of “economic crime” covers a variety of transgressions anc 
generally no distinction is made between illegal acts resulting from 
straightforward corruption and those made on behalf of an enterprise, foi 
example. The only differentiation is between the various crimes them 


3. The pre-1949 “compradores” being less greedy: according to the RMRB of April 17 
1982, they were satisfied with a commission of a mere 0.125%. 

4. According to rumors prevalent in Hong Kong (see Baixing [The Plebeians], July 1 anı 
October 10, 1982), Ye Xuanping, son of the aging Ye Jianying, was implicated in a number c 
“economic crimes,” and Zhao Ziyang and Zhang Caigian are supposed to have made sell 
criticisms because their sons had been involved in a number of dubious dealings. Accordin 
to the Hong Kong Standard of April 6, 1982, the grandson of the prestigious Zhu De wa 
arrested for “smuggling and illegal economic activities.” 
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selves, according to their gravity. This means that a great deal of work is 
required to classify and interpret the sources themselves. 

There exist, a priori, three different kinds of economic crime: institu- 
tional offenses, committed by an institutional agent (enterprise, administra- 
tive organ, etc.); offenses pertaining to corruption, which by definition are 
the prerogative of the cadres (ganbu); and lastly what could be termed the 
crimes of the poor, which cover the various machinations to which ordi- 
nary citizens, with no access to power whatsoever, are driven in their day- 
to-day existence (theft and appropriation of public property, absenteeism, 
etc.). For the purpose of this article we shall limit ourselves to the first 
category, institutional offenses. Despite their apparent heterogeneous na- 
ture, all three types of “economic crime” are clearly inseparable and may 
to some extent be brought down to a common denominator, but this will 
not be our concern here. 


Economic “Lures” 
Unlike corruption, which is characterized by individual abuse, institu- 
tional offenses may be seen as a result of the contradictions rife within the 
system and which incite enterprises and economic institutions to adopt 
practices beyond the scope of official legality. A great number of these 
“irregularities” are simply responses to economic motivation, committed 
in answer to what one might cali the “capitalist temptation.” This tempta- 
tion has doubtless never ceased to exist, but it is significant to note that the 
timid measures taken to deconcentrate management and the few elements 
of a market economy that have been introduced in the past few years were 
immediately translated into a fantastic increase in these irregularities. It is 
as if the introduction of a private sector, essentially limited to services and 
the retail trade, and the partial rehabilitation of the notion of profit mak- 
ing, which followed the reform of 1979,5 were enough to make enterprises 
and the organs of the economic bureaucracy understand that their funds 
could be invested for gain and that the goods they produce and for which 
they assume the centralized distribution could be transformed into the ver- 
itable props of a market economy and be exchanged on the basis of maxi- 
mum profit. This may be illustrated by the case of a certain district (xian) 
in Guangdong province where, according to press reports in 1982, 80% of 
the noncommercial organizations had taken up some form of commercial 
activity in the past few years in violation of regulations, and the buying 
and selling departments (bu), whose function is supposed to be purely ad- 


5. On questions pertaining to economic reforms, see C. Aubert and Y. Chevrier, “Ré- 
former ou ne pas réformer? Le dilemme de !’expérience chinoise (1979~1981),” in Revue 
francaise de gestion, Winter 1982-83. 
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ministrative, had taken up financial speculation and wholesale trade, buy- 
ing up any bargain commodity for the purpose of reselling it several 
hundred miles away.® 


THE BLACK MARKET 

The black market is simply a phenomenon resulting from the discrepancy 
between “unified” prices (i.e., centrally fixed) and “real” prices. The resale . 
on the black market of goods which, in principle, may only be distributed 
` according to the State Plan, occurs to a greater or lesser degree in all coun- 
tries with-a planned economy, and is particularly widespread in China to- 
day. It would not be an exaggeration to say that there is no point along 
the official distribution channel at which goods are not diverted to feed the 
black market. One case in particular, dealing with chemical fertilizer, il- 
lustrates this. 

In 1981, because of the “economic readjustment,” the production of 
chemical fertilizer did not increase over that of previous years,’ although 
demand had increased considerably because of the impetus given to agri- 
cultural production by the virtual decollectivization of the countryside.® 
The “shadow economy” (as it is called in the Soviet Union) reacted imme- 
diately to this change in the market by appropriating a portion of the ferti- 
lizer distributed on the official circuit, which of course resulted in a still 
greater shortage. Thus the urea used by a brigade in Jiangxi province, 
where the amount normally applied per mu is approximately 10 jin, was 
reduced to 2-3 jin in 1981 and was to be less than one jin in 1982.9 Indeed, 
nearly all the intermediaries between the producer and the final consumer 
(the peasant) temporarily became purveyors of chemical fertilizer on the 
“parallel” market. According to a study made by a journalist in a region 
(diqu) of Anhui province, only 20% of the total production of the ten 
chemical fertilizer factories in that region actually reached the local distri- 
bution company for the means of production (nongye shengchan ziliao 
gongsi), despite the fact that this is the obligatory distribution channel. 
The remaining 80% was sold by the factories themselves. !° 


6. Nanfang Ribao (The Southern Daily, hereafter NFRB), May 15, 1982. See also RMRB, 
June 5, 1982, in which a Guangdong regulation forbidding these practices is published. 

7. In 1981 the production of chemical fertilizer, at only 12.39 million tons, remained sta- 
tionary in comparison with 1980. Xinhua, April 29, 1982. 

8. See C. Aubert, “Chine Rurale: la fevolution silencieuse,” Projet, September-October 
1982. wy 

9. RMRB, June 3, 1982. One mu is equivalent to one fifteenth of a hectare and one jin to 
0.5 kg. 

10. RMRB, February 23, 1982. 
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The provincial-level buying and selling cooperatives and their regional 
subdivisions are also a link in the chain of official fertilizer distribution. At 
this level, too, an important quantity of fertilizer is sidetracked and sold at 
stalls on market days or by the roadside, at prices far above those guaran- 
teed by the State. A standard procedure employed by these cooperatives is 
to barter the fertilizer they handle for other goods such as cars and trucks; 
and cooperative employees or cadres buy varying quantities of fertilizer 
directly from the cooperative for resale at “market” price.!! Before the 
fertilizer reaches its final destination, other “obstacles” have to be over- 
come, with a quota of privileged clients at each step. These are, in order of 
importance: the people’s commune, the administrative department (guanli 
qu), the brigade, and the production team. According to the complaint of 
one peasant, a first delivery of fertilizer received in his brigade in Hubei 
province was entirely taken over by its ten team leaders, the second one by 
the brigade accountants, and only at the third delivery were the real con- 
sumers, the farmers, able to get their share. 12 


REAL ESTATE 

In China, as in other socialist countries, it would seem that the question of 
real estate is absolutely inviolable: the ground is either the property of the 
State or of the local collectives, its utilization is not free, and it may not be 
the object of any commercial transaction. However, it is interesting to 
note that here, too, economic logic wins over the statutory procedures of 
the system. We know that for the peasants the recently introduced pro- 
duction contracts are in fact equivalent to a redistribution of land. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that the peasants should have begun to buy 
and sell it, rent it out, and put it to other uses (such as building houses, 
digging graves, etc.) than those for which it had originally been contracted 
out.}3 

More surprising is the fact that the people’s communes, mainly those 
situated in the suburbs of cities, should also have launched into property 
speculation, sometimes on a very large scale. Their clients are on-the-level 


11. According to a circular (tongzhi) from the General Buying and Selling Cooperative to 
its provincial branches. RMRB, February 24, 1982. 

12. The association of only two persons is often enough to set up a permanent supply line 
for the black market: a cadre from one of the State commercial departments who issues 
coupons for goods that are not on the free distribution circuit, and a private “entrepreneur” 
to unload them. For an example of this type of association, see FBIS, August 26, 1982. 

13. RMRB, June 26, 1982; see also RMRB, June 7, 1982, for an example in Shanxi prov- 
ince; FBIS, June 3, 1982, for another in Henan; and FBIS, May 5, 1982, for one in Yunnan. 
According to RMRB, January 1, 1982, there are regulations against the sale of land in every 
province. RMRB, April 19, 1982, points out that illegally occupied land must be returned. 
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official organizations. In order to get around legislation, a land-owning 
commune and an urban work unit (danwei) will sign a fake joint venture 
agreement under the terms of which the former provides the land and the 
latter the capital, the know-how, and the equipment for a given project. 
Next, the urban work unit will buy out the commune’s part of the con- 
tract, or else will rent it from the commune, which operation is equivalent 
to a real estate transaction. Other disguised forms of selling land have 
been perfected, such as long-term lets, with rent payments made every 10 
to 15 years.!4 From the point of view of the commune, this kind of prop- 
erty speculation can be very lucrative. In a people’s commune in the sub- 
urbs of Beijing, for example, a 15-square meter apartment built illegally by 
an urban enterprise on the commune’s land brought the latter a monthly 
rent of 66 yuan in 1982, thirty times the official rent.15 Under these condi- ` 
tions it is understandable that certain communes are neglecting agriculture 
to live off their rents, thereby creating shortages, of vegetables in particu- 
lar, in the cities they are meant to supply. 


MARKET PRODUCTION 
A large number of these illegal practices by enterprises appear to be com- 
pensatory mechanisms for the discrepancy between cost and price. In a 
sector such as coal, for example, the profit rate in 1978 was 0.7% com- 
pared with the 24% average for State enterprises as a whole.!® A coal 
mine will therefore have a spontaneous tendency to disguise its price in- 
creases by such tactics as fiddling on quality or weight. Numerous press 
accounts would confirm this.!7 Other procedures do exist, however, one of 
them being for the coal mine to lease out part of its Plan production quota 
to neighboring communes. These communes would mine a portion of the 
coal for their own account and sell varying portions of their production 
back to the mine at a very low price, which the mine then would resell at 
State prices, passing it off as its own production. Thus in 1981 a coal mine 
in Yunnan used to buy coal at 7-8 yuan per ton from these peasant “‘min- 
ers” and resell it at 16 yuan a ton to a thermal power station.!8 A subsidi- 


14. According to RMRB, May 13, 1982, 370 hectares of agricultural land in the suburbs of 
Hangzhou were in this way leased or sold illegally for construction purposes since 1979. 

15. RMRB, April 12, 1982. 

16. See Lin Zili, “Initial Reform in China’s Economic Structure,” Social Sciences in China 
(hereafter SSC), March 1980. 

17. Examples of this kind of “fiddling” appear in Jingji Guanli (Economic Management, 
hereafter JJGL), August 1980, and RMRB, June 5, 1982. 

18. RMRB, July 28, 1982. 
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ary advantage to this maneuver is that it enables the coal mines to continue 
to benefit from the State subsidies they receive to cover their deficits. 

Numerous other facts bear witness to the remarkable capacity of enter- 
prises to adapt their behavior to a microeconomic rationale which is in 
flagrant contradiction to the objectives officially set for them. This is the 
case with the tendency of enterprises to underestimate their production 
capacity in order to allow themselves a greater margin for the achievement 
of their Plan quota. Similarly, it is commonplace for an enterprise to exag- 
gerate its input needs to insure against supply hazards, to build up stocks 
in anticipation of shortages, and to assure itself of a form of tender by 
hoarding goods which, if of no use to the enterprise itself, may be used as 
barter for the goods it does require. 

Curiously, as a perverse result of recent measures of economic liberaliza- 
tion (the retention by the enterprise of part of its profit, etc.) and partial 
“deplanification,” these tendencies have become still more pronounced. 
Indeed, by underestimating its production capacity, exaggerating its con- 
sumption of raw materials, and building up stocks of goods for specula- 
tion, an enterprise can obtain the wherewithal for its own extra-Plan 
production, the only activity really of interest to it.!9 This is all the more 
serious in that 10% of the value of industrial production comes from com- 
mune and brigade enterprises, which are not included in the State Plan. 
To supply themselves with inputs, therefore, these enterprises have hardly 
any choice but to turn to the parallel market, and in particular to State 
enterprises, which illegally seli back to them part of their means of produc- 
tion. Conversely, the uncontrollable nature of these enterprises-—in 1981 
they numbered 1.3 million spread around the country and employed some 
30 million people—places them in an ideal position for the role of interme- 
diary for all kinds of trafficking and illicit agreements, enabling State en- 
terprises to build up, among other things, illegal distribution networks 
under the cover of the subleasing contracts they sign.*° 


19. A good description of this phenomenon may be found in RMRB, August 2, 1982. To 
remedy the situation, the article suggests, among other things, that the State undertake not to 
take back any surplus raw materials an enterprise might have accumulated, and not to alter 
its supply quotas. In fact this problem is partly responsible for the decision made at the 
beginning of 1981 to slow down the reforms. (See JJGL, February and July 1981, on the 
order of priorities adopted by the Chengdu conference in April of the same year.) 

20. Statistical information on commune and brigade enterprises (she-dui giye) is to be 
found in RMRB, May 10, 1982. The case of the Shenyang ceramic factory (RMRB, August 
11, 1981, and August 29, 1982) is typical: a good portion of its production (glazed tiles, 
earthenware tiles, bathroom fittings) was sold illegally to a people’s commune in Fujian prov- 
ince, enabling the latter to make a net profit of one million yuan. 
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In fact, the most common abuses of which enterprises are guilty may be 
found in the distribution sector. At present goods may be divided into 
three categories: those which are “unifiedly” bought and sold, i.e., under 
the State monopoly (tonggou tongxiao) and at fixed prices; those having a 
“negotiable” price; and the remainder, which are freely distributed. Under 
these conditions there is a temptation for enterprises to try and pass off 
goods belonging to the first category as being from one of the other two. 
The practice appears to be so widespread that it even touches international 
trade. Two examples follow. 

The first concerns coal, which in principle may only be exported by a 
certain company under the Ministry of Foreign Trade. After 1980, how- 
ever, numerous coal-producing regions began to sign export contracts for 
large quantities of humic acid, an organic by-product of coal extraction 
used by the chemical industry. Because the export of this product is not 
under government control, it appears that the coal mines quite simply 
pack coal in 50 kg sacks used for transporting humic acid and sell it under 
this name. In April 1981 this meant that the ton of coal thus sold came to 
US $42-46 per ton including “packaging,” whereas the “unified” selling 
price for coal, based on international market rates, was $56-57 per ton.?! 

The second example concerns tin, the export of which is also under 
State monopoly, but this is not the case with tin products, which come 
under the category of arts and crafts. Tin-producing regions, therefore, 
recently threw themselves into the mass production of crudely made tin 
. goods. These are exported through the normal channels and melted back 
into bars as soon as they leave China. At the end of 1981 the ton of tin 
thus “transformed” was selling at US $11,000-12,000 as against the state 
price of US $15,000.22 

Joint ventures with foreign companies frequently give rise to abuses sim- 
ilar to those mentioned above concerning subcontracting to commune and 
brigade enterprises. In a typical contract of this nature, a Hong Kong 
company will furnish, for example, denim for jeans which will be cut and 
made up by the Chinese associate for reexport. But both the Hong Kong 
company and the Chinese mainland partner may find it more advanta- 
geous to allow part (and sometimes the major part) of the production to be 
released on the domestic Chinese market.?3 Conversely, joint ventures 
with foreign companies may serve as a disguised means for exporting 
goods. This kind of cooperation might consist of making more or less ficti- 


21. QSND, April 1982. 

22. Ibid. 

23. See the anxieties manifested by Gu Mu, member of the State Council, in RMRB, July 
13, 1982. 
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tious transformations to local produce by means of “equipment” provided 
by a foreign company. An example is rosin (colophony), an extract of pine 
resin used in the paper industry and in lacquer making. The production of 
rosin requires little investment and may be carried out by the peasants 
themselves, only they are not permitted to export without going through 
the State export organization. To circumvent commercial regulation, the 
communes make a deal with a foreign company and sign a contract 
whereby the latter provides them with “production equipment,” which in 
reality may consist of no more than dyes and a few buckets used for distill- 
ing the resin. Thanks to this, the communes are able to export blue- and 
red-tinted rosin quite legally under fanciful names. This traffic is easily 
explained by the pricing: one ton of tinted rosin would fetch as much as 
HK $2,000 in 1981, paid in foreign currency, which the communes are not 
obliged to hand over to the State, whereas the State would buy rosin for 
800 yuan from the producers and resell it to Hong Kong at HK $5,000 a 
ton.24 


PARALLEL FINANCE 

` The trend toward autonomy in production and distribution revealed in the 
various offenses we have examined up to now is paralleled by a symmetri- 
cal trend toward financial autonomy. As a reaction against the “big caul- 
dron” (daguofan) from which all the enterprises “eat their fill,” these, and 
sometimes also the economic administration offices to which they are at- 
tached, are almost instinctively attracted to tampering with accounts and 
` to tax evasion. In this way they obtain financial resources that may be 
used at the discretion of the enterprise, even for the fulfillment of the offi- 
cial Plan, and create a microeconomic breathing space for themselves 

without which they would suffocate. 
One of the most current forms of this (fraudulent) concealment of finan- 
: cial assets by enterprises is the exaggeration of production costs by the 
` insertion of expenses coming from other entries in the accounts, this being 
tantamount to a disguised withholding of profits from the State. A factory 
constructing housing for its workers will resort to this procedure quite 
spontaneously if it exceeds its budget for the project. Alternatively, a fac- 
` tory might reach an agreement with an enterprise providing it with materi- 
als by which the latter overcharges the factory and then the difference is 
split between the two.? To avoid paying taxes, a company might “forget” 
to include in its accounts a number of sales for which it will have managed 


24. QSND, April 1982. 
25. For an example, see Minzhu Yu Fazhi (Democracy and the Legal System), December 
1981. 
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not to issue invoices, or a company might pay fictitious “fees” to a com- 
mune or brigade enterprise which may itself also be more or less fictitious. 
The special characteristics of some branches of activity will also determine 
the corresponding form of fraud. This is the case with cereal-buying or- 
gans which, since 1979, have had to pay the farmers more for their com- 
pulsory cereal quotas without this being reflected in the retail price. The 
resulting deficit is covered by State subsidies, so in order to receive even 
larger ones, the cereal organs frequently pass off cereal bought at the 
obligatory “delivery” price for cereal bought at the freer and therefore 
higher “negotiated” price (yijia).7® 

Since it is in the interest of an enterprise to conceal, by all possible 
means, its true profit-making capacity in order to pay lower State taxes, it 
also has no real reason to resist worker pressure for wage increases and 
bonuses. Thus, despite government efforts to reduce these, the total 
amount paid out in bonsuses during the first half of 1981 showed an in- 
crease of 38% compared to the same period in 1980, while wages rose by 
only 7.9%.27 At the end of the financial year an enterprise will frequently 
prefer to distribute any surplus which it may have accumulated to the em- 
ployees rather than hand it over to the State, and this is usually given in 
kind, that is, in consumer products. As protection from financial investi- 
gation, the expenses incurred by these “bonuses” are entered in the books 
as purchases of equipment. Alternatively, these bonuses will appear in the 
accounts as “loans” to the workers, which of course they are not expected 
to repay.28 

The losses incurred by the State through nonpayment of industrial and 
commercial taxes and the illegal retention of profit are considerable. Fol- 
lowing a financial investigation carried out at the end of 1981, it was esti- . 
mated that tax evasion alone represented 1.3 billion yuan for a tax revenue 
of 55 billion yuan for the same year.29 As a result, the State Council 
(Guowuyuan) ordered a national tax investigation and the results, revealed 
at the end of July 1982, showed that “the violation of economic and finan- 
cial discipline” during the past two years had cost the State a total of 4.5 


26. According to the Liaoning Ribao (Liaoning Daily) of May 9, 1982, the losses incurred 
by the cereal companies of that province due to “breach of financial discipline” amounted to 
four million yuan in 1981. ` 

27. Xinhua, February 12, 1982. In Tianjin the total amount paid out in bonuses in 1981 
was 150 million yuan, that is to say 4.3 times the salary increases for that year VJingji Yanjiu 
(Economic Research, hereafter JJYJ), April 1982). 

28. See examples in RMRB, June 5, June 12, and July 17, 1982. In Heilongjiang, 567 
work units (danwei) spent 13 million yuan in this way within a year (RMRB, April 21, 1982). 

29, Xinhua, March 22 and March 29, 1982. 
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billion yuan.°° It is not certain whether this sum includes the 1.3 billion 
yuan in tax evasion previously brought to light, but in either case the sum 
is still considerable, the more so since it certainly only represents the tip of 
the iceberg. In comparison, the budget deficit estimated for 1982 was 
three billion yuan.?! 

It is necessary to examine in passing the role of banks in relation to the 
second economy. Superficially, at least, they appear to be the ideal instru- 
ment for the economic and financial control of enterprises, which is pre- 
cisely what the government intends them to be.32 At present, however, 
their role seems to be diametrically opposed to this. On the one hand, 
when acting within a strictly legal framework, banks would seem to be 
hyper-bureaucratic organs. From what can be gleaned from the com- 
plaints of various enterprises, procedures for obtaining loans are extremely 
long and superfluous, lasting up to seven months for a simple request for a 
short-term loan.33 On the other hand, banks are far from insensitive to the 
host of entreaties emanating from the second economy. Press reports over 
the past two or three years show that banks frequently respond to these by 
fulfilling all the regular banking functions, in the capitalist sense of the 
term, that might be required. That is to say that they agree to open ac- 
counts for all kinds of illegal but “profitable” enterprises which are being 
set up throughout the country, although in China this is supposed to be a 


30. Xinhua, December 14, 1982 (report on the budget by Wang Bingqian). In March 1982 
the first results of this financial investigation revealed that 2.5 billion yuan had not been paid 
into the State treasury, this without counting the 1.3 billion yuan in tax evasion discovered at 
the end of the previous year (Xinhua, March 7, 1982). Two months later, in May, it was 
announced that “violation of economic and financial discipline” had cost the State a total of 
3.5 billion puan (RMRB, May 22, 1982). On the basis of this figure the total amount for the 
period corresponding to the investigation at the end of 1981 and the one at the beginning of 
1982 should have amounted to at least 4.8 billion yuan, which does not fit in with Wang 
Binggian’s estimate of 4.5 billion yuan. It might be that the latter did not take the results of 
the first financial investigation into account. If this were the case the grand total in financial 
fraud brought to light from both inquiries should be 5.8 billion yuan. For the purpose of 
comparison, the cases discovered during the second investigation were as follows: 220 mil- 
lion yuan in Shanghai (Wenhuibao, May 7, 1982); 254 million yuan in Shandong province 
(FBIS, March 29, 1982); 97 million yuan in Tianjin (Tianjin Ribao [Tianjin Daily], May 10, 
1982) where in 1981, 12,600 cases of tax evasion were discovered and 32% of the danwei were 
evading taxes or behind on their payments (FBIS, June 9, 1982); and 343 million yuan in 
Sichuan province (FBIS, March 11, 1982). 

31. Xinhua, May 5, 1982. 

32. This objective is clearly confirmed in Yao Yilin’s “Report on the Social and Economic 
Development Project,” in Xinhua, May 5, 1982. On the new role of banks, see also RMRB, 
July 24 and August 13, 1982. 

33. This was a complaint brought up by the Harbin General Sewing Machine Factory in 
RMRB, August 28, 1982. 
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privilege granted only after prior agreement from the authorities. Banks 
also provide credit facilities for operations, the viability of which is assured 
but which from the point of view of economic legislation are considered 
illegal or even pure speculation.3+ 


SEMI-LEGAL EMPLOYMENT 
Employment is without doubt the domain in which it is most difficult for 
an enterprise to resist the economic “sirens.” This attraction is propor- 
tionate to the problems raised by the absence of a real labor market, 
splendidly summed up in the Chinese phrase, the “iron rice bowl” 
(tiefanwan). The problem exists in all socialist countries but is perhaps 
more serious in China than in, say, Eastern Europe. First, because of pop- 
ulation pressure, disguised underemployment is extremely serious in 
China. Recently, the official discovery that a serious urban unemployment 
problem exists?> and the priority it has received would seem to aggravate 
underemployment still further: every year enterprises are obliged to em- 
ploy a quota of secondary school graduates, while children of retired work- 
ers “inherit” their parents’ jobs so that, as one company manager told the 
economist Lin Zili, “We previously had five people doing the work of 
three, now we have seven.”36 Second, rigidity in employment supply 
(which results at one and the same time in an inflated work force and an 
incompetent one) is aggravated by rigidity in demand. In China, unlike in 
the Soviet Union, workers are usually attached to their enterprises for life 
and there is absolutely no labor mobility.>7 Consequently, to raise labor 


34. According to Gu Mu (RMRB, July 13, 1982) banks open accounts for “criminals” and 
grant loans to nonregistered, and therefore illegal, enterprises. The problem is particularly 
serious in Guangdong, the province with the most “open” economy (NFRB, April 1, 1982, 
and Xinhua, August 26, 1982). See also RMRB, August 18, 1982, on the regulations con- 
cerning industrial and commercial licenses. The role of banks in the second economy is well 
illustrated by the case of the “automobile kings of Anyang” (RMRB, March 2 and March 22, 
1982): the agents of two local commodity centers made a specialty of the illegal resale of cars, 
an activity for which the Henan branch of the Agricultural Bank gave generous loans, dis- 
counted their drafts, and advanced funds. 

35. In 1981, there were 26 million urban unemployed (Le Monde, March 5, 1981) for a 
working population of 98 million in 1978 (JJYJ, September 1980). According to the recent 
census (Xinhua, October 27, 1982), the urban population is 206.6 million. 

36. SSC, March 1980. 

37. On the employment problem, see M. Cartier, “Les contraintes démographiques de 
Yemploi en Chine,” Revue francaise de gestion, Winter 1982-83. On the subject of unemploy- 
ment, see Feng Lanrui and Zhao Likuan, “Urban Unemployment in China,” SSC, January 
1982. To help solve the unemployment problem, labor service companies/centers (laodong 
fuwu gongsi/zhan) were set up throughout China (see RMRB, July 7, 1982). These compa- 
nies (or centers) are in fact a revival of those set up in the early 1950s and after the Great 
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productivity or to get certain jobs done that are considered too “‘dirty” by 
permanent employees, and, more frequently, in order to adapt themselves 
to production requirements and their inevitable fluctuations, enterprises 
have taken to surrounding themselves with a large fiuctuating labor force 
from which they draw according to their needs. These workers, be they 
temporary (linshigong), seasonal (jijiegong), or under contract (hetong- 
gong), all have an extremely precarious status and constitute a kind of 
lumpen proletariat compared to the permanent workers. Their existence is 
not a new phenomenon, and it is more or less tolerated by the authori- 
ties.38 

Precarious and badly paid though these jobs may be, there has never 
been a shortage of candidates to fill them. Today, as before, these are 
largely recruited from rural areas. But their numbers have increased with 
the responsibility system (zeren zhi) recently introduced in the countryside, 
which leaves the peasants with more free time, since “the cultivation of 
their contracted land requires only half their available time,”3? thereby 
freeing a surplus labor force. Moreover, it is in the interest of enterprises 
today, far more than before, to improve labor productivity. In any case, 
the problem appears to be a very serious one at present. According to 
estimates, which cannot per se take an overall view of the phenomenon, in 
Guangdong province alone in August 1982 there were 340,000 workers 
from the countryside working outside of the State Plan and without legal 
authorization in urban State enterprises.*° The magnitude of this “unoffi- 
cial” employment may indicate a possible qualitative change. Unable to 
increase the productivity of their permanent titular staff, companies may 
well find it more profitable to allocate most of their productive tasks to 
these semi-legal workers, while continuing to pay their permanent employ- 
ees. This is undoubtedly the case of one enterprise in Guangdong province 
where over half the work force is made up of temporary rural workers, 
despite the fact that the number of permanent workers is reportedly ade- 
quate for its production purposes. For this company, anyway, there is no 


Leap Forward (see Lynn T. White III, “Workers’ Politics in Shanghai,” The Journal of Asian 
Studies, November 1976). 

38. C. Howe, Wage Patterns and Wage Policy in Modern China—1919-1972 (London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1973), p. 107, reckons that in 1958 the temporary work force 
numbered some 12 million representing 26.5% “of all workers and staf.” Lynn T. White III 
(“Workers’ Politics in Shanghai”) considers that during the same period in Shanghai they 
were as numerous as the regular industrial employees. 

39. C. Aubert, “Chine Rurale.” 

40. Yancheng Wanbao, August 3, 1982. According to incomplete statistics, there were at 
the same time 167,000 such “semi-legal” workers in Hunan province employed in sectors 
suffering from labor shortage, such as transport and construction (RMRB, June 23, 1982). 
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doubt that its “official” employees hold a kind of sinecure and are simply 
bleeding the company’s budget. 


Economic “Feudalism” 

An economic rationale of sorts may be found for all the institutional of- 
fenses we have considered up to now. But other kinds of institutional of- 
fenses exist that are motivated by something else entirely, for they 
originate in rifts in the administrative apparatus. These rifts themselves 
vary, being either vertical (sectoral) or horizontal (territorial), giving rise 
in the former case to “departmentalism” (benwei zhuyi) and in the latter to 
“localism” (difang zhuyi). Their relative weight depends of course on the 
overall mode of organization of the economic administration. Although it 
will not be possible for the purpose of this article to enlarge on this point, it 
would seem that by comparison with the Maoist period, “departmental- 
ism” has given way to economically motivated offenses, whereas “local- 
ism” appears to be at least as serious as it was before 1978, when it was 
openly encouraged because of the declared need for “self-reliance.” Let us 
say, in justification, that the deconcentration (and not decentralization) of 
economic management power in favor of administrative districts set up 
after the Third Plenum (December 1978) by, among other things, regional 
organic law,*! could only stimulate localism, and that economic reform is 
unthinkable if “sectoral dictatorship” is not limited to some extent. 


DEPARTMENTALISM 
In a given sector of the administration, departmentalism represents the 
search for both autonomy and power. In economic terms this means that 
each vertical sector, and even each large production unit, will have a ten- 
dency to form itself into an all-purpose economic entity, with very little 
need to fall back on exchanges with the outside. As the saying goes in 
China, “small or large, but complete” (da er quan, xiao er quan). A fac- 
tory of a certain size, for example, will often have its own workshops for 
the production and repair of machine tools, its own schools, its own medi- 
cal facilities, and all kinds of peripheral enterprises, even including mines 
on occasion. As for an administrative department, it will consider that it 
has the right to set up its own enterprises without authorization, even if 
this results in the proliferation of production units without any real eco- 
nomic use. This phenomenon gives rise to economic “corridors,” which 


41. Difang zuzhi fa, in RMRB, July 17, 1979. According to this law, local sectors of the 
administration are “led” (lingdao) by the local governments, while the corresponding sectors 
of the central administration have to make do with a “guiding” (zhidao) role, 
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start off in the ministries, and cover all activities subsidiary to their pri- 
mary ones. This vertical integration enables enterprises to protect them- 
selves from fluctuations in supplies and faulty deliveries. Above all, it 
transforms each branch and sub-branch of the administration into an eco- 
nomic “‘feudality” with its own negotiating powers, capable of forcing the 
State to come to terms with it. Even the gong’anju (public security) is a 
veritable state within the State, with its own farms and factories employing 
“slave labor” (the prisoners).4? 

China’s present leaders wish to reintroduce production specialization 
and free enterprises from the hold the administration has over them where 
supplies and outlets are concerned. This directly undermines departmen- 
tal interests, which explains why these transformations are stubbornly re- 
sisted at this level. A large number of departments refuse to grant the 
small amount of autonomy permitted to their enterprises and oblige them 
to receive their supplies from their own production sources, even if this 
necessitates transportation over long distances and the buying of inferior 
quality produce at greater expense than that which might be bought else- 
where. Retaliation measures are frequently taken by the concerned eco- 
nomic administration against enterprises that dare to supply themselves 
with raw materials without going through the commercial departments to 
which they are attached. These measures may include boycotting of the 
recalcitrant enterprise, or a refusal to pay the salaries of workers from a 
factory using its inactive machinery for the manufacture of some extra- 
plan product that falls outside of its normal domain. 

Nevertheless, relations between enterprises and their economic adminis- 
tration are not only characterized by antagonism. On the contrary, im- 
provement in the economic situation of an enterprise may frequently be in 
perfect accord with the interests of the administrative “feudalities” to 
which it is subordinated, and a chain of solidarity will be established all 
along the line of the official hierarchy. In this event, the administrative 
bureaus will cover up for, if not blatantly support, the illegal activities of 
their enterprises. A flagrant example of this is the case of the Shenzhen 
branch of the Electronic Techniques Import-Export Company. Although 
this company’s official “raison d’être” was supposed to be the importation 
of production equipment for the electronics industry, it specialized in the 
buying of consumer goods such as television sets, radios, and tape record- 


42. See Fang Dan’s argument in Baixing from December 16, 1982, to March 16, 1983. 

43. See Lin Zili, SSC, March 1980, p. 187, A metallurgical equipment factory used its 
inactive machines to make bicycles and sewing machines. The provincial bureau of mechani- 
cal engineering therefore refused to pay the factory workers and employees. There was also a 
case in which there was a refusal to deliver the means of production. 
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ers, which it sold illegally on the domestic market. Its activities flourished 
to such an extent that out of its US $95 million ia foreign contracts be- 
tween May 1980 (the date it started operations) and the end of 1981, only 
4.5% actually concerned electronic equipment.“4 The ministry on which 
this company was dependent (called the Fourth Ministry of the Mechani- 
cal Engineering Industry at the time) was of course in cahoots with the 
company and therefore turned a blind eye to the use of its facilities for the 
disposal of the enormous quantity of imported consumer goods. For ex- 
ample, in September 1980, a company dependent on the same ministry, the 
Nanking Radio Equipment Company, spent US $1 million of its foreign 
exchange quota on television sets, which it obtained illegally from the 
above-mentioned company in Shenzhen. Apart from needing a bit of 
welding, these sets were already assembled, but this did not prevent the 
Nanking company from selling them as if they had just come off its pro- 
duction lines.4> From the explanations given by the “departments con- 
cerned” to the Central Commission for Disciplinary Control, the sector- 
based interests involved are quite clear. For them, the whole problem lay 
in the conflict between the “great collective” (the State, the nation) and the 
“small collective” (themselves), that is to say, between public interests at 
large and their own interests. 


LOCALISM 

Localism is based on a fragmentation of the administrative apparatus and 
is the exact counterpart of departmentalism, the only difference being that 
it develops horizontally and not vertically. This fragmentation depends on 
a certain reversal of the power flow: the cadres (ganbu) of an administra- 
tive district no longer act as local agents of the central authorities; their 
authority takes on a pseudo-representative function of their citizens, re- 
ports prepared for their superiors will be filled with abridged or erroneous 
information, and they will tone down the decisions they are supposed to 
implement, retaining only the aspects that do not directly conflict with 
local interests and eliminating the rest.4° Moreover, to strengthen their 
position, local cadres, like their departmental colleagues, will insure them- 
selves of the greatest possible degree of economic independence. 

The most visible manifestation of this phenomenon is the blind duplica- 
tion of production capacities, which makes the local administration resem- 


44. RMRB, March 11 and April 22, 1982. 

45. RMRB, May 25, 1982. Thanks to this operation the enterprise made an illegal profit 
of 424,000 yuan. 

46.. RMRB, July 1, 1979, and, three years later, Hebei Ribao (The Hebei Daily), August 6, 
1982, for example. 
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ble an enormous nest of Russian dolls with each one seeking its own 
economic self-reliance. The following is a flagrant example, concerning 
the salt lakes of Yuncheng, in southwest Shanxi. Here the State exploits 
salt and saltpeter through a group of enterprises that depend directly on 
the ministry responsible. But the local bureaucracy at each level (regional, 
district, and people’s commune) has illicitly demarcated its own salt mar- 
shes. And each of them in turn is the starting point for an integrated 
complex of chemical industries accountable only to the corresponding ad- 
ministrative level. The productivity of these industrial complexes de- 
creases, of course, as one goes down the bureaucratic ladder. Not to be left 
out, production brigades and even individuals go and gather salt for them- 
selves, knocking down the walls around the marshes and committing acts 
of vandalism to discourage the building up of a public infrastructure.*’ 

Regions not only want to have their own industries, but they try, by all 
possible means, to protect these against external competition. This local 
protectionism may go as far as a complete blockade. Local governments, 
and provincial ones in particular, set up control organisms at banks, fore- 
ing them to refuse payments of orders contracted to enterprises outside 
their domain of jurisdiction when the goods in question can be manufac- 
tured on the spot. That this practice is widespread may be seen by the fact 
that the ban imposed on it by the central authorities is accompanied by one 
notable exception: branches manufacturing consumer goods and light in- 
dustry in “economically underdeveloped regions” are exempt from this 
rule.48 The most developed form of localism is certainly the veritable toll 
gates which are set up on public highways. This is commonplace not only 
at the district level, where it is semi-legal, but also at the commune and 
brigade level. In the latter case it verges on banditry, for the peasants 
prevent traffic from passing by digging ditches across the roads, for exam- 
ple, and then demand excessive “repair fees” from the vehicles stuck in the 
mud.*9 

Horizontal autarchic spaces may be found at numerous points of the 
economic circuit in direct competition with the vertical autarchic corridors 
(the departments) for the exploitation of the same natural resources. This 
competition results in a form of economic crime in which a whole locality, 


47, RMRB, May 24, 1982. 

48, Gongren Ribao (Worker's Daily), March 22, 1982, and RMRB, April 21, 1982. 

49. According to readers’ letters in the RMRB, July 10, 1982, these “customs barriers” are 
commonplace in Ningxia, Hebei, Henan, and Anhui. Another expression of this peasant 
particularism is the plundering of primary and secondary schools run by communes (RMRB, 
June 18, 1982, and Xinhua, June 8, 1982) and the peasants’ refusal to pay the teachers 
(RMRB, August 5, 1982). The destruction of hydraulic works by the peasants (e.g., RMRB 
July 8, 1982) could also be included under this heading. 
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that is to say a production team, a brigade, a people’s commune, or even a 
whole administrative district goes in for widespread and systematic plun- 
dering of a State enterprise set up on its territory, or of the natural re- 
sources over which the State, in theory at least, has the monopoly. The 
vast number of such cases denounced in the press seems to imply that the 
local bureaucracy is, at the very least, a passive accomplice to these ac- 
tions. Not infrequently the cadres themselves organize bands of people 
which may number as many as 200 or 300 people to take over anything 
that can be reused such as cement, construction matzrial, steel cables, elec- 
tric wiring, pylons, etc., from State building sites, mines, foundries, or oil 
wells. When high voltage cables cross their territory, communes link up to 
them illegally and protect their installations by force if necessary.°° Rail- 
way lines are particularly vulnerable: peasants will remove ballast from 
the railway bed, take apart the sleepers for firewood, or even remove steel 
rails. In the vicinity of oil wells, the theft of this fuel is so widespread that 
it has given way to a veritable illicit refining industry, the existence of 
which is confirmed by the fact that the police periodically announce the 
closure of illegal small-scale cracking furnaces. In southwest China, com- 
munes intercept tree trunks which are floated down rivers and canals, and 
whole production teams, led by the cadres, will set upon any surveillance 
body should it interfere.>! An even more serious problem exists when 
communes take on the illegal exploitation of mineral resources which are 
in theory under State monopoly. In Gejiu in Yunnan province, a major tin 
production center, the peasants (individually or collectively), the inhabi- 
tants of the town, the unemployed, and even the factory workers, all en- 
couraged by the Municipal Committee cadres, spread out over the ore- 
containing mountains and, as in the good old days of the American Far 
West, dig their own mines. The ore thus extracted represented a loss for 
the State of a thousand tons in a two-year period.5? It might be a fair 
assumption that the clandestine exports of tin to which we referred above 
originate in part from this source. The same phenomenon of anarchic 
mineral extraction (Juanwa, lancai) has been observed elsewhere. Coal, for 
example, is plundered to such an extent by the communes that State mines 
complain regularly that their galleries are flooded or permeated with fire- 
damp as a result of this. It is the same with marble, which is extracted by 


50. According to the complaint of one oil exploiting company in a district of Henan prov- 
ince (RMRB, June 5, 1982), the electricity misappropriated by the peasants amounted to one 
third of the total used by the company! 

51. RMRB, July 12, 1982. In one district crossed by the Dadu River, theft of wood during 
the floating season of 1981 represented over two million yuan (RMRB, June 16, 1982). 

52. RMRB, June 16, 1982. The article mentions the loss of one million tons but this is 
clearly a typographical error. 
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peasants using dynamite, or gypsum from State quarries, which is used by 
communes and brigades to supply their lime kilns and calcium carbide 
plants. Wood is particularly coveted by the peasants who cut it down at 
random in the country’s few remaining forests.>4 

As in the case of departmentalism, the objectives of the enterprises 
which lead them to economic misappropriation are not necessarily incom- 
patible with localist tendencies. On the contrary, because enterprises 
under regional administration are at one and the same time the last link in 
the chain and the real power base of the feudalities of which they are part, 
the despoiling of the central State is undeniably grounds for agreement 
between the two. This is shown in the case of tax evasion for which enter- 
prises frequently take the precaution of requesting the consent of the local 
authorities to which they are accountable. Thus in Huainan city in Anhui 
province, nine enterprises illegally withheld revenue from the State be- 
tween 1980 and 1981, for a total of 5.4 million yuan. An enquiry revealed 
that for 80% of this sum, the companies in question had acted after con- 
sultation with the Finance Bureau (jz) and the Economic Commission of 
the town, and that the latter, in connivance with the Bureau of Light In- 
dustry, had given its approval.54 

Let us go one step further: the interests of the enterprises, the minis- 
tries, and the regions may very well all coincide. Let us imagine an enter- 
prise which depends on a ministry and which, with the latter’s blessing, 
“removes” goods from the central distribution circuit. To sell these goods 
the enterprise will first turn to the local market where there will probably 
be no shortage of buyers among the collective enterprises, or those enter- 
prises under “the ownership of the whole people” which are run by the 
local administration. In addition, the enterprise might also contact a peo- 
ple’s commune with which it could exchange manufactured goods for agri- 
cultural produce.>> 


53. See RMRB, April 13 and May 8, 1982, for cases in Inner Mongolia and the Wuhan 
region; RMRB, May 29, 1982, for a case of illegal marble extraction; RMRB, February 21, 
1982, for a case of illegal exploitation of gypsum. In an interview given to the RMRB, July 
17, 1982, the Minister for Mines and Geology expresses his concern over these phenomena. 
For an example in Shanxi in the erosion zone of the Yellow River, see RMRB, July 24, 1982. 
RMRB, April 24, 1982, gives interesting details about the random cutting down of trees in a 
forest district of Hunan. In 1980 the State Council passed a decree to control the felling of 
trees, but it is clear that this has largely gone unheeded. 

54. RMRB, February 10, 1980. 

55. Example in RMRB, December 4, 1978. The fact that agriculture has now tilted in 
favor of the private economy has removed the major “raison d’être” of this traffic, except of 
course for foodstuffs such as cereals, which continue to be distributed through the State. 
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Conclusion: A Dislocated Economy 

The numerous articulations that exist between the different levels of the 
second economy could be equated with a kind of centrifugal force that the 
central authorities, at least in their present phase, seem to be unable to 
check. The problem of overinvestment clearly shows this. Although since 
1979, the year “readjustment” began, the emphasis has been on limiting 
“basic level construction,”56 in 1981 the country’s total investment figure 
nevertheless exceeded 42% of the year’s estimate.>” In actual fact only 
48% of this figure was really covered by the national budget, the remain- 
ing 52% coming from extra-budgetary sources of financing. In point of” 
fact an enterprise has no shortage of choice in the matter of financing an 
investment for which no credits have been allocated by the State. A few 
accounting tricks will enable it to transfer funds set aside for other pur- 
poses, such as the provision for depreciation or technical renovation. Fail- 
ing this, the financing may just as likely come from a bank loan, or, more 
frequently, be in the form of an advance drawn on a local budget or from 
the financial resources of one or the other of the numerous interlocked 
departments with which it has dealings. At the end of 1980, a “special 
commentator” of the People’s Daily enumerated “eight different ways of 
financing an investment.”58 Shortly before that, another writer remarked 
that in 1979 there were 34 different ways for an enterprise to obtain financ- 
ing in Shanghai, and 30 in Shandong province. Hence a dyeing factory 
with an investment project requiring 2.8 million yuan, which the State re- 
fused to grant, turned to “the departments concerned” and obtained credit 
worth 4.8 million yuan, 70% more than it actually needed.*9 

This investment race falls under a power logic that is contrary to all 
notions of economic viability. Indeed, if we admit that the different 
branches, vertical or horizontal, of the administration are as many little 
independent “kingdoms” each following its own objectives, it is not diffi- 


56. The readjustment (tigozheng) agreed upon at the Third Plenum in December 1978 was 
officially announced in March 1979. The limitation of “basic level construction” is an urgent 
necessity: from 1953-57 to 1978 the capital formation rate went from 24.2% to 36.6% of the 
national revenue and was still at 33.6% in 1979 (JJYJ, September 1980; JJGL, December 
1980). 

57. “Rapport sur le réajustement du plan d’économie nationale et du budget d'État pour 
1981,” Beijing Information (French translation of the Peking Review), no. 11, March 16, 
1981; “Communiqué on the fulfillment of the National Economic Plan for 1981,” Xinhua, 
April 29, 1982. See also “A. Few Provisions Concerning the Prevention of Blind and Dupli- 
cated Construction,” a document translated and reprinted in Issues and Studies, August 
1982. 

58. RMRB, December 30, 1980. 

59. RMRB, January 31, 1980. 
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cult to see that what matters to each one is not so much the growth of the 
nation’s economy, but its own. And since no economic constraints really 
apply to these “kingdoms,” there is no structural means for eliminating 
redundant projects that have no real economic utility. The result is that 
there is sometimes considerable overinvestment, and an investment pro- 
pensity that grows in reverse proportion to the decrease in the productivity 
of enterprises. This is the case with the car industry, which in 1978 was 
working at only 43% of its projected production capacity. Of the 106 car 
factories to be found in China at the time, nine alone accounted for 68.6% 
of total car production. The production costs of the 97 other factories 
were far too high and some were incapable of producing more than one or 
two dozen cars per year. Nevertheless, they planned to multiply their pro- 
duction capacity by a factor of three, while the nine most productive facto- 
ries only planned to double theirs. In fact, each region of any 
importance would like to have its own car factory because this is impor- 
tant for its independence and its weight in relation to the other regions, so 
rather than close down their nonproductive factories, local authorities pre- 
fer to encourage them to enter into a frenetic investment policy. In princi- 
ple, nothing can slow down this process because any deficit will normally 
be covered by subsidies. 

It is only recently that the existence of “economic crime” in China has 
been recognized with any frankness. This does not mean that it never ex- 
isted in Maoist times. Despite the shortage of available source material, it 
is clear that the three temptations we have shown—the capitalist, the 
sectoral, and the localist—all existed well before 1976, although to a de- 
gree and in forms not necessarily the same as those in existence today.®! 
But the difficulties in making an analysis over a long period of time make it 
nearly impossible to answer a number of vital questions, among them pos- 


60. Ibid. 

61. The falsified production figures, so widespread during the Maoist period, would seem 
to be a case in point, right down to the well-known model brigade, Dazhai, whose phenome- 
nal results were nothing more than a cleverly arranged scenario (Beijing Information, no. 29, 
July 21, 1980)! For an account of a factory that had “usurped” the then much-coveted title 
of “Daqing type enterprise,” see RMRB, December 15, 1978. But this is not always the case. 
For example, the practice by which a coal mine subcontracts part of its production quota to a 
commune, which as we have seen is still common today, is precisely that followed between 
1969 and 1978 by Wang Shouxin, the. head of a fuel company in a district of Heilongjiang 
province. She was shot in early 1980 for having accumulated secret funds totaling 500,000 
yuan (Beijing Wanbao (Beijing Evening News], February 28, 1980). See the “literary report- 
age” of Liu Binyan, Ren yao zhijian (Between Men and Demons), in Renmin Wenxue (Peo- 
ple’s Literature), September 1979, a French translation of which may be found in La face 
cachée de la Chine (Paris: Pierre Emile, 1981), a selection of contemporary short stories 
translated by W. Zafanolli. 
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sibly the following: Is the present campaign due to a recent “great leap 
forward” in the second economy, which previously had been better con- 
tained? Or was it the absolute priority recently given to economic develop- 
ment that made the present Chinese leadership aware of the urgent need to 
overcome a phenomenon that has not really varied in magnitude from 
1976 to the present day?®? Or else, a question covering both of the above: 
How much of the second economy may be attributed to structural factors 
and how much to the disorganization that all attempts at reform inevitably 
bring in their wake?® As an indication, a comparison with other socialist 
countries suffering from the same blight would ascribe the dominant role 
to the structural aspect, even if the presence of purely circumstantial fac- 
tors cannot be denied. 

Western countries know from experience that any legal regulations con- 
cerning the economy give rise to incitement to transgress the same. A case 
in point is undeclared labor, a typical economic transgression generated by 
social legislation. But in Western countries, the very fact that the market 
remains the pulse of the economy serves to reduce such irregularities to a 
secondary social and economic problem, albeit one that cannot be ignored. 
In a socialist country like China, on the contrary, where the market is 
Officially recognized as having a subsidiary role at best, there is a symmet- 
ric progression of economic crime. It is as if, strange irony, the entropy of 
a given economy increases in direct proportion to how far the State 
removes the economy from the laws of the market, and how much it tries 
to control it through planification and centralization. 


62. The author personally would favor this second alternative: in the criticism of the 
system brought up by the advocates of reform in 1979-80, one of the major arguments was 
precisely these symptoms of a second economy that the system generates. Certainly the ab- 
sence of a legal system, which was the case in China before 1979, most probably resulted in a 
fertile breeding ground for “economic crime.” If this hypothesis is correct, the fact that there 
was no mention of this before 1979 might simply be that, as the authorities did not then have 
veritable criteria and norms of economic efficiency, they were unaware of the magnitude of 
the problem, or else that they were too preoccupied with other problems (factional disputes, 
for example) to concern themselves with this matter. 

63. Such is the case with smuggling, a serious problem in the coastal regions of 
Guangdong, Fujian, and Zhejiang provinces, the upsurge of which is recent. See Honggi 
(Red Flag), No. 6, March 16, 1982, and Minzhu Yu Fazhi, June 1982, for example. 





SURVIVAL OF A CULTURE 
Tibetan Refugees in India 


Franz Michael 








Throughout human history there has always been a 
flow of persecuted and dislocated people. Today, in the age of totalitarian- 
ism, that flow has become a flood. In our time, millions have fled from 
reigns of terror in their homelands seeking refuge and a new life in another 
society and culture. Most have no other choice but to escape from intoler- 
able threat and danger, to break with the bonds of their heritage and try to 
become part of a different national tradition, contributing some of their 
own values to the new country of their choice. For most of them, their 
past is gone, their life has changed under the pressure of new demands 
caused by the need for assimilation. 

In that sense Tibetans who fled to India are not ordinary refugees. They 
have taken refuge not as individuals alone, but rather as a national polity 
that has escaped the destruction taking place in Tibet and has sought and 
been given the protective mantle of a neighboring friendly country. Both a 
people and cultural institutions have taken refuge in a host setting and 
have demonstrated both strength and survivability. That is the extraordi- 
nary and unique story of the Tibetans in India, a story that demonstrates 
the vitality of the Tibetan culture and of the people—the one hundred 
thousand who fied with their leader, the Dalai Lama, from Tibet across the 
Himalayas to the safety of a land with its own great religious tradition, a 
land originally the major source of Tibetan Buddhism. India, the land of 
Gandhi and the land where the Buddha once lived, was the best sanctuary 
Tibetan polity could have found. Clearly, the survival of Tibetan culture 
in the Indian diaspora is one of the wondrous and hopeful events of our 
time. 

Twenty-six years ago, when the Dalai Lama arrived in India after his 
incredible escape from Lhasa over the high Himalayan mountain passes, 
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followed by tens of thousands of exhausted, sick, and destitute Tibetan - 
men, women, and children, seeking refuge after their futile uprising against. 
the Chinese invader, few would have thought that here was the core for the 
continuance of an abiding, vigorous culture. The Tibetan story is an out- 
standing example of what faith and loyalty to one’s culture can accomplish 
under great leadership: an almost miraculous recovery from a grievous, 
seemingly disastrous blow. In India, the Tibetan polity, its settlements, its. 
enterprises, and its religio-political structure have not only flourished but . 
have transformed and developed from the prototype in Tibet into an active ` 
part of the modern world. And in turn, this Tibetan survival in the dias- 
pora has provided a beam of light and hope for the six million Tibetans 
remaining in Chinese-dominated Tibet and in the neighboring Chinese 
provinces politically cut off from the Tibetan heartland. 

What made that survival possible? Unquestionably, major credit be- 
longs to the Dalai Lama, whose clear understanding of the essence of Ti- 
bet’s religious foundations and the meaning of its institutions, along with 
his great compassion, has enabled him to provide the leadership that 
united the Tibetans in exile, reconstituted their social and political organi- 
zations, and strengthened their faith and political will. 

The Dalai Lama also impressed the leaders of the host country who, 
with their own experiences in a multiracial and multi-religious nation, 
showed exceptional understanding of the spiritual and social values of the 
cultural group they had welcomed into their land. The Indian government 
and people deserve great admiration for their courageous and generous 
.. support of the Dalai Lama and his people. Most of all, however, it was the 
inherent health, acumen, and profundity of the Tibetan Buddhist religious 
beliefs that had permeated Tibetan society in its homeland that were now 
capable of maintaining an equally strong bond under modern conditions in ` 
a totally different world. 

This Tibetan culture has been little understocd in the outside world. 
Between the fantasy tales of Shangri-la and the contempt for an assumed 
backward idolatry, there was little true evaluation of the relationship be- 
tween religion and polity as it existed in Tibet. Although there had been 
some favorable accounts by visitors and diplomats, to most Westerners 
Tibet was a hopelessly antiquated, “feudal”? world, an anachronism that 
could only be recast by a revolution. This misconception, nourished by the 
prevailing communist: propaganda and doctrinal distortion of Tibetan 
traditional society, was based for the nondoctrinaire observer on an honest 
misinterpretation of the traditional Tibetan socio-political order. 

As it was, Tibet had been, in spite of its policy of attempting to exclude 
foreign impact, a far more open, mobile, and evolutionary society than was 
generally realized. To begin with, Tibet was not “feudal” as has been so 
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frequently stated. The numerically small aristocracy was a service aristoc- 
racy, not a territorial power. The common people—the mi-ser—were not 
serfs in the Western medieval sense, but subjects of the state, stratified into 
different levels of economically active groups. These were the tsong-pa in 
the towns, the traders and private entrepreneurs who could become very 
wealthy, and the fral-pa and du-chung in the villages and nomadic camps. 
Only the tral-pa, slightly over half of the rural population, were obligated 
to stay in their communities and cultivate the land and tend the herds of 
the estates belonging to the government, the monasteries, and the aristoc- 
racy. They also owned their own land, which could not be sold but was 
inherited by sons. The tral-pa comprised the wealthy upper group of the 
villages and nomadic camps, furnished the local leadership of headmen 
and elders, and held a great deal of authority and responsibility within the 
community. 

The du-chung, making up 40% of the villagers, were landless laborers 
free to move and to accept work, and, in numerous cases, to engage in 
business activities as traders or organizers of transport. They also made up 
over 40% of the urban or town population. Most of the mi-sers in town 
and countryside were involved in some way with the trade caravans that 
linked towns and rural life, steppe nomads and agricultural settlements, 
and the country of Tibet with other Himalayan countries, India and 
China. The love of travel, so closely linked to the practice of pilgrimages 
to the holy places within and outside Tibet, had become characteristic of 
Tibetans of all strata of society. Within India today, Tibetans travel fre- 
quently and have become successful in trading their products and crafts 
throughout most of the country. 

In the Tibetan society there was great social mobility, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, influenced by the fact that the monks, who became the leading 
group in government and society, were recruited from all social strata. 
Most of this religious leadership, including the incarnations, came from 
the lower levels of the social order in a selection process managed by the 
monks themselves. In a system of beliefs where each human being has his 
or her own karma, there was no religious justification for a caste or heredi- 
tary class society. 

When this polity was transposed to India, some of the surface trappings 
of an older pre-Buddhist Tibet were simply discarded and the strength of 
the Tibetan tradition came to the fore. Owing to the permeating influence 
of Buddhism, the Tibetans were an educated: people with a high level of 
literacy—my estimate is over 50%—and an education not only in religion 
but in other fields of basic knowledge as well. In Tibet, there had been no 
police and no military forces to speak of; there never had been any “‘peas- 
ant rebellions.” The polity was held together by its religious faith, the 
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strength of which was the most important asset the Tibetans brought to 
India. 

The Tibetan economic order, always open to individual enterprise in 
commerce, production, and finance, with a flourishing agriculture and a 
growing middle class in the towns, held the promise and the potential for 
economic as well as social modernization, inherent within the Tibetan sys- 
tem itself. Tibetan Buddhism, in contrast to the medieval church in Eu- 
rope, was open to economic enterprise, and was tolerant and 
fundamentally capable of transformation. This proved to be of crucial im- 
portance when the Tibetans had to survive in the new host land. 

This interpretation of traditional Tibetan polity before 1959 differs from 
many recent accounts, even sympathetic ones, that stress mainly the mys- 
terious and disparate cultural and religious tradition. Some theoretical ac- 
ademic ideas, such as the notion that modernization must be always 
dependent upon separation of church and state, are disproved by the Ti- 
betan polity. 

In the view presented here, Tibet was already on the way to moderniza- 
tion, but was impeded during the minority of a Dalai Lama by insufficient 
awareness by its monastic leadership of the urgency of the threat posed by 
an invader whose crude economic, social, and political measures inter- 
rupted the process and resulted in famine and disaster. The final proof, 
however, of the adaptability of Tibetan Buddhism and its polity to the 
demands of modern life is the success story of the Tibetan diaspora in 
India. 

When transferred to India, the aristocratic service privileges and the 
various categories of mi-ser status were simply dropped without any ques- 
tion or even much attention, except perhaps for some comment by sur- 
prised observers about the ease with which these outdated forms had been 
done away with. When these surface residues of the pre-Buddhist past fell 
off, the true core of Tibetan Buddhist polity remained, to be reshaped by 
the Dalai Lama and his advisers into the religio-sociopolitical system that 
flourishes today in India. 

Formulated in the preliminary constitution of 1963, drawn up in 
Dharamsala and intended to apply eventually to all of Tibet, this system 
creates in close parallel the structure of the institutions of the past, albeit 
in more democratic form. Because of diplomatic relations with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, the Indian government has not formally recog- 
nized the Tibetan leadership in India as a government in exile. The 
distinction is important from the point of view of international law, but 
does not affect the identity of what is in fact a nation in exile. 

This nation in exile was rapidly established. At first living conditions in 
India were confused and miserable. Many died in the camps, and the ini- 
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tial heavy and poorly paid road work with primitive tools took an addi- 
tional toll. The climate in the Indian plains and jungle was deadly for 
people from the high mountain valleys. In one compound—a former Brit- 
ish prison camp at Buxa near the Bhutanese border with a temperature 
range from 100 to 110 degrees—almost half of the 2,000 Tibetan monks 
died during the eight years the camp was used. 

Soon, however, under the Dalai Lama’s direction, the organization of a 
Tibetan polity in exile commenced. In 1960 he established the seat of this 
government in the north Indian hill station of Dharamsala. What is most 
important is that he remained both the religious and secular head of the 
Tibetan refugee community and was so recognized by India. As before, he 
held in “Personalunion” authority over civil life as well as over the struc- 
ture and practice of the Tibetan Buddhist faith. If not a government of 
Tibet, his was clearly a government of the Tibetan community in India, 
and the dual structure that had existed in Tibet served with amazingly 
little modification the same purpose in India. 

The tasks at hand were obvious. The first was taking care of the refu- 
gees, their survival, health, resettlement, and finding work and purpose for 
all. But the government in Dharamsala had a larger goal: to maintain the 
Tibetan culture, religion, and language; to educate the children; to pre- 
serve a Tibetan identity in exile; and to defend the Tibetan people’s sover- 
eignty through a democratic structure and to continue the struggle for 
freedom of the Tibetans remaining behind in their homeland. 

Most of the Tibetan refugees, at least 80%, had been farmers or nomads. 
To settle them in communities of their own in India was one of the first 
successes of the Dalai Lama. He persuaded the Indian government to pro- 
vide areas of uncultivated land of several thousand acres each in several 
states and regions of India where, with Indian help, the Tibetans were 
given ownership of about an acre per person. Bylakuppe, in South India 
near Mysore, was the first such settlement. Begun in 1960 with 700 set- 
tlers, it took two years of hard labor and the loss of many lives in the 
steaming climate to clear the jungle, fence the land for protection from 
elephants and other wild animals, and prepare the ground for the newcom- 
ers who arrived in groups of 500. Today the settlement has over 10,000 
inhabitants in 18 villages and serves as a model for other settlements, more 
than 30 of them, spread over many parts of India, with a majority near the ` 
foothills of the Himalayas. Together they form a new home for over 70% 
of the exiled Tibetans. These settlements have been extraordinarily suc- 
cessful not only in agriculture but also in crafts and commerce, industry, 
and social institutions. The new agricultural staple crops of corn, wheat, 
dry rice, and oats differ from the former Tibetan basic staple of barley, but 
have proved successful both from the standpoint of Tibetan consumption 
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and local sale. Production of a variety of vegetables and fruits, in addition 
to poultry raising and animal husbandry, has enriched the diet and the 
economy. Moreover, the settlements have become not only self-sufficient 
but financially prosperous by developing arts and crafts centers, stores and 
restaurants, workshops and garages. Schools, clinics, and homes for the 
aged and the sick have also been built. Tibetan crafts have become very 
fashionable in India, and with their traditional interest in trading Tibetans 
have sold their wares—sweaters, socks, and caps in strong colors—at good 
profit in Indian market towns all over the countzy. 

Within the settlements are newly built temples and monasteries. The 
15,000 monks who fled to India brought with them at least some books, 
religious objects, and art treasures saved from the destruction systemati- 
cally applied by the Chinese to the religious monuments of Tibet. Those 
monks who survived the first grim years built monasteries in the settle- 
ments and at other Tibetan centers, recruited novices, and carried on the 
traditions of monastic life and care for their compatriots. The three great 
Gelukpa monasteries, Sera, Drepung, and Ganden, once the leading mo- 
nastic academies in Tibet, were reestablished near settlements, and alto- 
gether more than 150 gompas (places of religious worship) were founded 
and filled with old and young monks. There are today more than 6,000 
monks and 400 nuns among the Tibetan refugees. and 600 tantric masters 
carry on the teaching tradition. 

Monastic life has, however, been incisively changed. Aside from studies 
and religious services, monks and nuns now work in the fields allotted to 
the monasteries to provide for their own food. They also work, as hereto- 
fore, as craftsmen and artists, so that they share in all phases of the life of 
the nation. Religion has thus remained the all-permeating cohesive factor 
of Tibetan life in India. 

To carry this cultural and ethnic unity into the future, the most impor- 
tant concern of the Dalai Lama and his advisors has been the education of 
the young generation that survived the move to India. Many children per- 
ished from the extreme hardships of the flight; but many others lost their 
parents on the track or soon after arrival in India. To care for these or- 
phans and for the many whose parents were destitute was the very first 
action taken by the Dalai Lama. A Council for Tibetan Education was 
founded, with a goal of rearing the young in both an Indian-Western cur- 
riculum and in traditional Tibetan culture, religion, and language. 

The first school opened in March 1960 in Mussorie, North India. A 
nursery in Dharamsala became the Tibetan Children’s Village, and in 1963 
the Tibetan Homes Foundation was founded in Mussorie. These institu- 
tions became the models for others. So far, four other large boarding 
schools have been founded with an enrollment of more than 15,000 pupils, 
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and some 50 all-Tibetan day schools follow the same program of combined 
Western and Tibetan education. For higher academic work, Tibetan stu- 
dents enroll in Indian or foreign universities, but in 1969 a special institute 
for higher Tibetan studies was opened at Varanasi in North India. In 1971 
a Library for Tibetan Works and Archives was established in Dharamsala 
as a center for Tibetan manuscripts and literature and for research work. 
A Tibetan Medical Center followed, and a Tibetan Music, Dance and 
Drama Society has promoted and propagated artists and performed in In- 
dia and abroad. 

This cultural, social, and economic revival receives its political format 
from a structure that resembles in its basic institutions the religio-political 
system of the Tibetan homeland as it existed before the Chinese conquest 
but modified in accordance with contemporary concepts of a free, demo- 
cratic order. As before, the Dalai Lama, whose authority continues to be 
derived from the belief in his Incarnation of Chenrezi (Avalokitesvara), an 
emanation of the Buddha’s compassion shared and maintained by all 
Tibetans, retains his role as highest executive authority, decision maker, 
guide, and teacher of his people in both religious and secular matters. In 
his religious role the Dalai Lama heads not only the Gelukpa sect but also, 
by his charisma as much as tradition, the whole religious establishment, 
which perhaps is more united than it has ever been. This invisible author- 
ity concurs with a fully retained and recognized worldly authority that has 
enabled him to play his leadership role in rebuilding the hope and confi- 
dence of his people in exile, a role which has in turn been reaffirmed by the 
unique part he played in salvaging the Tibetan polity. His cabinet, the 
Kashag, appointed by him, now consists of seven instead of the former 
four ministers, and they no longer act in unison but divide the government 
functions into seven departments or ministries. These deal with religio/ 
cultural affairs, internal affairs, education, health, finance, information, 
and security, and are the chief instruments of the Dalai Lama’s central 
government. The highest democratic constituent of the government, the 
legislature, is the assembly of elected representatives of the exile commu- 
nity, standing for the three major regions of Tibet (Ue-tsang, Central Ti- 
bet; Kham, East Tibet; and Amdo, Northeast Tibet) and for the five 
religious orders (Gelukpa, Kagya, Nyingma, Sakya, and the pre-Buddhist 
Bon). Each region has two representatives and the religious orders one 
each, for a total of eleven, elected for a period of three years. This repre- 
sentative body is much smaller in number than the former General Assem- 
bly (Tshokdhu Gyezom) in Tibet, which had about 700 members, and it is 
therefore much more effective than its predecessor. A National Working 
Committee is the highest decision-making body, consisting of these eleven 
elected representatives, the ministers and one representative each of the 
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seven government departments. It corresponds to the former Working 
Committee of the General Assembly in the importance of its functions. 

The heads of the settlements and their staffs are appointed and paid by 
the Dharamsala government as formerly the district magistrates in Tibet 
were appointed by Lhasa. Under them are elected representatives of fam- 
ily groups and, on a higher level, representatives of different provincial 
language groups representing the people of the communities in the same 
way as the headmen and elders did in Tibet. Thus on the community level 
the central government and the people’s representatives cooperate in the 
management of local affairs. All this is voluntary, as is the payment of 
taxes and the acceptance of the independent judicial authority. This total 
adaptation of the Tibetan system to modern needs did not require funda- 
mental or revolutionary changes. The comparatively speedy and facile re- 
covery of the Tibetan polity in exile bodes well for its future. 

What about the homeland? Recent events have clearly demonstrated 
that the large majority of the six million Tibetans at home has not aban- 
doned its faith or its loyalty to the Dalai Lama, who has come to personify 
more than ever the Tibetan religio-political order and national identity. 
All the more crucial then are the recent unofficial contacts between 
Dharamsala and Beijing about the possibility of a visit by the Dalai Lama 
to his homeland, obviously fraught with great danger. A person of true 
compassion and wisdom, the Dalai Lama faces perhaps the most critical 
decision of his present leadership role. Whatever the future, the success of 
the diaspora in building an alternate Tibet in India can no longer be un- 
done. A Chinese scholar at the turn of the century pointed to two peoples 
who at the time had no national identity let alone independence, but who, 
in the scholar’s prediction, would gain their future independence as a na- 
tion because they had maintained their culture and their faith. These two 
peoples were the Indians, then under British rule, and the Jews, long 
before the creation of the state of Israel. He would have said the same 
about the Tibetans today. 

We cannot predict the future. Much will depend on what happens in 
China, where some of the basic concepts of communist belief and policy 
are today in doubt, and where the contradictions between economic neces- 
sities and doctrine may well become untenable. If some major changes in 
Beijing provide the opportunity for regaining freedom, the Tibetans are 
ready, having retained their cultural identity in India and, by extension, in 
their Tibetan homeland. 
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In early January 1984 the Indonesian foreign minister, 
Mochtar Kusumaatmadja, disclosed in Jakarta that both the government 
of the United States and the Vatican had expressed their deep concern over 
the summary killings during the previous year of an estimated three to 
four thousand “suspected criminals” by various special death squads.! 
These squads, though not precisely identified thus far, have been widely 
suspected of being “officially sanctioned ‘hit’ teams of soldiers and police- 
men,” operating under direction of the Indonesian government.” 

At about the same time Mochtar disclosed that in conversations with 
the visiting Netherlands foreign minister, Hans van den Broek, “‘confirma- 
tion” had been given the latter that the wave of recent death squad killings 
was “not a policy of the Indonesian government.” Mochtar, under the 
probing questions of Indonesian newsmen, at first denied that the killings 
had been discussed at all with van den Broek. But then, in a seeming 
contradiction, he said that the Dutch foreign minister had also expressed 
the hope that the Indonesian government “will be able to solve the prob- 
lem” of the killings. When journalists pressed him as to just how the prob- 
lem of the killings might be solved, Mochtar somewhat testily retorted: 
“Why ask me? Why don’t you ask the security authorities?” He suggested 
the press “try to ask the Armed Forces Commander too” about the mat- 
ter.? 
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This seemed to some in the press to be a less than helpful suggestion, 
since by this time the Indonesian armed forces commander, General L. B. 
Murdani, and the chief of Indonesia’s national police forces, General An- 
ton Soedjarwo, both already had denied that the Indonesian government 
was in any way involved in the wave of killings.+ In any case, neither the 
expressions of concern by Washington, the Holy See, or The Hague; nor 
the assurances of senior Indonesian security officials; nor, again, the pro- 
tests of human rights advocates in Southeast Asia and elsewhere appear to 
have put a quick end to the mass killings, although eventually, in the latter 
half of 1984, they began to fade away. The Indonesian Legal Aid Institute 
(Lembaga Bantuan Hukum, LBH), a private foundation of human rights 
activists in Jakarta, could still announce on April 26, 1984, that since the 
beginning of the year “hundreds” of additional “suspected criminals” had 
been killed summarily by death squads. The LBH in the same report flatly 
charged that the Indonesian national police and armed forces were respon- 
sible for the ongoing wave of killings.’ 

The Indonesian press, wise in the art of self-censorship like many of its 
Southeast Asian counterparts, had been printing brief news items at about 
the same time as the LBH report appeared about the persistent discovery 
of groups of corpses, particularly in various parts of Java. Frequently the 
bodies were found floating in rivers or ponds, or lying by the side of coun- 
try roads bundled in sacks; sometimes the limbs of victims had been tied 
together, and bodies often showed signs of torture. “Petrus” is the word 
mumbled by frightened discoverers of the bodies—an acronym for the 
words penembak misterius, or “mysterious killers.” 

The targets of the alleged death squads, at least in the early weeks of 
1983 when the campaign reportedly began, were local ne’er-do-wells, ac- 
tive local criminals, ex-convicts, and recidivists who, in many cases, appar- 
ently had been able to prey on their communities with impunity for years. 
The Suharto government generally does not publish nationwide crime sta- 
tistics, but from my conversations with various Indonesian security offi- 
cials in Jakarta in July 1983 and July 1984, it appears that in recent years 
Official alarm over the rising crime rate has grown, particularly in the 
teeming larger cities. 

This is not the place to review the range of Indonesia’s domestic 
problems. Suffice it to note the pressures of rural-urban migration and 
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other social dislocations, and the economic problems of a burgeoning dem- 
ographic growth. (Indonesia has a total population today of 148 million 
and is the fifth most populous nation in the world). With an annual popu- 
lation growth rate of 2.34% this past decade, the Republic will see its pop- 
ulation double to 300 million by the year 2000, in the view of Indonesia’s 
Environmental Affairs minister, Dr. Emil Salim.” 

But the “root cause” of Indonesia’s rampant crime problem, declared 
the late vice president, Adam Malik, in May 1984, is economic. And 
indeed, while among most independent observers there is a consensus that 
the Suharto government since assuming power in 1966 deserves major 
credit for putting the nation on the road to economic stabilization and 
growth, distribution of the benefits of that growth remains painfully un- 
even among the mass of Indonesians. “The severe inequality of Indone- 
sia’s income distribution and the presence of large unemployment and 
underemployment imply a massive amount of poverty,” it has been ob- 
served, and an estimated 36% of Indonesian households subsist below the 
poverty line of a monthly income of 10,000 rupiah (about US $10). “The 
slums of Jakarta are undiminished and new slums are expanding in provin- 
cial cities,” attracting the rural poor, as one U.S. reporter put it in January 
1983.10 

Indonesian authorities by that time, however, already had determined 
their policy course to deal with the social consequences of the nation’s 
economic problems. As early as August 1982 an important shift was an- 
nounced in official Indonesian national security policy. Instead of concen- 
trating on the dangers of political subversion, as had been the case 
heretofore, the (then) chief of Indonesia’s powerful National Command for 
the Restoration of Security and Order (Kopkamtib), Admiral Sudomo, an- 
nounced that security attention henceforth would focus more on the conse- 
quences of destabilizing domestic economic problems, among them the 
surge of urban crime; crowded cities, poverty, and “too many people” 
were becoming a source of danger to the state, Sudomo candidly de- 
clared.!! It was in Yogyakarta in the early weeks of March 1983 that this 
new approach to security by the Suharto government was more or less 
formally implemented for the first time by the work of the “Petrus” 
squads. It has been reported though, that the Yogyakarta drive may have 
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been preceded by an “experimental” and limited extermination campaign 
among djago-djago and buaja (lit. roosters and sharks), i.e., allegedly crim- 
inal elements, particularly unreformed ex-convicts, in selected East Java 
towns and rural areas during the closing weeks of 1982. 

At first the squads involved in the killings were fairly hastily assembled 
military police and national police personnel. Later, some of these, after a 
special training course in “criminal detection,” were reconstituted as per- 
manent special “task forces.” They formally were a part of the national 
police, but in actuality they were temporarily seconded to the army. Pref- 
erence appears to have been given to members of the paracommando units, 
usually called Kopassandha (Komando Pasukan Sandi Yudha). The first 
major operational site chosen was the Central Java city and province of 
Yogyakarta. This area was and is not any the more crime ridden than 
other areas in Java (and certainly not as heavily urbanized), and so the 
reason for its becoming the testing ground of the first “Petrus” campaign 
remains unclear. Certain it is, however, that during the months of March 
through August 1983, the city and the environs of Yogyakarta became the 
dumping ground for corpses of former but duly released convicts, of sus- 
pected but not convicted criminals, and, not least, of scores of “hangers- 
on” and presumably accomplices of the first two categories of victims. 

From the start, an important element in the killings appears to have 
been the intimidation of local inhabitants. Bodies of alleged malefactors, 
sometimes tied in groups of three or four, were left by the “Petrus” in 
conspicuous places where crowds likely would gather quickly before au- 
thorities arrived. Such places included bridges, well-frequented banks of 
certain creeks, and some narrow but much used side streets near major 
city marketing centers. In a letter to the editor of the International Herald 
Tribune, one anonymous Yogyakarta resident asserted that “more than 
250 bodies” resulting from the local “Petrus” campaign recently had been 
brought to a major city hospital, and that the killings had occurred with an 
evidently cautionary purpose: 


I have witnessed two of these killings. In one instance six men, all clearly mili- 
tary, dragged a suspect to a garbage dump, drew knives, and methodically 
stabbed him to death while hundreds of people watched from the road above 
and listened to the man’s screams. In another instance in the southern part of 
the city, military men looked on as a mob they had inspired clubbed a man to 
death. 12 


By May 1983 the death squad campaign was well under way, not just in 
other areas of Java but in the northeastern Sumatran town of Medan as 
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well. In reporting the killings the Indonesian press has had to steer a diffi- 
cult course. Sometimes reports of the killings appeared in the context of a 
news item on a broader anti-crime campaign then being conducted, a cam- 
paign likely to win public approval. For example, two bodies recovered in 
the town of Tangerang, 20 kilometers west of Jakarta, were said to have 
been persons who had been killed because they “had attempted to attack 
security officers” as the latter were launching an intensive and widespread 
campaign against drug addicts and other criminals called Operasi Brantas 
(Operation Combat). In this particular press report, amidst a long list of 
254 crime cases, recovery of 126 sharp weapons, 9,644 grams of morphine, 
344 barbiturate pills, and apprehension of 101 alleged drug traffickers and 
addicts, the reference to the deaths of two alleged criminals shot for at- 
tacking security officers was almost buried.'5 

In another Indonesian paper, a brief item on the work of “Petrus” 
squads in Medan typically came at the end of an article that began by 
noting first a conference that had just been held between the new Kopkam- 
tib commander, General L. B. Murdani, and leaders of the government’s 
own Golkar party. The Golkar delegation congratulated Murdani on his 
recent appointment to Kopkamtib. Murdani, in turn, took the occasion to 
note that “criminality rates in big cities had gone down,” and that “people 
were feeling more safe because they felt protected by the security appara- 
tuses.” Then the report went on to discuss Murdani’s views on the forth- 
coming visit of an Australian parliamentary mission, a visit that might 
include a stopover at the controversial East Timor area. The need to dis- 
cuss such a visit with the Indonesian foreign minister was broached. Fi- 
nally, and only at the end of the article, is the reader suddenly informed 
that “eight bodies of ex-convicts who were the victims of mysterious 
gunmen have been found” in Medan; the report then immediately added, 
quoting Medan police sources, that “since the presence of the mysterious 
gunmen in the town” the crime rate there has fallen sharply. The story 
ended with the observation that the presence of the gunmen “‘in every cor- 
ner of the town” at first “had caused a query among the public.” But, it 
added, after it was found that those killed were “criminals and ex-con- 
victs,” the public had become “convinced” that “the gunmen were security 
officers.”!4 This observation in the news item, presumably, put a some- 
what more reassuring gloss on the situation in accordance with General 
Murdani’s earlier cited statement that people in Indonesia now were “‘feel- 
ing more safe.” 
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As reports about the killings now began to pour in from more and more 
areas of Indonesia—e.g., in early August 1983 one leading Indonesian 
news weekly reported more than a score of killings in East and West Kali- 
mantan (Borneo)!5—Indonesian officials increasingly began to waffle in 
their reactions. At first, say around July 1983, there was approval of the 
killings themselves, along with almost a tacit admission that the “Petrus” 
squads indeed were government condoned, if not led. On July 21, for ex- 
ample, the speaker of the Indonesian parliament and Golkar party stalwart 
General Amir Mahmud declared publicly that he “personally approved of 
the summary killings of hundreds of suspected criminals throughout the 
country in recent months.” Though not admitting that the government 
was directly responsible, Mahmud said that its efforts to combat crime 
should be appreciated. He added that he himself had no objection “if 
hundreds of bandits had to be sacrificed to give a feeling of tranquility to 
150 million Indonesians.” 16 

On July 28, 1983, by which time the latest unofficial count of “Petrus” 
victims had risen to 553, came the most authoritative admission and, in 
fact, apologia for the killings heard thus far. General Ali Murtopo, former 
information minister, Suharto confidant, a major political power broker 
both in the Indonesian army and outside of it, and vice chairman of Indo- 
nesia’s Supreme Advisory Council (Dewan Pertimbangan Agung), de- 
clared nota bene after a meeting with President Sukarto that the killings 
were justified and “in line with the rules governing the implementation of 
the duties of the armed forces.” According to Murtopo, conventional 
methods to combat crime had not worked, and, since Indonesia ‘“‘should 
not let a situation develop” similar to Italy’s Red Brigades problem, “the 
only consideration left in our mind was whether crime should be eradi- 
cated or not.” The killings would stop, Murtopo said, when “those who 
have the authority” decide that “the mission is over.”!7 (It was to be, 
perhaps, Murtopo’s last important public statement; he died in May 1984.) 

Along with the brief comment made somewhat earlier by the Indonesian 
minister of justice, General Ali Said, who declared that the killings very 
well could be the work of security forces, but that, in any case, they were 
to be seen as a “surgical operation to save the life of the patient,” !8 official 
Indonesian quarters at this time generally seemed approving of the “Pe- 
.trus” squads’ work. Initial protests were dismissed almost contemptu- , 
ously. For example, on July 23 General Yogo Sugama, chief of the 
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Indonesian State Intelligence Office (Bakin), after a meeting with President 
Suharto, had little good to say about the concern over the reported killings 
already being voiced by Amnesty International (AI). Inter alia one may 
note that AI in the past has been sharply critical of Indonesia’s human 
rights policies, e.g., its treatment of political prisoners, and this organiza- 
tion, therefore, has not exactly been a favorite in the higher echelons of the 
Suharto government.!9 

Sugama now dismissed AI as a “fuss maker,” declaring that in other 
places such as Amsterdam, people were being killed every day. But AI, 
said Sugama, “did not make a fuss of it in spite of the fact that its head was 
a Dutch legislator.” Sugama wondered why AI made such an issue over 
“the fact that a number of criminals had been killed in Indonesia.” He 
reportedly also said that “the championing of basic human rights should 
give priority to those of the majority, and then those of small groups.”2° 
All this was perhaps as revealing a view as any of the perceptions of legal, 
let alone human, rights current among some top Indonesian leaders today, 
as revealing in its way as Speaker of Parliament Mahmud’s earlier cited 
assertion that he had no problem with sacrificing hundreds of bandits to 
give a feeling of tranquility to the rest of the Indonesian population. Par- 
ticularly so, since Sugama, like Murtopo, made his statement directly after 
conferring with President Suharto. 

However, as the number of bodies continued to increase, a fact dis- 
creetly if not almost surreptitiously reported in the Indonesian press, and 
as international protests began to rise, official Indonesian quarters eventu- 
ally seemed to become more defensive and in fact repudiatory. Too many 
clusters of bodies apparently were being found, and the “Petrus” squads 
seemed to be getting out of hand: 96 bullet-riddled corpses were discov- 
ered in Semarang, Central Java, alone by the end of July, according to the 
Jakarta weekly Tempo, and a long-time and authoritative Australian jour- 
nalist and observer of Indonesian events, Peter Hastings, reported in early 
August 1983 that since March at least 1,400 had been killed by the “Pe- 
trus” squads.2! The LBH and opposition politicians increasingly raised 
their voices in protest. 

Several Indonesian publications also reported that a wave of fear was 
gripping those recently or about to be released from Java’s prisons. The 
director of Jakarta’s largest prison at Tjipanang, in an interview with 
Tempo, asserted that (1) “some prisoners have been murdered within a day 
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or two or their release”; (2) that other prisoners due for release had re- 
quested that they be permitted to stay on inside the prison for a longer 
time for safety reasons; and (3) that yet other prisoners, upon release, im- 
mediately committed offenses so that they could return to the relative se- 
curity of a new incarceration.22 It also became known that police 
authorities in some major cities were cooperating with the “Petrus” squads 
by compiling complete lists of names, with photographs and other particu- 
lars, of ex-convicts or suspected criminal elements believed to be in their 
areas. For example, a list of 900 such names reportedly had been drawn 
up by the Medan police by early April 1983 for subsequent exterminating 
action.?3 

All these reports, and the critical reaction especially in foreign quarters 
that they were provoking, led the Indonesian government to a formal press 
ban. In the first days of August 1983, Kopkamtib, Bakin, and local mili- 
tary command spokesmen, in telephone conversations with print media 
editors and, again, during a government-called conference of editors also 
attended by officials from the Information and Justice Departments, 
warned that because a “final attack” on crime was being prepared by au- 
thorities, no further reports on the wave of killings must appear in the 
press. The true reason for the requested press ban probably was more fully 
revealed by an Information Department official’s judgment that “recent 
reporting of the killings does not help to maintain peace and order.”?4 
The warning, and its implicit indication that still further “Petrus” squad 
action was being planned (however “‘final”), only sharpened adverse reac- 
tion against the Suharto government. Shortly after, Indonesian officials 
began to dissociate themselves from what they earlier had characterized as 
a justified and necessary “surgical operation.” The International Commis- 
sion of Jurists issued from Geneva a sharply worded denunciation, noting 
that regardless of whether it was possible for the Indonesian government 
to contain its rate of criminality, “nothing can justify the summary execu- 
tion of supposed criminals.” Indeed, according to the Commission, among 
the “Petrus” campaign victims were those who had been killed solely be- 
cause they were ex-convicts.25 

The Netherlands particularly was the scene of sharp parliamentary, 
press, and academic reaction to which the Indonesian government could 
not remain insensitive. Since 1967, an international consortium of ad- 
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vanced industrial countries and international banking institutions, called 
the Inter-Governmental Group on Indonesia (IGGD), has provided Indo- 
nesia with more than $10 billion in loans, grants, and various development 
funds. This assistance has been designed to raise Southeast Asia’s largest 
and perhaps strategically most important nation out of the economic quag- 
mire into which it had sunk during the closing years of the Sukarno ad- 
ministration. The Netherlands, over the years, has played a particularly 
pivotal role in the IGGI “club,” but from time to time in recent years 
there has been criticism by the Dutch of Indonesia’s human rights record 
(comparable to such criticism in respect to certain U.S. foreign policies). 
The “Petrus” affair raised human rights concerns among some other West- 
ern IGGI partners as well to a new high. 

By June 1983, some Indonesian security officials already seemed to be 
saying, cautiously, “enough is enough.” For example, Police General R. 
Soedjoko of the Seventh Jakarta Police Region, inaugurating a new secur- 
ity system in the city ward of Cideng, was quoted as having expressed the 
hope that “Petrus” activity would “stop now—this should be enough of 
the acts of the mysterious gunmen.” But when Soedjoko was asked just 
what he meant by his “hope,” he refused further comment, save for a 
noncommital “please interpret it yourself.” By the close of 1983, how- 
ever, tentative demurrers had become official denials and turned more cat- 
egorical. “Petrus,” National Police Chief Soedjarwo now said formally in 
a press interview, in no way involved the Indonesian army. Rather, he 
said, the killings were “the work of young brutal criminals who had been 
influenced by Western videos, television programs and films.” He did ad- 
mit that his police had been “cracking down” lately on “a new breed of 
Western-inspired criminals.” But, he added, if any criminals in fact had 
been killed by the police it had been “under the law” and as “a result of 
resisting arrest.” As for recent expressions of international concern over 
the “Petrus” squads’ activities, Soedjarwo said that foreigners were “‘enti- 
tled to think what they want to think.”27 

On January 6, 1984, Armed Forces Chief Murdani also formally denied 
government involvement in the killings. He explained the deaths instead 
as the result of “gang warfare,” although he too admitted subsequently 
that some criminals might have been shot because they were resisting the 
authorities. He expressed confidence that “Petrus” activity would shortly 
cease. But he noted candidly that he could hardly say more than that: “If 
it were said that the murders have been stopped by the government, that 
would be tantamount to admitting that the government was responsible for 
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them.” Toward the close of 1984, Murdani reiterated his explanation, say- 
ing that the “Petrus” killings were “mostly gangland murders.” He added 
that there had never been an official order given for the killings.?8 

The “gang fight” or “resisting arrest” explanation for the killings was 
repeated by other Indonesian officals such as Information Minister 
Harmoko. But the tendency of some Indonesian euthorities to go beyond 
this formula and offer more extended explanations only tended to keep 
suspicions alive. For example, almost at the same time that Murdani and 
Harmoko were offering their versions of the nature of the killings, Foreign 
Minister Mochtar was telling his visiting Dutch counterpart, Hans van den 
Broek, that the killings should be seen in the context of the mounting rate 
of criminality in Indonesia. This rate, Mochtar claimed, was “now border- 
ing on terrorism,” necessitating further steps to enhance public safety. 
However, with or without such explanations or various official assurances, 
and despite the government imposed press ban, and notwithstanding the 
apparent readiness of various governments, including that of the U.S., to 
accept official Indonesian explanations and not belabor the “Petrus” mat- 
ter, reports of new killings persisted.?° 

Reports filed by the foreign press crops in indonesia: the forthright de- 
nunciations by human rights activists in Indonesia and abroad, and, more 
circuitously, even brief items in the domestic Indonesian press all pointed 
in the same direction. At the end of October 1983, LBH director Mulya 
Lubis told the Agence France Presse correspondent in Jakarta that the 
“Petrus” squads’ activities still were an ongoing, almost daily, occurrence 
in the country. Lubis estimated the total number killed at 3,000, though 
he noted other estimates went as high as 4,000. By early December, how- 
ever, the 4,000 figure apparently had come to be accepted by Adnan 
Buyung Nasution, former LBH chairman. On the occasion of a confer- 
ence of Southeast Asian human rights activists in Jakarta, he noted that 
the 4,000 figure was double that which the LBH itself estimated only a few 
weeks earlier and added that “we can say without kesitation” that the kill- 
ings “are done by the Government apparatus, by the armed forces—in this 
case the military and the police in a joint operation.” In February 1984, a 
Dutch journalist who had been investigating “Petrus” activity said that 
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based on data supplied him by local police posts, a total of about 8,500 
“Petrus” killings had taken place by the end of 1983 in East Java province 
alone. Meanwhile, during the early months of 1984, the Indonesian press 
itself, carefully avoiding any reference to the death squads as such or to the 
government’s anti-crime campaign, continued to publish brief news items 
about villagers discovering small groups of corpses lying in rice fields or on 
side roads. By the end of April the LBH, in a new report, charged that the 
“Petrus” killings were increasing and that “hundreds,” in fact, had been 
murdered by death squads since the beginning of the year.30 

But the situation seemed to have peaked, even though in the closing 
months of 1984 and early weeks of 1985 the Indonesian press continued to 
carry items on slayings of alleged criminals and recidivists.3! The com- 
mander of the Yogyakarta Military District, Lt. Col. Tuswandi, was 
quoted as saying in early January that “we do not take chances with 
criminals who persist in their evil ways and always are trying to get away 
with it.” But even by August 1984, something of a consensus among some 
(not all) Indonesian and foreign observers seemed to be emerging that at 
least certain kinds of the killings were declining. What were regarded as 
“Petrus” victims who had been shot to death were fewer. But, on the 
other hand, there were more victims who had been stabbed, strangled, or 
beaten to death. Academic Indonesian criminologists themselves did not 
agree on whether or not the “Petrus” problem was fading. What particu- 
lar victim had been killed by a death squad and which one had been mur- 
dered in the course of an “ordinary,” including gang-related, criminal 
activity, could, in the absence of any broadly accepted government expla- 
nation of the “Petrus” affair, only be surmised. What seemed more cer- 
tain, in the view of observers, was that the wave of killings had provided an 
opportunity to some to settle political or personal scores.32 

The latter was hardly a new phenomenon in Indonesia. Following the 
abortive coup of September 30, 1965, instigated by elements of the Indone- 
sian Communist Party (PKI) in concert with dissident Indonesian mili- 
tary, tens and probably hundreds of thousands in Jakarta and parts of Java. 
had been massacred by usually military-supervised youth groups, often 
Muslim in orientation, by village guards, and other vigilante units. PKI 
and front group members, real or suspected party sympathizers, and, it is 
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to be feared, many with not the slightest connection either to the coup 
attempt or the PKI, but instead targets of various personal dislikes, ven- 
dettas, and rumors, were murdered. 

These events are usually referred to in acronym-minded Indonesia as the 
“Gestapu” affair (from Gerakan September Tiga Puluh, or Thirty Septem- 
ber Movement), and the legacy of “Gestapu” ard its victims is likely to 
make itself felt for some time. For example, the thought world in which 
the “Petrus” method might well come to be applied to other malefactors in 
Indonesia was illustrated by the suggestion of one member of the Indone- 
sian parliament, Ali Imran Kadir. A member of the United Development 
Party (Partai Persatuan Pembangunan, PPP), a Muslim opposition group 
strongly critical of the Suharto government, Kadir suggested that in emu- 
lation of the “Petrus” squads, the government should begin using secret 
agents to execute corrupt public officials in the same summary fashion. 
This suggestion, doubtless made to embarrass the government, was re- 
jected by Speaker of the Parliament Mahmud, who said that anyone pass- 
ing judgment on corrupt officials without a trial was as bad as the officials 
themselves.?3 Considering what Mahmud himself had said shortly before 
on the “Petrus” killings, his explanation seemed, to some, rather disingen- 
uous. Furthermore, former participants in the “Petrus” squads who, for 
one reason or another, themselves subsequently came to be in conflict with 
the law and then confessed to their involvement in the death squads, now 
also began dying under “mysterious” circumstances, prompting new pro- 
tests by the LBH.*4 

For obvious reasons, little information has been released by the Indone- 
sian government thus far about the thousands of “Petrus” victims. How 
many of them actually were criminals, as government spokesmen have 
claimed, who for whatever reason had not or could not have been brought 
to justice, how many were ex-convicts who might or might not have re- 
turned to a life of crime, and how many merely were perceived as danger- 
ous, either by police intelligence sources or by others in their communities, 
‘is impossible to say. It probably never will be known, given the reticence 
‘about their operations on the part of all Indonesian national security agen- 
cies, including the police. 

In this connection it should be noted that, apart from its own intelli- 
gence sources (e.g., in the previously mentioned Kopkamtib and Bakin 
agencies), Indonesia’s police also have developed in a number of areas, 
especially in larger cities like Jakarta, a number of so-called environmental 
security systems (siskamling). Like block watch and neighborhood watch 


33. Jakarta Post, July 31, 1983. 
34. Indonesié Bulletin, September 1984, pp. 15-16; Merdeka (Jakarta), May 19, 1984. 
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areas found in some U.S. cities, these systems depend on the monitoring 
and the vigilance—and therefore the suspicions, whether justified or not— 
of members of a given community. It is unnecessary to emphasize the 
probability of abuse in such a system in an environment such as “Gestapu” 
era or “Petrus” era Indonesia, when the absence of due process can have 
tragic consequences for those who arouse suspicion or merely personal dis- 
like. In his earlier cited statement that the “Petrus” killings were the work 
of “young criminals” influenced by Western films and video, General 
Soedjarwo, the police chief, also said that the crime rate in Indonesia was 
being cut. He noted that “stricter policing methods” in Indonesia these 
days “involved the active participation of the community in crime preven- 
tion,” so that the police had succeeded “in multiplying their eyes and ears” 
by appealing to the public for help. The fact that “personal scores” appar- 
ently were and are being settled through the “Petrus” squads suggests a 
further compounding of the problem of failure in due process and in the 
rule of law, already so evident in the “Gestapu” affair. 

The whole issue is aggravated further still by what seems almost to be a 
kind of macabre “sporting” element in the work of some of the death 
squads. Hadji Johannes Princen, noted human rights activist and chair- 
man of the Institute of the Defense of Human Rights (Lembaga Pem 
Hak--Hak Azazi Manusia) in Jakarta investigated conditions in East Java 
at the close of 1983. He reported that early every evening in the Kediri 
and Jember areas special police or army death squad personnel put on 
their masks and other special garb and began roaming about killing re- 
ported dacoits (so-called bromotjorah) and other suspected criminals in 
nearby villages.35 

Having said all this, it also must be noted that according to both Indo- 
nesian police sources and academic criminologists, criminal gangsterism in 
Indonesia—whether incited by “Western video” or not—has grown signifi- 
cantly. The actual basis of this claim is hard to establish, however. Offi- 
cial sources are loath to provide exact rates of criminality, certainly to 
foreign investigators, either for reasons of public policy or because data are 
inexact. One high-ranking police source in Jakarta in July 1984 told me 
that the official number of homicides recorded in the metropolitan capital 
had risen from 285 in 1982 to 378 in 1983; but he did not wish to enter into 
speculation as to whether this increase was due to the “Petrus” squads. 
Assuming some core of truth in all anecdotal and press report indications 
of crime increases in recent years, it should be added that many of the 
“Petrus” squads indeed started out as being targeted against what appear 
to have been well-organized criminal gangs operating both in larger cities 


35. Tapol Bulletin, January 1984, p. 6. 
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such as Medan, Jakarta, and Surabaya, and in certain rural areas of Cen- 
tral and East Java provinces. Village dacoity has a long history in parts of 
Indonesia, as it has in other rural societies, and even organized crime was 
hardly unknown in the colonial era, e.g., in such cities as Surabaya, though 
then it was focused more on relatively less violent forms such as loan- 
sharking, burglary, fencing of stolen property, and various confidence 
schemes. The higher incidences of murder and gang warfare are phenom- 
ena of more recent decades, but they are scarcely unique to Indonesia. 

More significant, perhaps, for the current state of affairs is the self-per- 
ception of alienation from Indonesian society and of being in a kind of 
subterranean cult of outlaw nihilism, that prevails among members of In- 
donesian gangs, a condition exemplified by the name that they have given 
themselves: gabungan anak liar (lit. “association of wild children”), or 
“wild bunch,” or, as the Indonesians have called them, gali-gali. Having 
tattooed themselves with a group affiliation, usually on the inside of one of 
their thighs, the gali-gali’s telltale marks were what the “Petrus” squads 
first searched for in their killing sprees. But by the close of 1983 such 
evidence no longer appears to have been necessary for suspects to be killed. 
One reason was, at least according to both police and academic criminol- 
ogy sources with whom I spoke, that the tattooed gali-gali increasingly 
were perceived to be only the “little fish.” Once the “Petrus” campaign 
began, as masses of Indonesians had already discovered to their cost, crim- 
inal gang influence was quickly seen to extend to higher echelons of the 
business, political, and military strata of society.’ And these remained 
inviolate. Whatever surcease from crime Indonesians may have exper- 
ienced because of the “Petrus” campaign, that campaign, from ali ac- 
counts, does not appear to have touched the leadership structure of the 
criminal gang world itself. The fact that it has not touched this leadership 
structure likely will mitigate, over time, the current approval of the killings 
among the general population—an approval some official quarters pri- 
vately tend to allege. 

The “Petrus” campaign now appears to be fading into history, not least 
because of its adverse international publicity. As it does, the public policy 
makers of the Suharto regime, who only two years ago had announced a 
shift in national security policy from a priority concern with political sub- 
version to problems of domestic unrest and criminality, seem to be shifting 
gears again. Earlier I have written of how the perceived threat of subver- 
sion, particularly of communism, has played an essential role in the 
Suharto government’s strategies of maintaining regime stability and in the 
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conduct of its regional foreign policy.3” It is to this same lodestar of policy 
that the Indonesian government appears to be returning, now that the “Pe- 
trus” campaign has become increasingly marginal. The tried and tested 
formula that communism remains a continuing “latent” danger to the 
country thus began to be revived again during the first half of 1984. 

For example, the Indonesian army chief of staff, General Rudini, early 
in March 1984, ordered an “intensive cleaning-up” of “Communist rem- 
nants within the Indonesian army.” He warned against the “latent Com- 
munist danger” to the nation, which he said could appear after 
“Communist remnants have mixed in with society.” There was speculation 
that Rudini’s abrupt order—which came as a surprise to many observers 
since there had been a lull of several years in the steady drumfire of official 
warnings about the “latent” communist threat that Indonesia is still fac- 
ing—might have been prompted by a recent case of large-scale embezzle- 
ment by an army officer, or by an effort to justify imposing further 
registration and restrictions on the movements and settlement of hundreds 
of thousands of former political prisoners.?8 These prisoners originally 
had been arrested on suspicion of involvement in the “Gestapu” affair, but 
in the overwhelming number of cases have never been tried or convicted. 

Shortly before Rudini’s order, General Murdani had inaugurated a new 
National Vigilance Course for Indonesian businessmen. On that occasion 
Murdani warned that Indonesia needed to continue to maintain a high 
spirit of vigilance against the communist danger. The reason, he said, is 
that even though at present the nation is “calm,” the communist under- 
ground in Indonesia is continuing its attempts to return to power.>° 

Given Murdani’s and Rudini’s pronouncements in light of the pattern of 
Indonesian national security policies over the years, one might perhaps, in 
conclusion, speculate about likely future official perspectives on the 
1982-84 mass killings. In the not too distant future, I suggest, some Indo- 
nesian leaders will be under considerable temptation to link the episode of 
the killings to the “latent” danger of communist subversion which Indone- 
sia seemingly perpetually faces, thus implicitly seeking a kind of retroac- 
tive sanction for the “Petrus” campaign. 


37. Justus M. van der Kroef, “National Security, Defense Strategy and Foreign Policy 

Perceptions in Indonesia,” Orbis, Summer 1976, pp. 461—496. 
38. AFP (Jakarta), March 2, 1984 (FBIS, March 2, 1984). 
39. Sinar Harapan, February 27, 1984. 








DEMOCRACY AND THE PERSISTENCE 
OF WESTERNIZED ELITE 
DOMINANCE IN SRI LANKA 


Robert Oberst 








Many Third World nations, at independence, were 
ruled and dominated by western-oriented elites who dressed, spoke, and 
acted more like their European colonizers than the other citizens of their 
country. The persistence of these elites in dominating the politics of many 
Third World nations has raised questions concerning the nature of rule in 
these countries. In this article I will examine western-oriented elite rule of 
a Third World democracy, Sri Lanka, specifically arguing that these elites 
continue to rule despite democratic institutions. I also will show that sev- 
eral levels of power have emerged in the Sri Lankan government. At the 
top is a small group of western-oriented leaders who dominate the national 
policy-making process while the other legislators in Parliament act as in- 
. termediaries between the national government and the local village level 
elites. 

The westernized elite’s continued domination of power has persisted de- 
spite Sri Lanka’s impressive record of democratic rule and egalitarian poli- 
cies. Power has been transferred peacefully between competing political 
groups on six occasions in the past 30 years, wealth has been redistributed, 
education is free and openly available to all, and an extensive system of 
social welfare programs has been instituted. Yet within this democratic 
framework exists a strong continued domination by the westernized elite. 


Elites Defined 
In the 1960s Marshall Singer argued that the political elite of Sri Lanka 
had experienced a great deal of change since independence. He stated that 
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there was a new emerging elite that was more in tune with “the needs and 
aspirations of the mass of the population.”! It was more traditional in 
orientation and came from a background different from the elite that con- 
trolled Sri Lanka at independence. This argument was challenged by Tissa 
Fernando who argued that Sri Lankan politics has been and still is con- 
trolled by a very narrow elite which gained power during the period of 
colonial rule.? Both of these studies are marked by very questionable defi- 
nitions of what constitutes a political elite. Singer defines it as all members 
of the legislative bodies of Sri Lanka, while Fernando states that the elite 
includes both those in the formal structure of authority and others outside 
it who wield influence and power. However, he never clearly defines 
whom he is talking about. Fernando does offer one point that is of signifi- 
cance in understanding the elites of Sri Lanka and other political systems 
when he makes the distinction between a national and a local elite. The 
national elite includes all those who are making decisions or wielding influ- 
ence having national effects while the local elites are the influence wielders 
at the village or municipal level.3 Although these two distinctions are a 
little vague, they indicate that power in Sri Lanka exists at two very dis- 
tinct levels and that influence is wielded by different individuals at each 
level. 

Johan Galtung has made a similar argument for all Third World na- 
tions.+ He makes the distinction between the center and periphery within 
individual countries, in essence arguing that the center and the periphery 
have different and at times conflicting interests. The decision makers at 
the center dominate the nation and impose their needs and values on the 
decisions affecting the rest of the population. Both Singer and Fernando 
have tended to treat members of the Sri Lankan Parliament as a mono- 
lithic group that is part of the national elite. The proposition tested in this 
article is that the legislative elite in Sri Lanka is divided on an ascriptive 
basis among several different levels of authority and influence. The main 
distinction is between a national and a local elite, and election to Parlia- 
ment does not automatically indicate that a politician joins the national 


1. Marshall Singer, The Emerging Elite (Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Press, 1964), p. 49. 

2. Tissa Fernando, “Elite Politics in the New States: The Case of Post-Independence Sri 
Lanka,” Pacific Affairs 46:3 (Fall 1973) pp. 361-383; also see James Jupp, “Political Leader- 
ship in Sri Lanka: The Parliamentary Parties,” in Leadership in South Asia, ed. Bishwa N. 
Pandey (New Delhi: Vikas Publishing, 1977). 

3. Fernando, “Elite Politics,” p. 372; also see Ralph Pieris, “New Elites in Sri Lanka,” in 
Social Development and Planning in Asia (New Delhi: Abhinav, 1976), pp. 237-247. 

4. Johan Galtung, “A Structural Theory of Imperialism,” Journal of Peace Research, No. 
2 (1971), pp. 81-116. 
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elite. There appears to be a very strong relationship between the educa- 
tional background of the legislators and the amount of influence they wield 
in Parliament, as well as their ability to achieve cabinet level status. The 
educational background and careers of. members of the Seventh and 
Eighth. Parliaments are used to illustrate the distinction between the two 
elites. 

The educational systems of Third World nations have often mirrored 
the nation’s social structures. As noted by Fernando, these systems have 
played an important role in preparing elites to rule their countries. Colo- 
nial education was geared to training the indigenous population to fill the 
colony’s lower administrative posts. Those receiving a western style edu- 
cation were favored by the British in Ceylon and, as Fernando argues, 
these people became separated from the masses both culturally and eco- 
nomically. The elite was highly westernized and approached the problems 
of the country from a western perspective. After independence and the 
emergence of a competitive party system, these same elites were able to 
maintain power by donning the cloak of the common people and appealing 
to them as one of their own. The result, according to Fernando, is political 
parties that claim to be the party of the poor rural farmers and urban 
working class but remain culturally and economically removed from both 
groups. = . : 

The pustindependence history of Sri Lanka has been marked b very 
strong electoral competition. Two blocs of parties have vied for power in 
the last six parliamentary elections, each bloc winning three times. The 
competitive party system emerged in 1956 with the victory of a populist 
coalition that championed the cause of. the common people. This coali- 
tion, formed by S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike, was later absorbed into 
Bandaranaike’s Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) and has been known as 
the party of the rural worker. The second bloc of parties has been led by 
the United National Party (UNP), which emerged out of the struggle for 
independence and easily won the first two elections of independent Sri 
Lanka. The UNP quickly developed an image of being the party of the 
urban educated and westernized elite of the nation. This image has been 
eroded since J. R. Jayawardene, one of the party’s founders, took control 
from Dudley Senanayake in 1972. Jayawardene, realizing the reality of 
electoral politics in a nation where a small minority of the people speak 
English and almost 80% live in villages, attempted to restructure the UNP 
into a party more in touch with the mass culture. He now attributes his 
overwhelming success at the polls in the 1977 election to this restructur- 
ing. . i 


5. President Junius Richard Jayawardene, personal interview on February 23, 1979. 
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In addition to these two blocs, two Marxist parties also shated in ruling 
the country during the period under study. The Communist Party of Sri 
Lanka and the Lanka Sama Samaja Party, a Trotskyite organization, 
joined the SLFP in a coalition government in 1970. Both of these parties 


. have championed the causes of the poor peasant and worker. Thus, all of 


the major parties involved in the governments during the Seventh and 


_ Eighth Parliaments have presented themselves as representatives of the 


mass culture and the poor of Sri Lanka.® 

The Sri Lankan educational system was largely shaped by the British in 
order to meet the needs of British administrators to train an indigenous 
elite for some administrative posts. Two dualities that separated and clas- 
sified students were built into the system: private and public schools, and 
instruction given in three languages, English, Tamil, and Sinhala.’ The 
private schools offering in English as the medium of instruction soon ac- 
quired a higher status and were considered to be of higher quality than the 
schools offering the vernacular.® 

Under the colonial administration, several secondary schools acquired 
very high status. Two in the Colombo area earned a great deal of prestige, 
Royal and Saint Thomas’ colleges,? and for many years their graduates 
filled the ranks of government servants and, later, politicians. For the pur- 


` poses of this study, several other schools have been added to these two as 
. the most prestigious on the island: Saint Joseph’s College, Ananda Col- 
' lege, Colombo Ladies College, and Saint Bridget’s Convent in Colombo, 


and Trinity College in the regional center of Kandy.!° These schools have 
become more prestigious since independence as the educational system has 
expanded. The seven elite schools make up 0.2% of total secondary 
schools. 

Below these in prestige are 24 (0.8% of the total) secondary schools 
located in Colombo and major regional centers which carry influence and 


6. In addition to these parties, several parties representing the ethnic minority group, the 
Sri Lanka Tamils, had representatives in Parliament. The members of Parliament of these 
parties are not included in the analysis that follows. 

7. J. E. Jayasuriya, Education in Ceylon Before and After Independence, 1939-1968 (Co- 
lombo: Associated Educational Publishers, 1969), p. 2. 

8. Ibid., pp. 2-6. 

9. In Sri Lanka, the term college is used to denote a secondary school. It originally re- 
ferred to collegiate schools that offered instruction in English with separately organized pri- 
mary departments (see Jayasuriya, Education in Ceylon, p. 6). The term is now used to refer 
to certain secondary schools in all three mediums of instruction. 

10. These schools conform to a list of prestigious schools used by Fernando in “Elite Poli- 
tics,” p. 378, with the exception of Colombo Ladies College and Saint Bridget’s Convent. 
Both of these schools were primarily for women and most of the female MPs are graduates of 
one of these two schools. 
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are considered to rank above the third group or least prestigious schools in 
the villages and cities of Sri Lanka. These latter number 3,110, or 99% of 
the total 3,141 secondary schools in the country (1971 statistics).1! It 
should be noted that the ranking of the schools on the basis of their pres- 
tige is somewhat arbitrary and in some cases strong arguments could be 
made to include a school in a different category. In any case, the ranking 
offers a rough outline of the educational divisions in the society. 


Education and Political Careers 
In examining the political careers of legislators in light of the level of 
schools attended, information on the educational background of 227 of 264 
members of the governing party or coalition in the Seventh (1970-77) and 
Eighth (1977-present) Parliaments was obtained.!2 Of this group, 76 
(33.5%) attended one of the elite schools (see Table 1).13 Just under 30% 
attended the second level of schools while over 37% attended less prestigi- 
ous schools. The elite schools and the middle level schools supply dispro- 





TABLE 1 Government Members of Parliament and Secondary School Attended 


Seventh Eighth 
Parliament Parliament Total 
Category of 
School no. % no. % no. % 

Elite 38 33.9 38 30.4 76 33.5 
Middle Level 28 34.0 38 30.4 66 29.1 
Least Prestigious 36 32.1 49 39.2 85 37.4 

Total 112 100.0 125 100.0 227 100.0 
Unknown 17 20 37 


11. Statistical Abstract of the Democratic Socialist Republic of Sri Lanka-1977 (Colombo: 
Department of Census and Statistics, Ministry of Plan Implementation, 1979), p. 435. 

12. The data for the present study comes from a series of interviews taken during the 
Eighth Parliamentary term with both present members and members of the Seventh Parlia- 
ment. The data for the Eighth Parliament comes from H. B. W. Abeynaike, Ceylon Daily 
News Parliament of Sri Lanka, 1977 (Colombo: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 1978); for 
the Seventh Parliament from H. B. W. Abeynaike and H. P. Ameratunga, Ceylon Daily News 
Parliament of Ceylon, 1970 (Colombo: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 1971); and for the 
Sixth Parliament from H. B. W. Abeynaike, ed., Ceylon Daily News Parliament of Ceylon, 
1965 (Colombo: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 1965). 

13. These figures do not agree with those listed by Fernando in “Elite Politics,” p. 379, 
and Jupp in “Political Leadership,” p. 499. Both of these writers used the whole Parliament 
for analysis rather than just the government members. 
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TABLE 2 Percentage of School Graduates in Parliament Appointed to Cabinet 


Ministries 
Category of Percentage of Graduates 
School Number in Parliament 
Elite 34 44.7 
Middle Level 11 16.7 
Least Prestigious 8 9.4 





portionate numbers of recruits to Parliament; however, a very significant 
proportion of the MPs come from backgrounds in the least prestigious 
schools. This indicates that graduates of these schools do have access to 
the legislature. 

When ministerial appointments are examined, the pervasive influence of 
the elite schools becomes more apparent. Table 2 shows that about 44% 
of the graduates of the elite schools who were in the Seventh or the Eighth 
Parliament were appointed to Cabinet posts while only 17% of the gradu- 
ates of the second level and 9% of the least prestigious school graduates 
received Cabinet appointments. : 

It would appear that a very direct relationship exists between the power 
one attains in Parliament and the secondary school one attends, as clearly 
shown in Table 3. The graduates of the least prestigious schools are more 
likely to be backbenchers while those of the most prestigious are more 
likely to be appointed to the Cabinet. 

Even though elite school graduates are more likely to be ministers, this 
does not reflect their true influence. The data presented in Table 4 indicate 
that the most important ministries within the Cabinet are given almost 
exclusively to the graduates of the elite schools. The table also reports the 
percentage of bills presented to Parliament by the graduates of the three 
levels of schools for two periods, one from the Seventh (June 1970-No- 
vember 1971) and one from the Eighth Parliament (September 1977-July 
1978). The graduates of the elite schools presented over 90% of the bills 
to Parliament during the two periods of analysis even though they ac- 
counted for less than 60% of the total number of ministers. It would ap- 
pear that the graduates of the elite schools dominate the important 
positions of power in the Sri Lankan government. 

Seventy-one interviews were conducted with UNP, SLFP, or left party 
government members of the Seventh and Eighth Parliaments. Members 
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TABLE 3 Formal Power in Parliament and School Attended 


Deputy f 
Ministers Ministers Backbenchers 
Category of l : 
School no. % no. %o no. % 
Elite 34 64.2 14 , 19.7 28 27.2 
Middle Level 11 20.8 30 42.3 25 24.3 
Least Prestigious 8 15.0 27 - 38.0 50 ` 48.5 
Total 53 100.0 71 100.0 103 100.0 


NOTE: x?=41.9, significant at the .001 level with 4 degrees of freedom. The sample 
involved is not random and therefore a chi-square measure is of little significance. It is 
included here and in later tables to indicate the statistical probability of achieving the 
distribution in the table by chance if the sample had been random. 

For each Parliament, all members who held the post of minister are included as ministers 
while the deputy ministers include all those who held that post or a district ministry and ic 
not become ministers during the term of Parliament. 





TABLE 4 Bills Presented to Parliament and School Attended by SLFP and. UNP 
Ministers . 


Percentage of all 


Number Ministers with Known Number of 
Category of of Educational Bills Percent 
School Ministers Backgrounds Presented _ of Bills 
Elite 21 58.3 116 90.6 
Middle Level 9 25.0 10 7.8 
Least Prestigious 6 16.7 2 1.6 
Unknown 3 j 9 


NOTE: x2=15.4, significant at the .001 level with two degrees of freedom. 





were asked whether they had any relatives involved in politics, where they 
were born, and why they became involved in politics. 

Table 5 reports the number of MPs interviewed who had relatives in- 
volved in politics and the schools the MPs attended. A very strong rela- 
tionship exists between graduates of the elite schools and the political 
importance of their relatives. Graduates of elite schools were much more 
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TABLE 5 Relatives in Politics and School Attended 


Category of Local MP, Minister 
School None Government or Judge 
Elite 5 2 12 
Middle Level 11 9 7 
Least Prestigious 14 8 4 
Total 30 19 23 


NOTE: x?=20.5, significant at the .02 level with 4 degrees of freedom. 


likely to have relatives who were ministers or held other important posi- 
tions in government such as president or Supreme Court justice. Those 
MPs who attended the least prestigious schools were less likely to have 
relatives with political backgrounds beyond local government. In addi- 
tion, as would be expected, the elite school attenders came from urban 
backgrounds (Table 6) and tended to be born outside of the electorate they 
represented (see Table 7). 

Those MPs who attended the elite schools also tended to enter politics 
or join a political party with a very specific purpose, while those from less 
prestigious schools gave more general reasons for entering Parliament and 
joining their party. The non-elite school graduates were inclined to speak 
in terms of “serving their electorate” or “developing their electorate.” The 
elite school attenders spoke of promoting specific ideologies, both of the 
right and left, or policies such as land reform. The ability of the elite 


TABLE 6 School Attended and Main Site of Home As Child 


Category of Regional 
School Colombo City Rural 
Elite 8 3 7 
Middle Level 5 8 11 
Least Prestigious 2 4 18 
Total 15 15 36 


NOTE: x?=10.8, significant at the .05 level with 4 degrees of freedom. 
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TABLE 7 Place of Birth and School Attended 


Category of Outside of 
School Colombo Electorate Electorate 
Elite 4 4 10 
Middle Level 0 9 15 
Least Prestigious 0 7 19 
Total 4 20 44 


NOTE: x?=13.5, significant at the .02 level with 4 degrees of freedom. 


school graduates to better articulate ideologies and thus appear to have a 
very specific reason for becoming involved in politics may be the result of 
their westernized education rather than any difference between the two 
groups. In any case, the relationship is not strong.1¢ 

Thus it appears that those MPs who attended the most elite schools in 
Sri Lanka were more likely to be appointed to Cabinet positions, especially 
those positions with the most policy-making influence, and they tended to 
be born either in Colombo or outside the electorate they represented and 
to have grown up in urban environments. In addition, they were more 
likely to have relatives who were MPs or in other important positions of 
power, and to be able to articulate western ideologies and thus appear to 
have a very specific purpose in entering politics. This is in contrast to 
those MPs attending the least prestigious schools who were over-repre- 
sented among the backbenchers, were generally born in the electorates 
they represented, came from rural backgrounds, and rarely had relatives in 
Parliament. 

Considering what has already been argued, it would be expected that 
those attending the elite schools would find their careers in Parliament 
much easier, with faster access to positions of power than those MPs who 
attended other schools. The average age at which the members of the Sev- 
enth and Eighth Parliaments first ran for public ofice (either Parliament 
or local government) was 34.6 years. Surprisingly. there was little varia- 
tion in the parties and in the educational backgrounds of the members. 
The average age of the first candidacy for Parliament was 39.5 years. 
Again there was little variation in the parties and the educational back- 
ground of the members. Thus the educational background of the members 
does not affect their age of entry into politics. 


14, The relationship was significant at the .10 level. 
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When one examines the number of years of political experience required 
before an MP was appointed to the post of deputy minister or minister, the 
importance of a background at one of the elite schools becomes evident. 
As would be expected, the ministers and deputy ministers of the Seventh 
and Eighth Parliaments had more experience than did the backbenchers. 
However, it took longer for the members who attended non-elite schools to 
be named to these posts than it did the MPs from the elite schools. The 
average number of years of political experience before the elite school min- 
isters were appointed to the Cabinet was 12.1 years (see Table 8). Those 
Cabinet ministers with backgrounds in the least prestigious schools took 
24.8 years. When the number of years that each member spent in Parlia- 
ment before his or her appointment to a cabinet position is examined, a 
similar pattern is found. Yet these findings may be misleading. The fre- 
quent changes in government in Sri Lanka have made it likely that some 
members will be elected to Parliament while their party is out of power, so 
that they must wait for their party to regain power before being appointed 
to the Cabinet. Consequently, the number of years in which the MP 
served in Parliament while his party was in power before he received his 
first appointment was examined, and these findings are reported in Table 
9. The strong pattern continues. What is surprising is the low level of 
experience of the elite school graduates appointed to the Cabinet. They 
averaged only three years of experience in governments in Parliament 
before being appointed. A pattern also appears where certain members are 
appointed to a Cabinet post shortly after entering Parliament, bypassing 
other more experienced members of the party and without first being ap- 
pointed a deputy minister. Table 10 reports the distribution of members 
who achieved Cabinet status quickly and their educational backgrounds. 


TABLE 8 Years of Political Experience Prior to Cabinet Appointment Among 
SLFP and UNP Ministers 


Average Years Average Years 
Ministers Deputy Ministers 
Category of 
School no. ave. no. ave. 
Elite 29 12.1 28 9.2 
Middle Level 11 15.4 26 12.2 


Least Prestigious 8 24.8 24 14.0 


NOTE: Left party ministers are not included because they did not have an opportunity to 
participate in the Cabinet before 1964. 
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TABLE 9 Average Years of Parliamentary Experience in Government and 


- Educational Background 
Ministers 
First Appt. 
Deputy as Deputy First Appt. 
Ministers Minister as Minister Total 
Category of : : 
School no. ave. no. . ave no. ave. no. ave, 
Elite - 28 1.8 17-45 12 1.0 29 3.0 
Middle Level 26 3.0 6 6.2 5 1.6 11 4.1 


Least Prestigious 24 4.4 4 10.5 4 5.2 8 7.6 


NOTE: Left party members are not included. 


TABLE 10 Years of Experience in Government Before Ministerial Appointment 


and Educational Background 
Category of - Those Appointed Those Appointed Those Appointed 
School: - Within One Year. ` Within 2-5 years . After 6 Years 
Elite 1 6 ` 9 
Middle Level r 3 4 ` 
Least Prestigious l i 2 i 5: 
Total 20 i o H i8 


NOTE: Left party ministers not included. 


In addition, those members who achieved Cabinet status within one year 
of entering Parliament also tended to hold the major positions of power in 
the Cabinet. For the periods 'in which the presentation of bills to Parlia- 
ment was examined, there were sixteen cabinet ministers who had less than 
one year of experience in the government before being named a minister, 
and twenty others. These sixteen ministers presented 76 bills compared 
with 25 for the twenty others. Thus, entry into the Cabinet did not require - 
legislative experience and those who entered with little experience tended 
to hold the most influential positions in the government. Overwhelmingly, 
these people were graduates of the elite schools. An examination of those 
elite school graduates who were not ministers in the governments of the 
Seventh and Eighth Parliaments indicates that very few elite school gradu- 
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ates fail to be appointed as a minister or deputy minister. In the Seventh 
and Eighth Parliaments there were twenty SLFP and UNP elite school 
graduates who were backbenchers. Of these twenty, sixteen had no experi- 
ence in a government prior to the Parliament. Of the four who did have 
experience, three had been deputy ministers in earlier governments. Thus 
very few graduates of the elite schools had failed to achieve ministerial or 
deputy ministerial appointment within a reasonable length of time. 

It would appear that the graduates of the elite schools provide most of 
the policy makers in the Sri Lankan government. They comprise an elite 
that dominates the important positions of power in the legislature, and 
even within the elite there appears to be a small coterie which finds an 
easier access to the positions of formal power. 


Conclusion 

The evidence just cited points out several patterns of power in Sri Lanka 
among what can easily be called a political elite, the members of the legis- 
lature of the country. On the bottom level are those who do not speak 
English. They are the products of local schools that offer courses in the 
official language of Sri Lanka, Sinhala. On the second level are the Eng- 
lish-speaking members of the nation’s elite. Most of these have graduated 
from relatively prestigious schools. These people do not have the inner 
connections with the power structure to lead to a rapid advancement in 
their careers. At the top level are a select few of the graduates of the very 
top schools in Sri Lanka. These are the descendants of earlier leaders of 
Sri Lanka and find that their political careers progress very rapidly.}* 
There clearly is a division in Parliament between those with most of the 
decision-making power at the national level and the rest of Parliament. 
The decision makers are the graduates of the elite schools who have 
achieved their authority in Parliament quickly with little waiting. 
Although this group is not closed, access to it is limited and it remains 
populated largely by graduates of the elite schools. 

The second division in Parliament is made up of the rest of the mem- 
bers. Their main function is the dispensing of patronage and the oversee- 
ing of development projects in their electorates. They are the 
representative link between the local power elite and the national decision- 
making elite. While they do have some influence with the national elite, 
they are largely a part of the local elite. Singer’s analysis of the elite in Sri 
Lanka failed to look at the distinctions between these two groups and saw 


15. Some students of the elite schools attended the schools on scholarships. They are 
clearly not part of the traditional ruling elite. 
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the emergence of a new elite by looking at the larger subgroup, the nation- 
ally powerless MPs who have become much more representative of the 
masses of people in the electorates of the country.!© Yet as this analysis 
has indicated, the decision-making power tends to remain in the hands of 
the British-educated and westernized elite. 

It would appear that the democratic institutions created to form the 
government of Sri Lanka after independence have not opened up the 
power in the country to all elements of society. In addition, despite the 
public statements by the leaders of both parties that the speakers of 
Sinhala should not be discriminated against, those who do not speak Eng- 
lish and those who do not come from the most westernized educational 
institutions in the country are excluded from decision making. It would 
appear that democratic institutions and public statements do not necessar- 
ily distribute power equally in a society. 


16. Singer, Emerging Elite. The powerlessness of the backbench MPs is discussed in more 
depth in Robert Oberst, Legislators, Development, and Representation in Sri Lanka (Boulder, 
Colorado: Westview, 1985). 





THE POLITICS OF BONN-BENING 
NORMALIZATION, 1972-84 





Philip Brick 





Although less dramatic than Sino—American rap- 
prochement, the normalization of relations between the People’s Republic 
of China and the countries of West Europe represents an important event 
in postwar international politics. Some analysts might contend that the 
development of Sino—-West European relations is of great strategic impor- 
tance. To speak of West Europe as a whole, however, is not entirely accu- 
rate, since each West European country measures its relationship with 
China according to its own national interests, which are not always identi- 
cal to those of other members of the European Community. 

In this context, West Germany is perhaps the most outstanding exam- 
ple. The Federal Republic of Germany’s unique position between East 
and West requires Bonn to view its relations with China on qualitatively 
different terms than other major European powers. Germany’s geographic 
position and political situation as a “divided state” require West German 
foreign policy to concentrate on the stabilization of East-West relations in 
Europe and, in view of Moscow’s sensitivities, the FRG cannot afford to 
view China as a “counterweight” to the Soviet Union. Given this funda- 
mental prerequisite of West German foreign policy, the Chinese have been 
forced to play the “activist” role in Sino—-West German relations since 
China views the security of the FRG as crucial to the Western alliance 
whose stability is seen in Beijing as critical to China’s security as well. 

Because the significance of Chinese-West German political ties is often 
misunderstood, this article will attempt to: 


Analyze the intricacies of the long road to Sino—West German political under- 
standing, stressing the strengths and limitations of the relationship. 


Philip Brick is a graduate student of political science at the 
University of California, Berkeley. The author wishes to thank William T. Tow and Douglas 
T. Stuart for assistance and encouragement. 
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Review recent shifts in Bonn and Beijing’s international outlook and assess the 
impact these changes have had on Sino—West German political relations in the 
1980s. 


Since China’s foreign relations are particularly sensitive to “problems of 
history” that may have come between China and any given country, I will 
begin my survey with a brief historical overview cf Sino-German relations. 


Background 

Germany began its trade relations with China after the Opium War and by 
the start of World War I had become China’s second largest trading part- 
ner after Great Britain. After its defeat, Germany never regained its for- 
mer trade position with China, but ranked fourth behind the United 
States, Japan, and England.! The inter-war period, however, witnessed 
progressive improvement of Sino-German relations because Germany was 
no longer seen in China as an imperial power. Sun Yat-sen once called on 
the “suppressed nations of the world (Soviet Russia, Germany, and all 
Asian nations except Japan) to form a common alliance against the “impe- 
rial powers” (England, France, Japan, and the U.S.).2 But such an alli- 
ance never came about because Hitler’s tilt toward Japan after the 
outbreak of war in the Far East in 1937 led to the dissolution of Sino- 
German diplomatic relations. Moreover, World War II and its aftermath 
resulted in the complete liquidation of German interests in China. 

The establishment of both the FRG and the PRC in 1949 signaled a new 
beginning for both countries, although formal Sino—West German rela- 
tions would take more time to develop. The first fifteen years witnessed 
very little contact between the two countries, since each side’s foreign rela- 
tions during this period were constrained by their location within opposite 
camps in the postwar bipolar international system. 

If bipolar tensions made Sino—West German relations improbable, the 
PRC’s support for and formal recognition of the German Democratic Re- 
public made such relations impossible. Beijing established diplomatic rela- 
tions with the GDR in 1949 and adamantly supported East Berlin’s efforts 
to resist West German attempts to isolate the GDR. The Chinese recog- 
nized East Berlin as the only legitimate government of the “German peo- 
ple,” which directly challenged Bonn’s own Aileinvertretungsanspruch, 
officially known after 1955 (the year the FRG gained its sovereignty and 
joined the NATO alliance) as the Hallstein Doctrine, i.e., no state recog- 


1. A. M. Halpern, Policies Toward China: Views from Six Continents (New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1965), pp. 78-79. 
2. “China und Deutschland seit dem Opiumkrieg,” China Aktuell, October 1972, p. 23. 
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nizing the GDR would be formally recognized by the FRG. In response 
to this doctrine, the GDR adopted its “two German state theory,” which 
received cautious approval in Beijing. China, in close consultation with 
East Germany, even offered to normalize relations with the FRG in De- 
cember 1955, but Bonn refused, citing the Hallstein Doctrine.2 The FRG 
adhered to this doctrine until the mid-1960s, seeking relations only with 
those countries willing to recognize Bonn as the sole legitimate govern- 
ment of the German people. Still, it is interesting to note that Adenauer 
and successive governments, convinced that international recognition of 
Beijing would only be a matter of time, chose not to involve West Ger- 
many in the issue of China as a “divided state,” first ignoring Taipei’s pleas 
for recognition and later resisting attempts to make the FRG take an un- 
compromising pro-American stance during the 1958 crisis in the Taiwan 
Straits.* 

Although several contacts between Bonn and Beijing were explored in 
1956 and again in 1957, relations continued to stagnate until the appear- 
ance of open disputes and polemical exchanges between China and the 
Soviet Union in the early 1960s brought about an objective change in Chi- 
nese foreign policy. In 1964 Beijing introduced the “intermediate zone 
theory,” which was designed in part to define ideologically acceptable rela- 
tions with “medium powers” in view of the Sino-Soviet split.’ The first 
such “medium power” to establish relations with Beijing was France, 
which was seeking greater independence from the United States in foreign 
affairs. France’s reconciliation with China opened up the possibility of 
normalized Sino—West German relations as well. Although Bonn had no 
intention of disassociating itself from the United States, the FRG went 
ahead with secret negotiations with China at the diplomatic level in Bern, 
Switzerland, four months after Sino-French reconciliation. Bonn entered 
the negotiations apparently seeking a single business deal with a clause 
recognizing the freedom and security of Berlin, while the Chinese wanted a 


3. China made this offer to West Germany during a state visit in Beijing by GDR Prime 
Minister Otto Grotewahl. Details in Ruediger Machetzki, “China und das andere Deutsch- 
land,” in Machetzki, Ruediger, Deutsch-Chinesische Beziehungen, Ein Handbuch (Hamburg: 
Institut fuer Asienkunde, 1982), pp. 145-154. See also Martin J. Esslin, “East Germany: 
Peking-Pankow Axis?,” The China Quarterly, 3, 1960, p. 85; and Hemen Ray, “Peking und 
Pankow—Anziehung der Gegensaetze,” Europa Archiv, 16, 1963, p. 623. 

4, Oskar Weggel, “Die Bundesrepublik Deutschland und die Volksrepublik China: Der 
lange Weg zur ‘Normalisierung,’” ibid., p. 125. 

5. Such “medium powers” included Japan, West Europe, and Canada. See Vladmir 
Reisky deDubnic, “Germany and China: The Intermediate Zone Theory and the Moscow 
Treaty,” Asia Quarterly, 4, 1971, p. 345. 
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wider-ranging treaty of commerce that would have implied Bonn’s de 
facto if not de jure recognition of the PRC. 

The discussions lasted more than six months until the Chinese suddenly 
refused to discuss the Berlin issue, contributing to the collapse of the entire 
process. Three reasons for this failure have been suggested.® First, the 
West German government was simply not prepared to pursue a foreign 
policy independent of the U.S. as the French had done. This reflected 
German public opinion, which was slowly moving away from the Hallstein 
Doctrine but not from alliance with the United States. Second, it has been 
suggested that the fall of Khrushchev in October 1964 may have caused 
the Chinese to reevaluate their relationship with Moscow, perhaps in the 
hope of a friendlier successor to Khrushchev. In this case the negotiations 
in Bern may have been seen as too provocative to the Soviet Union, thus 
their abrupt termination. Third, Beijing may have had second thoughts 
about an agreement with the FRG including a statement on Berlin, and 
perhaps hoped to improve China’s severely strained relations with the 
GDR as a potential lever against the Soviet Union.” The breakdown of the 
1964 negotiations was more than likely a combination of all these factors, 
plus the influence of domestic turmoil in China just prior to the Cultural 
Revolution. 

In spite of the failure to reach an agreement in Bern and the radicaliza- 
tion of Chinese politics during the Cultural Revolution, the Chinese press 
. never reverted to sustained criticism of the FRG using terms such as “mil- 
itarist” and “revanchist” that had been prevalent in the 1950s. Still, not 
one single official contact was made between Bonn and Beijing from 1964 
until 1972, mostly because of the paralysis of Chinese foreign policy during 
the Cultural Revolution. 

In retrospect, however, the years 1949-72 allowed Sino—West German 
economic relations to flourish to a large extent independent of political - 
tensions between the two countries. Beijing was primarily interested in 
obtaining German know-how in heavy industry, mostly for the production 
of steel. Although the Hallstein Doctrine prevented West German govern- 
mental assistance to the PRC, it did not prevent German private commer- 


6. See deDubnic, ibid., p. 347; Oskar Weggel in Machetzki, pp. 126-128; “Bonn-Peking: 
Lehren der Vergangenheit, Fingerzeige fuer die Zukunft,” China Aktuell, July 1972, pp. 
13-15; and Fritz van Briessen, “Die Deutsch-Chinesischen Beziehungen: Ein Geschicht- 
licher Abriss,” in Die Aussenpolitik Chinas: Entscheidungsstruktur, Stellung der Welt, 
Beziehung zur BRD (Muenchen: R. Oldenbourg Verlag, 1975), p. 374. 

7. Ulbricht began his tilt toward the Soviet Union as early as January 1963, taking a force- 
ful stand against “Chinese aggression” in the Sino-Indian border conflict at the Socialist 
Unity Party Congress in Berlin. See Uwe G. Fabritzek, “Chine und Europa,” Zeitschrift fuer 
Politik, 19, 1972, p. 351, and Ray, pp. 626-628. 
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TABLE 1 Sino—West German Trade Relations, 1950-72 (in million DM) 


FRG Imports FRG Exports 
Year from the PRC to the PRC 
1950 61.7 47.8 
1951 204.9 16.9 
1952 73.9 11.7 
1953 139.6 105.0 
1954 151.5 90.2 
1955 192.7 109.9 
1956 222.9 155.8 
1957 172.0 199.7 
1958 245.5 681.9 
1959 278.1 540.7 
1960 291.3 400.8 
1961 159.4 123.3 
1962 156.4 124.5 
1963 162.5 61.3 
1964 206.9 101.9 
1965 290.9 316.0 
1966 370.1 517.7 
1967 306.2 826.1 
1968 341.2 696.5 
1969 344.1 617.7 
1970 308.6 612.1 
1971 330.3 482.2 
1972 342.4 532.4 


SOURCE: Ruediger Machetzki, Deutsch-Chinesische Beziehungen: Ein Handbuch 
(Hamburg: Institut fuer Asienkunde, 1982), p. 178. 


cial interests from trading with China. Surprisingly, trade between the 
FRG and PRC reached record levels during 1967-68, the peak of the Cul- 
tural Revolution (see Table 1).8 


8. The high trade figures for 1967—68 reflect the delivery of entire industrial systems nego- 
tiated several years earlier. Still, it is not unimportant to note that the deal went through 
despite considerable tension between the two countries resulting from Chancellor Erhard’s 
unilateral cancellation of plans to construct a steel plant in China in 1966, and the harass- 
ment of German businessmen in China by revolutionary zealots during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. See Erhard Louven, ‘Deutsch-Chinesischer Wirtschaftsverkher seit 1945” in 
Machetzki, pp. 183-184, and Bernhard Grossman, “Die Entwicklung der Deutsch-Chinesis- 
chen Wirtschaftsbeziehung,” in Die Aussenpolitik Chinas, pp. 390~394. 
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Active trade relations nonetheless proved to be an ineffective basis for 
diplomatic or political relations. China would have to endure several years 
of internal chaos before its economic weakness, international isolation, and 
mismanagement of the conflict with the Soviet Union to the point of risk- 
ing nuclear war in 1969 left it with no desirable alternative but to open up 
to the United States, paving the way for the new era of Bonn-Beijing rela- 
tions. 

Although by 1971 many of the factors that had earlier prevented formal 
Sino—West German relations were removed,° the political imperatives of 
Germany’s Ostpolitik produced no pressing incentives for normalization. 
Bonn’s primary concern was to reach an accommodation with the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, not with Beijing. Chancellor Brandt wanted 
to make no moves toward China that might be perceived in Moscow as an 
attempt to “play the China card” in order to win concessions in European 
negotiations. !° 

Thus it was no coincidence that it was China that took the first step 
toward normalization with Bonn by inviting ex-Fcreign Minister Gerhard 
Schroeder, a member of the CDU (Christian Democratic Union) opposi- 
tion in the Bundestag, to Beijing. Schroeder was known not only for his 
opposition to Willy Brandt’s Ostpolitik, but also for his activities promot- 
ing reconciliation with the PRC. His visit was carefully calculated to take 
place shortly before the Bundestag elections in 1972, which led to worries 
in the ruling SPD-FDP (Social Democratic-Free Democrat) coalition that 
the opposition might use Schroeder’s successes in China to weaken the 
coalition in the Bundestag. The government thus took an interest in 
Schroeder’s initiative, but it is said that Brandt remained somewhat ambiv- 
alent on the China issue. Upon his return, Schroeder told Foreign Minis- 
ter Scheel that the Beijing leadership was keenly interested in diplomatic 
relations as soon as possible, and that the road to official relations would 
be “neither long nor difficult.” The Chinese press also reflected this view, 
going out of its way not to agitate those in Bonn wary of disturbing 
Ostpolitik by recognizing Beijing. Xinhua news agency, for example, re- 


9. Henry Kissinger’s trip to Beijing in the summer of 1971, coupled with Brandt’s formal 
cancellation of the Hallstein Doctrine in October 1969, removed earlier barriers for Bonn, 
while from Beijing’s perspective, Moscow had replaced Washington as the primary threat to 
China in light of the Brezhnev Doctrine, the Sino-Soviet border disputes, and Soviet “‘collec- 
tive security in Asia” on the one hand, and the Nixon Doctrine on the other. 

10. Willy Brandt, People and Politics: The Years 1960-1975 (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1976), pp. 420-424. 
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- ported the ratification of the Eastern Treaties and the implementation of 
the Berlin Agreements without comment.!! 
A few weeks after Schroeder’s return, official discussions with the PRC 
began in Bonn, lasting more than two months. The exact content of these 
talks has not been made public, but it was reported that the discussions 
often dealt with China’s position on the Berlin problem and the division of 
Germany.!? As the Bundestag elections neared, Walter Scheel was able to 
. convince his colleagues to open relations with China as soon as possible. 
China and the Federal Republic reached agreement on the terms of nor- 
` malization in September and Scheel traveled to Beijing on October 10 for 
' official ceremonies. One day later the two governments issued a simple, 
one-sentence communique: “The Government of the People’s Republic of 
China and the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany decided 
on October 11, 1972 to establish diplomatic relations and exchange ambas- 
sadors within a short time.”!4 


The Politics of Normalization 
It is interesting to note that this communique made mention of neither the 
, Berlin situation nor the problem of Taiwan. Of all the states that had 
established relations with the PRC by October 1972, the FRG was the 
- only nation that managed to avoid the Taiwan question altogether. Many 
explain this phenomenon by noting that Bonn never maintained official 
. Yelations with Taipei, but a closer examination reveals that other countries 
(Austria, Iceland, and others) also never recognized Taipei, but upon rec- 
ognition of the PRC, these countries had to make concessions in one form 
` or another to Beijing’s efforts to isolate Taiwan.'4 It has been suggested 
that the Sino-West German communique intentionally dropped the issue 
of both Berlin and Taiwan in order to speed the process of reconciliation 
and to present the impression that no major differences of opinion had 
_ hindered the development of bilateral relations. Beijing would have been 
hard-pressed to demand an explicit German statement on the status of 


, 11. This contrasts sharply with Beijing’s violent criticism of the Moscow Treaty of 1970. 
See China Aktuell, June 1972, p. 1. 
12. Georg Schroeder, Die Welt; August 26, 1972. 
13. Xinhua, October 11, 1972, in Wolfgang Bartke, The Relations Between the Federal 
_ Republic of Germany and the People’s Republic of China October 1972—December 1977 as 
. seen by Hsinhua News Agency: A Documentation (Hamburg: Institut fuer Asienkunde, 
1978), p. 9. All references to Xinhua 1972-77 that follow hereafter are cited from this vol- 
ume. Ambassadors Wang Yutian in Bonn and Rolf Pauls in Beijing began official work in 
December 1972. ; ; 
14. Y. H. Nieh, “Zur Aufnahme diplomatischer Beziehungen Bonn-Beijing,” China Ak- 
tuell, October 1972, p. 14. 
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Berlin.!5 The Chinese preferred to withhold their specific position on Ber- 
lin until the status of the city could be clarified in the Basic Treaty between 
the FRG and GDR that was then nearing completion. Instead, Zhou En- 
lai described the German situation to Walter Scheel as “abnormal” and 
expressed China’s solidarity with other “divided lands.” A month later, 
Zhou made a similar statement in reference to the Basic Treaty between 
the two Germanies: “No one can deny the German people the eventual 
realization of a unified Germany. Perhaps one can say that through the 
Basic Treaty the relations between the two German states have taken a 
step forward. But I believe that both sides made certain concessions to 
make this step.’ !® 

Beijing remained uncommitted on the Berlin issue. It was not until after 
the ratification of the Basic Treaty in December 1972 that Beijing specifi- 
cally recognized the status of Berlin “corresponding to the actual situa- 
tion.”!7 In response, the West German Foreign Ministry sent a message to 
Hans Eppler, Minister for Economic Cooperation, asking his office not to 
guarantee any new German aid for Taiwan in the future. The Foreign 
Ministry founded its request on Beijing’s concessions on the Berlin ques- 
tion that “ought to be reciprocated” by Bonn. One month later the For- 
eign Ministry: itself took action by forbidding official travel to Taiwan by 
members of the West German government, thus solving the “China prob- 
lem” to Beijing’s satisfaction. Although the Chinese recognized the di- 
vided status of Berlin, this has not buried the “German question” since 
China still maintains relations with East Germany (albeit frozen since the 
Cultural Revolution). While Bonn officially dropped the Hallstein Doc- 
trine in 1969-70, the FRG has never accepted the GDR’s “two state” the- 
ory. Throughout the 1970s, the Chinese took a somewhat ambiguous 
position on the issue, voicing support for “German unity” and the “peace- 
. ful reunification of Germany.” The significance of these gestures has often 
been exaggerated in the German press; one prominent newspaper even ar- 
gued, “it is not unimportant that another world power aside from the USA 
supports the German claim to a unified nation state.”!® As a factor deter- 
mining Bonn-Beijing relations, however, the “German question” has 


15. Ibid., p. 14. Beijing had up until this point recognized Berlin as part of the GDR to 
woo East Germany by arguing that Moscow had abandoned the interests of the GDR in the 
Berlin Agreements of 1971. 

16. Ibid., p. 15. 

17. Beijing did so in the first bilateral trade treaty agreed to in December 1972. This treaty 
was signed in July 1973 but nullified in 1975 in light of new arrangements between China and 
the European Community. 

18. Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, September 10, 1974, cited in Helmut Martin, ‘‘Pe- 
king—Neuer Garant der Deutschen Einheit?,” China Aktuell, October 1974, p. 601. 
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played no more than a symbolic role, mainly because Bonn no longer en- 
tangles “inter-German relations” with other elements of its foreign policy. 

Instead, Bonn has placed emphasis on expanding economic ties with the 
PRC. In 1972, many in the German business community were hopeful of 
large sales to China in the post-normalization period since Sino—West Ger- 
man trade had developed without formal bilateral ties. Despite the abun- 
dance of optimism, trade relations between the two countries ‘developed 
slowly in the 1972-82 decade, as illustrated in Table 2. It is important to 
keep in mind that Sino-West German trade, even at its zenith, has re- 
mained only about one-fourth the amount of West German economic in- 
` teraction with the Soviet Union. 


TABLE 2 Sino—West German Trade, 1972-83 (in million DM) 


FRG Imports FRG Exports 
Year from PRC to the PRC . 
1972 342.4 532.4 
1973 396.6 815.2 
1974 496.7 1082.5 
1975 553.4 1292.5 
1976 681.3 1578.0 
1977 665.5 1158.7 
1978 834.0 1989.5 
1979 819.2- 2613.1 
1980 1164.9 1954.6 
1981 1381.2 2132.8 
1982 1380.0 1875.4 
1983 . 1585.9 2446.2 


SOURCES: Ruediger: Machetzki, Deutsch-Chinesische Beziehungen, Ein Handbuch 
(Hamburg: Institut fuer Asienkunde, 1982), and Zusammenfassende Uebersichten fuer den 
Aussenhandel (Wiesbaden: Statistiches Bundesamt, 1983). 

NOTE: To put these figures into perspective, China accounts for only about one half of one 
percent of German imports and exports, while Germany accounts for approximately four 
percent of Chinese exports and six to nine percent of PRC imports. 


Although the data seem to show significant growth in trade ties, the 
figures are somewhat misleading, since much of the trade volume can be 
accounted for by one or two large business deals, such as the sale of com- 
plete petrochemical systems for Shanghai and Qingdao, coal mining sys- 
tems for Huolinhe and Kailuan, and a large steel rolling plant for Wuhan. 
While agreements to sell complete industrial systems have sometimes 
meant large contracts for several German firms, they have also resulted in 
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substantial losses. The biggest shock came in November 1980 when China 
cancelled or shelved a number of deals it had negotiated in 1978-80, re- 
sulting in the loss of 3.24 billion marks in contracts to West German firms. 
Hardest hit was the 17-firm consortium led by Schloemann-Siemag, which 
had already invested 10% of a 1.3 billion mark effort to build a steel plant 
in Baoshan.!9 

Beijing’s heavy trade deficit with the FRG, China’s largest trade partner 
in Europe, has proven to be the main obstacle to greater Sino-German 
economic cooperation. Both sides have made concerted efforts to ease this 
situation. Although Bonn has consistently rejected governmental subsi- 
dized credit for China,?° the FRG has taken steps to increase imports from 
the PRC. Since 1978, the rise of West German imports from China has 
been clearly above the growth in FRG imports as a whole. It must also be 
pointed out that the trade figures do not include Sino—West German scien- 
tific and technical “cooperation,” in which the PRC is practically the ex- 
clusive beneficiary. Beijing has placed great emphasis on obtaining West 
German know-how to achieve more efficient and “self-reliant” production 
in several key industries, namely petrochemicals and metallurgy. As of 
October 1984, China had signed more than 120 contracts with West Ger- 
many on importation of the latter’s technology involving more than one 
billion dollars. In 1983, more than 4,000 people in 735 Chinese delega- 
tions and study groups visited the FRG. It is also worth noting that Ger- 
man universities host more Chinese students than any other country 
except the United States. 

China, too, has taken steps to promote Sino—-West German economic 
ties. In negotiations with former FRG Economics Minister Otto Graf 
Lambsdorff in August 1980, September 1981, May 1982, and October 
1983, the Chinese showed remarkable eagerness to investigate ways to ex- 
pand trade ties. For example, Beijing has agreed to increase exports of raw 
materials (coal, nonferrous metals) to the FRG to help ease deficits. China 
has also taken measures to help keep China attractive to German invest- 
ment. An agreement on “investment promotion and protection” was 
signed in October 1983 promising “rational compensation” should one 
party take over the investment of the other in the “public interest.”?! 


19, Louven in Machetzki, pp. 189-191. The Baoshan project was resumed in 1982 after 
Beijing decided that this steel plant was important for the future development of coal, oil, and 
other energy programs. 

20. Although Japan, for example, provides Beijing with government subsidized credit, the 
Bonn government has consistently rejected such credit for China because the FRG does not 
offer such subsidies to other communist countries. See “China, West Germany Review Mod- 
ernization,” Asian Wall Street Journal, August 14, 1980, p. 3. 

21. Foreign Broadcast Information Service, China (FBIS), October 13, 1983, p. G1. 
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Moreover, since the “PRC Law Concerning Cooperative Ventures Be- 
tween Chinese and Foreign Participants” went into effect on July 8, 1979, 
several joint equity ventures have been established. One recent example 
(October 1984) is a 39-million-dollar contract establishing the Sino—Ger- 
man Yangtze River Brewery Limited, slated eventually to produce over 
200 million bottles of beer in Wuhan. Of perhaps greater significance was 
the long-awaited signing of a contract between Volkswagen and Shanghai 
Tractor and Automobile Corporation on October 10, 1984. The Shanghai 
Motor Vehicle Plant will aim for production of 20,000 Santana sedans as 
well as 100,000 Volkswagen engines annually. Some of the engines pro- 
duced in Shanghai will be shipped to the Volkswagenwerk in the FRG.?? 
West German businessmen have long been enthusiastic about possible 
trade ties with the PRC. After the disappointments in the early 1980s, 
however, the euphoria has been reduced to a more subtle optimism. In 
recent months the Chinese have seemed to go out of their way not only to 
project China as a long-term reliable partner, but also to reactivate the 
enthusiasm of their disappointed partners. A recent passage from Xinhua 
is representative of this new approach: 


China and Western Europe have no conflict of fundamental interests, but 
rather, the technologically advanced West European nations are in need of an 
expanded market while China, with her flourishing economy, can provide a 
market full of potential. There are broad prospects for economic exchange and 
trade and technological cooperation between the two sides on the basis of equal- 
ity and mutual benefit.23 


Although both sides appear willing to explore all areas of potential eco- 
nomic cooperation, the scope of Bonn-Beijing economic ties will continue 
to hinge primarily on the readiness and capability of the Chinese, or, more 
specifically, on the continued success of Deng Xiaoping’s internal and ex- 
ternal economic policies. 

As with economic ties, it has been Beijing that has determined the slow 
pace and scope of developing Sino—West German political relations. In 
1972, however, many conjectured just the opposite, asserting that the two 
countries were in effect “objective allies” with an immediate and mutual 
interest in cooperation against the Soviet Union. This view received its 
strongest audience among West German conservatives, many critical of 
the government’s Ostpolitik. Willy Brandt elaborates: 


22. See Financial Times, December 7, 1982, p. 1, and FBIS, October 17, 1984, p. G1. For 
other examples of joint equity ventures, see Louven in Machetzki, pp. 194—195. 
23. Cited in FBIS, June 6, 1984, p. G12. 
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I had always been opposed to the visionaries who thought we could promote or 
even replace our Ostpolitik with a Far East policy, heedless of the extent to 
which they overestimated the political capabilities of the German Federal Re- 
public. One' sometimes felt that they were painfully converting themselves into 
the instruments of an unrealistic Machiavellianism of which no one could be 
sure that it had ever existed in the form they dreamed of. When F. J. Strauss 
styled himself a friend of Mao, it was not fortuitous that he should have been 
showered with applause by those whose conception of a “strong” German pol- 
icy had been a Far East alliance—except China now took the place of Japan.”* 


Throughout the 1970s, the Chinese made no secret of their disagree- 
ment—if not contempt—for West Germany’s détente policies with the So- 
viet Union. In response, the ruling SPD-FDP coalition rarely criticized 
China regarding its rigid anti-Soviet rhetoric, but emphasized that the 
Bonn-Beijing relationship could not be directed against any third power, 
an axiom that became an important principle of FRG foreign policy. Dur- 
ing the 1970s the SPD leadership concluded that Germany’s position as a 
divided land on the frontier between East and West required West German 
foreign policy to concentrate on stable, if not productive relations with the 
Soviet Union. This strategy represents a simple recognition of reality, first 
recognized by liberals but later accepted by conservatives in Germany as 
well. In the 1970s Ostpolitik became a permanent fixture of West German 
foreign policy.75 

China, on the other hand, pursued rigid anti-Moscow policy and rheto- 
ric throughout the 1970s, leaving little room for substantial growth of ` 
Bonn-Beijing political relations. China’s foreign policy vis-à-vis West Ger- 
many (and Europe as a whole) has been rooted in the “three worlds the- 
ory” outlined by Deng Xiaoping before the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1974. A revision of the “intermediate zone theory,” the the- 
ory of the three worlds pits China and other members of the Third World 
against the First World, or the superpowers. Western Europe, allegedly 
seeking an independent role in world affairs free from Soviet or American 
interference, belongs to the Second World. Although the “three worlds 
theory” calls for resistance against both superpowers, Beijing focused pri- 
marily on the struggle against the Soviet Union, perceived to be on the 
offensive in the post-Vietnam era and a menace to the security of West 


24. Brandt, p. 421. 
25. Martin Saeter, “West Germany, Europe, and the Superpowers,” Bulletin of Peace Pro- 
posals, 13:2, 1982, p. 95. 
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Europe, whose independence is considered critical to the security of the 
PRC.?6 

At about the same time China’s leaders agreed that a “united front” 
against Moscow ought to be established, the Bonn government came to the 
opposite conclusion, that détente with the Soviet Union was the only way 
to achieve true peace and stability in Europe. The Chinese considered the 
FRG’s tactics dangerous and constructed a twofold strategy to offset mo- 
mentum toward détente in West Europe in general, and in the Federal 
Republic of Germany in particular. First, China launched a general prop- 
aganda campaign against the Soviet Union and détente in a succession of 
speeches, editorials, feature articles, or simply amplifications of the posi- 
tions of conservative opposition groups. Recurrent themes included: 
(1) support for the NATO alliance—calls for stronger defense forces in 
light of a Soviet military build-up; (2) support for European integration 
and independence, but continuing need for U.S. troops in Germany; 
(3) criticism of the Helsinki process as the “Finlandization” of West Eu- 
rope at best, “another Munich” at worst.?7 

Second, Beijing zeroed in on Bonn’s Ostpolitik not only by echoing the 
views of right wing opposition circles in the FRG, but also by inviting top 
conservative leaders to China for high-level consultations in Beijing. Such 
visits included: 1974, Helmut Kohl (Chairman, CDU); 1975, F. J. Strauss 
(Chairman, CSU, January); 1975, F. J. Strauss (September); 1976, Alfred 
Dregger (CDU) and Werner Marx (CDU); 1977, Hans Filbinger (Vice- 
Chairman, CDU); 1978, Friedrich Zimmermann (CDU). 

In contrast, only three visits to Beijing were made by members or dele- 
gations from the ruling SPD-FDP government: 1975, Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt (October); 1976, Minister of Research Hans Matthoefer; 1977, 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher. 


26. For a candid assessment of the importance of Europe in Chinese security policy from 
Mao Zedong himself, see Henry Kissinger, Years of Upheaval (Boston: Little, Brown, 1982), 
pp. 690-691. 

27. Listed below are just a few examples of Beijing’s rather voluminous propaganda assault 
in the 1970s: “Soviet Military Menace to Western Europe,” Beijing Review, 15, April 1979; 
“West European Unity Against Hegemonism a Historical Necessity,” Beijing Review, 9, 
March 3, 1979, pp. 20-23; “A Warning Against Another Munich,” Peking Review, 42, Octo- 
ber 20, 1978, pp. 25-26; “Mao Vergleicht Helsinki mit Muenchen,” China Aktuell, Novem- 
ber 1975, p. 655; “France and West Germany: Voices Against Appeasement,” Peking 
Review, 6, February 10, 1978, pp. 23-25; “Commentary by a Xinhua Correspondent: Ap- 
peasement—A Fantasia,” Xinhua, December 26, 1977; “European Security Conference 
Brings Neither Peace nor Security to Europe—Comments Western Press,” Xinhua, July 30, 
1975; and “West German Papers Expose Intensified Soviet Armament in Europe,” Xinhua, 
July 19, 1973. 
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Much to the annoyance of the Bonn government, opposition leaders 
were often received shortly before planned visits by ruling leaders and offi- 
cials. CSU (Christian Social Union) Chairman Strauss’s trip to China in 
January 1975 was undoubtedly the most spectacular. Strauss, who only 
ten years earlier had paid a visit to Taipei to promote “Sino~German” 
relations, became the first West German politician to be received by Mao 
Zedong. This event aroused much attention in the West German press 
and vehement reaction in East Europe and the Soviet Union.?® Strauss’s 
reception by Mao not only enhanced his image at home, but also created 
political problems for Chancellor Schmidt who was scheduled to visit 
China only three months later. Strauss had already diminished the polit- 
ical benefits that the Chancellor might have gained as the first to visit with 
Mao, but what would be the political consequences if for some reason Mao 
himself could not or would not see Schmidt? The Chancellor’s trip was put 
off several times until the Chinese made it clear that Mao would see 
Schmidt, and the visit was then scheduled for late October 1975, a full nine 
months after Strauss’s. Moreover, Schmidt could not prevent Strauss from 
making a second trip in September, this time on invitation from the China 
Council for the Promotion of Foreign Trade. Once again the CSU Chair- 
man received the best of treatment and was received by Foreign Minister 
Qiao Guanhua and Deng Xiaoping. Although 2 second visit with Mao 
obviously would have seriously strained Beijing’s relations with the ruling 
government in Bonn, the Chinese did not fail to bestow another honor on 
Mr. Strauss: his picture was hung in numerous showcases around Beijing, 
leading some observers to comment that, “only three Germans have ever 
been bestowed with such an honor: Marx, Engels, and Strauss!’’9 
Although China’s Einladungspolitik (invitation politics) probably had little - 
more than a temporary effect on West German public opinion, the Chinese 
effectively manipulated the symbolic utility of F. 3. Strauss, the symbol of 
conservatism in West Germany, to make Beijing’s views felt within the 
Bonn government. 

After considering the cancellation of his visit altogether, Schmidt de- 
cided to go ahead with the trip as planned, and was indeed received by 
Mao. The Chinese reception of Schmidt, however, was markedly cool, as 
the Beijing leadership made clear its disdain for the ruling SPD-FDP coali- 
tion’s détente policies and its favoring of more hard-line approaches to 


28. See Oskar Weggel, “Franz Josef Strauss in der VR China,” China Aktuell, February 
1975, pp. 65-70. 

29. “Zweiter Besuch von Franz Josef Strauss in Peking,” China Aktuell, October 1975, p. 
545. 
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growing Soviet power.2° While Schmidt’s discussions with Chinese lead- 
ers exposed substantial political differences between the two governments, 
two topics left room for agreement, at least in principle: the question of 
European integration and strategies to speed the development of the Third 
World. In fact, a People’s Daily editorial welcoming Schmidt mentioned 
these two issues together, stating, “the government of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany has made efforts to promote West European unity. . . 
[and] at the same time, it has begun to pay more attention to improving 
relations with Third World countries.”’3! Beijing’s approval of the FRG’s 
leading role in West Europe integration and steps toward better North- 
South relations were not novelties of the Schmidt visit; throughout the 
1970s, the Chinese press often praised the FRG’s position on both these 
issues. Still, China’s constant criticism of the SPD’s Ostpolitik and Bei- 
jing’s attempts to manipulate decision making in Bonn dominated 
Sino—West German political discourse for the rest of the decade. 

Thus it was no surprise that Bonn would disappoint the Beijing leader- 
ship on yet another issue, the question of FRG arms sales to the PRC. In 
Germany, debate on this sensitive issue began after Bonn and Beijing ex- 
changed military attachés in 1976 and continued following Manfred 
Woerner’s controversial trip to China in September 1977. Several months 
later, the United States communicated to its European allies that potential 
arms sales to China would be a “matter for each country to decide.” This 
opened up the possibility (or so it was thought) for large European sales of 
military equipment to the PRC.32 Bonn soon came under pressure from 
three directions: (1) political conservatives and industrial interest groups 
who felt that German arms industries and jobs were being hurt by the 
government’s strict controls on arms exports to “areas of tension”; 


30. Y. H. Nieh, “China und die Ost-West Entspannung—Zu den Chinabesuchen von 
Bundeskanzler Helmut Schmidt und US Aussenminister Henry Kissinger,” China Aktuell, 
November 1975, pp. 675-679. This would not be the first time the Chinese would make their 
preferences understood. Observers note that a year after the Strauss and Schmidt visits, 
CDU politicians Marx and Dregger were received at a much higher level than Research and 
Technology Minister Matthoefer who visited Beijing a month later. See “Forschungsminister 
Matthoefer in der VR China,” China Aktuell, April 1976, p. 121. Similarly, a CDU defense 
expert, Manfred Woerner, was warmly welcomed in Beijing in September 1977 and was re- 
ceived by high-ranking Chinese officials, including Deng Xiaoping. A month later Deng 
would not see Foreign Minister Genscher during his first state visit to China. See Oskar 
Weggel, “Aussenminister Genscher in der VR China,” China Aktuell, November 1977, pp. 
829-833. 

31. “Warm Welcome to Chancellor Helmut Schmidt,” published by Xinhua, October 28, 
1975. 

32. For details, see W. T. Tow and D. T. Stuart, “‘China’s Military Turns to the West,” 
International Affairs, Spring 1981, pp. 286-300. 
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(2) from the Chinese, who showed interest in “Milan” and “Hot” missiles, 
Leopard II tanks, and German light helicopters; (3) from the Soviet 
Union, whose reaction concerning potential West European arms sales to 
China was bitter. A personal letter from Brezhnev to major European 
leaders emphasized the damage to East-West relations that major arms 
sales to China could induce.>* 

The imperatives of West German national interest made the decision in 
Bonn relatively easy: no arms sales to Beijing. Any risk that refusal of 
such sales would entail for Sino—West German relations, or loss of con- 
tracts for German industries, could not approximate the strain that a 
Bonn-Beijing “arms connection” would have had on Bonn’s relationship 
with the Soviet Union. Bonn has subsequently refused to discuss this is- 
sue. Therefore, it was no oversight that Chinese Chief of Staff Yang Dezhi 
was not received by any member of the West German government when he 
visited Europe in 1981, arriving via Frankfurt.3+ 

The Sino-German impasse on the military issue, however, had little ef- 
fect on the development of bilateral relations in the late 1970s. Other as- 
pects of cooperation, such as the exchange of technical and economic 
delegations, rapidly increased. For example, in 1978 alone more than 100 
delegations from the PRC visited German industrial sites. Premier Hua 
Guofeng’s visit to West Germany during his tour of Europe in late 1979 
helped to accelerate such cooperation. There had been some speculation 
that Hua might use his visit to Bonn for propaganda purposes against the 
Soviet Union, but his delegation, in Germany to muster aid for China’s 
new economic goals, proved pragmatic and even conciliatory. The Chi- 
nese seemed more interested in exploring new opportunities for greater 
economic, cultural, and technical cooperation.*5 Hua Guofeng’s visit re- 
sulted in agreements on trade, on technical and cultural exchanges, and on 
establishment of a German consulate general in Shanghai and a Chinese 
consulate in Hamburg. The wide press coverage of the visit in both coun- 
tries was indicative of the weight both sides placed on such agreements, 


33. Bonn Arms Policy: Andrew Pierre, The Global Politics of Arms Sales (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1982), pp. 109-110. Chinese Interest: H. B. Godwin, “China 
and the Second World: The Search for Defence Technology,” Contemporary China, 2, Fall 
1978, pp. 87-101. Soviet Reaction: Holger Dohmen, “Kontroversen um Ruestungshilfe fuer 
China,” China Aktuell, January 1978, pp. 1020-1024, and S. Yurkov, “China and Western 
Europe,” Far Eastern Affairs (Moscow), 4, 1979, pp. 87-101. 

34. Oskar Weggel in Machetzki, p. 135. 

35, “Hua mied alle Klippen,” Die Zeit, October 26, 1979, pp. 9-10. Several Bonn officials 
and Schmidt himself made it clear that the Hua visit in no way meant that the FRG was 
“playing the China card.” 
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and perhaps even more important than the agreements was the tone of the 
visit, which was noticeably warmer than earlier encounters between the 
two governments. In this sense, the Hua visit marked the beginning of a 
new Sino—West German political understanding that reflected Bonn’s 
slowly hardening attitudes toward the Soviet Union and détente. 

Since détente had been the crux of Sino—-West German disagreement for 
over a decade, the Chinese closely followed Bonn’s reaction to the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan for signs of change in the FRG’s outlook. Beijing 
seemed most interested in highlighting “hardline” reactions in the FRG, 
such as bitter denunciations of the Soviet Union or calls for greater West 
German defense efforts and attention to NATO’s southern flanks. The 
Chinese also showed strong support for Chancellor Schmidt’s resolve to 
remain firm on the European theater nuclear force issue despite growing 
domestic opposition. In fact, this issue became the central theme of 
Xinhua’s reporting on events in the FRG from 1981 to 1983. 

If Bonn’s foreign policy in the late 1970s and early 1980s was slowly 
hardening, first under Helmut Schmidt and later under conservative 
Helmut Kohl, Chinese tactics toward the Soviet Union softened considera- 
bly during the same period. The Chinese leadership, themselves seeking to 
ease tensions with the Soviet Union, now appear to have moved closer to 
the West German perception of détente as a pragmatic instrument of pol- 
icy. In contrast to the 1970s, the Chinese no longer believe that détente 
will lead to the “Finlandization” of West Europe.7® Whereas détente was 
once viewed as blatant appeasement of Soviet power, the PRC now seems 
to be showing cautious approval of West German and other efforts to sta- 
bilize the situation in Europe so long as Western leaders “see and handle 
problems from an all-round strategic point of view.”37 Perhaps the best 
indicators of this change of sentiment in Beijing from the late 1970s to the 
1980s are the warm welcomes accorded to the two chief architects of 
Ostpolitik, Egon Bahr and Willy Brandt, in separate visits to Beijing in 
September 1982 and May 1984, respectively. On both occasions the Chi- 
nese leadership lauded the SPD’s position on numerous issues, including 


36. Guo Fengmin, “Basic Ideas Behind the Foreign Policies of West European Countries,” 
Beijing Review, 4 and 5, January 25 and February 1, 1982. See also Zhang Wen, 
“U.S.-Europe Relations Eased,” Beijing Review, 48, November 1982, p. 10. 

37. “West Europe’s Independent Role,” Beijing Review, 2, January 12, 1981, p. 15. While 
China still criticizes the Soviet Union’s aims to use détente for “aggressive purposes,” recent 
articles on this subject no longer blast West Germany for pursuing détente in its own interest. 
See Zhang Zhen and Rong Zhi, “Some Observations of Soviet Détente,” Beijing Review, 42, 
October 18, 1982, pp. 16-22. 
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relations with the superpowers, North-South reletions, and aid for Third 
World development. Party General Secretary Hu Yaobang even expressed 
the CCP’s interest in establishing party-to-party relations with the SPD, an 
offer that the latter has politely refused.3® 

These developments between Bonn and Beijing offer an extraordinary 
barometer of evolving Chinese attitudes vis-à-vis the Soviet Union and 
détente in West Europe. Articles in the Chinese press suggest that Beijing 
sees the PRC and West Europe in a similar position, “sandwiched” be- 
tween the superpowers. Furthermore, it is often emphasized that a 
stronger China would not be a competitive threat to West Europe in eco- 
nomic, military, or political terms. Instead, the strengthening of West Eu- 
ropean unity and the rapid development of China are seen to be mutually 
reinforcing. According to Shijie Zhishi, “both [China and West Europe] 
realize that to safeguard peace and their own security, they must oppose 
the hegemonists’ power politics, expansion, and aggression. Peace in Eu- 
rope cannot be separated from that in Asia, and this is especially true to- 
day when weapons are highly modernized.”3? 


Conclusion 
Whereas the world views of China and West Germany followed divergent 
paths in the 1970s, the pattern of the 1980s is one of convergence. With- 
out a doubt, the Chinese practice of Hinladungspolitik in the 1970s has 
been replaced with constructive political dialogue with both the CDU/ 
CSU and the SPD, regardless of which party is in power. Top West Ger- 
man officials from both parties, including Chancellor Helmut Kohl and ex- 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, have made official visits to China within 
months of each other without the slightest hint of political innuendo. The 
full “normalization” of relations between the PRC and the FRG in this 
respect removes a long-standing locus of uncertainty in the political rela- 
tions between the two countries, a problem that still plagues West German 
relations with most other communist countries.*® The convergence of 
world views, however, should not necessarily be considered coterminous 
with a convergence of military or economic interests between the two 
countries. Although the PRC and West Germany could to some extent be 
considered each other’s economic complement, recent experience has 
shown that this has been no panacea, nor is it likely to be one in the future. 


38. Note that the SPD does not maintain party-to-party reletions with communist parties. 
Frankfurter Rundschau, September 4, 1982, p. 2. 

39. FBIS, July 23, 1984, p. G1. 

40. See, for example, “A New German Chill,” New York Times, February 19, 1985. 
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In any event, any attempt to see Sino-German interests converging mil- 
itarily is hopelessly flawed in an age when advanced, unconventional weap- 
onry makes geography relatively unimportant. Thus neither country can 
afford to see relations with the other as a surrogate for constructive rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. 
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FEDERALISM OR PATRIMONIALISM 


The Making and Unmaking of Chief 
Ministers in India 


Bhagwan D. Dua 








Although it is too early to identify, much less evaluate, 
Rajiv Gandhi’s style of administration, the general impression (or expecta- 
tion) among scholars that he will depart from his mother’s style of politics 
and reinstitutionalize the Nehruvian framework of consensus needs more 
supporting evidence than what has been provided in the recent selection of 
eight Congress (I) chief ministers in the aftermath of the 1985 elections in 


eleven states and one union territory. No doubt the chief ministers were 
_ formally elected by the Congress state units in the presence of observers 


from the Congress high command—a process reminiscent of the Nehru 


» era—but all of them “airdashed” to New Delhi to finalize the composition 
: of their cabinets, a practice that was invariably followed during Mrs. Gan- 


' dhi’s second tenure in office (1980-84). In the election campaign, Rajiv 


Gandhi, more like his mother than his grandfather, was unsparing in his 
attack on the opposition parties. He not only accused the non-Congress 


` state governments (with the exception of the AIADMK Tamil Nadu gov- 


ernment, which has good relations with the Congress [I]) of being finan- 


‘ cially imprudent, but he also emphasized the virtues of one-party rule both 


at the Center and in the states for greater unity and integrity of the na- 
tion.! Of course, he did refuse to take over Karnataka under presidential 
rule after the resignation of the Ramakrishna Hegde ministry in January 
and allow elections in the state under Hegde’s caretaking non-Congress 


, government (this happened for the first time in the political history of In- 
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dia), but whether he will live with divergent political formations within the 
institutional framework of Indian federalism still remains to be seen. 

It is possible that Rajiv Gandhi, secure in his unprecedented 1984 par- 
liamentary victory (and armed with the 52nd [anti-defection] amendment 
to the constitution”), will be able to stabilize the politics of the Indian par- 
liamentary and federal system, but twc factors are likely to work against 
him. First, he may find it hard to escape the burden of the antecedent 
political system that was geared by M-s. Gandhi to the establishment of 
her patrimonial regime. Second, Rajiv received his political apprenticeship 
under the exclusive supervision of his mother and had little exposure to 
politics except between 1980 and 1984 when the political system was re- 
duced to a virtual pathology of federalism and constitutional procedures. 

This article does not focus on Rajiv Gandhi but on the antecedent polit- 
ical system (1980-84) as established by Mrs. Gandhi. Specifically, it exam- 
ines how Mrs. Gandhi, who perceived the security and durability of a chief 
minister as more of a threat than an assurance to the continuity of her 
paramount powers, made and uninade chief ministers and undermined the 
operation of the Indian federal system in particular, and the Indian polit- 
ical system in general. The argument here is that Mrs. Gandhi, deter- 
mined not to be hurt twice, operated with a different calculus of power to 
ensure (1) that there was sufficient factionalism in the Congress-ruled 
states so that the Congress provincial leaders could not dispense with her 
mediating ploys; and (2) that no state chief minister developed a local 
power base strong enough to challenge her supremacy or circumvent a 
smooth dynastic succession of her son (Rajiv Gandhi) to the office of 
prime minister. 

The first part of the article is analytical, exploring the concept of pa- 
trimonialism as a means to understanding political development in India 
between 1980 and 1984.3 The underlying assumption is that federalism, 
based on the principle of coordinate powers between the Center and the 
states (and consequently between federal and state leadership), does not 
explain Center-state politics in India during Mrs. Gandhi’s second tenure 
in office. The second part deals with the making and unmaking of chief 
ministers, particularly in the Congress-ruled states, and the third section 
concerns the strategies that Mrs. Gandhi adopted to maintain her hold on 


2. Overseas Hindustan Times, February 9, 1985; The Statesman Weekly, February 23, 
1985. 

3. For developments prior to 1980, see Myron Weiner, “Political Development in the In- 
dian States,” in Myron Weiner (ed.), State Politics in India (New Jersey: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1968), and Rajni Kothari, India (Boston: Little, Brown, 1970); for the latest 
developments, see John R. Wood (ed.), State Folitics in Contemporary India: Crisis or Con- 
tinuity? (Boulder: Westview Press, 1984). 
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state leadership. The essay concludes that Mrs. Gandhi simply was not 
interested in surrounding herself with durable and secure chief ministers 
for fear they would hegemonize the Center and paralyze her dynastic am- 
bitions. 


Patrimonialism 

Max Weber used the concept of patrimonialism to denote a type of tradi- 
tional domination in which the ruler/chief granted fiefs, benefices, tax- 
farming opportunities, and the like to his followers/clients to maintain his 
hegemonic position. S. N. Eisenstadt has tried to refine the idea by dis- 
criminating between traditional and modern neo-patrimonialism in order 
to make the concept empirically relevant to the workings of transitional 
societies. Recently, many scholars have used it as synonymous with “the 
spoils system,” “machine politics,” “political networks,” and “patron-cli- 
ent relationships” to explain a variety of socioeconomic and political de- 
velopments in Third World countries. Robin Theobald, however, has 
warned against such indiscriminate use, writing that patrimonialism “has 
become something of a catch-all concept, in danger of losing its analytical 
utility.””® 

Without doubt, a definition or description of patrimonialism relevant to 
the context of Indian development poses difficulties or problems. For one 
thing, Indian political institutions, though in general decay, are still per- 
ceived to be working reasonably well. For another, Indian society is seem- 
ingly too complex and differentiated to be labeled patrimonial. But the 
fact that a society can have some aspects that are patrimonial—in this 
case, Mrs. Gandhi’s political regime—and other aspects that are modern 
or nonpatrimonial should help us to arrive at some meaningful definition 
of patrimonialism. 

In the context of this article, patrimonialism can be defined in terms of 
personalistic rule; a political system is therefore patrimonial if the ruler, in 
an attempt to perpetuate himself in a position of power, operates through 
an administrative officialdom that is appointed by and responsible to him. 
The relationship between the ruler and his officials is, of course, cliental, 
but it is different from the one that is characteristic of the feudal-cliental 
system, which is more personalized and less precarious and which legiti- 


4. Robin Theobald, “Patrimonialism,” World Politics, 34:4 (July 1982), pp. 549-559. 

5. S.N. Eisenstadt, Traditional Patrimonialism and Modern Neo-Patrimonialism (Califor- 
nia: Sage Publications, 1973), pp. 7-25. For a more refined classification, see S.N. Eisenstadt 
and Louis Roniger, “Patron-Client Relations as a Model of Structuring Social Exchange,” 
Comparative Studies in Society and History, 22:1 (January 1980), pp. 57-61. 

6. Theobald, “‘Patrimonialism,” p. 555. 
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mizes the patron-client relationship on the basis of personal sentiments, 
obligations, and ritual attachments. “The value expectations underlying 
feudal relationship are those of ‘unfaltering devotion’ and deference to the 
lord, matched by a commensurate affection of the lord for his vassal.’’? 
The element of solidarity in the interpersonal relationship is much stronger 
in this case than in a patrimonial-cliental system wherein mutual obliga- 
tions often conceal subversive friendship and selfish values. Rene Lemar- 
chand and Keith Legg have drawn three major points of distinction 
between these two systems: 


A major point of contrast between the patrimonial patron-client relationship 
and its feudal counterpart is that the former never acquired the same degree of 
formalization. . . . In the feudal system the vassal-lord relationship was both 
the expression and the cause of the political relationship arising therefrom; in 
the patrimonial system appointment to office becomes the essential precondition 
of the patron-client relationship . . In [this] case fidelity of the client to his 
patron is contingent upon cokferment of office: in the other it is implicit in the 
very nature of the clientelistic institution. (emphasis added) 


Although there is a certain degree of conditionality to the relationship in 
both systems, a patrimonial-cliental system is not based on lasting or hon- 
orable friendship. The ruler virtually buys the loyalty of his clients in re- 
turn for appointments to public office; he does not necessarily nourish, 
cultivate, or even cherish personal relationships with them. On the con- 
trary, he tries to monopolize scarce resources by undermining the develop- 
ment of market conditions so that his clients remain his captives. 

Both models are applicable in a given cultural and social context. In the 
earlier postindependence years, many scholars applied some variation of 
the feudal-cliental model to explain certain aspects of the Indian political 
system. More specifically, the cohesion and organizational stability of the 
Congress Party was attributed to the all-pervasive feudalistic. patron-client 
relationships that marked the workings of the party. Since the 1970s, how- 
ever, the cultural and social context of Indian politics has undergone a 
tremendous change with the result that the feudal-cliental system has be- 
come increasingly irrelevant as a means to explain the operation of Indian 
political institutions. The old societal values of honor, obligation, personal 
sentiment, and ritual attachment that symbolized and legitimized feudal 
relationships have come to be replaced by the market values of maximizing 
one’s gains or minimizing one’s losses. In the realm of politics, there 


7. Rene Lemarchand and Keith Legg, “Political Clientelism and Development,” Compar- 
ative Politics, January 1972, p. 164. 
8. Ibid., p. 166. 
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seems to be a complete triumph of personal ambition over public moral- 
ity.? It is in this changed context that the patrimonial-cliental model has 
become relevant to describe and explain political development in India. 


The Making and Unmaking of Chief 
Ministers, 1980-84 
' The exercise of making and unmaking of chief ministers appears to be ca- 
, pricious unless it is viewed from the perspective of the patrimonial-cliental 
' model. Mrs. Gandhi had little control over the hiring and firing of non- 
Congress chief ministers (although she did pull quite a few strings through 
the governor’s office; at worst, she imposed presidential rule’), but the 
_ patrimonial code was fully applied by her when it came to the appointment 
of Congress chief ministers. Between 1980 and 1984, chief ministers of 
virtually all the Congress-ruled states were hired by the Gandhi house- 
' hold. The late Sanjay Gandhi nominated quite a few of them (Gundu Rao, 
' Karnataka; A. R. Antulay, Maharashtra; Jagannath Pahadia, Rajasthan; 
Arjan Singh, Madhya Pradesh) because he was his mother’s son. This 
_ function was later performed by Mrs. Gandhi and/or Rajiv Gandhi, who 
: was then emerging as the new messiah in Indian politics. 

Although it is difficult to describe all the considerations that counted 
` with the Gandhi household in the appointment of chief ministers, the se- 
_ lection of Babasaheb Bhosale as the chief minister of Maharashtra (1982) 
. provides us with some interesting highlights of the process: 


When confronted with the task of selecting a successor to Antulay, her blue pen 
ran down the list of “loyalists” who had stuck with her in 1977, and stopped at 
the name of Bhosale, whom she did not know at all. His dossier only mentioned 
that he was the law minister in the Antulay cabinet, and that he was the son-in- 
law of Tulsidas Yadav, a former Rajya Sabha member who was faithful to her 
when she split the original Congress Party in 1969. She chose Bhosale without 
going into his antecedents, his predilections and capabilities. !! 

! Bhosale’s appointment came as a bolt from the blue for many Maharashtra 

‘politicians. One member of the parliament fumed: “It is a wild choice. 


We were not aware that Maharashtra had fallen so low in Mrs. Gandhi’s 


9. See Rajni Kothari, “Will the State Wither Away?,” Illustrated Weekly, June 8~14, 
1984; Paul R. Brass, “National Power and Local Politics in India: A Twenty-Year Perspec- 
tive,” paper presented at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, June 9, 1983. 

10. Government of Karnataka, White Paper on the Office of the Governor (Bangalore, 
1983); B. D. Dua, Presidential Rule in India (Delhi: S. Chand, 1979); Arun Shourie, Mrs. 
Gandhi's Second Reign (Delhi: Vikas, 1983). 

11. India Today, April 15, 1982, p. 17. 
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scheme of things.”!2 However, Sitaram Kesari, the Congress Party treas- 
urer in New Delhi, defended the appointment: “Having played a part in 
the selection of the candidates for the Assembly, I know the mind of every 
legislator there. All the party MLAs owe their allegiance to Mrs. Gandhi 
and nobody else.”!3 And Bhosale acknowledged: “I am a nominee of In- 
diraji and Rajivji and nobody else. . . . I am going to stay in office as 
long as I enjoy Mrs. Gandhi’s blessings. . . . We are all members of the 
Assembly because we are loyal to Indiraji.””!+ Bhosale stayed in office for a 
little over one year with the support of Mrs. Gandhi. He was replaced by 
another New Delhi-approved candidate, Vasantdada Patil, who was for- 
mally elected by the Maharashtra Congress (I) legislative party on January 
31, 1983.15 

Bhosale’s case was not one of a kind. Many other chief ministers met 
the same fate for two reasons. First, the state legislatures were rarely al- 
lowed to make their choice of chief minister by a free and secret ballot. 
And second, most of the chief ministers were catapulted into state politics 
with a limited local power base to support them; in fact, quite a few chief 
ministers were not even members of the legislatures when they were asked 
to pilot state governments. 

It was therefore generally the case that the chief ministers were not only 
the nominees of the Gandhi household but also responsible to it. They 
were brought in from outside the arena of state politics so that they re- 
mained in constant need of Mrs. Gandhi’s support to retain their offices. 
Some chief ministers were even humble (or bold?) enough to admit that 
they were not fit to administer state governments in the first place. Jagan- 
nath Pahadia, for example, remarked: “J knew from the moment the High 
Command made me the chief minister that Pd not be the appropriate per- 
son to run a state as problematic as Rajasthan, where the Pradesh Con- 
gress (I) Committee was never united.”!© Another chief minister, T. 
Anjiah of Andhra Pradesh, admitted: “I do not even know how I came 


12. India Today, February 15, 1982, p. 19. Mrinal Gore, a former Lok Dal MP, com- 
mented: ‘This is the greatest joke of 1982. This man is like the spare runner which an 
injured batsman gets in cricket. He does the running but somebody else does the batting. I 
don’t think he will last out his term.” 

13. Sitaram Kesari, quoted in ibid., pp. 19-20. 

14. Babasaheb Bhosale, quoted in India Today, April 15, 1982, p. 21. 

15. Presumably wrought by the lesson of the Congress (I) debacle in Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka, Mrs. Gandhi did allow the Maharashtra legislators to choose a chief minister; 
however, once the choice was made, she severely hedged his powers by implanting Ramarao 
Adik (and a few others) in his cabinet. See India Today, February 28, 1983, pp. 28-31. 

16. Jagannath Pahadia, quoted in India Today, July 16-31, 1981, p. 28. Also see The 
Tribune, July 14, 1981, p. 4, for editorial comments. 
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here. . . . They never told me that I was going to be the chief minister 
. .. . Now I can not say why I am going. All I can say is that I want to 
remain close to her.’’!7 

Given that it was easier for Mrs. Gandhi to maintain her patrimonial 
regime if the state leadership was in constant flux, she not only kept the 
chief ministers on probation but also made sure that none among them 
emerged strong enough to dispense with her intervention and protection. 
Chief Minister Jagannath Misra of Bihar, for example, was forced to re- 
sign (1983) at a time when he was able to survive on his own without much 
help from New Delhi. As Harish Khare wrote: 


Jagannath erred gravely when he pretty much overwhelmed his factional oppo- 
nents. He is guilty of establishing an unacceptable and unpardonable hegemony 
in the Bihar Congress (I)... . Its [the Congress High Command] hand was 
revealed when the court favourite, K. K. Tewary, demanded the Chief Minis- 
ter’s resignation on the ground that he had sought to create his own support 
base among the Muslims.!® 


Somewhat similar was the case of Chief Minister M. Channa Reddy of 
Andhra Pradesh (1980), who was replaced because he was perceived to be 
powerful in his own right. He was offered the governorship of Punjab (an 
offer he accepted with great reluctance) in order to lure him away from his 
home territory. 

The general pattern that emerges from the turnover of Congress chief 
ministers between 1980 and 1984 in ten states is that neither strong chief 
ministers (M. Channa Reddy, Andhra; Jagannath Misra, Bihar; A. R. An- 
tulay, Maharashtra; Ram Lal, Himachal Pradesh; Nar Bahadur Bhandari, 
Sikkim!°) nor weak ones (A. Taimur and K. Gogoi, Assam; T. Anjiah, B. 
Venkatram, and K. V. B. Reddy, Andhra; J. Pahadia, Rajasthan; B. 
Bhosale, Maharashtra; V. P. Singh and Sripat Misra, Uttar Pradesh; 


17. T. Anjiah, quoted in India Today, March 15, 1982, p. 24. 

18. Harish Khare, “Jagannath’s Cardinal Sin,” Overseas Hindustan Times, August 25, 
1983, also August 18, 1983; See The Statesman Weekly, December 17, 1983. 

19. Besides the fact that Bhandari had been having a running battle with Governor Homi 
J. Taleyarkhan, he was disliked in New Delhi for his independent stand in granting citizen- 
ship rights to about 30,000 immigrants of Nepalese origin. On May 11, 1984, the governor 
summarily dismissed the Bhandari ministry and replaced it with the Gurung ministry. How- 
ever, when Bhandari paraded his 16 legislators (of a total of 32 in the Assembly) in New 
Delhi, the Sikkim Assembly was dissolved under President’s Rule on June 4, 1984. India 
Today, June 15, 1984; Overseas Hindustan Times, June 9, 1984; Statesman Weekly, May 19 
and June 9, 1984. 
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Darbara Singh, Punjab;2° Dorendra Singh, Manipur) survived in office for 
very long. No doubt, all the chief ministers had to contend with local 
factors such as caste, language, and other socioeconomic cleavages (which 
cause incumbency crises more easily in some states than in others?!), but 
the overall trend in incumbency crises seems to suggest that while the 
weak chief ministers retained their office because of Mrs. Gandhi’s sup- 
port, and so long as New Delhi was not stampeded with demands from the 
Congress state units for their removal, the strong chief ministers stayed in 
office so long as their strength did not pose any threat to New Delhi. 
Thus, chief ministers who tried to build their own patrimonial regimes in 
their states—and political corruption was one way of doing it—fell from 
office sooner than expected. (It is no surprise that all the strong chief min- 
isters who resigned between 1980 and 1984 were in fact forced out of office 
on allegations of corruption.) 


Indira Gandhi's Strategies 
Patrimonialism thrives only if the ruler can maintain a monopoly over 
scarce resources. It is therefore in the very nature of patrimonial regimes 
to do everything possible to curb competitive market conditions that might 
detract from their clients’ dependence. In other words, the more the patri- 
monial regimes are able to maintain captive clientele, the longer they tend 
to survive. It is from this perspective that one can understand Mrs. Gan- 
dhi’s attitude toward the non-Congress political parties (and for that mat- 
ter, toward the non-Congress state governments) which obviously widened 
the arena of political competition and hence of choices for disgruntled 
Congress politicians. It was a pastime with Mrs. Gandhi to accuse the 
non-Congress parties (both national and regional) of causing “national dis- 
integration,” but the fact of the matter is that they were maligned because 
they threatened to provide alternatives to her patrimonial regime. It is in 
this context that one can comprehend New Delhi’s assaults on the non- 
Congress state governments of Jammu and Kashmir, Karnataka, Andhra 
Pradesh, West Bengal, and, to a limited extent, on Tamil Nadu. In fact, 
the more these state governments sought collective security in “conclave 
politics,” the more they strengthened the resolve of the Congress Center to 
‘topple them. In this process of confrontation, some state governors con- 
verted their Raj Bhawans into centers of political intrigue in an apparent 


20. It is generally believed that Jarnail Singh Bhindranwala, the extremist Akali leader, 
was covertly supported by the Zail Singh faction in the Punjab Congress to weaken the 
Darbara Singh ministry. 

21. See James Manor, “Blurring the Lines between Parties and Social Bases,” Economic 
and Political Weekly, September 15, 1984, pp. 1623-1632. 
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bid to please New Delhi. Although Governor Ram Lal of Andhra 

Pradesh had to bite the dust when he dismissed the Rama Rao ministry on 

August 16, 1984, Governor Jagmohan of Jammu and Kashmir was suc- 

cessful in deposing Farooq Abdullah and replacing him by Congress (I)- 

supported G. M. Shah as the chief minister of the state on July 2, 1984.22 
_ Mrs. Gandhi maintained her hold on the i state governments 
: through carefully devised strategies: 


(a) screening candidates for each state assembly election and making sure that 
no factional leader got away with a majority of the ticket for his followers; 


(b) maintaining direct communication links with factional leaders in the state 
arena and according them respectability in New Delhi when the situation de- 
manded; this strategy helped Mrs. Gandhi destablize those chief ministers who 
perceived themselves as secure and strong; 


(c) constituting and reconstituting Pradesh Congress Committees in a way un- 
palatable to the chief ministers; 


' (d) making and unmaking state cabinets over the heads of chief ministers; 


(e) maintaining dossiers on the chief ministers and other factional leaders 
through the well-organized office of Rajiv Gandhi (then, Congress general secre- 
tary) in the Congress High Command; and 


(f) visiting or declining to visit state capitals on the invitation of chief minis- 
ters with a view to enhancing or undermining their standing versus other fac- 
tional groupings in the state. 


‘Mrs. Gandhi’s new operative techniques also included establishing direct 
connections with the state administrative services. On visits to state 
capitals, she generally seated herself in the chief minister’s chair (with the 
chief minister and his staff sitting across the table) to symbolize her patri- 
monial authority. “It was like facing a trial,” said one senior official in 


' 22. Neither N. T. Rama Rao nor Farooq Abdullah was allowed by the governors to prove 
their legislative majorities on the floor of the legislatures. Both were the victims of “schisms” 
within their respective political parties. However, while Farooq Abdullah lost the majority 
support of his followers in the legislature through the machinations of the Congress (I) party, 
N. T. Rama Rao paraded 162 MLAs (of a total of 295 in the Assembly) before the president 
in New Delhi to demonstrate that he was still in the majority. The indecent haste with which 
the governor dismissed the Rama Rao ministry cost him his office, and constitutional history 
was made when Rama Rao was reinstated as the chief minister of the state on September 16, 
1984. See India Today, July 31 and September 15, 1984; Organiser, August 26, 1984; Blitz, 
August 25, 1984; Tribune, August 17, 1984; Economic and Political Weekly, August 25, 1984; 
Sam Rajappa, ‘“‘Andhra’s Sordid Drama,” Statesman Weekly, September 8, 1984. 
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Madhya Pradesh after one such session in Bhopal, “with the prime minis- 
ter occupying the judge’s chair. A minor slip would mean a death sen- 
tence.”23 During her visit to the Punjab capital in 1982, Mrs. Gandhi 
asked Chief Minister Darbara Singh to replace Chief Secretary I. C. Puri 
with K. D. Vasudeva. “I maintained,” said the chief minister, “that Puri 
was an intelligent officer but the prime minister’s wish was supreme and 
hence the change.”?4 Following a visit by the prime minister a full contin- 
gent of senior officials from New Delhi invariably would descend on the 
state capital to inspect and advise the state’s bureaucracy. 

Chief Minister Jagannath Misra of Bihar summed it all up as: Bhagwan 
upar aur Indira Gandhi yahaan (God up there in the Heaven, and Indira 
Gandhi down here on Earth).?> All the Congress states were treated as 
nothing more than the private fiefdoms of the Gandhi household. Chief 
ministers rushed to New Delhi every now and then to atone for their sins; 
speculation on their survival in office was based mostly on how easy or 
how difficult it was for them to see Mrs. Gandhi and/or Rajiv Gandhi. 
Chief Minister Gundu Rao of Karnataka (1980-83) explained the situa- 
tion in the case of Chief Minister M. Channa Reddy of Andhra Pradesh: 


He went to Delhi. For one week she didn’t give him an interview. I met her five 
times in one week. I knew he was going... . if she does not give me an 
interview, half of my cabinet will leave me; they will catch the flight to Delhi to 
back someone else. So, I say, hand in your resignation. . . . When she doesn’t 
want On; you must say, “Madam, here is my resignation,” then she will not 
act.” 


For the non-Congress (I) state governments, the emergent strategy of New 
Delhi seemed to be very simple: use all kinds of federal and other re- 
sources to topple them. Thus, when the Congress Center dispatched as 
governors such tried and experienced persons as S. D. Sharma to West 
Bengal, Ram Lal to Andhra Pradesh, Jagmohan to Jammu and Kashmir, 
even the most naive student of Indian politics knew what the Center ex- 
pected its governors to do. The Karnataka White Paper (1983) on the 


23. India Today, August 1-15, 1981, p. 32. On the other hand, Chief Minister Arjan 
Singh said: “It was our privilege to have been guided by the prime minister directly. It will 
definitely result in solving many thorny problems confronting the state.” Ibid. 

24. India Today, June 30, 1982, p. 16. 

25. Misra in an interview with Arun Shourie, India Today, August 31, 1982, p. 59. Misra 
is neither the first nor the last to echo such feelings. T. Anjiah, chief minister of Andhra, 
spoke of Gandhi as Kula Devata (a family deity). India Today, March 15, 1982, p. 24. Even 
the President of India, Giani Zail Singh, had this to say: “If my leader had said I should pick 
up a broom and be a sweeper, I would have done that. She chose me to be President.” India 
Today, July 15, 1982, p. 33. 

26. R. Gundu Rao in an interview with Arun Shourie, Sunday, June 14, 1981, p. 23. 
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office of the governor (and the political maneuvers in Jammu and Kashmir 
and Andhra Pradesh) suggests very clearly that the governors conformed 
to no democratic norms or constitutional proprieties when it came to dis- 
placing the non-Congress (I) regimes. In the process, the state legislatures 
were becoming increasingly irrelevant, if not redundant, in the making and 
unmaking of chief ministers.27 


Conclusion 

If Rajiv Gandhi has succeeded Mrs. Gandhi as the prime minister of In- 
dia, he has established no new precedent. Dynastic ambitions have long 
been realized not only in the Nehru family but in others as well. The 
Shuklas in Madhya Pradesh and the Abdullahs in Jammu and Kashmir 
are a few examples of such dreams fulfilled. Morarji Desai and Charan 
Singh were able to advance the fortunes of their own families, although 
they failed to make political heroes out of them. It is now almost a legiti- 
mate game in Indian politics to find “heirs apparent” within the family 
precincts.22 

Mrs. Gandhi parachuted Rajiv onto the political scene in 1980. In no 
time he took over the controlling levers of the Congress party. His office in 
New Delhi became an important pilgrimage shrine for the party faithful. 
In March 1983 he was installed as a general secretary of the party and 
began to enjoy extraordinary authority in party organizational matters. 
As Summit Mitra and Chawla reported: “Chief ministers were jettisoned 
at his behest. PCC (Is [Pradesh Congress Committee] were reshuffled 
lock, stock and barrel as he had wanted. Every dispute in the party was 
referred to him, and each warring faction reposed its final loyalty in 
him.”?9 It therefore came as no surprise when Rajiv succeeded his 
mother, for Mrs. Gandhi had done everything possible to: project him as 


27. See S. R. Maheshwari, “Our Errant Governors,” Statesman Weekly, September 15, 
1984; Overseas Hindustan Times, September 29, 1984. 

28. Ved Mehta, A Family Affair: India Under Three Prime Ministers (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1982). On the Nehru family, Mehta writes: “In the seventies, Sanjay rose 
to power because he was his mother’s son. In the sixties, Mrs. Gandhi was catapulted into 
the post of Prime Minister with little to recommend her except that she was her father’s 
daughter, and in the late twenties Nehru was catapulted into the leading ranks of Indian 
politics with little to recommend him except that he was his father’s son,” pp. 140-141. For 
the drama of political succession in Jammu and Kashmir, see India Today, June 15, 1983, pp. 
36-45. 

29. Summit Mitra and Chawla, “Readying the Ranks,” India Today, September 15, 1983, 
p. 10. Even before Rajiv became a general secretary of the party, chief ministers had begun to 
compete with each other for getting close to him. “I haven’t done anything,” said Chief 
Minister Bhajan Lal of Haryana, “without his approval . . . . The future will prove that 
Rajiv can match up to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru.” India Today, June 30, 1982, p. 49. 
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her heir. Unlike previous political successions, there was no speculation, 
much less any struggle for consensus-building within the Congress Party 
as to who was the rightful owner of the scepter and the crown. 

Being a child of history, Mrs. Gandhi knew the political costs of chief 
ministers becoming entrenched. Jawaharlal Nehru had to deal with them 
through the Kamaraj plan.7° Lal Bahadur Shastri used inquiry commis- 
sions to dislodge chief ministers who were opposed to him. Mrs. Gandhi’s 
own experience with the state bosses was rather humiliating and painful. 
Although state party leaders and chief ministers were instrumental in 
making her the prime minister in 1966, she had to force a few of them out 
in order to survive in office. Over the years, therefore, her own conception 
of good management of state politics was reduced to one principle: Keep 
all state leaders on perennial probation.3! She enforced this principle by 
permitting state leaders to keep their heads just above water but not al- 
lowing them to master the tide. While such a conception of management 
did not provide durable leadership to the state governments, it did give 
Mrs. Gandhi firm control over her retainers in state politics. 

Although it is difficult to predict how Rajiv Gandhi will conduct himself 
in Center-state relations, it is the burden of “patrimonial federalism”—a 
legacy from his mother—with which he has to contend for greater stability 
in state politics. 


30. Under the Kamaraj plan (1963), Nehru carried out a “bloodless purge” by retiring six 
prominent chief ministers and a few central ministers supposedly to rejuvenate the Congress 
organization. 

31. See A. Hariharan, “Congress CMs on Probation,” Overseas Hindustan Times, October 
30, 1980, p. 7; India Today, June 30, 1982, p. 10; P. Tharyan, “Managing Chief Ministers,” 
Overseas Hindustan Times, August 25, 1984. 





ISLAM AND DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
NATIONS OF ASEAN 


Howard M. Federspiel 








Nations in the Third World with sizable Muslim 
populations have used a variety of approaches in dealing with the relation- 
ship of Islam to the national state. There have been attempts to make 
Islam the wellspring for state direction, civic values, and public morality, 
as in Pakistan and Saudi Arabia. Likewise, there have been attempts to 
ignore Islam as a contributor to national life and exclude it as an impor- 
tant factor in the building and maintenance of a national state. Iran under 
the Pahlevis and Ataturk’s work in Turkey are the notable examples of 
that trend. Between these two extremes rests the approach of allowing 
some Islamic principles to be recognized while promoting nonreligious val- 
ues in the state and national life, as in India and Somalia. The Third 
World has not wanted for approaches to Islamic involvement in nation 
building. 

The ASEAN region of Southeast Asia has been one region where the 
national governments have had to deal with the relationship of the state to 
Islamic values. Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, Brunei, the Philippines, 
and Thailand all have sizable Muslim populations. Important Muslim 
voices in the region long have held that Islam should be the determining 
factor in the lives of citizens and that political authority over Muslims 
should reflect Islamic principles. Studies of the Muslim communities of 
Southeast Asia indicate that this “Islamic approach” to public policy is 
shared by some spokesmen of the Muslim population in each of the six 
countries, but the viewpoint is not universally accepted among the Mus- 
lims of the region. A significant element of the Southeast Asian Muslim 
population seems to relate strongly to other values in the area of political 
life, particularly nationalism, geographical identification, and traditional 
cultural values. Consequently, views of Islam and its values are placed in 
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that context by many Muslims, and they are receptive to political relation- 
ships that combine Islam with those other values. This thinking seems to 
prevail among some Muslims in all countries of Southeast Asia whether 
Muslims constitute the majority or are only a minority of the population in 
a particular country.! 

Significantly, the political leaders of Southeast Asian nations have had 
their own responses to the role of Islam in national life. Confronted with 
gigantic problems of structuring workable political systems, developing 
functional economic systems, and surviving in a complicated international 
community, they have placed their attention on those areas. In the minds 
of these state leaders, Islamic values have not appeared to offer immediate 
and practical solutions to the paramount issues the nations must face in 
contemporary times. Rather, other values taken from abroad, such as eco- 
nomic modernization, or those adopted from traditional Southeast Asian 
cultures, such as the Javanese bureaucratic system or simple nationalism, 
have assumed great importance. Islam has had to compete with those 
other value systems and has fared differently in the different nations, some- 
times assuming considerable importance, as in Malaysia and Brunei, some- 
times winning secondary consideration, as in Singapore and Indonesia, or 
being largely ignored, as in Thailand and the Philippines.? 

As national development is undertaken by governments in these coun- 
tries, however, Islam as a carrier of values has beea a matter of concern for 
national political leaders. They view Islam in two ways: as an institution 
of society that needs to be modernized to conform with other elements of 
society, and as an instrument of the modernizing process itself. In both 
cases Islamic institutions need some restructuring to conform with na- 
tional necessities, as defined by the political leaders. 


Principles of Investigation and 
Methodology: Four Hypotheses 
This article examines the relationship of Islam and the national state in the 
ASEAN nations, stressing developments of the past decade. In particular, 
it stresses the relationship that exists between national state leaders and 


1. Ruth T. McVey, “Faith as the Outsider: Islam in Indonesian Politics,” in James P. 
Piscatori (ed.), Islam in the Political Process (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 1983), 
pp. 199-225; Deliar Noer, “Contemporary Political Dimensions of Islam,” in M. B. Hooker, 
Islam in Southeast Asia (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1983), pp. 183-215. 

2. Benedict R. O’G. Anderson, “Old State, New Society: Indonesia’s New Order in Com- 
parative Historical Perspective,” Journal of Asian Studies, 42:3 (May 1983), pp. 477-496; 
Frank E. Reynolds, “Civic Religion and National Community in Thailand,” Journal of Asian 
Studies, 36:2 (February 1977), pp. 267-282. 
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leaders of the Muslim communities. It further examines the attitudes of 
both sets of leaders regarding civic culture and political and economic de- 
velopment, and Islam’s relationship to that development. The study will 
be confined to Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, and Thai- 
land. Brunei, which recently became independent, could have been a sixth 
case but lacks an adequate history as an independent nation to suffice for 
this particular study. At the end of the article are country-by-country 
charts setting forth in outline form an analysis of the national and Muslim 
elites. The study postulates the following four hypotheses as a means to 
measure current thinking and attitudes existing in each country. 

1. State leaders seek to create a code of civic values as the supreme 
value system within the state to which all citizens and communal groups 
must adhere. This civic culture promoted by the state recognizes the 
worth of Islam but avoids endorsing its principles except in the most gen- 
eral way. One of the principal values expressed in the code is a dedication 
to economic and political development as formulated by the state adminis- 
tration. There is an attempt to include Islam as a target of modernization 
and also to use it as an instrument of modernization. 

2. State leaders seek to limit Muslim leaders to narrow religious roles, 
such as devotional practices and religious education. In general the lead- 
ers seek to exclude a political role for Islam and for Muslim community 
spokesmen. When possible, the state leaders will attempt to identify with 
the Muslim community and define Islam to fit with their own interests. 

3. Muslim leaders seek to put Islamic principles in effect for a wide 
spectrum of the population, and to have Islam become the basis for any 
civic culture erected by the nation for its entire population where Muslims 
are a majority or, in the countries where they are in a minority, as the 
value system recognized by the state in a politically autonomous Muslim 
region. Political and economic development, while seen as commendable 
goals, are viewed as worthwhile only if accomplished through the right- 
eous application of Islamic values. 

4. Muslim leaders seek to extend their leadership roles from narrowly 
religious to political. They seek to use their credentials as religious spokes- 
men of the Muslim community to act as political party leaders, as elected 
representatives and government officials. In some cases they seek to gain a 
share of power with state leaders and in some cases to challenge state lead- 
ers with an intention to supplant them. 
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Analysis 

STATE LEADERS: VIEWS TOWARD MUSLIM 

LEADERS AND ISLAM 
State leaders in all five ASEAN states have given attention to Islam and 
Muslims, both in regard to civic culture and to Muslim participation in 
political and economic development. To mobilize their populations, all 
five states have paid considerable heed to the importance of common civic 
values that give purpose and direction to these efforts (see Table 1). Ef- 
forts to include Islamic principles as a part of civic culture heve been diffi- 
cult for nearly all the countries involved. Indonesia, Thailand, and the 
Philippines have resisted such associations because the domiaant cultures 
in those countries are based on non-Islamic values or on values that em- 
phasize other religions. Malaysia has recognized Islam as the state religion 
but has built civic values primarily on Malay identification. Only Singa- 
pore has found a suitable tie-in by recognizing Islam as contributing to a 
state and moral ethical code among minority Malay-Muslims.? 

Much the same conditions exist regarding political and economic devel- 
opment, although there are modest differences among particular countries 
in their direction and accomplishments, as Table 1 shows. All five states 
have undertaken efforts to evolve political systems that allow strong, cen- 
tral executive control and a measure of popular representation in legisla- 
tures subordinate to the executives. All five states also have been 
concerned with development of modern economies based on national plan- 
ning documents with state agencies, foreign firms, and indigenous 
entreprenuers sharing the business and industrial sectors. 

‘State leaders of all five states have been concerned about the political 
position of Muslims in their nations. In Indonesia, while their activity has 
been limited, Muslims have been encouraged to participate in politics and 
allowed representation in the legislature. In Malaysia, the government has 
unsuccessfully attempted to include all Malays—hence nearly all Mus- 
lims—in a united front political association, the National Front, to assure 
Malay goals in the nation. In the Philippines, new autonomous areas were 


3. Peter G. Gowing, “Contrasting Agendas for Peace and the Southern Philippines,” Ka- 
bar Sebarang, 8-9 (1981) pp. 128-138, and “Islam, Development, and the Muslim Filipinos,” 
Silliman Journal 29:1-2 (1982), pp. 3-15; M.K. Hassan, Muslim Intellectual Response to 
“New Order” Modernization in Indonesia (Kuala Lumpur: Kementerian Felajaran, 1980); 
Carl Landé, “Authoritarian Rule in the Philippines: Some Critical Views,” Pacific Affairs, 
55:1 (Spring 1982) pp. 80-93; Diane K. Mauzy and R.S. Milne, “The Mahathir Administra- 
tion in Malaysia: Discipline through Islam,” Pacific Affairs, 56 (Winter 1983-1984) pp. 
617-648; Reynolds, “Civic Religions.” 
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TABLE 1 National Elites Attitudes Regarding Muslim Involvement in Key Policy 


Issues 


1. State attention to 
civic values 


State recognition of 
Islam in civic 
values 








State concern with 
political 
development 
Muslims target of 
political 
development 





Muslims instrument 
of political 
development 





3. State concern with 
economic 
development 


Muslims target of 
economic 
development 





Muslims instrument 
of economic 
development 
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SOURCE: See Charts 1-5. 
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instituted in the South specifically to prompt Muslims to associate with the 
existing political system. In Thailand and Singapore continuing efforts 
seek to tie cooperative representatives of Muslim areas to the ruling polit- 


ical factions. 


In Indonesia and Malaysia, Muslim leaders have been seen as useful 
agents for political development (see Table 2). In Indonesia, Malaysia, 
and the Philippines, state officials have attempted to assign Muslim leaders 
roles useful to the resolution of political problems—in Indonesia by consti- 
tuting a national opposition party, in Malaysia by inviting vocal Muslim 
leaders to become part of the ruling elite, and by forming governing elites 
in the new provincial units of the Philippines. On the other hand, in Sin- 
gapore and Thailand Muslim politicos are attached to the ruling parties as 
support groups with little opportunity for them to act as spokesmen for the 
Muslim populations they supposedly represent. Significantly, in Singapore 
such Muslim representatives have on occasion joined together to speak for 
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Malay-Muslim interests, as in 1983 when the Mendaki program was insti- 
tuted to upgrade Malay-Muslim education. However, such outspoken rep- 
resentation is not usual. 


TABLE 2 National Elites Attitudes Toward Muslim Leaders and Islam 


Indonesia| Malaysia | Philippines |Singapore| Thailand 
Defines Islam to strong 


state interests 





yes yes yes yes 
Limits Muslim weak | moderate | strong | moderate 
leaders to devotion yes yes yes yes 
and community 
matters 
Excludes or limits strong | moderate | moderate | weak weak 
political voice for yes yes yes no no 
Muslim leaders 


SOURCE: See Charts 1-5. 





In economic development Indonesia, Malaysia, and Singapore have all 
made strong attempts to modernize both Islam and Muslims, while such 
efforts have been much less pronounced in the Philippines and Thailand. 
In all countries the ruling elite has propounded the theme that Islamic 
scriptures direct humankind to improve conditions of life on earth even as . 
they prepare for the hereafter. In return for the expected Muslim partici- 
pation in economic and political areas, some support is given to upgrade 
facilities for religious activity: mosque-building, support facilities for the 
pilgrimage, upgraded care of pious endowments, and support of religious 
education. This aid is directed at keeping those activities even with other 
social institutions that also are being modernized. Singapore’s efforts seem 
to come closest to being an actual part of a wider national development; 
the mosque building program there centers on st-uctures in new locations 
to serve new housing communities where Muslim inhabitants are located 
in significant numbers. In addition, the Islamic council, a quasi-official 
government body operated by Muslims, has taken charge of coordinating 
most Muslim activities in the Republic, and it emphasizes activism in both 
religious and temporal activities of Muslim life.+ In the Philippines and 
Thailand the theme of economic modernization is propounded by state 
leaders, but, aside from isolated development projects in Muslim areas, 


4. Muslim Religious Affairs Division, Annual Report (Singapore, 1983). 
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there have been no sustained attempts to make Muslims an integral part of 
modernization.> 

In every state the national elite would like to use Islam as an instrument 
of modernization by assigning Muslim leaders particular roles in promot- 
ing economic development. Only Indonesia has mounted a full campaign, 
beginning in 1975, to have Muslim religious leaders speak out specifically 
to support development. That campaign had some success. In 1983 and 
1984 Malaysia began asking for such support from its religious leaders, 
and statements of Singapore leaders imply that they, too, want such sup- 
port from the Muslim Council. The Philippines and Thailand have not 
done much to attain this goal, despite general statements of state leaders 
that they want Muslims to be instruments for attaining economic goals. 

State leaders do attempt to make Islam compatible with national goals. 
In their speeches they almost universally speak of Islam as compatible 
with contemporary social, economic, and political views and as compatible 
with state nationalism that places national loyalty over that of religious 
principles. In every nation leaders complain about Muslims who adhere to 
“outmoded” values, and they call for replacement of such attitudes among 
the general Muslim population with values that promote change. Accep- 
tance and support of, and participation in the political system is expected. 
Finally, a willingness to declare support for state policies, including eco- 
nomic development, is expected from all sectors of the Muslim commu- 
nity. All these expectations are outlined repeatedly by state leaders and 
constitute an attempt to establish a political creed for the Muslim commu- 
nity.® 

State leaders are anxious to keep Muslim leaders within defined activi- 
ties. In every nation attempts are made to describe acceptable political 
activity by political groups belonging to Muslim communities. Malaysia 
seems to offer the greatest latitude and Thailand perhaps the narrowest. In 
every nation efforts by religious scholars to enter the political arena are 
discouraged. In cases where they do try to speak or act politically, state 
leaders speak out against the appropriateness of their statements or actions 
and suggest that ulama (religious scholars) have more fitting roles in reli- 
gious activities. 


5. Thailand Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Thai Muslims (Bangkok 1979); Gowing, “Con- 
trasting Agendas.” 

6. Speeches, Monthly Collection of Official Speeches (Singapore, 1981-1983); Team Per- 
angkum, Agama dalam Pembangunan Nasional: Himpunan Sambutan Presiden Soeharto 
(Jakarta: Pustaka Biru, 1981). 
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MUSLIM LEADERS: VIEWS TOWARD ISLAM 
AND THE STATE : 

Muslim responses to political authority vary. In the two states where Is- 
lam is statistically the majority religion, the response is somewhat different - 
from that where Muslims are a minority. That is, in Indonesia and Malay- 
sia, Muslim elites have emerged who seek to apply Islamic values to-the 
entiré society and make those values a key principle of state policy and 
conduct. In the Philippines, Thailand, and Singapore, where Muslims 
constitute minorities, Muslim elites have emerged who seek autonomy and 
the right to apply Islamic values to the Muslim portion of the nation’s 
population. Among these minority cases, too, there are several differences. 
In the Philippines and Thailand the theme is geographic autonomy; Mus- 
lim elites call for Muslim political control over regions where Muslims 
predominate, with Islamic principles in effect for the populations of those 
regions, including non-Muslims. This position reflects the geographic 
pecularities of the Muslim situation in those countries. In Singapore, how- 
ever, the Muslim population has no real geographic identity since Muslims 
are interspered with other cultural groups throughout the state. For a 
variety of reasons Singapore’s Muslim leaders do rot seek political auton- 
omy. These three approaches by Muslim leaders to their situations—na- 
tional identity, regional identity, societal dispersion- determing particular 
responses to the issues raised in this article. 

Muslim elites who seek political goals exist in all five states. They are 
not cohesive, however, but consist, in each state, or diverse elites with dif- 
ferent goals. In most states there is an ulama group, a class of Muslim’ 
educational and association administrators; an economic class: with busi- 
ness and professional leaders, and a group of politicians drawn primarily 
from the administrator or economic classes. Out of these diverse elites. 
emerge Muslim political spokesmen; their particular outlook depends on 
the particular group or groups they represent. In Indonesia, Muslim polit- 
ical spokesmen in the United Development Party are drawn largely from 
Muslim administrator groups with some representation of ulama groups.” 
In the Philippines, the Bangsa Moro Islamic Front drew its support from 
the ulama and the traditional landed elite, but could not hold the latter 
over the long run when they were wooed by state leaders to become pro- 
vincial officials in the new “autonomous regions” of the southern Philip- 


7. Fachry Ali and Abdurrauf S. “Iqbal “The Decline of Aliarn in the Partai Persatuan 
Pembangunan,” Prisma, 10:25 (June 1982) pp. 32-54. 
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TABLE 3 Existence of Muslim Elite Groups and Their Influence in Politics 


Indonesia Malaysia Philippines | Singapore Thailand 
. Ulama groups weak strong yes weak yes strong weak yes 
voice in politics yes increasing decreasing no 
challenge to strong weak yes strong . weak yes 
government yes decreasing no strengthening 
. Non-ulama elite politician politician landowner business village 
politician _ leader leader 


voice in politics moderate strong yes strong yes | moderate weak yes 
yes yes 


challenge to weak yes strong yes weak yes strong no weak yes 
government strengthening strengthening 





SOURCE: See Charts 1-5. 





pines. In Malaysia, United Islamic Party (PAS) leaders have been drawn 
from among ulama and local politicians of the east coast states.° 

Ulama on occasion have entered politics, but usually Muslim political 
groups are recruited from administrators (Indonesia), landowners (Philip- 
pines), and village officials (Thailand). Ulama are more likely to play sup- 
porting roles to leaders from other sectors and such support is vital to 
Muslim political success. Failing the rise of leaders to do the job to their 
satisfaction, those religious teachers may undertake the task themselves, as 
in the Philippines during the Moro rebellion, in current rebel activity in 
Thailand, and in the recent leadership reorganization in the United Islamic 
Party (PAS) in Malaysia. Another trend is seen in Indonesia—away from 
politics—where ulama influence was more apparent in the. 1920-60 period 
than it has been for the past decade. In large part ulama act individually 
and independently, and give their support to factions rather than to large 
organizations capable of political mobilization. PAS in Malaysia and the 
Nahdlatul Ulama Party in Indonesia indicate that sizable groups of ulama 
can be mobilized and be politically effective over lengthy periods of time 
(see Table 3). But even in such cases groups have not been successful in 
commanding allegiance, or even the nominal support of all ulama, either 
nationally or in localities where they are particularly strong. Doctrinal, 
social, and geographic identification keeps this unity from occurring, and 
divisiveness has been the bane of such mobilization attempts. Signifi- 


8. T. J. S. George, Revolt in Mindanao (Kuala Lumpur: Oxford University Press, 1980). 
9. Ibrahim bin Safie, The Islamic Party of Malaysia: Its Formative CRE and Ideology 
(Pasi Puteh: Nuawi bin Ismail, 1981). 
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cantly, this trend is not different from political mobilization attempts 
among non-Muslim groups in those societies. 

Muslims have been concerned about the formulation of national civic 
cultures in every state. Most Muslim leaders now support the moderniza- 
tion and unity concept that the ruling elites stress. They also call for Is- 
lamic values to be included in some way (see Table 4). In the states with 
majority Muslim populations, stress is on greater attention to Islam 
throughout national life. In Indonesia, Muslim elites have long called for 
changes in state documents to alter the official state motto (Pancasila) to 
specifically reflect Islamic values. Lately, the call has been for an Islamic 
emphasis in the state philosophy itself. In Malaysia, some elites call for a 
clearer expression of Islamic values in policy statements and state conduct. 
In the Philippines and Thailand, Muslim elites favor state recognition of 
Islam asan operating principle in geographic regions where Muslims re- 
side. In Singapore, the Muslim elite presently does not seek any change in 
civic culture because Islamic values are clearly recognized in it. There are, 
however, some voices, reported in the press, calling for more Malay auton- 
omy and greater attention to Islam in that autonomy. 


TABLE 4 Muslim Elites Call for Islamic Principles in Public Policy 





Indonesia | Malaysia | Philippines | Singapore | Thailand 


strong strong | weak yes | weak yes | weak yes 
yes yes 
















Call for Islamic 
principles as part of 
civic values 



















subtle 
yes 


Call for Islamic weak no weak no 
principles in 
political and 
economic 


development 















SOURCE: See Charts 1-5. 


Muslim elite responses to political development vary according to coun- 
try, but, except possibly for Singapore, all generally agree that the Muslim 
section of the population has less political voice than the Muslim elite 
would like to have. In Indonesia and Malaysia there are important Mus- 
lim elites claiming that Muslim views are not adequately represented in 
state bodies, even though those elites constitute legal political opposition to 
the national elites in both countries. In the Philippines and Thailand, 
Muslim elites have called into question state efforts to centralize political 
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control over Muslim areas and have criticized the lack of state concessions 
to Islamic principles. 

In economic development, Muslims in all five countries claim that an 
Islamic basis is needed for any development to be successful. It is a com- 
mon view among Muslim elites that Islamic values can promote economic 
modernization while maintaining time-honored moral and ethical values, 
thereby preventing the erosion of value systems many Asians insist has 
occurred in Western nations. Modernization itself is not at issue and, al- 
most universally, is supported. In some cases there is opposition to partic- 
ular development projects on grounds that Muslim groups do not profit 
enough from them. Such parochial opposition centering on regionalism, 
ethnicity, and economic outlook has occurred often in Malaysia, the Phil- 
ippines, and Thailand. Among Indonesia and Singapore Muslims this eth- 
nocentric outlook is less pronounced and criticism of development projects 
is more often centered on the need for inclusion of Islam as an under- 
girding for spiritual values. 


Conclusions 
The analysis in the previous section indicates that the hypotheses are 
proven only in part. The statements listed earlier are not precisely correct. 
The analysis would suggest rewording along the following lines; the 
changed portions are italicized. 

1. State leaders seek to create a code of civic values as the supreme 
value system within the state to which all citizens and communal groups 
must adhere. Islam is included as part of this civic culture or as contribut- 
ing to it in some states, but it is ignored as a participant or supporter in other 
states, One of the principal values expressed in the code is a dedication to 
economic and political development as formulated by the state administra- 
tion. There is an attempt to include Islam as a target of modernization 
and in some states to use Muslim leaders as an instrument of moderniza- 
tion. 

2. State leaders seek to circumscribe the political activities of Muslim 
leaders and prevent Muslims from challenging their authority over the state. 
State leaders seek to confine ulama to narrow religious roles, such as devo- 
tional practices and religious education, and confine other Muslim elites to 
limited political roles. When possible, the state leaders will attempt to 
identify with the Muslim community and define Islamic principles to fit 
their own interests. 

3. Muslim leaders seek to place Islamic principles in effect for a wide 
spectrum of the population, and to have it become the basis for any civic 
culture erected by the nation for its entire population where Muslims are a 
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majority or, in the countries where Islam is in a minority, as the value 
system recognized by the state in a politically autonomous Muslim region. 
Political and economic development, while seen as commendable goals, 
are viewed worthwhile only if accomplished through the righteous applica- 
tion of Islamic values. Geographic and ethnic distribution of economic de- 
velopment projects is often as important as the application of religious 
values. : i Z 

4. Muslim political elites arise to speak on behaif of Muslims and, often, 
on behalf of the Muslim community. Usually Muslim political elites arise 
from traditional economic or administrator groups—landowners, adminis- 
trators, village headmen, or businessmen—and only occasionally do ulama 
seek political roles. Muslim elites do seek to gain political authority and 
initiate political programs favorable to Muslims. In some cases they seek to 
gain a share of power with state leaders and in some cases to challenge 
state leaders with an intention to supplant them. Muslim elites are exceed- 
ingly fractionalized along doctrinal, geographic, and sectarian lines. 

Islam in the ASEAN region constitutes a value system that is strikingly 
at odds with the cultures dominating the individual countries, with the 
exception of Malaysia and Brunei. One would expect, therefore, a specific 
reaction against Muslim demands to apply Islamic principles. However, it 
appears that this is not the chief motivating factor. Rather, led by state 
leaders, there is a common approach of political and economic integration 
at work in the region—in some nations the application is more pervasive 
than in others—and it affects all subcultures or value systems that attempt 
to withstand such integration. Islam is a natural target because of its asso- 
ciation with practices, attitudes, and behavior deemed by state leaders as 
needing change. On the other side, the call for transformation and integra- 
tion to another value system comes at a time when an intense revivification 
trend has occurred among Muslims throughout much of the world and the 
communities of Southeast Asia have been particularly affected. This reviv- 
ification movement questions traditional practices, attitudes, and behavior 
of Muslims, but it also challenges the supremacy of competing value sys- 
tems for Muslims. No wonder then that there is conflict and debate con- 
cerning Islam and its position. The prognosis can be only for continued 
difficulty with occasional confrontation between Muslim leaders and state 
leaders, but also for dialogue and accommodation on both sides. The rec- 
ord of the past twenty-five years shows this mixed trend clearly, and, given 
the circumstances, this may be the best that one can expect. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE NATIONAL ELITES IN FIVE COUNTRIES 





CHART | Indonesian Analysis 


‘1. National Elite: Military leaders and civilian technocrats, nominally 
Muslim. 


Training: Local military training and some Western military training; 
technocrats trained in Indonesian national and Western universities. 






Internal policy: Political integration on secular lines; economic 
modernization on Western models. 





View toward Islam: Islam seen as divisive political factor in need of 
taming. Muslim politicians limited to legal ne Devotion and 
religious education supported. 







Involvement of Islam in development: Religious leaders support 
development; state to help provide Islamic infrastructure (schools, 
mosques, conferences). 






2. Muslim Elite: Politicians; administrators and professors of schools, 
colleges, and seminaries; religious scholars (ulama). 


Training: Most locally trained in religious schools, some with 
subsequent training in Middle Eastern countries. Religion, education, 
and liberal arts. 


Network of leaders: Well-developed network of Islamic scholars and 
political spokesmen; pluralistic by region and doctrine with sig 
political cleavages. 


View toward state: Acceptance of government; want stress on Islam in 
national policy; want state political roles for Muslim leaders. 


View toward development: Favor development and support for Muslim 
activities (mosques, Hajj); want greater stress on Islamic values in 
development policy. 





SOURCES: Fachry Ali and Abdurrauf S. Iqbal, “The Decline of Aliran in the Partai Per- 
satuan Pembangunan,” Prisma, 10:25 (June 1982), pp. 32-54; Team Perangkum, Agama 
dalam Pembangunan Nasional: Himpunan Sambutan Presiden Soeharto (Jakarta: Pustaka 
Biru, 1981); O. G. Roeder and Mahmud Mahiddin, Who’s Who in Indonesia (Singapore: 
Gunung Agung, 1980). 
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CHART 2 Malaysian Analysis 





1. National Elite: Politicians, mostly Malay (mostly Muslim with secular 
stance). 


Training: Local schools modeled on British system with subsequent 
training in the West. Legal and economic emphasis. 


Internal policy: Political integration of races with chief role to Malays. 
Economic modernization and development vital. Identity as Asian 
nation in Western economic system. 


View toward Islam: Highly supportive of developing infrastructure 
(schools, mosques). Wants Islam to reflect modern views of society 
and to be supportive of state policies. 


Involvement of Islam in development: No clear role until recently; now 
wants a clear identification of Islamic teachers with process of 
economic modernization. 





2. Muslim Elite: Some politicians in government and opposition 
administrators in schools, colleges, and government; religious scholars 
(ulama). 







Training: Administrative group trained in Malavsian universities; 
politicians and ulama trained in religious schools and often abroad in 
Middle East or Indonesia. Religious sciences end general sciences. 





Network of leaders: Well-developed networks politically and religiously. 
Pluralistic; political divisiveness with some groups capable of 
mounting strong political activity. 

View toward state: Highly ethnocentric (Malay). Generally not in favor 
of continued Chinese preeminence in economy. Most groups want 
more stress on Islam in state policy. 














View toward development: Economic development generally supported 
but specific projects contested for regional interests. Some concern, 
not well expressed, that development should be based on Islam.. 







SOURCES: Hamdan Hassan, Islam dan Kebudayaan Kebangsaan (Kuala Lumpur: 
Utusan, 1979); Michael Leigh, “Malaysia: Coming of Age,” Dyason House Papers, 10:2 (De- 
cember 1983), pp. 2-12; Ibrahim bin Safie, The Islamic Farty of Malaysia: Its Formative 
Stages and Ideology (Pasir Puteh: Nuawi bin Ismail, 1981). 
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CHART 3 Singapore Analysis 
1. National Elite: Chinese politico-administrative groups with some 
Malay-Muslims in the second rung leadership. 


Training: Large number British and Commonwealth trained; younger 
have local and Western training. Law and economics. 


Internal policy: Centralization of society under state and PAP party 
control; complete economic modernization and development. 
Confucian value system promoted as semi-official state philosophy. 


View toward Islam: Instrument of control over Malays, particularly in 
education. Islam is promoted as value system for good citizenship. 
Supports mosque-building in new housing complexes. 


Involvement of Islam in development: Instrument to aid development as 
means of solidifying civic values. 





2. Muslim Elite: Business leaders and administrators; religious scholars 
(ulama). 


Training: Businessmen and administrators trained in Singapore and 
Malaysia. Ulama trained abroad in Middle East, Malaysia, and 
Indonesia. Religious sciences. 







Network of leaders: Class coordination between official Islamic council 
and several teaching and social welfare agencies; nonpolitical. 







View toward state: Passive and supportive of government and state at a 
low level of energy. 






View toward development: No clear response except to favor - 
modernization that benefits Islamic institutions such as mosque- 
building. 






SOURCES: A. M. Alsagoff, “Al-Saqqaf School of Singapore,” World Muslim League Jour- 
nal, November 1982, pp. 32-54; Chiew Seen Kong, “Singapore in 1982: Economic Slow- 
down and Normative Change,” Southeast Asian Affairs, 1983, pp. 250-262. 
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CHART 4 Philippine Analysis 


1. National Elite: Catholic Philippine landowner class, military officers, 
administrators loyal to President Marcos. 


Training: Training in the U.S. by civilian and military elites or 
Philippine institutions under U.S. influence. Political and economic 
studies. 


Internal policy: Revamping of the national polity to concentrate power 
in Manila and particularly in the presidency. 


View toward Islam: Islam represents a regional elite that must be 
brought into conformity with rest of nation politically, although 
culturally its differences may be tolerated. 


Involvement of Islam in development: Muslim areas are an object of 
some development because of Arab diplomatic and economic (oil) 
influence. Islam, per se, is tolerated if its proponents accep: Manila’s 
political control. 





2. Muslim Elite: traditional landowners; Manila professionals; religious 
teachers (ulama). 





Training: Traditional leaders have Western-style education; Manila 
group has heavy Western education; ulama have Philippine education 
and Middle Eastern training. Variety of fields. 


Network of leaders: Poor network of leaders. Amorphous rebel group 
of mixed elites existed for a time. Regionalist and local intzrests 
predominate currently: Pluralistic and anarchic. 

















View toward state: Traditional leaders favor autonomy for Muslims 
where Muslims and Islamic identities promoted; Manila elite favors 
Muslim autonomy and more emphasis on Islam. Ulama favors 
independence and or clear autonomy where Islam’s identity would be 
more apparent. 


View toward development: Traditional and Manila elites urge large 
investment in Muslim areas to overcome poor conditions. New group 
regards government development as political ploy and opposes it as 

part of Catholic control. 


SOURCES: Peter G. Gowing, “Islam, Development, and the Muslim Filipinos,” Silliman 
Journal, 29:1-2 (1982), pp. 3-15; F. Landa Jocano (ed.), Filipino Muslims: Their Social Insti- 
tutions and Cultural Achievements (Diliman, Quezon City: Asian Center, University of the 
Philippines, 1983); Lela Garner Noble, “Mindanao: A Perspective from the Philippine Fron- 
tier,” Crossroads, 1:3 (October 1983), pp. 84-95. 
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‘CHART 5 Thailand Analysis 


‘1. National Elite: Thai-Buddhist military and administrative groups. 


Training: National elite trained in West and U.S. training programs— 
both military and civilian. Economics and military studies. 
Internal policy: Aims at national political consolidation and economic 


improvement. Modernization a theme. Strong identity of state with a 
civic culture drawing heavily on Buddhism. 


View toward Islam: Muslims are to be integrated into political Thai 
system taking on state civic values. Islam to assume a support role to 
civic culture. 












Involvement of Islam in development: Islam is to serve as a support to 
assist Muslims in political integration. Economic development to 
assist this integration. 


:2. Muslim Elite: Village headmen; Bangkok Muslim administrators; rebel 
leaders; religious teachers (ulama). 


Training: Headmen have local training and reflect traditional values. 
Bangkok group has Thai training and reflects administration crédo; 
rebel leaders trained in Malaysia and Middle East and reflect Malay- 
Muslim values. Local teachers trained in Malaysia and reflect Malay- 
Muslim values. 


Network of leaders: Poor network with some coordination among 


headmen, ulama, and rebels. 


View toward state: To-all groups Thailand is a distant concept and - 
identity is not strong. Identity with localities is.strong. Acceptance 
of Thai political control except among rebels, but not civic values. 


View toward development: Low level acceptance, although development 
not at all pronounced in the region. 





SOURCES: Surin Pitsuwan, “Islam and Malay Nationalism: A Case Study of the Malay- 
‘Muslims of Southern Thailand,” Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 1982; Frank E. Reynolds, 
“Civic Religion and National Community in Thailand,” Journal of Asian Studies, 36:2 (Feb- 
ruary 1977), pp. 267-282; Raymond Scupin, “The Social Significance of the Hajj for Thai 
Muslims,” Muslim World, 72:1 (January 1982), pp. 25-33; Thailand Ministry of Foreign 
‘Affairs, Thai Muslims (Bangkok, March 1979); M. Ladd Thomas, “Separatism in the South,” 
Focus, January 1982, pp. 13-25. 
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REVOLUTION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The Question of an Alliance Between 
Islam and Communism 





Ivan Molloy 





With the continuing shock waves from the Aquino as- 
sassination, the embattled Marcos government finds itself facing an in- 
creasingly embittered and radicalized opposition rapidly becoming 
disenchanted with the impotence of peaceful protest. The government 
faces the danger that many such elements may join the armed opposition, 
whose major components are the Moro National Liberation Front 
(MNLF) and the New People’s Army (NPA), both of which have been in 
conflict with the government for over a decade. Completely distinct and 
separate organizations, the MNLF and NPA have posed formidable chal- 
lenges to the Marcos regime, and should these movements jcin together in 
a military alliance, they would create enormous military and political 
problems for the government. The government claims that such an alli- 
ance already exists, and it often has used this claim to argue for maintain- 
ing martial law, imposed in 1972. Both the MNLF and the NPA have 
denied an alliance exists.! In addition, very real obstructions to such an 
alliance support the denials and seriously undermine the credibility of the 
government. Nevertheless, its claims cannot be completely dismissed. 
Field research has shown that some cooperation between the two move- 
ments has been taking place at the grass-roots level. From these contacts, 
a unique alliance between revolutionary forces of Islam and communism 
could grow and pose the greatest threat yet to the existence of the Marcos 


` Ivan Molloy is in the Department of Politics, La Trobe University, 





Bundoora, Australia. 
© 1985 by The Regents of the University of California 


1. Though an underground newspaper connected with the NPA, the Clenched Fist, re- 
ported joint NPA and Muslim secessionist activities in 1973 and 1974, the NPA has since 
consistently denied such a link. See Clenched Fist, I July 31, 1973, and September 21, 1973) 
and II (January 15, 1974). 
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government. This article analyzes the background and investigates the 
possibilities of such an alliance. 


The Background of the Armed Opposition 
Both the MNLF and the NPA have long constituted the bulk of the armed 
opposition to the Marcos government. The New People’s Army presently 
holds the center stage of international attention, but in the early 1970s it 
was the massive conflict between the Moro National Liberation Front and 
the Marcos government that did so. In fact, until the Aquino assassination 
and the present unrest in the Philippines, the war with the MNLF repre- 
sented the greatest crisis the Marcos government had faced. Today, 
though the MNLF lies largely dormant in the south, it retains a degree of 
military strength many consider greater than that of the NPA.? 

Though both organizations seem at first glance similar to the prototype 
of the Maoist “‘people’s army” with a leadership of intellectuals and a mass 
base anchored in the peasantry, both movements differ from one another 
greatly, having diverse origins and cultural components as well as conflict- 
ing religious and political ideologies. But it is the different nature of the 
conflicts they are waging that most reveal the stark contrasts between the 
two. The NPA seeks to overthrow the Marcos government and is thus 
engaged in a civil war, while the MNLF, infused with a religious passion 
to defend Islam, wages a war of secession to establish an independent Is- 
lamic state. The recent fortunes of the two movements have also differed. 
As of 1983 the NPA appeared to be going from strength to strength, while 
the MNLF appeared to be largely defeated.? 


THE MORO NATIONAL LIBERATION FRONT 
The Moro National Liberation Front reached a high point in 1975 and 
now appears in a state of serious decline. But many of those with knowl- 
edge of the long history of the struggle by the Muslim Filipino people for 
self-determination believe that the MNLF will continue to fight as long as 
humanly possible. 


2. For example, the minister for Muslim Affairs, Rear Adm. Romulo Espaldon, formerly 
chief of staff of the Southern Philippines Military Command, expressed this view in an inter- 
view in Manila on August 12, 1983. 

3. The commander in chief of the Central Mindanao Command, Brig. Gen. Jose Magno, 
suggested that one reason for the improved fortunes of the NPA was that the forces of the 
government were badly divided and stretched, not only to counter the threat of the MNLF, 
but also to meet simultaneously the threat of increased NPA activity throughout the rest of 
the Philippines. Interview in Cotabato City, Mindanao, August 5, 1983. 
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In the 1970s the MNLF could be seen as the latest manifestation of the- 
long struggle of the Muslim people in the Philippines for self-determina- 
tion. For over 400 years, the Muslim Filipinos, or Moros as they are com- 
monly known,* have perceived their struggle as a fight to defend their 
homeland against foreign invaders. Now numbering only about 8% of the 
total Philippine population, the Muslims of Mindanao, Sulu, and Palawan 
have fought many wars for political independence against the Spanish, the 
Americans, and lately the Christian Filipino government in Manila. They 
have long regarded their struggle as a fight to protect their land, their reli- 
gion, and their cultural identity from any foreign colonial yoke. With their 
sense of Islamic nationalism, the majority of the Muslims do not regard 
themselves as Filipinos at all, but simply as Moros. Over the centuries 
Islam has cemented over the deep ethnic divisions that exist among the | 
many cultural-linguistic groups that make up the Muslim people of the 
south, although at times some inter-ethnic group conflict has erupted.® 

The Muslim separatist movement had its beginnings as early as 1969 
although it was not until 1972-73 that it emerged as a cohesive political 
and military organization known as the Moro National Liberation Front.’ 
The MNLF was an expression of Moro opposition to the continuing gov- 
ernment policy of mass Christian migration to the south which the Moros 
perceived as an enforced Christianization of Moroland. It also represented 
a hostile reaction to the steady loss of Muslim political power to the local 


4, The term Moro or Moros originated in the Spanish colonial era and was a name derived 
from the Spanish peoples’ own colonial experience under the yoke of the Moors. The name 
was coined to denote the inhabitants of Muslim Mindanao and was originally used in a derog- 
atory fashion. However, the name Moro eventually came to symbolize the growing Islamic 
community consciousness and was soon willingly adopted by the Muslims in the southern 
Philippines. See Lela Noble, “The Philippines: Muslims Fight for an Independent State,” 
Southeast Asia Chronicle, no. 75, January 1981, p. 12. 

5. The Muslims are now thought to number only about 4 million of a total Filipino popu- 
lation of 50 million, though population statistics vary and are often questionable. For one 
estimate, see J. L. Santos, “Towards a Solution of the Moro Problem,” Southeast Asian Af- 
fairs, 1978, p. 207. 

6. There are as many as 12 ethnic groups among the Muslims of the southern Philippines, 
with the Tausugs, the Maguindanaos, and the Maranaos constituting the dominant three. 

7. The formal and exact inauguration date of the MNLF and its military arm, the Bangsa 
Moro Army, is disputed, but it is generally accepted that the movement had its beginnings 
around 1969-70 and was originally identified as the “Muslim Revolutionary Forces.” See 
Lela Noble, “Chronology of Muslim Rebellion in the Southern Philippines,” Research Bulle- 
tin (Dansalan Research Centre, Marawi City), September-October 1978, p. 1. See also Lela 
Noble, “Ethnicity and Philippine-Malaysian Relations,” Asian Survey, 15:5 (May 1975), pp. 
459-460. 
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Christian elite.8 Finally, the MNLF was a response to the economic dis- 
crimination against the Moros as the local Christian sector increasingly 
gained control of the local economic infrastructure. The antecedents of 
the MNLF gained impetus during the late 1960s when the focus of Muslim 
discontent began to shift from the Christian sector to the Marcos regime 
itself. The government had appeared to be siding with the Christians in 
the simmering Moro-Christian antagonism, and it had also failed to solve 
the growing social, economic, and political problems that precipitated 
much of the early conflict between rival armed gangs of the Muslim and 
Christian communities in Mindanao. The only government response ap- 
peared to be growing economic exploitation and political repression of the 
Muslim people.? Thus, Muslim leaders formed the Moro National Libera- 
tion Front with its goal of secession from the Philippines to form an in- 
dependent Islamic homeland, the Bangsa Moro Republic. 

After the declaration of martial law in 1972, the secessionist movement 
engaged in full-scale armed conflict with the Marcos regime. The Moros 
believed that the regime now would centralize political power firmly in 
Christian hands and that they could achieve their aims only by armed con- 
flict. Thus, at the end of 1972 the MNLF went to war with the Marcos 
government with the support of the Malaysian state of Sabah, Libya, and 
other countries from the Islamic Conference. 1° 

The secessionist conflict quickly spread throughout the southern Philip- 
pines; by the end of the 1970s it had resulted in the deaths of many 
thousands of Filipinos and had created over half a million refugees. In the 
early days the MNLF proved a formidable fighting machine that steadily 
gained strength to an estimated 30,000 men. In 1976, amid concerns about 
a potential oil embargo as a means of assistance from the Islamic Confer- 
ence, the MNLF forced the government to the conference table. A 
ceasefire was proclaimed and the 1976 “Tripoli Accords” were hammered 
out in which the government agreed to grant the Muslim Filipinos an au- 
tonomous region.!! However, the ceasefire was shortlived. The MNLF 
charged the government with distorting the negotiated understandings and 


8. See Lela Noble, “The Moro National Liberation Front in the Philippines,” Pacific Af- 
fairs, 49:3, 1976, pp. 406-409. 

9. See T. S. George, Revolt in Mindanao (Melbourne: Oxford University Press, 1980), pp. 
170-190. Government troops often sided with the Christian armed gangs and there was in- 
creased expropriation of “Moro” land. See ibid., and Lela Noble, “Moro National Liberation 
Front,” p. 407. 

10. The Islamic states provided money, material support, and even training for the MNLF 
fighters. Lela Noble, “Moro National Liberation Front,” pp. 409-410. 

11. An Arab oil embargo of the Philippines was a definite possibility if the Marcos regime 
would not cooperate with negotiations. See T. S. George, Revolt in Mindanao, pp. 243, 254, 
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ultimately repudiating the Tripoli agreement, and it accused President 
Marcos of tailoring the region to suit the dictates of Manila. The govern- 
ment appeared to have effectively sidestepped the implementing conditions 
of the Tripoli agreement by holding questionable plebiscites in the areas of 
the proposed autonomous region. It then used the claimed results of these 
plebiscites to water down the degree of self-determination it had initially 
agreed to grant the Muslims. After further negotiations broke down, the 
MNLF returned to its original demand of secession, and fighting resumed 
in 1977, nine months after the proclamation of the ceasefire.!? 

Although one might assume that with a renewal of the conflict the 
MNLF eventually would force the regime to negotiate again, the organiza- 
tion never recovered the momentum it had prior to the Tripoli Accords. 
In fact, it rapidly declined and exists today only as a shattered skeleton of 
its former self. 

The reasons for the MNLF’s rapid decline do not lie purely with mili- 
tary explanations. In addition to.obvious military weaknesses such as the 
movement’s poor leadership in the field, poor supply, and the cumulative 
effects of military fatigue and attrition, the MNLF had very real weak- 
nesses in its support base and political structure.!3 These arose from the 
unrelenting, divisive, inter-ethnic group antagonisms that continually 
threatened to fragment the movement once the immediate need for unity 
to combat the regime abated, as it did with the 1976 peace negotiations. 
Politically, both the MNLF’s military and civil hierarchies were similarly 
exposed as divided. The organization’s political structure had been a mar- 
riage of contradictory political forces, an alliance of conservative and 
traditional Moro elites with Marxist-inspired young radicals led by Nur 
Misuari, who was the MNLF chairman. In this marriage of convenience, 
the traditional elite gained a vehicle for power, while the broader move- 
ment gained the legitimization of the elite’s communal and religious cre- 
dentials. However, in forging this alliance, the MNLF saw its 
revolutionary ideology diluted and compromised. The unstable political 
marriage fell apart soon after the peace negotiations exposed the funda- 
mental contradiction within the leadership. The ensuing factionalism split 
the movement, first along ideological lines and then, when compounded by 
ethnic antagonisms, completely shattered both the MNLF and its support 
base. Misuari and his radicals vowed to fight on, while members of the 


12. Ibid., pp. 255-258. 

13, See Ivan Molloy, “The Conflicts in Mindanao: Whilst the Revolution rolls on, the 
Jihad Falters” (Working Paper no. 30, Centre of Southeast Asian Studies, Monash Univer- 
sity, Melbourne, Australia, November 1983), pp. 16-22, for the factors of defeat of the 
MNLF. 
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movement from the traditional elite readily abandoned the goal of seces- 
sion in the scramble for the “plums” of power that Marcos offered within 
the regions that were “autonomous” only in name. The patronage and 
kinship support bases of the traditional elite abandoned the movement 
along with their leaders. The underlying semi-feudal, communal-based 
structure, the very fabric of Moro society, in the end proved an insur- 
mountable barrier that the more radical MNLF leaders could not sur- 
mount in their efforts to politicize and galvanize Muslim mass support 
behind the movement. 

At the close of 1983, the remnants of the MNLF radicals and their hard 
core supporters remained “in the hills” to continue the struggle. But alone 
they represent little threat to the government. The main focus of the 
Marcos regime today is placed squarely on the New People’s Army.!* 
Nevertheless, the regime’s continued claims that a formal alliance exists 
between the two movements seems to belie the fact that the MNLF is a 
largely defeated movement. This question is pursued after an examination 
of the NPA. 


THE NEW PEOPLE’S ARMY 

Unlike the Moro National Liberation Front’s regional ethnic minority 
base, the New People’s Army enjoys widespread support claimed to be in 
the millions. Once the fighting wing of the Communist Party of the Philip- 
pines and now the driving force behind the National Democratic Front,'> 
the NPA operates actively in almost all provinces of the Philippines in 
thirty or more guerrilla fronts.!6 

The NPA had its beginnings at roughly the same time as the MNLF. 
Formed in March 1969, its goal was the overthrow of the Marcos regime 
by the use of protracted guerrilla warfare. Central to this strategy was the 
concept of “people’s war,” which included an alliance with other opposi- 
tion groups incorporating, it was hoped, the MNLF. Consisting largely of 
peasant elements led by an educated elite, the NPA generated much sup- 


14. As claimed by both Minister Espaldon and Brig. Gen. Magno (interviews of August 
12, 1983, and August 5, 1983, respectively). 

15. The National Democratic Front (NDF) is a semi-legal, loose organization of anti- 
Marcos groups including many elements of the liberal bourgeoisie, the nationalist elite, the 
clergy, and trade union bodies as well as minority ethnic groups. 

16. A guerrilla front is an area with its own party organization, guerrilla forces, and mili- 
tary command, which can function more or less independently over a long period. Each one 
has a mass base, guerrilla zones, and mass organizations. See Justus van der Kroef, “Philip- 
pine Communism—Recent Developments and Problems,” Issues and Studies, 14:3 (March 
1978), pp. 39-40. The above claims of NPA activity were made by an NDF cadre in an 
interview in Davao City, July 10, 1983. 
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port through its policy of instituting land reform in its “liberated” rural 
areas and through redressing other peasant grievances.!7 To many, the 
NPA provided a vehicle by which opposition of the most effective kind 
could be expressed against the oppressive rule of the Marcos regime. 

In the 1970s, after suffering several severe setbacks, including the virtual 
annihilation of its centralized leadership, the NPA finally adopted a more 
pragmatic, decentralized organizational structure in an attempt to change 
the focus of its battle strategy to suit the archipelagic conditions of the 
Philippines. Spreading its forces out into independent, self-contained units 
with decentralized and autonomous command structures proved to be suc- 
cessful. The NPA gained strength and its operations expanded throughout 
the islands. 

In addition to its organizational strengths, the NPA had a military ad- 
vantage that other revolutionary movements do not generally share. 
Though it received no foreign support, it benefited from the government’s 
attention being divided between it and the MNLF, thus allowing it crucial 
“breathing space” from time to time.!8 

In Mindanao, the MNLF’s main area of activity where an alliance 
would be most likely, NPA units were first formed as early as 1971,!° but 
the organization did not gain secure footholds there until 1976. Since 
then, it has capitalized on the peasant discontent rife on the island and 
generally has gained ground in its guerrilla war against the Marcos govern- 
ment. By late 1983 it became apparent that the eastern provinces of 
Mindanao had become a major battle front in the NPA-government con- 
flict. The government diverted troops and hardware from the stagnant 
war zones in the Muslim areas to counter the growing communist threat.2° 
Accounts of NPA-army encounters appeared daily in the local press, and 
many readily indicated that the New People’s Army, at least in small 
skirmishes, was proving a match for government troops. In interviews, 
generals and government ministers indicated that they believed the MNLF 
was largely a spent force and that they considered the NPA the greater 
threat. 


17. The NPA has adopted the policy of working with the peasantry in planting and har- 
vesting crops, maintenance work, and other tasks. It also metes out its own form of justice, 
often killing repressive landlords. 

18, The former commander in chief of the Southern Philippines Command, Rear Adm. 
and now Muslim Affairs Minister Romulo Espaldon, claimed this as a definite factor in the 
NPA’s success to date, in Espaldon interview, August 12, 1983. 

19. As claimed by NDF cadre, in Davao interview, July 10, 1983. 

20. As claimed by Brig. Gen. Jose Magno, Southern Command, in Magno interview, Au- 
gust 5, 1983. 
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The Question of an NPA-MNLF Alliance 


' At the end of 1983 it appeared that neither the Moro National Liberation 
Front nor the New People’s Army alone had the capacity to defeat the 


forces of the government. However, an alliance would pose a significant 


‘threat to the Marcos government, particularly should it become more de- 


stabilized by the continuing shock waves of the Aquino assassination. No 
such alliance occurred in 1983, yet the government persisted in its claims 
that one existed. Brig. Gen. Jose Magno explained, “If I were a guerrilla, I 
would do the same. It is common sense. . . I mean to use Mao’s words— 
any enemy of my enemy is therefore my friend. There is definite collabora- 


_tion between the NPA and MNLF.”?! 


If one takes at face value the denials of both the MNLF and NPA hier- 


‘ archies that an alliance exists?* and understands the obstacles to such an 
' alliance, one must conclude that the government’s claims are false. Fur- 


ther, the government has never been able to produce any credible evidence 
to support its assertions of an alliance. However, one must be careful in 


. making judgments given the many conflicting claims and counter-claims 
_ and the difficulty of ascertaining the true situation as it has existed in the 


field. Similarly, one must be careful in making predictions about the fu- 


' ture. The constraints upon the formation of an alliance must be consid- 
` ered before attempting to examine future possibilities. 


CONSTRAINTS UPON THE 
NEW PEOPLE'S ARMY 


The New People’s Army has long made overtures to the MNLF, through 


the National Democratic Front, indicating that it would welcome a formal 
alliance.?? In fact, the NPA made many outright proposals to the MNLF 


_ in the early 1970s, but all met with rejection. Today, however, these over- 


tures are not so readily voiced. Sources within the NPA indicate that in 
the 1980s the attitude of the leadership toward the MNLF has altered con- 
siderably?+ and the NPA’s enthusiasm for interaction has waned. This 


' changed sentiment can be attributed to the growth of two perceptions. 


First, the NPA now believes it can gain sufficient strength to defeat the 
government on its own. Thus, it can dispense with any trade-off in terms 


of secession or autonomy for parts of resource-rich Mindanao, which 


21. Ibid. 

22. For denials, see Ivan Molloy, “Conflicts in Mindanao,” pp. 14-16, 22-25. 

23. Ibid., p. 13. See also statement from the 1977 NDF Manifesto, Southeast Asian Chron- 
icle, no. 62, May-June 1978, p. 17. 

24. As claimed by NDF cadre, Davao interview, July 10, 1983. 
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would be the MNLF’s quid pro quo for any such alliance.25 Second, the 
NPA, like the Marcos government, now considers the MNLF a spent 
force. Furthermore, the NPA assumes the internal conflicts that would 
inevitably occur within the MNLF over the formation of any MNLF-NPA 
alliance would be too great to overcome and would probably destroy the 
MNLF anyway. However, despite these factors, the New People’s Army, 
at the time this article was written, still had not completely clcsed the door 
to some form of alliance with the Moro National Liberation Front. 


CONSTRAINTS UPON THE MORO NETIONAL 
LIBERATION FRONT 
Most of the constraints barring any sort of mearingful alliance between 
the MNLF and the NPA stem from the MNLF itself. These are to a great 
extent products of the political weakness that has existed within the leader- 
ship and contributed so heavily to the movement’s decline. 

As noted above, the radical leadership of Nur Misuari had to accommo- 
date the traditional elite in order to establish its communal and religious 
credentials and gain the support of the Moro people. It also had to em- 
brace and harness the forces of Islamic nationalism. Only by championing 
the cause of the oppressed Muslim Filipinos and waging a holy war, or 
jthad, against the Christian government could the MNLF obtain both for- 
eign Islamic support and, most important, the support of the local Muslim 
community that readily accepted the need to defend its religion and hence 
its community, the umma, against the Christian onslaught. This formula 
proved successful for the MNLF in the short term, but it led to its long- 
term “chronic isolation” from the non-Islamic, but similarly anti-regime, 
sectors of Filipino society and the obvious military and support advantages 
that such an involvement would offer.2° The radical leadership found that 
the MNLF could not reach out and ally with Christian and other revolu- 
tionary counterparts in the south without jeopardizing its Islamic creden- 
tials and hence its legitimacy as the leader of the Moro revolution. Thus 
the movement’s embrace of Islamic nationalism as the central tenet of the 
revolution effectively negated any possibility of an alliance with the anti- 


25. Many high-ranking MNLF people made it clear in interviews that this would be the 
minimum price for any sort of cooperation or alliance. 

26. Apart from military advantages, there also would be an increased supply base in terms 
of arms and even food. One example of the hardships experienced by MNLF fighters was the 
shortage of food which often cut short military operations. One common practice to over- 
come this problem was to consume a large amount of dry corn in the mornings and drink 
water some hours later. The effect of the hydrated and therefore swollen corn was to reduce 
the pangs of hunger on long operations. This was reported by a Moro fighter near Cotabato, 
July 12, 1983. $ 
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regime “Christian” forces, many of which began to flock to the ranks of 
the NPA. 

Furthermore, the MNLF has long opposed the atheism of the commu- 
nists in the New People’s Army. Among many Moros the strong sense of 
Islamic nationalism and hatred for the godless has fueled a common view 
that the NPA is as much their enemy as the Marcos government itself. As 
a measure of the Moro people’s opposition to communism or secular radi- 
calism, the MNLF has often expressed its total distrust of the National 
Democratic Front, even though the umbrella organization of anti-Marcos 
forces has long claimed to recognize the Muslims’ right to self-determina- 
tion. Many within the MNLF believe that a National Democratic Front 
regime would no more grant the Moros meaningful autonomy than the 
Marcos government. After all, what government would willingly part 
with over one-eighth of its territory and the richest part at that? 

Antipathy to communism in the Moro community runs deep. The 
chanting of the Moro folktale, “Red Star over Islam,” in many Moro vil- 
lages is an example of a widespread practice by which the ulema reinforce 
anticommunist sentiments in the Muslim Filipino community. These reli- 
gious leaders go to great lengths to remind the people of the oppression 
suffered by Muslim communities in the Soviet Union. These bitter feelings 
further constrain the MNLF from forming any link with the NPA.?7 

Another significant constraint upon the MNLF leadership is that any 
alliance with the NPA would jeopardize financial support from foreign 
anticommunist Islamic states, particularly Saudi Arabia. 

The power generated by the anticommunist opposition within both the 
conservative foreign and Filipino Muslim communities was amply demon- 
strated during the factional struggles within the MNLF leadership. Ele- 
ments of the traditional elite repeatedly charged Misuari with being 
procommunist in an effort to discredit him. This turned out to be a highly 
successful maneuver, costing Misuari considerable mass support.28 

Awareness of the many constraints that work to prevent an alliance be- 
tween the MNLF and the NPA erodes the credibility of the Marcos gov- 
ernment and others who have persisted in claiming that a formal MNLF- 
NPA alliance exists. However, the government tacticians may be using 


27. This folktale was collected by Dr. Bob McAmis of the Mindanao State University, 
Marawi City, Philippines. 

28. For a description of these factional struggles, see Lela Noble, “Muslim Separatism in 
the Philippines, 1972-1982,” Asian Survey, 21:11 (November 1981), pp. 1106-1108. Also see 
the same author's earlier paper, “From Success to Stalemate: Stages in the Development of 
the Moro National Liberation Front,” prepared for the annual meeting of the Association of 
Asian Studies, Anaheim, California, June 1978. 
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these claims to fan the factionalism within the MNLF leadership and fur- 
ther cripple the movement from within. 


Differing Realities at the 
Grass-roots Level 
Despite the constraints on an MNLF-NPA alliance, field research revealed 
some startling realities at the level of the grass-rcots guerrilla groups that 
give some degree of credence to the government claims of an alliance. A 
number of isolated instances were reported where some MNLF and NPA 
groups actually fought side by side in spontaneous actions against govern- 
ment forces. In places where respective commanders of local groups were 
friends, as often can be the case in Mindanao beceuse of its peculiar ethno- 
graphic mix, mutual cooperation and assistance even in matters of supply 
were and are commonplace between some isolated MNLF and NPA units. 
Sources from both movements reported many examples of this form of 
interaction,° and all stressed that the reality of the situation in the south- 
ern Philippines made cooperation at the grass-roots level in some cases 
necessary for survival. They argued that where two revolutionary armies 
occupy the same territory and fight the same enemy, cooperation at some 
level must and does exist, no matter how strained it may be. However, 
such cooperation was reported to occur more frequently with MNLF ele- 
ments loyal to the radical leadership of Misuari.2° These elements ap- 
peared to be more educated, politicized, and aware of the total 
revolutionary scenario in the Philippines than their MNLF counterparts 
who tended to support the traditional conservative elite faction led by 
Hashim Salamat. Interviews with the pro-Misuari elements revealed that 
closer cooperation and even coordination at ground level between some of 
the radical forces of the MNLF and the NPA appears to be a growing 
possibility, especially if the Moro struggle in its present form continues to 


29. Instances of such occurrences were revealed in a number of interviews with MNLF 
people in the field. In one often cited incident, an MNLF group offered an NPA outfit direct 
assistance in Mindanao in the 1970s. In this incident the NPA face was retreating from 
government troops and ran into MNLF territory. The NPA had good relations with the 
MNLF and the Moro villagers in this area and consequently the Muslim villagers welcomed 
the NPA into their homes. When the government soldiers came, the Muslims prevented the 
soldiers from entering the homes by having the old people lie on the doorsteps. It is an old 
Moro belief that people do not step over old people as it is a sign of disrespect. It was made 
clear to the soldiers that if they were to do so in this village the villagers themselves and local 
MNLF units in the area would immediately attack the army patrol. The army patrol there- 
fore retreated. This was reported by an MNLF Commander near Parang, Mindanao, July 
13, 1983. 

30. Ibid. 
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disintegrate leaving those committed and predominantly pro-Misuari 


Moro fighters still “in the hills” with no other option but to ally with the 
NPA. With much Moro support dispersed by the MNLF’s factionalism 


„and the tactics of the government, only in this way might the radical fac- 
‘tion fight on and still have a chance of achieving the goal of meaningful 


self-determination. 
The stronger the NPA becomes and the longer the National Democratic 


‘Front holds out its offer to the MNLF of some sort of accommodation in 


an alliance, the greater the possibility of closer NPA-MNLF cooperation 


‘becomes. Furthermore, as the Marcos government continues to exploit 


the cleavages within the MNLF and drains the movement’s support by 
coopting the elite, causing the kinship and patronage support groups to 


; return en masse, only the radical, dedicated, and ideologically committed 
_ elements of the MNLF will remain. Having already lost much foreign 
` Islamic support, these elements appear to have enough political sophistica- 


tion not to be encumbered in the short term by some of the more unrealis- 
tic dictates of their religion. With little to lose, the radicals may thus be 
able to break out of the dilemma imposed upon them by the more con- 


` servative traditional elite, and may then be pragmatic enough to form an 
- alliance with other forces such as the NPA. This might enable them to 


gain victory over the government in the first instance and, ultimately, to 


. achieve the Moros’ long-term goal of self-determination. 


Conclusion 


| Though there seem obvious military advantages for the Moro National 
‘ Liberation Front and the New People’s Army to forge some sort of formal 


military alliance, the claims that such an alliance already exists are largely 


` misleading. The two movements, at the time this was written, have no 


official alliance, and very definite obstacles stand in the way of any such 


- alliance forming in the future. Nevertheless, at ground level in Mindanao 
' some instances of cooperation and unofficial tactical coordination between 


combat outfits of the two movements exist. A more meaningful and 


' stronger alliance may grow as the superstructure of the MNLF disinte- 


grates. The more the ideologically committed and radically politicized 
Moro fighters become disillusioned with the state of the Moro National 
Liberation Front, the more a true alliance between these fighters and the 


' New People’s Army becomes possible. Should this ultimately happen, the 
‘ Marcos government will face the greatest threat yet to its existence. 








ISLAM AND BENGALI NATIONALISM 


Zillur R. Khan 








Bengali Muslim nationalism is the product of many 
complex forces. The advent of independent nation states in South Asia 
saw the rise of both secular and nonsecular nationalism, often leading to 
intra-national as well as international conflicts, e.g., between Islamist and 
secularist Bengalis, between Pakistani Muslims and Bengali Muslims, be- 
tween Bengali Hindus and Bengali Muslims, and between Indians and 
Bangladeshis. At times such conflicts have led to tragedies. But some- 
times the open expression of conflict has prevented what later could have 
been disaster, e.g., Bangladeshi-Indian and Bangledeshi-Burmese disputes. 
Nationalism in either form (secular or nonsecular) reinforces the inspira- 
tional, identity, and integrative elements of every culture and can be pro- 
ductive as a conflict resolver. In this role of reinforcer of cultural values, 
nationalism draws upon different elements which make up the culture it- 
self. Linguistic, religious, economic, and political aspects are all used by 
nationalists to nurture, organize, and direct nationalism for the fulfillment 
of elite ambitions and public aspirations to be prosperous and independent. 

The impact of religion on Bengali Muslims was no less important in 
opening their collective consciousness to autonomy and independence than 
the impact their language, tradition, economy, and politics had on the frui- 
tion of their nationalist aspirations that ultimately led to the emergence of 
Bangladesh. What began as nonsecular nationalism for Bengalis who had 
embraced Islam in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries gradually became 
more religio-ethno-linguistic nationalism in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries under economic pressure from non-Muslims and later from non- 
Bengalis. In blending and balancing secular and nonsecular elements of 
their political culture, Bengali Muslims have demonstrated significant 
pragmatism. Quite possibly this streak of practicality may turn out to be 
the chief source of viability for Bengali Muslim nationalism. Set in the 
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foregoing conceptual framework, this article considers the development of 
the Bengali Muslim identity and the efforts of successive leaders of the 
modern state of Bangladesh to conduct secularized politics within the Is- 
lamic traditions of the people. 

Conquest is one way of imposing religion but force alone is seldom an 
effective tool for establishing an ideological system. Unless it is tempered 
with a demonstrably superior life style model on the part of the conqueror, 
a new ideology may not have the desired permanence among the van- 
quished. Even if the conqueror demonstrates superiority in some spheres, 
the vanquished perceive their old cultural mores to be superior. In addi- 
tion, without continuous reinforcement a freshly introduced ideology can 
wear off very quickly. Logically, therefore, conquerors must be willing to 
settle in a conquered land if they expect their religion to take firm root in 
the new territory. Otherwise, in any non-settlement conquest, an exploita- 
tive, mercenary relationship develops between the conquerors and the van- 
quished, making it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to establish an 
ideological rapprochement between two peoples. 

In the case of the Bengali-speaking region of India—which now consti- 
tutes the seventh largest language group in the world—missionaries were 
most effective in spreading the religion of Islam. Sufis such as Baba Adam 
Shahid of Rampal and Shah Sultan Rumi are believed to have visited the 
northeastern region of the subcontinent before the major Muslim political 
conquests of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Bengali Muslims, in par- 
ticular those from Chittagong and Sylhet districts of Bangladesh, claim 
contact with Muslim Sufis in the early centuries of the Hijrah (seventh and 
eighth centuries A.D.). Such ideological impact, more through Muslim 
missionaries than naturalized political elites, probably explains why the 
masses rather than the landed elite became the first converts to Islam in 
Bengal. This is in marked contrast to the conversion resulting from polit- 
ical conquests in the northwestern and north central parts of the subconti- 
nent. In the latter case, Muslim conquest transformed the large bulk of 
the indigenous political elite into a part of a new Islamic ruling class. Cen- 
turies later the modal difference in ideological conversion of the northwest- 
ern and northeastern Muslims of the subcontinent was to lead to a gigantic 
misunderstanding of the ways and means to attain the objectives and goals 
of the initially united nation of Pakistan. 

Sufis historically have converted people from all walks of life and in 
many different parts of Asia. In Bengal, the task of conversion was facili- 
tated by the fact that the masses were downtrodden, their plight aggra- 
vated by the revival of Hinduism during the Sena Period (A.D. 
1100-1250). The general egalitarian policies practiced under the Bud- 
dhists of the Pala Period (A.D. 750-1150) were suddenly brushed aside by 
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the ascendancy of a Brahmanical hierarchical order under the Senas, led 
by Hindu migrants into Bengal from Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, and other areas 
of north central India. In response to the elitism of the Hindus, many 
common people and certain sections of the higher castes and classes of 
Bengal began to embrace Islam in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Like any other people in any other time, and for obvious reasons, con- 
verts of humble social origin vastly outnumbered the highborn among the 
Muslim converts in Bengal. Yet several English, Muslim, and Hindu com- 
mentators on Islam have emphasized the humble origins of Bengali Mus- 
lims, forgetting the crucial fact that throughout the history of western and 
. oriental civilizations, with the exception of ancient Greece, a middle class 
hardly existed. Power was wielded by a handful of people belonging to a 
feudal nobility. Quotations from a number of noted subcontinental writers 
and historians illustrate how the whole philosophy of ideological conver- 
sion generally has been interpreted. The British historian H. H. Risley 
suggests that Bengali Muslim converts were recruited from among the ab- 
origines because their manners, customs, physical appearance, and caste 
differentiations were alike!! And many years earlier, Ja’afar Sharif, a Mus- 
lim historian, held that “even in the case of earlier invaders, racial purity 
was gradually lost by intermarriage or concubinage with Hindus. . . the 
majority of the Mussalman populations, particularly in Bengal and South 
India, are by race practically Hindus, pure and simple.”? The Indian his- 
torian, Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, wrote that in most cases sections of 
higher class and caste in Bengal embraced Islam because they were excom- 
municated by the Brahmanical order for one reason or another.3 
To a considerable extent, such interpretations of Islamic conversion in 
Bengal have colored the perceptions of many opinion-building elites in the 
north and northwestern portions of India, Muslim and non-Muslim alike. 
Instead of emphasizing the Islamic concepts of equality, brotherhood, and 
Islamic community (ummah), even Muslim elites have subscribed to such 
interpretations of the spread of Islam, disparaging the conversion process 
and downgrading the converts. This contributed to a tragic and dangerous 
situation in 1971 when the Pakistan military junta under Yahya Khan and 
supported by Z. A. Bhutto decided to crush the movement of Muslim Ben- 
galis who had been pressing for a larger share in the country’s decision- 


1. H. R. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal (Calcutta: Bengal Secretariat Press, 1981), p. 
20. 

2. Ja’ajar Sharif, Qanuni Islam, new ed., rev. and rearranged by William Crooke (Delhi: 
Government Publication, 1921), pp. 6-7. 

3. R. C. Majumdar (ed.), Banglar Itihas (Madhya Yug), (Patna: N.V. Publications [re- 
print of Dacca edition of 1943], 1971), p. 244. 
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making since the 1950s and 1960s. Many West Pakistani soldiers were 
given to understand by their officers that Bengali Muslims were but 
Hindus in disguise, and by waging war against these infidels they would 
serve the interests of Islam.* Only when they faced reality and came in 
direct contact with Bengali Muslims did the Pakistani fighting men realize 
that they were locked into an untenable situation in which they were made 
to fight Muslims of equally good standing as themselves. The fact is that 
the final stage of jihad, involving the use of physical force according to the 
Qur’an, cannot legitimately be waged against another Muslim nation. 
When Muslims fight other Muslims, the slain cannot become shahids 
(martyrs), and without achieving this status a fallen fighter will not auto- 
matically win glory or a place in heaven. Perhaps the extreme demoraliza- 
tion stemming from such realization ultimately paved the way for the 
defeat of Pakistani fighters in East Pakistan at the hands of the Indians in 
the 1971 liberation war. 


Language and Religion 

There was good historical reason for the development among the Bengali 
Muslims of a separate cultural and linguistic consciousness which signifi- 
cantly differentiated them from the Muslims of central and northwestern 
India. The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries epitomized the 
peak of Islamic conversion in Bengal. Both the Sufis and the Muslim con- 
querors converged on the area, but geographical distance from their home- 
lands compelled them to seek maximum de facto independence from any 
central authority. Distance also deprived both missionaries and conquer- 
ors of the opportunity to tap the political and scriptural resources of the 
Middle East to the extent possible for their counterparts in northwestern 
India.5 

In the sixteenth century, when the numbers of Muslim conquerors and 
Sufis considerably thinned, necessity dictated that Bengali Muslim polit- 
ical and religious elites reemphasize not only the socioeconomic egalitari- 
anism of Islam but also Bengali culture and language. This was clearly a 
response to the challenge posed by a plebeian appeal of Hindu revivalists 
under Vaishnavaite preachers like Chaitanya and Nityananda, as well as 





4, Based on interviews with Ziaur Rahman, Khaled Mosharraf, M. A. Jalil, and a number 
of other army personnel who were involved in the liberation war of 1971. 

5. Ralph Russell, “Strands of Muslim Identity in South Asia,” South Asia Review, 6:1 
(October 1972), p. 25. 
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the development of a special Hindu system of rituals by the Sapta-Gos- 
wami.® 

Muslim missionaries had to compete against the reformist appeal of 
Hindu Vaishnavism without the full-fledged benefit of the Qur’an. Indeed, 
the missionaries’ fear of diluting Qur’anic meaning prevented them from 
translating the Qur’an, the Hadith (sayings of Mohammed), or the 
Khudbas (sermons) into Bengali. Muslim missionaries and preachers 
seemed to believe that Bengalization of Islam would only serve to make 
Bengali Islam even more remote from the mainstream religion. Perhaps 
by monopolizing religious knowledge, Muslim missionaries and preachers 
wished to have undisputed control over the interpretation and application 
of the Qur’anic laws to Bengali Muslim society. Whether altruistically or 
egotistically motivated, the action of the missionaries and preachers indi- 
rectly contributed to the strengthening of linguistic nationalism among 
Bengali Muslims, which was later to develop gradually into a full-fledged 
Bengali Muslim nationalism. 

For most Bengali Muslims, their language of thought and action re- 
ceived more adverse ideological interpretations than it deserved. The 
noted Hindu historian of Bengal, Jadunath Sarkar, for example, remarked 
that “the Muslim Masses, knowing only Bengali, heard the poems and 
stories in Bengali, witnessed performances based on these at Hindu festi- 
vals, patronized by Hindu Zamindars. Thus, the mental background of 
the Bengali Muslim was more Hindu than Muslim.”’” Similar observations 
of Bengali Muslim culture were made by the Muslim scholar, S. M. Ikram. 
Ikram even suggested that both Bengali Hindus and Muslims used to read 
the Bengali translations of the Mahabharata in every house and that the 
Muslims did not remember God or His Prophet.® 

Bengali linguistic nationalism perhaps found its first expression through 
the literary movement under Sayed Sultan at the turn of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Muslim rulers at first took advantage of the movement and at- 
tempted to spread Islam and its egalitarian ideology in Bengal. Whereas 
their Hindu predecessors had patronized aristocratic Sanskrit, Muslim rul- 
ers became the patrons of Bengali literature, thereby greatly expanding 
Islamic influence. 


6. Judunath Sarkar (ed.), History of Bengal, vol. 2, Muslim Period, 1200-1757 (Patna: J. 
Prakashan, 1977), pp. 220-224. A Goswami is a disciple or leader of the Vaishnava tradition. 

7. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, ‘Islam in Bengal,” Journal of Indian History, 48:144 (1970), 
p. 473. 

8. S. M. Ikram, Muslim Civilization in India, ed. by Ainslie T. Embree (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1964), pp. 172-174, 282-283. 
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During the heyday of Moghul rule in the seventeenth century the na- 
tionalistic identification of the Bengali Muslim elite with the Bengali Mus- 
lim masses weakened considerably. A large number of the elite became 
exponents of Persian, and later, Urdu culture, as did their counterparts in 
the northern, north central, and northwestern regions of the subcontinent. 
In spite of the erosion of local political power under British rule, sections 
of the Muslim elite of Bengal—such as the Suhrawardy family, the Nawab 
families of Murshidabad and Tallyganj in West Bengal, and the Nawab 
families of Bogra and Dhaka in East Bengal—all continued to regard Urdu 
and Persian as the languages of Bengali Muslims. Bengali was viewed by 
these people as essentially a language of the Hindu elite of Bengal. 

One of the consequences of such elite perceptions was the neglect of 
Bengali literature by urban educated Muslims in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, and the corresponding growth of folk literature pro- 
duced by the rural Bengali Muslim masses. The net result was a widening 
gap between the elite and the rural masses with regard to their commit- 
ment and contribution to the Bengali language. Not until the 1930s did 
the Bengali Muslim literary elite succeed in competing with the Bengali 
Hindu literati in their contributions to the language. Kazi Imdadul Huq 
and Kazi Nazrul Islam could be cited as the early Muslim contributors. 
Interestingly enough, rural Muslims made a superior contribution to Ben- 
gali folk literature, especially in ballads. Not until the middle of the twen- 
tieth century did the elite lend its support to the linguistic nationalism that 
ultimately led to a political movement culminating in the emergence of 
Bangladesh. 


Religion and Nationalism 

Most ideologies undergo periods of decline or dormancy, followed by peri- 
ods of revival and resurgence. The ideology of Islam went through a ren- 
aissance in Asia in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Movements by 
the Wahhabis in Saudi Arabia, the constitutionalists in Iran, the Muham- 
madiyahs in Indonesia, the Waliullahis in north central India, the Sayid 
Ahmadis in northwest India, the Faraizis in northeast India (Bengal, As- 
sam, Bihar)—these and others have underscored the worldwide resurgence 
of Islam during the last two centuries. Although differing in detail, all 
Asian Muslim revivalists have shared a belief that the process of decay of 
Islamic societies could be reversed by a two-pronged ideological-national- 
ist thrust: against internal corruption and against external exploitation. 

The Faraizi movement in nineteenth century Bengal was spearheaded 
by Haji Shariatullah of Faridpur district. A contemporary of Shah Abdul 
Aziz, son of Shah Waliullah, Shariatullah was a Sufi. Deriving the move- 
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ment’s name from faraiz (meaning obligatory duties laid down in the 
Qur’an), Shariatullah preached a return to a more fundamentalist Islam, 
shorn of ritualistic appendages. He wanted Bengali Muslims to adhere to 
the five pillars of Islam, namely faith (kalimah), five daily prayers 
(namaz), fasting during Ramadan (roza), paying tax to support the needy 
(zakat), the pilgrimage to Mecca for those who could afford it (haj). Ad- 
ditionally, Shariatullah implored the Muslims of Bengal and adjacent 
provinces of northeastern India to follow four kinds of duties recognized 
under Hanafi law (the school of Islamic law dominant in Pakistan). Like 
Shah Waliullah’s son and grandson, Shariatullah believed that India 
should be classified under the category dar-ul harb (non-Muslim state), 
since it was ruled by the British. Consequently, according to Shariatullah, 
Hanafi law dictated that congregational prayers (such as juma, id-ul-fitr, 
and id-uz-zoha) could not be held so long as the British ruled the subconti- 
nent. 

The socio-political ramifications of the Faraizi movement were varied. 
Shariatullah rejected shirk (sinful innovation, or bidah), including the sup- 
port or joining of Hindu rites and ceremonies; pir (spiritual leader) wor- 
ship, and urs (the death anniversary of pirs which fell under fatiha, or 
death ritual). All of these were extremely well-established in Bengal. He 
also affirmed the need to devoutly practice tawhid (Unity of God) and de- 
nounced certain caste-like practices among Bengalis and other Muslims as 
anti-Islamic. He reasserted the Islamic principles of equality and the 
brotherhood of all Muslims. As a result, the Faraizis won fresh converts 
from the downtrodden sections of the local population, posing a definite 
threat to those sections of the elite with vested interests in the continuation 
and increase of social stratification of Bengali Muslim society. At the 
grass-roots level, both Hindu and Muslim landlords openly challenged the 
Faraizi’s new authority practices, which were designed to serve the inter- 
ests of the Muslim peasantry and the have-nots. 

The political ramifications of the Faraizi movement became more pro- 
nounced under the leadership of Shariatullah’s son, Mohammad Mohsin, 
popularly known as Dudu Miah. While denouncing pirism as shirk, he 
himself assumed the title of pir, or miah, and became the supreme leader of 
the Faraizis. He justified this contradiction by pointing out to his follow- 
ers that the title of pir or miah had for him an entirely unique connotation. 
It clearly meant leader, but the relationship between leader and followers 
in this case did not suggest servility and complete submissiveness of fol- 
lowers. 

For Dudu Miah, the term leader supposedly meant first among equals. 
In practice, however, Dudu Miah showed little patience for either chal- 
lengers of or dissenters from his policies. With militia groups called /athi- 
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als, he enforced his decisions and dealt with defaulters from tithes and 
zakat, which his followers were universally directed to pay. There were 
two reasons why the Muslim peasantry did not seriously challenge Dudu 
Miah’s authority or his often vicious punishment of offenders: first, Dudu 
Miah’s decisions and actions were generally perceived by the downtrodden 
as beneficial to their interests, especially in protecting Muslims both 
against the growing exploitation of a rapidly rising class of Hindu land- 
lords, traders, and money lenders, and the repressive practices of Euro- 
pean indigo planters. Second, Dudu Miah strengthened the traditional 
panchayat system among Bengali Muslims, and sought realization of the 
Islamic concept of a fusion of religion and politics by seeking to bring the 
Islamic ummah into the secular realities of day-to-day administration irre- 
spective of economic and social classes. Following the organizational 
model of the Sufis, Dudu Miah divided East Bengal into several halgas 
(administrative circles), each comprising 300-500 families. Each circle 
was put under the charge of a siyasi khalifa (deputy or spiritual leader). 

Under Dudu Miah, the seeds of Bengali Muslim nationalism that had 
been planted by Shariatullah in the mid-nineteenth century began to 
sprout. The catalytic role of Dudu Miah was carried forward by Bengali 
disciples of Syed Ahmed and Keramat Ali and also Fazlul Huq during the 
later nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth century, and by Maulana 
Bhashani and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman in the second half of this century. 
All of these figures—whether religious or political—were instrumental in 
raising Bengali Muslim consciousness against exploitation by Hindus, the 
British, and the West Pakistani industrial-entrepreneurial elites. This 
blending of the religious and political in the growing consciousness of Ben- 
gali Muslims in the twentieth century is an area that cries out for detailed 
research. 

Nineteenth century Muslim nationalism in Bengal culminated in the 
formation of the Muslim League party in 1906 in Dhaka. Both Faraizis 
and Muslim League leaders supported the partition of Bengal with the 
hope that any possible reallocation of resources might benefit the Bengali 
Muslims. Indeed, significant developments did occur in East Bengal after 
1905. New institutions of higher learning were established, which led 
eventually to a significant expansion of opportunities for Bengali Muslims 
in the areas of public administration, education, and business. The 1911 
revocation of the partition of 1905, under pressure from the Congress 
Party, was seen by the Muslims of Bengal as further indication of a Hindu- 
British conspiracy to continue to deprive Muslims of opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 

Because of the comparatively early establishment of British rule in Ben- 
gal, and because Hindus took to British ways far more willingly than Mus- 
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lims in these early years, an overwhelmingly Hindu elite directed the 
socioeconomic, political, and administrative affairs for the majority of Ben- 
gali Muslims at the turn of the twentieth century. This contributed to the 
maintenance of Bengali Muslim separatism and obliged leaders such as 
Fazlul Huq to reflect plebeian aspirations in their political platforms. In- 
terestingly enough, however, the rising Muslim political elite attempted to 
counteract the Hindu elite’s claim to a general secularist mass appeal by 
addressing the needs of the Bengali Muslim peasantry. In the process, 
Bengali Muslim politicians—such as A. K. Fazlul Hug, A. H. K. 
Bhashani, and H. S. Suhrawardy—gave more prominence to the regional 
interests of Bengali Muslims than to any Islamic revivalism, which by defi- 
nition would have cut across narrow regional boundaries. This is perhaps 
the reason why Fazlul Huq in 1937, when he won the largest section of the 
Muslim vote in Bengal, called his party the Krishak Proja party (Peasant 
Tenant’s party) and made no overt references to Islam. 

It was only when the Bengali Muslims were presented with a choice 
between India and Pakistan in the 1946 elections that they overwhelmingly 
voted for candidates fielded by the Muslim League party, while Muslim 
candidates from other parties (including the Krishak Proja) were soundly 
defeated. This massive change in voting behavior was due to the fact that, 
in the larger context of subcontinental politics, Bengali Muslims felt safer 
with Jinnah’s Muslim League, which was committed to creating a separate 
homeland for Islam. An alternate course—espoused by Fazlul Huq, Abul 
Hashem, and Suhrawardy—consisted of advancing the regional interests 
of the Bengali Muslims through formation of a United Bengal, separate 
from Pakistan. The suggestion that such a United Bengal would have an 
autonomous status within India failed to appeal to Bengali Muslims at this 
crucial juncture of the subcontinent’s political history. As later events 
were to show, Bengali Muslims wanted a political community guided by 
Islamic values and at the same time to preserve their regional rights as 
Bengalis. 


Ummah and Bengali Nationalism 
If the period immediately preceding the partition of India was the time for 
Bengali Muslims to search for identity in the greater Islamic community of 
Muslims, the period immediately following was one in which Bengali Mus- 
lims sought justification for continuing as an entity within a political com- 
munity that seemed unwilling to give them what they considered their due 
share in the decision-making process. With the position of the Islamic 
community secured in the Indian context, Bengali Muslims turned their 
attention inward. Soon they found that West Pakistanis and Muslim refu- 
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gees from north central India had replaced the Hindus of the erstwhile 
Bengal as wielders of economic and political power. As was the case with 
Arab nationalism in the early twentieth century, Bengali nationalism in 
the mid-twentieth century challenged the domination of the Muslims of 
the western regions of Pakistan. For the time being, ummah became sub- 
sumed by the regional and linguistic nationalism of Bengali Muslims. 

Bengali Muslim nationalism of the nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries became transformed into Bengali nationalism in the second half of the 
present century, due to essentially two factors. One was Jinnah’s decision 
to adopt Urdu as the only national language, which led to a massive con- 
flict in which a number of Bengali students lost their lives. The other was 
the result of decisions by the central government of Pakistan to set aside 
the 1954 elections (in which the Muslim League party was routed) and to 
put Fazlul Huq (who was elected the chief minister of East Bengal after 
the termination of the League government) under house arrest. The latter 
incident revived memories of the Bengali leader’s role in moving the Paki- 
stan resolution at an all-party conference of Muslim leaders of the subcon- 
tinent at Lahore, at a period in history when the resolution included 
provisions for an autonomous Muslim state of Bengal (later, in April 1946, 
the Muslim League high command repealed the autonomous Bengal por- 
tions of the resolution without consulting Muslim leaders of other parties 
who had taken an active part in the formulation of the Lahore resolution). 

In order to ensure unity and consensus in the Islamic ummah, Pakistani 
leaders took recourse to a strategy in the early 1950s that proved counter- 
productive. To Islamicize the Bengali language, Pakistani leaders pro- 
posed replacing Bengali script with Arabic. This further alienated Bengali 
students and the intelligentsia, still smarting from the Pakistani decision to 
make Urdu the only offical language. Although Pakistani leaders later 
agreed to accord the Bengali language equal status with Urdu as one of 
two national languages, the earlier decisions and actions of the Pakistani 
political elite had made them look discriminatory, domineering, and un- 
trustworthy in the eyes of Bengali Muslims. 

Another effort to integrate Bengali Muslims into the greater Islamic um- 
mah of Pakistan during the Ayub regime also backfired. The Bureau of 
National Reconstruction (BNR), which was set up to promote integration, 
organized cultural exchange programs between East and West Pakistan, 
offered grants to those Bengali literati and artists who agreed to advance 
the cause of integration through their works, provided financial incentives 
for inter-wing (between East and West Pakistan) marriages, and gave gifts 
of West Pakistani lands to interested Bengali landless peasants. Lacking 
any deep commitment to Islamic egalitarian goals, these strategies by the 
Pakistani leadership to firm up the ummah only served to bring into sharp 
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focus the prevalent social inequalities and injustices, and underscored the 
widening gap between the West Pakistani and Bengali Muslims. The su- 
perficiality of the Pakistani effort at integration quickly surfaced when 
shoddy works resulted from BNR-supported Bengali publicists of integra- 
tion, when inter-wing marriages turned into rackets, and Bengali dirt 
farmers returned home en masse because they could not raise any crop on 
the supposedly cultivable lands they had received in the semi-desert area of 
Sind. 

Meanwhile, in their attempt to win over a vocal section of the Bengali 
Muslim elite, the Ayub regime allocated resources that did help to create 
an entrepreneurial class of Bengali Muslims. The spill-over effects of these 
actions did contribute to the expansion of a fairly large Bengali lower- 
middle class. For example, the Ayub regime made a positive gesture by 
liberalizing its policy of awarding import permits to the rising Bengali en- 
trepreneurial class. Simultaneously on the cultural front, the Pakistani 
leadership attempted to Islamicize Bengali culture by banning Tagore 
songs from radio and television and by imposing serious restrictions on the 
import of printed materials from West Bengal. 

Ironically, most of the policies designed to bring Bengali Muslims closer 
to West Pakistani Muslims proved disintegrative in practice. Viewed 
against the neglect of Bengali Muslim interests during the 1965 Indo- 
Pakistani war, when East Pakistan was left defenseless, and after the 1970 
cyclone, which claimed about one million lives in East Pakistan, the earlier 
discrepancies, injustices, and suspected conspiracies of power wielders be- 
came even more pronounced in the eyes of the Bengali elites and sub- 
elites.? A genuine revolution of rising expectations had reached its apex in 
1971 when the inaugural session of the national legislature, in which a 
Bengali nationalist party (the Awami League) held a majority of seats, was 
postponed by the Yahya Khan junta. What followed will go down in Is- 
lamic political history as one of its darkest periods. 

Ruthless suppression of Bengali Muslims by the West Pakistan military 
junta and subsequent civil war between the Muslims of the two regions 
culminated in the Indo-Pakistani war of 1971 and the surrender of 93,000 
West Pakistani soldiers in East Pakistan. But even this, the only civil war 
in this century to succeed in establishing an independent country, failed to 
diminish the strength of Islam as a strong ideology. Many thought it rea- 
sonable to think that the bloodshed of civil war would give way to secular- 
ism in the politics of the new nation of Bangladesh, and for many years 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and other Awami League leaders seemed to sub- 
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scribe to that logic. The ruling Awami League party inserted four basic 
principles of state policy in the first constitution of Bangladesh that made 
no reference to Islam. On the contrary, emphasis was placed on secular- 
ism—along with nationalism, socialism, and democracy—as the founding 
pillar of the Bangladesh polity. Soon, however, this line of thinking was 
solidly rejected by the vast majority of the people of Bangladesh. 

After the constitution came into force in 1972 Mujib found himself 
under increasing pressure from the Awami Ulema, a vocal and powerful 
section of Islamists within his party, for the reversal of secularist decisions 
that he and a few leaders around him had made on their own without 
widespread consultations. This included the discontinuation of morning 
recitals from the Qur’an on state-owned radio channels and the continua- 
tion of the practice of serving alcoholic beverages to Muslims in licensed 
private clubs. In response to intense domestic pressures and without 
changing the constitutional emphasis on secularism, Mujib eventually re- 
versed himself and made Bangladesh more Islamic than before. He re- 
stored religious broadcasts on state-owned radio and television, prohibited 
the serving of alcoholic beverages in private clubs to Muslims, granted 
clemency to Bengali Muslims who had collaborated with the Pakistanis in 
the name of Islam, and attended an Islamic summit conference in Lahore 
in 1974 after withdrawing his earlier demand for the trial of Pakistani pris- 
oners of war for war crimes. In 1974, Mujib accorded diplomatic recogni- 
tion to Pakistan. !° 

As did his political mentor, H. S. Suhrawardy, Mujib failed in his at- 
tempt to secularize Bengali Muslims. The latter half of the 1970s saw a 
resurgence of Islam, which made it expedient for Mujib’s successors, and 
especially for President Ziaur Rahman, to insert a provision into the con- 
stitution emphasizing unquestioned faith and ultimate submission to Al- 
lah. Without naming Islam, the constitution was made Islamic. Although 
constitutionally the nation’s name was not changed to “The Islamic Re- 
public of Bangladesh,” parallel to the designation for Pakistan after 1956, 
Islam was used more and more by Bangladeshi leadership to motivate peo- 
ple. Under Zia and his successors, overt gestures were made to project 
Bangladesh as a Muslim country before the Muslim world. Zia publicly 
demonstrated his faith by taking part in mass prayers on Fridays and by 
denouncing the social habits of a section of the elites (e.g., consumption of 
alcohol and gambling). 


10. See Zillur R. Khan, “Leadership and Political Opposition in Bangladesh,” Asian Af- 
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Nationalism and Seculerism 
Constitutionally, culturally, and politically, Bangladeshi nationalism 
seemed to overshadow Islamic fervor during the first two years of Ban- 
gladesh’s existence as an independent country. The 1972 constitution in- 
corporated as its basic principle: 


The unity and solidarity of the Bengali nation, which deriving its identity from 
its language and culture, attained sovereign and independent Bangladesh 
through a united and determined struggle in the war of independence, shall be 
the basis of Bengali nationalism [sic].!! 


This concept of nationalism fits the secularist model propounded by 
most European scholars. John H. Kautsky, for example, defines national- 
ism as “an ideology and movement striving to unite all people who speak a 
similar language and who share the various cultural characteristics trans- 
mitted by the language in similar independent states and in loyalty to a 
similar government conducted in the people’s language.” !? But this Euro- 
pean model of nationalism divorces religious inspiration from secular mo- 
tivation, Mujib himself had hoped that Bangladesh nationalism would 
ensure secularism, which in turn would end communal politics, thus creat- 
ing an environment of peace and cooperation be:ween the majority and 
minorities. Mujib saw Bengali nationalism as a composite of “Bengali cul- 
ture, language, folklore, mores, and the general Bengali environment from 
which Bengalis could receive inspiration and be motivated to strive for the 
uplift of their society.”!> In order to insure that nationalism would bring 
about secularism, Mujib had added a specific provision to the 1972 consti- 
tution. “The principle of secularism,” Article 12 reads, 


shall be realized by the elimination of 
a. Communalism in all its forms. 
b. Granting by the state of political status in favor of any religion. 
Abuse of religion for political purposes. 
d. Discrimination against or persecution of persons practicing a particular 


religion. }4 


Mujib’s secularist policy was motivated by several important factors. 
First, it was through the continuation of a secular political platform that 
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he hoped to retain the loyalty of the Hindu minority, making up 12% of 
the population of Bangladesh in 1983. Hindus have always felt threatened 
by the prospects of Islamic resurgence, which in their eyes can lead to a 
theocratic government, relegating them to the status of second-class citi- 
zens. As a matter of fact, Bengali Hindu leadership resented such Islamic 
provisions of the 1956 Pakistani constitution as the enactment of laws 
which were not repugnant to the Qur’an and Sunnah, prefixing the nomen- 
clature of the nation with the word “Islamic,” the establishment of a gov- 
ernment agency to propagate Islamic teachings and, finally, the 
requirement that only a Muslim can become the head of state.!5 Hindu 
political elites were somewhat pacified by the argument that the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan was also a parliamentary democracy, which gave real 
political power to the head of government and not to the head of state. 
Realizing the importance of Hindu support, the Awami Muslim League 
party, led by Suhrawardy, dropped the word “Muslim,” becoming simply 
the Awami League. Not only was this decision designed to woo Hindu 
voters but also to pacify progressives within the party. The demand to 
secularize politics was made by leftist parties as well. Historically, in East 
Bengal, the leadership of the Marxist parties has been primarily Hindu.!6 
With a basic secular platform, the Awami League succeeded in getting 
massive Hindu support in its landslide victories of 1970 and 1973. 
Although Mujib was quite aware of the resurgence of Islam in the early 
1970s, he hesitated to change the secular emphasis of his party, but, as 
mentioned earlier, he tried to project a conservative Muslim image for 
himself through his actions. 

Two other things prevented Mujib from making any structural changes 
in Bangladesh’s political system, or to give it an Islamic slant. First, such 
a posture would have cast doubt in the minds of Hindus who suffered most 
in the Bangladesh-Pakistan civil war because of their espousal of secular- 
ism and their loyalty to the Awami League. An Islamic constitution 
would undoubtedly have discouraged those who had returned to Ban- 
gladesh after the war with the intention to stay. Mujib did not wish to be 
the cause of another exodus of Hindus to India. Second, Islamization of 
the constitution would have strained Bangladesh’s relations with India. In 
recognition of New Delhi’s contribution to the Bengali liberation struggle, 
Mujib wanted to create an atmosphere in which the Hindu minority would 
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forever feel secure and thus end the Hindu migration from Bangladesh. 
Although over a twenty-year period the Hindu population had decreased 
by only about 4% (from 22% in 1951 to 18.4% in 1970), 70% of the 9.7 
million refugees who migrated to India in 1971 were Hindus.'!? Mujib was 
also aware of the fact that another exodus of Hindus to India would proba- 
bly draw the Indian leadership into the internal affairs of the fledgling na- 
tion, as had once happened during the days of Pakistan. Moreover, Mujib 
did not want to risk an Indian decision to leave some of its troops in Ban- 
gladesh or to take over the disputed territories along the border. 
Ultimately, of course, the secularist politics of Mujib caused a Muslim 
backlash in Bangladesh’s majority-minority relations when the Indian de- 
sire to treat Bangladesh as a client state became apparent. It not only 
strained the relationship between the two countries, it also undermined 
Mujib’s leadership by portraying him as an Indian stooge. This was pre- 
cisely the time when the political image of Khondokar Mushtaque Ahmed, 
who was to succeed Mujib after Mujib’s assassination in 1975, improved 
because of his defiance of India on the issue of New Delhi’s decision to 
divert Ganges water into the Hoogly River through the Farakka Barrage. 
A stagnant politico-economic situation during the Mujib era resulted 
from Mujib’s failure to understand that ideological support was essential 
for Bangladesh’s political development. For the Muslims of East Bengal 
that support had to come from Islam—through submission to God. The 
government of Sheikh Mujib lost sight of this fact and tried to substitute 
the western liberal ideologies of secularism, nationalism, democracy, and 
socialism.!8 Nationalism and secularism together tend to undercut the 
chances of the unity of ummah on the outside and, at the same time, limit 
the scope of Islam internally to a private creed.!9 Whenever nationalism 
has been allowed to relegate Islam to the status of a particularistic creed, 
development and change become retrogressive or short-lived (as happened 
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in Turkish, Arab, Pakistani, and Iranian nationalism).2° Had Kemal Ata- 
turk, Mohammad Mosaddegh, and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman combined Is- 
lam with their nationalist movements, probably Turkey, Iran, and 
Bangladesh would have been spared the socioeconomic and political insta- 
bility that has plagued them. 

Two of Mujib’s successors—Mushtaque Ahmed and particularly Ziaur 
Rahman—seemed to understand the dilemmas of Muslim nationalist lead- 
ers who sought only secularist means to realize national goals. Partly be- 
cause of his understanding of the historical role of Islam as a powerful 
political ideology and partly because of the newly acquired economic 
power of the Muslim Arab countries, Zia often adjusted his secularist pos- 
tion to meet conservative demands, at home and abroad. For example, the 
insertion of the clause “faith in the Almighty Allah” as a Fundamental 
Principle of the Constitution in 1977 and constitutional commitment to 
follow friendly relations with Muslim nations were generally regarded as 
preconditions to Bangladesh’s active participation in the World Islamic 
Conference. These constitutional commitments assured Bangladesh large 
amounts of economic aid from oil-rich Muslim countries, particularly 
from Saudi Arabia. In spite of opposition within his own party, not to 
mention far more intense opposition from the largest nongovernment 
party—the Awami League—Ziaur Rahman lent his support to the estab- 
lishment of an Arab-funded Islamic University which the late National 
Awami party leader, Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan Bhashani, had begun 
in the early 1970s.2! Zia also acceded to conservative demands to declare 
Friday an alternate half-holiday and to transfer traffic policewomen to 
desk jobs because Arab sheikhs objected to their visibility. Despite Zia’s 
concessions to Islamists, he had deep commitments to the modernization 
of Bangladeshi society as was reflected in his efforts to combine Islamic 
teachings with modernized curricula in the country’s religious schools 
(madrasas). 

Zia constantly declared that the ideological force of Islam would best be 
utilized through pragmatic means in order to solve the different types of 
problems facing the country. To what extent the post-Zia leadership in 
Bangladesh will be able to maintain this approach to development is open 
to question. Although Bangladeshi Islamists emerged as the stronger 
political force after the assassination of Zia in 1981, more than five years of 
Zia’s balanced approach to politics seemed to have had a moderating effect 
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on the political behavior of Bangladeshis, especially in regard to economic 
and political stability. The country did not hurtle into political chaos nor 
did the military try to purposely destroy the open, consensus-building de- 
cision-making process so dear to Zia’s heart. 

The fact that Zia’s BNP was able to get its presidential nominee, Justice 
Abdus Sattar, the handpicked vice president under Zia, elected by a land- 
slide victory in an essentially fair election within six months of Zia’s assas- 
sination underscored the viability of a mixture of traditional and modern 
ideologies—Islam and nationalism—as pursued by Zia. Subsequently, the 
failure of the post-Zia political leadership to uphold the basic mix of Islam 
and nationalism led to a quick erosion of its effectiveness. This created a 
situation that allowed an unopposed takeover of government by the mili- 
tary leadership in March 1982. Upon assuming power, General Hussain 
Mohammad Ershad declared that Sattar had lost sight of Islamic-national- 
istic goals previously set by Ziaur Rahman. It was imperative, said Er- 
shad, that the country’s military restore the confidence, trust, and 
motivation of the people by purging the nation of selfish, short-sighted, 
and corrupt politicians. 

Ershad’s public espousal of corruption-free politics, his use of hurriedly 
set up military tribunals to try powerful politicos for various crimes, and 
the actual sentencing of some former cabinet members and their cronies, 
all have tested the will and capacity of the military leadership to pursue a 
political course which Pakistan’s Zia-ul-Huq hed pursued earlier and 
which Bangladesh’s Ziaur Rahman might have been forced to follow had 
he lived. Whatever course Bangladesh politics takes, however, it can 
hardly be in the direction of nonreligious secularism. 


Conclusion 

Both during the Pakistani period and postindependence days there have 
been occasions when a section of the western-educated, modernized elite of 
Bangladesh has attempted to bring about a change in the political system 
in the direction of secular politics in the spirit of western liberal democra- 
cies. Each time this has been tried, concerted opposition from the con- 
servative elite and various sub-elites has prevented the modernizers from 
establishing a political equilibrium between secular politics and Islamic so- 
ciety. The periods 1952-56 and 1960-67 in Pakistan, and 1972-75 and 
1978-81 in Bangladesh have only served to highlight ideological contro- 
versies, ending each time with victory for the Islamists. 

The prinicpal question facing Bangladesh today is to what extent a given 
country can maintain its identity through national sovereignty and still 
seek the ultimate political goal of an Islamic world community or ummah. 
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The political history of Islam is filled with Muslims waging war against 
other Muslims on issues of political autonomy and national sovereignty. 
Far from dimming Muslim faith in the equilibrium between national sov- 
ereignty and Islam, the insurgencies and wars of Arabs against Turks, or 
Bengali Muslims against Pakistani Muslims, or Iraqis against Iranians 
have served to raise the general consciousness of the Muslim world about 
the need for an equilibrium for survival. 

At both national and international levels, Muslims have fought other 
Muslims for justice, equity, and a fair share in the decision-making pro- 
cess, just as Muslims have challenged other Muslims on the same princi- 
ples at the individual level. In fact, national and international conflicts 
have often resulted from the inability of Muslim leaders to correct per- 
sonal prejudices and injustices in dealing with individuals and small 
groups. If, for instance, Muslim leaders in Turkey, Pakistan, Iran, and 
Iraq had initiated and implemented among themselves, as individuals and 
groups, positive programs that followed Qur’anic principles, most of the 
prejudices that have grown unabated—which now have come to include 
the bases of language, culture, and physical characteristics—would not 
have had the chance to grow to unmanageable and dangerous proportions. 

Can the gap between Islamic ideals and practice, and the failure of Mus- 
lim leaders to bridge it, diminish the faith of Muslims, especially non-Arab 
Muslims like the Bangladeshis? Not likely! As the Pakistani-Bengali con- 
flicts failed to turn Muslim Bengalis into secularists, so will the unequal 
treatment they allegedly have been receiving at the hands of their employ- 
ers in the Middle East fail to dampen their profound faith in the Qur’an 
and their unreserved submission to the will of Allah. 





ISLAMIZATION IN PAKISTAN 
A View from the Countryside 
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From reading the Pakistani newspapers, watching 
television, and listening to the pronouncements of government officials, 
one gets the impression that Islamization is a major goal of Pakistani soci- 
ety and that there is a broad consensus concerning its relevance and desira- 
bility. Islamization is a popular topic in Pakistan—the subject of speeches, 
books, articles, conversations, and even programs at the U.S. Information 
Service American Centers. Where it is found, critical analysis of the pres- 
ent government-sponsored “Islamization” program is focused on three 
central questions. First, how relevant is “Islamization” to various seg- 
ments of Pakistani society beyond those of officialdom and such organiza- 
tions as the Jamaat-i-Islam? Second, what does “Islamization” mean and 
how is the issue of varying interpretations and modes of interpretation to 
be resolved? And finally, how is “Islamization” to apply to specific issues 
and policies, such as national development, women’s rights, and scientific 
education? 

To be sure, there is considerable debate in each of these areas. Polar 
positions are easily characterized. For some there is agreement and enthu- 
siastic support by everyone for Islamization, while for others Islamization 
is a fraud, a tool used by a dictatorial regime. For some Islamization is 
self-evident and has a single meaning held by everyone in the Muslim com- 
munity, while for others Islamization is a vague concept with different 
communities and sects holding different and often contradictory interpre- 
tations of what it entails. For some Islamization means putting all women 
in purdah (i.e., formally separating them from the world of men), promul- 
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gating religous modes of education, and strictly adhering to shariat law 
(Islamic legal code), while for others Islamization means expanding gender 
role equality, pursuing scientific knowledge, and applying traditional 
moral principles to fit contemporary circumstances. 

While such differences abound, it is clear that Islamization, at least at 
the level of national discourse, is a core symbol for the presentation of 
products and issues. How else to explain the current vogue of Islamic 
clothing, Islamic soft drinks, Islamic economics, Islamic medicine, Islamic 
television, and that favorite, the Islamic bomb. Issues associated with wo- 
men’s roles, education, development, and national identity preceded the 
Zia ul-Haq regime. Yet in current discourse such issues have been rede- 
fined and reconceptualized, calling upon Islamic terms and concepts, Is- 
lamic sources and bases of legitimacy for their resolution. 

But what about Islamization in rural areas where the government is 
more distant, newspapers unread, and televisions few and far between? Is 
Islamization even relevant, let alone an idiom for debate? What does Is- 
lamization mean in the countryside? And with what issues is it articu- 
lated? 

Pakistan’s villages constitute the home of the vast majority of the coun- 
try’s population. And yet the voices of villagers are either unavailable to 
or ignored by both Pakistani elites and foreign scholars who tend to be 
urban centered. Government officials, the media, and Pakistani scholars 
tend to be quite prescriptive rather than descriptive so that empirical re- 
search for social analysis is often neglected. As a result, rural perspectives 
are neither articulated nor well publicized. 

In this article I report on several events and perceptions extant in a 
village in the newly organized Okara District of Punjab. I studied this 
village intensively from 1977 to 1978, revisited it in 1979, and returned 
there in the summer of 1983 for follow-up work. I will not argue that 
what I found is-typical of all Pakistani villages—such a claim would be 
indefensible. What I have to offer are perspectives from various villagers 
and how such perspectives relate to national Islamization policy. 

The village, Chakpur, was founded 50 years ago as part of a canal 
colony. Ethnically there are two main groups, one primarily engaged in 
agriculture, the other as seipis or village service people. In 1979, the popu- 
lation of Chakpur was about 1400; in 1983 it was about 1650. Village 
lands amount to about 1,100 acres of generally sandy soil irrigated mainly 
by tubewells first installed in the Ayub era. The main crops are wheat and 
rice, sugar cane, and cotton. Agricultural modernization is evidenced in 
widespread, through tempered, use of new seeds and chemical fertilizers. 
There is usually a surplus of both grains and cash crops, and this is usually 
marketed in nearby mills and government collection centers. The village, 
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founded upon the pattidari (shareholder) land tenure system, is dominated 
by descendants of 24 original shareholders. These families constitute 
about one-third of all villagers. While seipis—cobblers, barbers, 
carpenters, and others—are dependent upon these families for their liveli- 
hood, there are not great discrepancies in wealth within the village. 

Chakpur is not isolated from places and events surrounding it. A new 
metaled road has been built to replace the dirt path that connects the vil- 
lage to the main county road. More people are working in nearby towns, 
although the number is still small. Several villagers have gone to Lahore, 
100 miles and five hours away, to search for employment. Since my previ- 
ous visit in 1979, the village had been electrified. Many villagers have ra- 
dios and keep abreast of provincial and national developments. Two 
villagers have journeyed abroad to work as laborers in the Middle East. 

Perceptions of Islamization with regard to rural areas are interesting in 
that they coincide with the general image of rural-urban contrasts. To 
many of Pakistan’s literate urbanites, villagers are regarded as jangli—sav- 
age, illiterate, and unsophisticated. This may be reflected in perceptions of 
their religious beliefs and practices—so that villagers are represented as 
being superstitious, susceptible to the influence of fraudulent pirs (spiritual 
leaders), ignorant of Islamic law and theology, and prone to practice cus- 
toms of Hindu origin. A second image also exists, somewhat contrary to 
the first. In this representation the villager is seen as a siddha sada—a 
simple and straightforward person. Translated into religious behavior, vil- 
lagers may be represented as pure and wholesome, steadfast committed 
believers who follow the way of Islam with full feith, vigor, and trust. 

These two images offer contrasting views—as seen by urban eyes—of 
Islamization and its relationship to the rural population. In the former, 
the goals of Islamization may be construed as the education, civilization, 
and rationalization of uncontrolled and misdirected rural society. Is- 
lamization, as a rural policy, means bringing the city—the ulema (Islamic 
scholars, the madarsa (religious school), Islamic publications, etc.—to the 
village. In the latter view, Islamization may be seen to have quite a differ- 
ent goal. It may be seen as an attempt to purify society by bringing the 
simplicity of, the faith in, and the commitment of Islam as found in vil- 
lages to the cities. In Chakpur, both these themes find expression in events 
occurring since 1978. 

When I lived in Chakpur in 1978, I had ample opportunity to observe 
and discuss various practices and attitudes related to Islam. Indeed, it was 
difficult not to do so, for upon my arrival, the village Sayyed (descendant 
of the Prophet), in an effort to convert me, had the mosque loudspeaker 
redirected toward the hut I occupied opposite the mosque. At that time 
the mosque was a rather simple one-room building, with a facade in a style 
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quite popular in the area. It had an open veranda, and electricity for the 
loudspeaker and single light bulb. It was the only place in the village, save 
for a cotton gin and the tubewells, that was electrified. The loudspeaker 
was used for the azan (call to prayer) and for public announcements. In 
addition, just about every morning before dawn, the Sayyed would deliver 
a stirring sermon in the direction of sleepy villagers. With his voice boom- 
ing over the loudspeaker, sometimes for hours on end, he would exhort 
villagers to follow the ways of Islam and the prophet. The sermons were 
generally in Urdu, less frequently in Punjabi, which is the only language 
most villagers speak. They were also liberally laced with readings from 
Qur’an and with commentaries in Arabic and Persian, making them very 
difficult to understand. Coming from a well-known family in the district, 
this Sayyed, who was also a pir and had several murids (disciples) in the 
village, saw his attempt to promulgate the Islamic way of life as his duty. 
Indeed, the sermonizing was done on a directive from his own pir. 

The Sayyed was quite frustrated by the lack of response to his exhorta- 
tions on the part of villagers. He regarded most of them as people without 
a ganoon (law)—people who would lie, cheat, steal, and do all sorts of 
immoral things to each other. For their part, Chakpuris respected the 
Sayyed and regarded him as a literate man of noble descent. He practiced 
desi tibb (indigenous medicine) and for his treatments many of the villagers 
were thankful. If a group of men was playing cards (even if not for 
money), they would stop playing and sometimes put away the cards at the 
approach of the Sayyed in deference to his belief that what they were doing 
was gambling, and hence sinful. Still, in small get-togethers or in private 
conversation he would often be the subject of mild chiding—he was re- 
garded as someone who would get too worked up over his duties and make 
too big a deal over things that did not matter. 

The village maulvi (learned teacher) found himself in a similar position. 
Unlike the Sayyed who had his own small landholding (albeit in another 
village), the maulyi was technically a village seipi, dependent upon the allo- 
cation of produce from village lands set aside for the purpose of supporting 
him and his family. The mau/vi was expected to teach village boys to read 
the Qur’an, attend to daily prayers, conduct Eid sacrifices, and do all those 
types of things maulvis are supposed to do to insure that actions directed 
toward Allah were properly undertaken. Or, as villagers put it, “to do all 
the Allah stuff’ (Allah Allah karo). During my stay in 1978, the maulvi 
was being criticized for not being attentive to his duties. Some villagers 
noted a pattern of lateness for prayers, others thought he was not doing a 
very good job in his teaching, and so on. The maulvi was not seen as an 
arbiter or judge of village conflicts. In one incident—a disagreement over 
the proper treatment of a landlord’s hired hand—my suggestion that the 
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principal and clan leaders consult the maulvi was laughed at. The maulvi’s 
knowledge of shariat law was deemed irrelevant for most of what was im- 
portant in village life—disputes and issues having to do with land, women, 
and wealth. 

Another specialist in the village was an elderly widow who taught some 
of the village girls how to read the Qur’an. While the maulvi had eight to 
twelve boys to teach and essentially was being paid for his services, the 
widow instructed a smaller group of four or five girls on her own. During 
my stay in Chakpur, there was no major village event which came to my 
attention in which she performed a key role based either upon her knowl- 
edge of Islam or her role as a teacher. 

Other religious specialists deeply affecting village life were pirs. In 1978, 
just about every adult male had a pir. Pirs might serve as spiritual guides 
to their followers, and at the minimum, provide for the identification of 
villagers with one or another spiritual brotherhood. Villagers hosted the 
visits of several Gilani and Bukhari pirs, and these were marked with mu- 
sic, feasting, and sermonizing. Several villagers were also quite active in 
visiting the various khangahs (gatherings) of pirs, as well as making visits 
to the more famous darbars (shrines) of Baba Farid in Pakpattan, Datta 
Ganj Baksh in Lahore, and Qadiri in Multan. Accompanying villagers on 
some of these excursions, I found that these trips sometimes provided en- 
tertainment and allowed for some sightseeing and adventure, and at others 
they offered the opportunity for spiritual enhancement and deeply moving 
experiences. 

The villagers unquestionably identified themselves as Muslims. Over 
93% of them had Muslim names as opposed to secular Punjabi names. 
Regarding various practices indicative of Muslim behavior, village pat- 
terns presented a mixed bag. Of the whole population, perhaps four or five 
_ would generally say namaz (prayers) five times a day. Zakat (alms) and 
sadagqa (gifts) were given by a few—albeit landowners, often on Eid. Oc- 
casionally, such contributions—when intended for a publicly stated pur- 
pose—would be announced over the mosque loudspeaker. Bakri eid 
sacrifices were celebrated with relish and many femilies would join to- 
gether in cosponsoring the sacrifice of a water buffalo or a sheep. While I 
was not present in the village for Ramadan, interview data indicate that in 
1978 less than a handful of villagers kept the fast for the full month and 
most adults fasted for perhaps five to ten days. And at that time, no vil- 
lager had performed kajj, the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

What has Islamization meant in Chakpur? The Zia regime assumed 
control in 1977 during my stay there. Have the attitudes and practices of 
villagers changed? Is an Islamic order more evident? Based on observa- 
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tions and interviews in Chakpur over a three month period in the summer 
of 1983, a rough assessment is possible. : 

As far as saying namaz, keeping the fast, and reading the Qur an, the 
number of villagers involved does not seem to have changed. The azan 
still sounds out over village lands, but still only a handful of people join for 
prayers at the mosque. Neither in homes nor in field huts (deras) is there 
evidence of participation in prayer outside the mosque. Fasting during 
Ramadan is still taken by all I talked to as an enobling but a difficult act, 

‘especially when undertaken during harsh summer weather by people who 
must carry on with their usual work. While many said they would like to 
fast, they also said that conditions make it impossible to do so without 
jeopardizing their life and health. Interestingly, no one, either in 1978 or 
in 1983, questioned the legitimacy of the fast itself nor its beneficial effects. 
These two points—the legitimacy of certain acts.and the circumstantial 
difficulties of their enactment—are commonly. found in Chakpuri attitudes 
toward the performance of actions deemed “Islamic.” Another pillar of 
Islam, performance of hajj or umra (pilgtimages), still has not been under- 
taken by any villager although several presumably had the chance to do so. 

The central government institution of shariat law has yet to affect villag- 
ers in a direct way. Hudood ordinances (providing for punishments for 
specific crimes), discussed by villagers, have yet to be applied to any of the 
villagers themselves. Generally, Chakpuris have been quite reluctant to 
adjudicate conflicts through the court system. Seeking the police, using 
lawyers, and being called before the court cause all sorts of intrusions most 
Chakpuris regard as undesirable. Conflict resolution among villagers most 
often is handled informally through clan leaders, biradari (brotherhood) 
heads, and in public argument. Using the courts is a last resort, done 
when the local machinery has itself broken down. This happened during 
my first stay in the village, when a murder was committed. Still, even 
relatively severe conflicts may fail to reach the courts. For example, one 
villager having a long-term affair with the wife of a fellow clansman was 
continually upbraided by delegations of influential intermediaries, but was 
never the subject of an official police complaint—even though he freely 
acknowledged the affair. 

This last case has provided a focus for many in discussing the hudood 
ordinances. There are perhaps as many as a dozen fairly well-known long- 
term adulterous affairs in progress in Chakpur. Villagers generally regard 
themselves, and particularly women, as very hot people with strong sexual 
urges and desires. To many, the ordinances concerning adultery and forni- 
cation are overly harsh considering the state of human nature and the pre- 
vailing temperaments of Chakpuris. Given the “uncontrollable” nature of 
such urges and desires, it is difficult for many to understand the severity of 
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the punishment. Besides, many say, sexual affairs are enjoyable, and cer- 
tainly provide, at least for many village men, a focus of much storytelling 
and joke-making. 

As far as village specialists go, Islamization has not appeared to have 
affected the status of those dealing with religious belief and action in the 
village. The maulvi is still the subject of criticism, and he has not gained 
any arbitration or assessment powers in the village. Questions of compen- 
sation for work, punishments for indiscretions, etz., are done without re- 
course to the maulvi’s advice, and certainly without explicit reference to 
any Qur’anic source. 

The village Sayyed is still frustrated. In his words, the other villagers 
are still like animals—janglis without manners, knowledge, or propriety. 
He still delivers his sermons to a sleeping audience, and continues to ex- 
hort them to wake up and behave like good Muslims. While he is still 
chided for his intensity and serious demeanor, he is nonetheless respected. 
As is quite common in Pakistan, attitudes toward mullahs (learned men) 
are often ambivalent, and the Sayyed in Chakpur seems to exemplify this. 
Villagers still play cards and loud music, to his consternation, and temper 
their behavior upon his approach. 

The widow mentioned earlier has gained in status more than anyone else 
under the new regime. She was selected to the district council as the wo- 
men’s representative, and because of her position, the village has been 
targeted for various development efforts. Her council selection was the 
result of several factors: she had been left in control of a good deal of land, 
she had fairly powerful relatives, she was a postmenopausal female, and 
she did have a reputation for piety and service. While the new regime has 
provided the means for her rise to power, she might have done just as well 
under any other; the particular Islamization platform may have had little 
to do with her selection. A platform favoring women’s rights or moral 
leadership, or even a popular election, may have produced the same result. 

There are three issues in Chakpur that have assumed some prominence 
and provide a focus for many of the thoughts about Islamization in the 
village—the banning of opium, the imposition of ushr, and the expansion 
of the village mosque. 

The opium ban. Several of the villagers were life-long users of opium 
and hashish. Soon after coming to power, Zia closed previously licensed 
opium shops and thus cut the legitimate supply to consumers. While in 
some parts of the country, particularly urban areas and the frontier, ad- 
dicts may have had continued access, the ban hit village addicts particu- 
larly hard. The government did provide for an interim period during 
which village addicts could receive a medicinal substitute from an author- 
ized hospital or clinic. But for Chakpuri addicts, the distance they had to 
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travel and the lack of satisfaction they received from the substitute miti- 
gated the possible effectiveness of the program. Of the several addicts in 
the village, two were relatively well-off landowners. While their addiction 
was not something held up as an object of pride, neither was it something 
that invited the scorn or moral umbrage of their neighbors. After the ban, 
villagers had a chance to see its effect upon their neighbors. People who 
had been addicted to opium for 20 or 30 years did not do well in a cold- 
turkey withdrawal. Villagers were aware of their suffering, and many em- 
pathized with their plight. One former addict died within several months 
of the ban. Others survived. One survivor notes that he has endured and 
conquered his addiction, but he does not feel redeemed. By no means does 
he feel his experience made him more moral, a better Muslim, or anything 
of the sort. He did it because he had to. Other former addicts adapted to 
the ban; many continue to use less powerful but locally available drugs. 
Generally, village consensus seems to be that forcing people to do some- 
thing and causing pain to those in difficult circumstances does not neces- 
sarily cause moral uplift and a rejuvenation of religious feeling. In short, 
forcing abstinence was painful and did not have any moral implications for 
village addicts. 

The imposition of ushr. Zia’s regime imposed payment of ushr (agricul- 
tural tithe) upon various classes of landlords. In Chakpur, the assessment 
of ushr was to take place during the spring 1983 wheat harvest, but as of 
the summer still had not been finalized. Plans in the works would have 
called for the taxing of people who heretofore had legitimately avoided 
taxes. 

Prior to the institution of ushr, gift giving for charity and village projects 
was done on a fairly informal basis under the control of biradari and clan 
leaders. If there was money to raise, the worthiness of the project would 
be assessed by various maliks (leaders)—generally landowning leaders of 
families, pattis, and clans. Under their approval, an effort would be 
launched to solicit funds, or in some cases labor, from other villagers. Ap- 
peals and donations might be announced over the loudspeaker. While 
pressures to give would exist, they would be largely of a face to face, per- 
sonal nature. Cooperation, competition, and considerations of pride, 
honor, jealousy, and service might be invoked in such voluntary circum- 
stances. 

The Zia regime’s imposition of zakat on bank accounts and ushr on agri- 
cultural produce was widely resented by villagers for several reasons. For 
one, it was taken to be just another tax that would raise the expenses of an 
already marginal agricultural production enterprise. Second, the results of 
such contributions or the projects to benefit from them were not clear. 
Villagers did not want to pay for unspecified services or projects. Third, 
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the tax was imposed by the regime, was therefore not voluntary, and, vil- 
lagers argue, it would hardly be paid from a feeling of performing one’s 
Islamic duty. The use of compulsion to evoke charity and elicit contribu- 
tions was not something the villagers regarded as in accord with the nobler 
aspirations of Islam. 

Villagers pointed with pride to the voluntary contributions they had 
made to the village welfare before such tax laws were imposed, and they 
thought of such contributions as more in accordance with Islamic ways. 
To be effective, Islam must be voluntary, not forced, argued villagers. 
They also argued that zakat and ushr can work in a society that is Islamic, 
with a government that is just, and a citizenry that does its duty; but, they 
said, Pakistani society is not Islamic, government officials not always just, 
and citizens not always sincere and worthy. Rather, in an unIslamic soci- 
ety, it is the misappropriation of funds, government beyond the villagers’ 
control, incomprehensible and nonaccessible institutions, and a world of 
bribes and scams that color Chakpuri visions of the world beyond the vil- 
lage. Zakat and ushr are likely to be misappropriated in such a system, 
various people are liable to misuse and steal funds, the wrong people might 
get the benefits of the contributions. And wealthy people would be likely 
to escape having to pay. In short, the implementation of a fair, honest, 
and moral system was perceived as an impossibility in the context of pres- 
ent day Pakistan. 

The mosque expansion project. While villagers tend to be very skeptical 
of government “Islamization,” they are not skeptical about Islam. Islam is 
a continuing source of legitimation for Chakpuris. Islam is their knowl- 
edge of the natural world, it is the code of their customs, it is the moral 
principles parents attempt to teach their children. If something is thought 
to be good or moral, it is judged to be part of Islam. If something is 
thought to be correct, right, or true about the natural order of things, it is 
taken to be part of Islam. All of this is irrespective of what is in the 
Qur’an, or commentaries, or hadith (oral tradition of the Prophet) or figh 
(legal rulings) or sunnat (moral rules based on the Prophet’s life). Islam 
for Chakpuris is not a specific set of particular laws about such matters as | 
punishment, inheritance, economics, or statecraft. It is not the specifics 
that color the maulvi’s knowledge or the Sayyed’s sermons. For in these 
specifics, Chakpuris find all sorts of ambiguities and contradictions which 
they attempt to work around—inheritance for daughters, observing fasts, 
saying daily prayers, etc. Islam rather is a symbol of the good, the correct, 
the moral, and the right. When one is a good man in village parlance, one 
is by definition a good Muslim. Indeed, Islam is the only symbol of moral- 
ity, justice, and truth. Appeals to man-made codes, constitutions, or insti- 
tutions, or to some appreciation of human nature do not provide 
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satisfactory bases of legitimacy in Chakpur. On this, there is strong vil- 
lage-wide consensus, for in identifying themselves as Muslims they express 
their legitimacy as a human community endowed with the graces of Allah. 

The unity of the village, and its goodness, are expressed through the 
mosque. Nearly all villagers have donated money, labor, or materials for 
its maintenance. Between 1978 and 1983, the village mosque was more 
than doubled in size. Villagers paid for and worked to build a large addi- 
tion and a beautiful handcrafted minaret. Chakpuris are proud of their 
effort. It indicates that they are good people, able to work as a cooperative 
and brotherly community of Muslims. They could have collectively in- 
vested money, time, labor, and materials in productive enterprises or 
equipment—livestock, a village tractor, spraying equipment, etc.—or in 
consumer goods—a television set, modern baths, a- refrigerator. But they 
did not. Such goods tend to be those owned by and transmitted through 
families. Investment in the mosque transcends such products and particu- 
laristic family ties. The mosque serves as the objectification of a mere uni- 
versal spiritual unity that makes the village a community. 


Conclusion 

Chakpuri villagers, for several reasons, do not see themselves as partici- 
pants in the present explicit governmental Islamization effort. First, they 
do not identify with government efforts in general; the government has 
always been viewed from a distance with a good deal of misapprehension 
and suspicion. At present the Islamization effort, like previous efforts, is 
an imposed program, and it is not understandable to many. It is impracti- 
cal. It ignores the circumstances and realities of village life, and for that 
matter, a rural view of human nature and Pakistani society. Second, in a 
very fundamental way, Chakpuris do not accept the assumptions the pres- 
ent regime is making about the relationship between the government and 
Islam. For the government, Pakistan is a nation of Muslims and therefore 
“should” be an Islamic state. For Chakpuris, Pakistan as a land for Mus- 
lims means a nation in which Muslims, as people, are in control. It means 
that they, as Muslims, have protected rights to their lands, their livelihood, 
and their families. Pakistan, as a nation of mullahs, or scholars, or ideo- 
logues would be quite impractical in Chakpuri terms—just as the Sayyed, 
the maulvi, and even the revered pirs are not central, in specific ways, to 
practical village affairs. The present government’s policies and naive pro- 
nouncements and expectations are just too ideological and too abstract for 
Chakpuris. 

This is not to say that Chakpuris are un- or non-Islamic. They view 
themselves as Islamic, but in different terms. They did not have to expand 
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the mosque and incur substantial expenses. They support the village 
maulvi, respect the Sayyed, and adore their pirs. They are Islamic essen- 
tially in the way they define themselves as part of a larger human commu- 
nity that is indeed moral. Clearly in terms of international events, vocal 
and articulate Chakpuris assert their “Muslimness” when speaking of In- 
dia, the Middle East, U.S. policy, Israel, the Islamic bomb, and so on. 
Islam is an expression of identity, an idiom of morality, and a source of 
legitimacy. It is viewed as a core symbol, not as z theology, a philosophy, 
or a body of practices, moral injunctions, or legal doctrines, and certainly 
not as a social order promulgated by the current government. 
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During the past six years, the government of Pakistan 
has been pursuing an Islamization program unparalleled in the modern 
history of Islam in South Asia. The government proposals, if all are en- 
acted, would systematically reduce women’s power and participation 
through established social institutions (e.g., legal, educational, political). 
This article addresses the many implications of the new Islamic laws (both 
decreed and proposed) for women in Pakistan, discusses the variety of re- 
sponses to these actions, and analyzes the effects of these laws on the social 
environment they are attempting to shape, focusing on the conflicting so- 
cial forces at play. 

Female literacy rates rose sharply in Pakistan in the mid-1970s, and wo- 
men were just beginning to participate in both general elections and labor 
politics in larger numbers.! The 1977 military coup d’état led by General 
Zia ul-Haq overthrew the government of Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto and effectively silenced political opposition. Protesting women in 
Lahore and Karachi during February 1983 broke through the veil of si- 
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lence that had fallen over Pakistan since Bhutto’s execution. Prominent 
women, female lawyers, and others protesting the proposed Law of Evi- 
dence, which was viewed by many as subverting and limiting the position 
of women in Pakistan, suddenly changed the political realities in a country 
where the military had been seen as all-powerful. 

The Zia government first introduced its Islamization program in Febru- 
ary 1979. The true goals of this program are still regarded as problematic. 
On the one hand, government supporters (often associated with the ultra- 
conservative Jamaat-i-Islami) claim that Pakistan is finally affirming its 
raison d’étre by having all laws conform to Islamic tenets; on the other 
hand, opponents claim that the Islamization program is simply a ruse by 
an illegitimate military government trying to legitimize its garrison state.” 
Both explanations are inadequate, for they either fail to recognize that 
these changes are occurring in relative isolation, coming from above with- 
out significant grass-roots support,? or that they are having substantial in- 
stitutional impact regardless of motivation. In addition, neither position 
incorporates the significance of Zia’s actions a year later when he estab- 
lished the Women’s Division as part of the Cabinet Secretariat. Its stated 
purpose is to safeguard and advance the position of women in the country. 
There-is an apparent contradiction in policy as well as in thought regard- 
ing women’s ideal and objective position and role, since their status has 
been simultaneously uplifted by the establishment of the Women’s Divi- 
sion yet diminished by the incorporation of some Islamic laws. It threat- 
ens to be further affected by the newly promulgated Law of Evidence 
Ordinance (Qanoon-e-Shahadat, which restricts women’s testimony in the 
courts) and the proposed Qisas [retaliation] and Diyat [blood money] Or- 
dinance. 

We see the same type of conflict in Pakistan that has emerged through- 
out the Muslim world: the push of modernity (i.e., industrialization and 
the contemporary emphasis on realization of human potential) versus the 
pull of redefined tradition (i.e., Islamization). Pakistan has often identified 


2. The conflict between those advocating a liberal interpretation of Islam and those sup- 
porting a more literal interpretation is as old as the demand for Pakistan. Fazlur Rahman 
offers the former position in his “Implementation of the Islamic Concept of State in the 
Pakistani Milieu” (Islamic Studies, 6, 1967, pp. 205-224). The late Maulana Abul Ala 
Maududi’s well-known Islamic Law and Constitution (Lahore: Islamic Publications, Ltd., 
n.d.) presents the basis of the latter interpretation. See also Aziz Ahmad and G. E. Von 
Grunebaum (eds.), Muslim Self-Statement in India and Pakistan: 1857-1968 (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1970) for a compilation of writings from all perspectives of modern South 
Asian Islamic thought. 

3. For an interesting discussion of this, see Richard Kurin “Islamization: A View From 
the Countryside,” this issue of Asian Survey. 
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itself as the qila (fort) of the eastern front of the Muslim heartland. Yet 
conditions for women within that heartland are by no means homogene- 
ous. Instead, these range from the radical reforms of family law and inher- 
itance adopted in Tunisia and Turkey, to the more moderate stands seen in 
the policies of Egypt and Morocco, to the positions of the religiously con- 
servative governments of Iran and Saudi Arabia. The last two states both 
incorporate comprehensive Islamic laws into their systems, to the extent 
that each claims to embody the essence of Islamic principles of statecraft. 
But the figh (jurisprudence) of Wah’habism in Saudi Arabia differs vastly 
from fiqh Jafaria in Iran; and both differ from fiqh Hanafi, the dominant 
school in Pakistan.* 

There are many different paths which “resurgent Islam” follows in the 
contemporary world.5 Some advocates (as in Libya and Tunisia) claim the 
doors of ijtihad (interpretation) are wide open, encouraging new interpre- 
tations of Islam for the modern era, while others insist that they closed 
some three hundred years following the death of the Prophet Moham- 
mad.© The Zia government has said that it too feels that there is still scope 
for reinterpretations of Islam, for 


Islam is an eternal and immortal religion. It is eternal in the sense that there is 
no scope for any alteration in the absolute injunctions of the Qur’an; it is im- 
mortal in the sense that the doors of Ijtihad, in the light of the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah, are open for all times.7 


Lucy Carroll, in her discussion of legal decisions regarding maintenance 
payments for separated and divorced wives, shows how the government 
has practiced this: 


4. Since there are at least five schools of Islamic figh (four Sunni and the Shi’a figh Jafaria), 
there is no one concise book of Islamic law to which one can turn. However, excellent 
overviews of the basic aspects of Islamic law include Joseph Schact, Introduction to Islamic 
Law (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1964), especially pp. 116-211; and Ignaz Goldziher, 
Introduction to Islamic Theology and Law (trans. by Andras and Ruth Hamori) (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1981), particularly pp. 31-66 and 230-267. Asaf Fyzee (Outlines 
of Muhammadan Law, London, 1964) discusses the British interpretation of Hanafi figh, the 
predominant school in South Asia during the Raj. 

5. For an excellent discussion of possible reasons behind this “resurgence” as well as an 
overview of the different types of Islamic reassertion throughout the world, refer to Henry 
Munson, “Explaining Revolutionary Islam” (presented at the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association, Denver, 1984). 

6. The issue regarding the closure of the “doors of ijtihad” is only relevant when discuss- 
ing Sunni Islam. Figh Jafaria of the Shi’as has always accepted new interpretations by 
learned religious scholars. 

7. Government of Pakistan, “Revival of Islamic Values” (Islamabad, 1983), p. 6. 
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The Pakistan courts, having opened wide the door of ijtihad, claim and assert 
the right to reinterpret the classical commentaries on Hanafi law in the light of 
the social circumstances of the 20th century, and to adopt tenets of one of the 
other schools of Islamic law on specific questions when such a course is dictated 
by considerations of reason and justice.® 


However, the government has been inconsistent regarding when to appeal 
to ijtihad and when to apply a strict traditional Hanafi interpretation of the 
law. 

There is no consensus among the many Muslim states as to how Islamic 
laws should fit into a contemporary institutional framework. Islam, like 
other world religions, is no longer tied to a small group or tribe; instead, it 
addresses very diverse peoples. As people and their indigenous customs 
differ, so too do interpretations—even acceptance of the possibility of in- 
terpretation—of the religious legal code. What is accepted as doctrine is 
often a combination of the indigenous cultural values and mores combined 
with the type of interpretation of Islamic law prevalent in that area. Ina 
larger theoretical sense, it is important to compare how Islamic laws are 
applied in different contexts,? but more compelling to the scholar of South 
Asia is how its application has been discussed and enforced in Pakistan 
since Independence. We must question why the more rigid interpretation 
of the conservative school has come to dominate the program of legal re- 
forms currently underway in the country. Nationalist and religious sym- 
bols have become nearly synonymous; we must differentiate between them 
and understand why this has become so. 

Apparently, the situation in contemporary Pakistan cannot be seen as 
clear-cut regarding the desirability of incorporating Islamic laws into the 
state’s apparatus. Since the idea of an independent Muslim state first 
gained popular support in the early 1940s after the Lahore Summit, there 
has been an ongoing dispute between those who envision Pakistan as a 
homeland for Muslims but who would refer to the West for its legal codes, 
industrial modes, and social norms, and those who see the purpose of Paki- 
stan as the establishment of an Islamic state, claiming that the basis for all 
aspects of a moral society is found within the shari’a (legal code) of Islam. 


8. Lucy Carroll, “Muslim Family Law in South Asia: Important Decisions Regarding 
Maintenance for Wives and Ex-wives,” Islamic and Comparative Law Quarterly, 1 (1981), pp. 
95-113. 

9. For a discussion on Islamic laws in different modern contexts, see John Donohue and 
John L, Esposito (eds.), Islam in Transition: Muslim Perspectives (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1982); John L. Esposito, Zslam and Development: Religion and Sociopolitical 
Change (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1980); and James Piscatori (ed.), Islam in the 
Political Process (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983). 
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The Traditional Position of Women in 
Pakistani Society 


Contradictions inherent within Islamic law also extend to women’s posi- 
tion. This is evident in two of the strongest symbols of Islam: the Qur’an, 
which advocates the improvement of women’s position and was a radical 
document for its time; and the veil, which physically limits women’s par- 
ticipation in the larger society, effectively symbolizing their powerlessness. 

The legal position of Muslim women is guaranteed in the Qur’an, which 
acknowledges such practices as female inheritance (albeit at half the share 
a man inherits), female consent at marriage, and remarriage by widows 
and divorcees. However, Muslim women’s options traditionally have been 
limited in northern India more by customs and attitudes than by religious 
law, so that the above legal rights have not always been enjoyed. In addi- 
tion, whereas Islam encourages a woman to be literate so she can read 
from the Qur’an and educate her children, the gender discrimination in 
Pakistan becomes apparent when we realize that barely one sixth of the 
female population has had a minimum of three years schooling, producing 
one of the lowest female literacy levels in the world.!° 

The most obvious restriction on women stems from the institution of 
purdah, the formalized separation of women from the world of men. 
Although purdah literally means “curtain” in Urdu, it has come to con- 
note both the physical and practical separations between the activities of 
men and women. While all women do not observe the restrictions it im- 
poses, most do embrace the inherent values, such as that which says a 
woman preserves her family’s izzat (honor) by not mixing with unrelated 
men and by not wearing revealing clothes. A woman who does so acts 
outside the traditional boundaries of respectability. The majority of 
poorer women have had to engage in subsistence activities and have never 
had the leisure to observe purdah or to wear the veil, so it has only been an 
issue for the wealthier classes. Of these, many women in urban areas such 
as Karachi, Lahore, and Islamabad no longer strictly adhere to the cus- 
toms of modest dress, as seen in the current use of the dupatta as a colorful 
accessory! rather than a functional piece of clothing. 


10. The 1981 Government of Pakistan Census reports that only 13.5% of all females can 
“read a newspaper and write a letter.” This is up from the 1972 statistics, which reported 
11.6%. 

11. In South Asia, the dupatta, essentially a diaphanous veil, has served a very important 
function in traditional society. It is used to cover a woman's “bodily ornaments,” the obliga- 
tion for which is elaborated in the 19th-century classic work Beheshti Zevar. Thin scarves are 
now occasionally substituted for the dupatta (in metropolitan areas) as merely fashionable 
ornaments. 
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Between Independence in 1947 and 1979, only two substantial legal re- 
forms affecting women’s position in Pakistan were instituted. In 1961, the 
Ayub Khan government introduced the Muslim Family Laws Ordinance, 
which reformed the Muslim Personal Law (Sheriat) Application Act of 
1937. This progressive document ensured women’s rights in divorce, in- 
heritance by grandchildren, and the written consent of a man’s first wife 
before he could marry a second one.!? Later, the 1973 Constitution ad- 
vanced women’s position by prohibiting discrimination on the basis of sex. 
Despite the Bhutto government’s slogan of “Islamic Socialism,” no other 
legal changes specifically addressed the position of women. 


Legal Effects, Both Decreed and 

Proposed 
In February 1979, General Zia announced a series of reforms, nizam-i- 
islam, aimed at bringing all laws into conformity with Islamic tenets and 
values. The stated intent was to mandate the kinds of economic, political, 
and social institutions that had been established and encouraged by the 
Prophet Mohammad during his decade-long reign over Medina (A.D. 
622-632). Four aspects of secular life were slated to undergo Islamization: 
the economy, through the establishment of zakat and ushr (almsgiving 
mandated in the Qur’an) programs and the abolition of riba (interest) in- 
cluding the subsequent adoption of an interest-free banking program based 
on the Saudi Arabian model; judicial reforms, including the formation of a 
Federal Shariat Court and lower gazi courts (provincial and district level 
Islamic courts) as well as the inclusion of a federal Mohtasib (ombudsman) 
to address complaints about the courts; implementation of the Islamic pe- 
nal code; and a new educational policy. 

The introduction of Islamic economic measures has had minimal impact 
on women; few women work to earn cash (they instead work for subsis- 
tence) and those who do rarely enjoy enough surplus to pay an alms tax or 
open a savings account.!3 Instead, women have been the recipients of the 





12. My purpose here is not to elaborate on the various rights that women received under 
the enaction of the 1961 Jaw. For further information, see Carroll, “Muslim Family Law.” 
She shows that few women have benefited from the family laws pertaining to maintenance 
after divorce. 

13. Government figures claim that 11.28% of the total labor force in 1978-79 consisted of 
women. This is less than 4% of all women in Pakistan. Women comprise only 5.45% of the 
employed urban labor force. (Government of Pakistan, Population Census Organization, 
1981 Housing and Population Census of Pakistan: 1980-81, Provisional Tables, Census Bulle- 
tin No. 1; Labour Force Survey, 1978-79, as reported in Government of Pakistan, Finance 
Division, Economic Survey: 1982- 83, p. 171.) In another study, Dr. Sabeeha Hafeez found 
that women made up only 4% of the industrial work force of Punjab, Pakistan’s most popu- 
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zakat funds. General Zia reported in 1983 that Rs. 2,550 million (US $200 
million) had been distributed among widows, orphans, and the needy since 
the beginning of the program.!4 

Judicial reforms include the incorporation of a Federal Shariat Court 
and the appointment of religious scholars as gazis (judges) to the Supreme 
Court. Initially, conservatives argued that a woman may not serve as a 
gazi, but in August 1982, in a case brought before the Federal Shariat 
Court, the attorney general quoted shari’a sources and proved that there 
was no ban on women functioning as gazis: Military courts, however, can 
overrule decisions taken by the Shariat and civil courts; the latter may not 
contest the military courts’ actions. In December 1983, General Zia an- 
nounced that in order for Pakistan to progress, due rights and status must 
be given to women, and that it is not possible to confine them to “chador 
aur char diwari’” (the veil and the four walls of the home). To insure that 
women could have the power to secure the rights and status provided to 
them by Islam, it was decided that separate courts would be set up to deal 
with cases involving women, and female staff would be employed for 
them.!> However, nothing like this has yet been implemented. 

Related to the issue of judicial reforms was the establishment of a con- 
sultative federal assembly, the Majlis-i-Shura, to offer advice and debate 
issues. Members initially were appointed by the government and there 
were no restrictions on who could be appointed (although only 6% of the 
members were women). Federal elections were held in February 1985, but 
the extent to which members of the elected Shura will have decision-mak- 
ing powers remains unclear. 

The implementation of the Islamic penal code and enforcement of hadd 
punishments!® have concerned crimes relating to burglary, murder, intoxi- 
cation, adultery, and perjury. Of these, women are most affected by the 


lous province (Women in Industry, p. 72). However, it must be noted that official estimates 
consistently leave out women’s participation in subsistence food production, informal sector 
labor, and most cottage industry work. See Weiss, “The Power of Tradition,” for an elabora- 
tion of this. 

14. Mohammad Zia ul-Hagq, “Constitutional Framework: Address to Majlis-e-Shoora” 
(Islamabad, August 12, 1983), pp. 16-18. 

15. The Muslim (newspaper), (Rawalpindi), December 20, 1983. 

16. A crime subject to a hadd punishment (pl. hudud) is one that is against God’s com- 
mands, and is consequently normative and absolute. Hudud punishments are meted out for 
the commission or omission of any divinely ordained command. These punishments apply 
under specific circumstances with specific evidence. For further elaboration, refer to Joseph 
Schact, Introduction to Islamic-Law, p. 175, and Mustafa A. Kara, “The Philosophy of Pun- 
ishment in Islamic Law” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Claremont Graduate School, 
1977), p. 139. 
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promulgation of the Offense of Zina [adultery] Act. The legal definition of 
zina is: 


a (sane) adult man and a (sane) adult woman are said to commit “zina” if they 
willfully have sexual intercourse without being validly married to each other. 
(Ordinance #7 of 1979, Part 4). 


Another part of the ordinance addresses zina-bil-jabr, which consists of 
four types of sexual intercourse without consent, i.e., rape. General Zia 
has pronounced that a person may be proven guilty of zina-bil-jabr “with 
or without the consent of the parties.”!7 However, evidence for zina-bil- 
jabr remains the same as for any other hadd crime: the severest punish- 
ment (death by stoning or 100 lashes) is invoked with either the accused’s 
self-confession or by the testimony of four salah (morally upright) adult 
Muslim males. Without such evidence, the penalty is at the court’s discre- 
tion. 

Such punishments have been meted out in a highly discriminatory fash- 
ion. Women have been proven guilty of zina-bil-jabr through medical ex- 
aminations following the rape, or because they became pregnant and were 
unmarried. The most well-known case is that of Safia Bibi, a young blind 
woman who had been hired as a domestic servant and became pregnant 
following a multiple rape. Her punishment was to be fifteen lashes for 
zina-bil-jabr. The two men involved—a father and his son—were not pun- 
ished: the first was not charged on lack of evidence, while the second was 
acquitted by being given the “benefit of the doubt.”!8 Heated disputes 
have erupted regarding this policy. Besides the issue of making a woman 
suffer twice, many considered that this law was unfair toward women if 
illegitimate birth could be used as a criterion for “‘self—confession,” thereby 
proving a woman’s guilt while the man goes away unpunished. Yet it is 
nearly impossible to prove a man’s guilt without his verbal confession, for 
what four salah Muslim men would stand by and let a woman get raped? 
In August 1983, the Federal Shariat Court reversed the ruling of the ses- 
sion judge in this case and distinguished between rape and adultery, dis- 
missing Safia Bibis sentence. A 35-year old woman, Lal Mai, in 
Liaquatpur (Bahawalpur district), was not so lucky; she became, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1983, the first woman publicly whipped for adultery. Eight 
thousand people are said to have watched her receive fifteen lashes. A 
women in Swat was later sentenced to eighty lashes. The men in both 


17. Mohammad Zia ul-Hagq, “Introduction to Islamic Law: Address to the Nation” (Is- 
lamabad, February 10, 1979), p. 19. 

18. Viewpoint (July 14, 1983) discusses this case and poignantly addresses the issue of 
flogging rape victims. Another case was reported in The Muslim, February 21, 1983. 
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cases were acquitted. The Woman’s Action Forum and the Pakistan Wo- 
men Lawyers Association protested the floggings as “degrading, unneces- 
sary, brutal and a direct violation of the International Declaration of 
Human Rights, to which Pakistan is a signatory.” !9 

The fiat potentially most damaging to women’s equality is the newly- 
pronounced Qanoon-e-Shahadat, the Islamic Law of Evidence, which was 
first recommended by the advisory Council on Islamic Ideology to the 
president in January 1983. The ordinance modifies the evidence law en- 
acted in 1940 during the British Raj. The Majlis-i-Shura approved the 
ordinance in February 1983, except for one controversial clause. Two ver- 
sions of the clause were under discussion: the first would allow for two 
witnesses (either male or female) giving evidence in most instances, except 
where other requirements were invoked; the second would necessitate the 
evidence of “two Muslims and in the absence of two male witnesses by the 
evidence of one male and two female witnesses.” The clause finally in- 
cluded read: 


The number and particulars of the witnesses would be in accordance with the 
Holy Qur’an and Sunnah, the details of which are as under: in Hudood, accord- 
ing to the Hudood Ordinance. In Qisas, according to the Qisas & Diyat ordi- 
nances. In other matters, two men or one man and two women. If the said 
witnesses are not available, the court shall decide on the evidence of one woman 
or such other evidence and circumstances as may be available.?° 


According to a very strict interpretation of this ordinance, women would 
be prohibited from testifying in a hadd case. 

After its passage in the Majlis-i-Shura and its recommendation to the 
president, demonstrations protesting the ordinance broke out in Lahore 
and Karachi, jointly led by women of varying political and social back- 
grounds. After police lathi-charged some of the female demonstrators in 
Lahore on February 12, 1983, the assault on the women was denounced by 
politically diverse groups. 

A number of arguments were put forward showing that the proposed 
Law of Evidence in fact was not the only acceptable evidence law in Islam. 
Members of the Women’s Action Forum and the Pakistan Women Law- 
yers Association contested that there is only one instance in the Qur’an, 
Ayat 282 (Sura al-Baqr), in which two women are called to testify in the 
place of one man. This is in a specific financial arrangement, and the role 
of the second women is to remind the first on points she may have forgot- 


19. The Muslim, October 4, 1983. 
20. The Karachi-based newspaper, Dawn, published this quote from the Ordinance 
(March 5, 1983). 
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ten. In numerous other ayats, men and women are referred to as being 
equal in matters of witness.?! Critics also note that the testimony of 
Hazrat Khadija, the Prophet’s first wife, which asserted that Mohammad 
was the Prophet of God, made her the Prophet’s first disciple. On the 
single testimony of Hazrat Aisha (another of the Prophet’s wives), hun- 
dreds of hadith (sayings, actions, and states of the Prophet) have been veri- 
fied. In addition, they point out that a rigid interpretation of the Qur’an 
such as would support the Law of Evidence (i.e., meaning “male” when- 
ever the generic word “man” was used) would exclude women from being 
members of the religion. 

As to the exclusion of women’s evidence as inadmissible in hudood 
cases, it has been charged that the sole evidence of Hazrat Naila, the wife 
of Usman (the third Caliph), was accepted by the Prophet’s companions 
regarding the guilt of Usman’s murderer. Opponents also argue that crite- 
ria for witnesses, as stated in the Qur’an, are possession of sight, memory, 
and the capability to communicate. As long as witnesses have these—be 
they men or women—their testimony should be equally weighed. 

The interpretation that was finally decreed on October 27, 1984, as the 
Law of Evidence restricts the testimony of two women being equal to that 
of one man only to financial cases; otherwise, it is left up to the discretion 
of the judge.?? : 

Another ordinance proposed by the Council on Islamic Ideology, 
drafted by the Majlis-i-Shura, but not yet decreed by the president con- 
cerns qisas (retaliation) and diyat (blood money). If a man is murdered, 
the law would allow for a diyat equivalent to 30.4 kilos of silver; if a wo- 
man is murdered, the diyat is to be only half of that. If a woman is physi- 
cally harmed, again, the compensation would be only half that given to a 
man.?> Critics claim that it is illogical that the punishment for murder is 
equal for men and women (a woman found guilty of murder is also sen- 
tenced to death), while the diyat is different depending on whether the 
victim is a man or a woman.?4 

The Ansari Commission was assembled in 1982 with the purpose of in- 
forming the president on which aspects of contemporary society were re- 
pugnant to Islam. It has since recommended a number of controversial 
measures. These include disqualifying women from ever being the head of 


21. See, for example, sura Al-Noor, verses 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

22. This is based on conversations with Kemal Faruki, Barrister at Law, in December 
1984. 

23. Dawn (Supplement), December 1983. 

24, William L. Richter reports that a later draft by the Majlis-i-Shura modifies the refer- 
ences to women. “Pakistan in 1984: Digging In,” Asian Survey, 25:2 (February 1985), p. 
150. 
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state; requiring a women to be at least fifty years of age (a man need only 
be twenty-five) and securing her husband’s permission before becoming a 
member of the Majlis-i-Shura; guaranteeing that 5% of the general mem- 
bership of the Majlis-i-Shura for the next ten years be reserved for women 
(to be appointed by the President); prohibiting women from leaving the 
country without a male escort; and refusing to allow an unmarried, unac- 
companied woman to serve abroad in the foreign service. 

The above three sets of proposals—the Law of Evidence, the Qisas and 
Diyat Ordinance, and that of the Ansari Commission—all met with sub- 
stantial resistance from educated women throughout Pakistan. Cries of 
discrimination against women were raised as concern mounted that wo- 
men were officially being relegated to second class status. Syeda Abida 
Hussain, chairman of the Jhang District Council, said that women in Paki- 
stan are now in the midst of fighting the biggest jihad (holy war) in history, 
and that “Islam enjoins rights and responsibilities on Muslim women 
which are not subject to any dispute.”’25 

The Women’s Action Forum, composed of female lawyers and other 
concerned women, has taken an active stand against the three sets of pro- 
posals. Other women are studying Islamic laws and their application to 
women throughout the Muslim world. Begum Ra’ana Liaquat Ali Khan, 
president of the All-Pakistan Women’s Association (APWA) has also 
taken a strong stand against promulgation of the proposals. She asserts 
that “some clauses about women in the Ansari Commission Report are 
repugnant to the Holy Qur’an and Islam, which gives women equal rights 
with men in all public matters.”2° Other critics of the Ansari Commission 
Report have noted that there have been women rulers in Muslim history, 
such as Bilquis, Queen of Sheba, and two queens in Yemen during the 
Sulaihid dynasty. They have also used the example of Miss Fatima Jinnah, 
the sister of the Quaid-e-azam, who ran for the presidency against Ayub 
Khan in 1963. 

Not all segments of the society reject the proposed reforms. The Majlis- 
e-Khawatin-i-Pakistan, another women’s group, has dismissed the validity 
of the U.N. Charter on the Elimination of Discrimination Against Women 
by calling it an anti-Islamic document, and has wholeheartedly supported 
the police /athi-charge of the protesting women in Lahore in February 
1983. The student wing of the Jama’at-i-Islami, the Jama’at-i-Tulaba, long 
a supporter of the conservative policies of the government (including the 
dismissal of left-oriented faculty members from the universities and de- 


25. The Muslim, February 17, 1983. 
26. Dawn, September 5, 1983. Also see Dawn, September 9, 1983, and The Muslim, Sep- 
tember 14, 1983, on this issue. 
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mand for separate women’s educational institutions), has also taken an af- 
firmative stand on these issues. Regarding the criticisms levied against the 
then-proposed Law of Evidence, that it was based on only one Qur’anic 
ayat, some ulema asserted that “disagreement with any verse of the Holy 
Qur’an is tantamount to rejecting the whole of [the] Qur’an.”’27 


Positions on Work and Education 

Besides legal changes, the government has supported its Islamization pro- 
gram through a number of directives and official positions. In terms of 
women’s work options, the effects thus far have been minimal. Social val- 
ues often serve to constrain women from wanting to mix with men at the 
workplace, while economic and political priorities tend to make unions 
exclude women from membership.2® The effects of Islamization in the 
workplace are largely ones of appearance: employers set aside an area of 
the factory for prayers, or women are advised to dress modestly, often even 
to wear their dupattas upon their heads. Female newscasters on television 
have had to cover their heads since 1979. No mention, however, is made 
of proper attire for men, who by any strict interpretation of the Qur’an 
should also wear loose, nonrevealing clothes and most certainly not tight 
blue jeans. By not even raising the question of proper dress for men, sin- 
gling out women can only be regarded as discriminatory. 

The new educational policy has also had important implications for wo- 
men. Compulsory courses in Qur’anic studies and Islamiyat have been 
introduced throughout the educational system, and Urdu has become the 
official language of instruction. Textbooks have been revised to conform 
with Islamic teachings. An Islamic university has been established. The 
most important change for women has come via a presidential proposal 
advocating the establishment of a women’s university to consist of univer- 
sity colleges throughout the country. The home economics colleges at Ka- 
rachi, Lahore, and Peshawar are slated to be upgraded and affiliated with 
the women’s university. It is promised, though, that women will still have 
the option to seek admission to coeducational universities. Critics of the 
proposal claim that women’s isolation will be further increased, and this at 
the level of the brightest, most educated women. The women’s university 
will stress home economics, medicine, and teaching, leaving women’s edu- 


27. Dawn, February 18, 1983. 

28. In an earlier study of women working in the pharmaceutical industry in Lahore, wo- 
men often told me that they preferred conditions (e.g., separate rooms in which to work) 
under which purdah could be observed. For further information, see Anita M. Weiss, “Tra- 
dition and Modernity at the Workplace: A Field Study of Women in the Pharmaceutical 
Industry of Lahore” (Women’s Studies Internatioal Forum, 1984 [7]4). 
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cation deficient in the fields of technology and the physical and social sci- 
ences, 


Islamization and Social Change for 

Women 
The government, in response to its critics, has maintained that it is simply 
trying to get rid of anti-Islamic elements in the society. It has claimed 
that, under its tutelage, the position of women has in fact improved. 
Mahbubul Haq, chairman of the Planning Commission responsible for the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan (1983-88), has said that Islam is a great liberator of 
both men and women and should never be used for oppressing either, and 
that in fact a quiet revolution has been occurring in Pakistan over the past 
twenty years with the enrollment of females in primary schools, colleges, 
and universities as well as the numbers of women competing in the job 
market.2° He emphasized that the government remains supportive of 
these trends. 

The report of the Working Group on Women’s Development Pro- 
grammes for the Sixth Plan mentioned the invisibility of women in the 
areas where they are in actuality contributing to the country’s economic 
development. The report recommended that Rs. 5 million ($385,000) 
above that already being spent on ongoing projects be used for develop- 
ment programs in education, culture, health, population welfare, agricul- 
ture, employment, industry, and mass communications that focus on 
women. Although Mahbubul Haq initially agreed with the report, very 
limited resources have been set aside for women’s projects. 

The Women’s Action Forum criticized the planners of the Sixth Plan 
for not providing adequate funds and for failing to recognize women’s 
work and contributions to the national economy. The planners had esti- 
mated that only half a million women (out of 18.3 million adult women) in 
rural areas were economically active, and that there were only 176,000 
female workers in agriculture and animal husbandry. Any observer of the 
Pakistan scene can easily see that women engaged in subsistence econo- 
mies have been omitted from such analyses. 

There are many other social problems facing Pakistan (e.g., institutiona- 
ized general inequality in access to health resources; an appallingly high 
annual population growth rate of 3%; 90% of all women suffering from 
some sort of anemia during their child-bearing years;>° etc), and the role 
Islam may play in alleviating these remains unclear. One Qur’anic injunc- 


29. As reported in The Muslim, May 17, 1983. 
30. This information was relayed to me in discussions with various government officials at 
the Women’s Division in July 1983. 
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tion that has been beneficial to poor, rural children in Pakistan refers to 
breast-feeding: boys should be breast-fed until 22 months, girls until 24 
months. In 1975, the Pakistan Fertility Survey (part of the World Fertility 
Survey) found that 99% of rural children were being breast-fed for long 
durations. Therefore, problems associated with infant formula diets are 
not as pervasive in Pakistan as they have been in other Third World coun- 
tries. 

The issue of family planning can be approached from two directions 
using an Islamic perspective. Some claim that Islam supports family plan- 
ning on the basis that it protects the health of the mother, while others 
claim that Islam strictly forbids it. Pakistan does have a modestly success- 
ful family planning program in progress, ably headed by Dr. Attiya In- 
ayatullah, who has been lauded by the United Nations for her past work. 

A final change that has occurred in Pakistan because of the govern- 
ment’s efforts at Islamization is one that cannot be readily observed, but 
can only be discovered through personal discussions. People, at least in 
urban areas, are now thinking in an unprecedented way about where Islam 
fits into their “secular” lives. The government laws and directives are 
causing many people to discuss and try to decipher what Islam means to 
them, and the extent to which they—on a personal level—wish to integrate 
Islamic teachings into their lives. The Women’s Action Forum is holding 
Arabic classes to counter the charges by fundamentalist groups that their 
members are a small minority of westernized women who do not under- 
stand or care about Islam. Instead of responding to the assault on the 
women demonstrators in February 1983 by appealing to parliamentary law 
and civil rights doctrines, the Pakistan Women Lawyers Association 
brought suit against the government on the Islamic legal grounds that the 
police, as unrelated men, had no right to touch the demonstrating women. 
Although women have not yet lost any rights, many of them are thinking 
about the implications of the proposals and taking an active stand one way 
or the other. While in the past APWA was regarded as an organization 
made up of “begums” with time on their hands, its activist position against 
the proposed Law of Evidence and the Ansari Commission’s Report is 
changing the way people think about it and increasing its potential as a 
facilitator for actual social change. 


Some Reasons Behind the Proposals on 
Women 
Particular kinds of social relationships are encouraged by the types of laws 
existent in every society. Traditional Islamic law as applied in the South 
Asian context has favored the maintenance of extended patrilineal kinship 
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networks and the control of women through male members in these net- 
works, primarily in a rural subsistence economy. Reforms occur generally 
because of changes in political and economic institutions. Anderson and 
Coulson write that it is “obvious that the future of Islamic law cannot be 
separated from the economic, political and social future of the countries in 
which it is applied.”’3! David Taylor believes that Pakistan’s problems 
stem from trying to reconcile and integrate “a set of not always fully con- 
sistent ideological perspectives with the political legacies of the past and 
the constraints of the present.”>2 Therefore, to what can we attribute affir- 
mation of Islamic law and its integration into the Pakistan government’s 
legal apparatus and, in this instance, of a conservative interpretation of 
Hanafi figh? 

Informal sanctions in Pakistan have historically played far more signif- 
cant roles in restricting women’s position than have the recent parcel of 
official directives, which have affected women in three major areas: educa- 
tion, legal participation, and punishments (especially regarding adul- 
tery).33 For example, except under extreme duress, women would rarely 
testify in the courts anyhow. Few women even care if a women’s univer- 
sity exists or not, for the majority are poor, illiterate rural inhabitants, 
eking out a subsistence from the land in combination with the remnants of 
traditional craftsmanship on the side. Lucy Carroll argues that the cur- 
rent government is taking the constitutional mandate that all existing laws 
be brought into conformity with the injunctions of Islam much more seri- 
ously than have any of its predecessors,3+ despite the fact that the govern- 
ment has suspended the 1973 Constitution. 

We must surmise that there are reasons motivating the government to 
enact these measures other than religious or parliamentary ones. 

The first is that the Islamization program is being used as a means of 
placating the government’s political supporters, particularly the Jama’at-i- 
Islami. When laws based on religion are proposed but not enforced, the 


31. M. Farani (ed.), Islamic Law in Contemporary Cultural Change (original essay by Je- 
rome D. Anderson and Norman J. Coulson, Lahore Law Times Publications, 1983), pp. 
86-87. 

32. David Taylor, “The Politics of Islam and Islamization in Pakistan,” in James P. Pis- 
catori (ed.), Islam in the Political Process (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), p. 
182. 

33. Michelle Maskiell addresses the issue of culture and tradition, portions of which pre- 
vent women from participating fully in legal, educational, and other institutions, in “The 
Effects of Islamization on Pakistani Women’s Lives, 1978-1983,” an unpublished paper 
presented at the South Asia Conference, Madison, Wisconsin, November 1983. 

34. Lucy Carroll, “Nizam-i-Islam: Processes and Conflicts in Pakistan’s Programme of 
Islamisation, with Special Reference to the Position of Women,” Journal of Commonwealth 
and Comparative Politics, 20 (1982), p. 66. 
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fundamentalists are appeased and other powerful groups within the society 
(consisting of men) are not challenged. So many other areas could have 
been focused on (e.g., redistribution of wealth, especially of rural landhold- 
ings; establishment of an Islamic-based political decision-making process; 
social programs stressing man’s obligations to God’s creation haguq ul- 
abad), that the fact that women have been singled out is significant. Gen- 
eral Zia has said that the government’s first priority is to “carry forward 
the process of Islamization and to consolidate the measures already taken 
in this behalf to a degree that no future Government can reverse them.” 
But then he proceeds to mention goals similar to those of most developing 
Third World countries, concluding with the wish to accelerate the pace of 
development programs so that the “maximum possible area may be pro- 
vided with the amenities of [the] modern age in the minimum possible 
time.”?5 

When General Zia announced on December 20, 1983, that the Law of 
Evidence would be sent to the provincial governments before it would be 
approved by the Federal Cabinet, sources high in the Women’s Division 
felt strongly that it would never be passed into law, but that General Zia 
was trying to appeal to the fundamentalists. Although many in the gov- 
ernment apparently do realize that the majority of victims in adultery and 
rape cases who have been tried in court have been poor, rural women or 
members of destitute families unable to hire lawyers or exert any political 
influence, no one in power appears to be addressing which segments of the 
female population are most affected by the new laws. In fact, they are 
upholding class distinctions as well as gender discrimination. 

Another possible reason behind the government’s proposals concerning 
women is that by enforcing traditional law, it is sustaining a certain type of 
economy. Social scientists generally agree that the secularization of soci- 
ety is an indicator of the transformation from feudal relations to capitalist 
ones. In Tunisia, for example, the Code of Personal Status (a reinterpreta- 
tion of Islamic law giving women full rights and responsibilities in the soci- 
ety) affirms the nuclear family, which is fast becoming the more popular 
form. Mounira Charrad believes that the Tunisian state changed the law 
so as to break down the internal solidarity of kinship groupings, which 
were already sufficiently broken down to make this possible.*© The move- 
ment toward the nuclear family, which strengthens the husband/wife rela- 
tionship, and away from separatist kinship groupings helps the 


35. Mohammad Zia ul-Hagq, “Constitutional Framework,” pp. 35-37. 

36. Mounira Charrad, Professor of Sociology at the University of California, San Diego, 
has written extensively on legal reforms and women’s rights in North Africa. This informa- 
tion on the Personal Code in Tunisia was relayed through personal discussions. 
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development of secular, centralized institutions. By also making a woman 
responsible for the needs of her family (if she is in a position to be so), the 
Code of Personal Status in Tunisia not only affirms the nuclear family but 
connotes transformation of economic relations, i.e., the capitalization of 
the economy, by including women and recognizing their economic impor- 
tance. This is not being done in Pakistan, perhaps because of the as yet 
incomplete transition to a capitalist economy which has necessitated that 
Pakistan’s greatest export and source of foreign exchange be migrant la- 
borers to the Gulf states. Therefore, favoring secular laws that promote 
capitalist relations would be difficult in an environment where few are ben- 
efiting from them. 

Finally, another contributing factor to the government’s position on wo- 
men is one that plagues most other governments and international organi- 
zations as well. There is little factual knowledge regarding what women 
do. Not only is there dispute concerning the proper role for women in 
Pakistan, this question also extends throughout the Third World. In the 
past, international development agencies such as the United Nations De- 
velopment Programme, the United Nations Food and Agricultural Organ- 
ization, and the United States Agency for International Development have 
done much to perpetuate the western stereotype of women’s position being 
solely in the home and nurturing her children. This is a role which in fact 
is alien to most Third World women, including a majority of Pakistani 
women, who must also toil in the fields or trade in the marketplace for 
their family’s subsistence.*? Usually, only wealthier women have the lei- 
sure time to participate in the kinds of projects these agencies design, 
which ostensibly help poor women but in actuality serve only elites. 
APWA has also implemented such programs in Pakistan, establishing in- 
come-generating projects such as tablecloth-making, baking, and rug- 
weaving without ensuring adequate local mass-marketing networks. In- 
stead, the products are generally oriented toward the rather limited and 
unreliable tourist and overseas specialty markets. 

The government’s proposal for a separate women’s university would 
merely perpetuate this lack of knowledge about women’s needs. Women 
in rural areas who must forage for firewood, transport water from wells, 
transplant rice, cut alfalfa for their animals, and perform other tasks do 
not need lessons in home economics nor do they need to be told to wear 
their dupattas on top of their heads. They need to be put into contact with 
new forms of technology that will help them to survive, to learn how to 





37. Barbara Rogers discusses this at length in The Domestication of Women: Discrimina- 
tion in Developing Societies (London: Tavistock Publications, 1980), particularly pp. 79-120. 
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read so as to implement their newly learned skills, perhaps freeing up some 
time so they can send a child to school. 

Social scientists have documented the problems existing in projects such 
as family planning and health care when they are organized by men with- 
out the immediate input of women.?8 Such projects designed by men to 
control women’s fertility are often doomed to failure, for they are not 
aware of the primary concerns and fears the women may have. Likewise, a 
weakness can be seen in the process of men adapting Islamic laws to wo- 
men. At least, women educated in the study of the Qur’an should be in- 
vited to offer suggestions; instead, they have been excluded. The Special 
Committee on the Evidence Act of the Federal Shariat Court is made up of 
four men: three judges of the Supreme Court and Tanzilur Rehman, chair- 
man of the Council on Islamic Ideology. They are the ones who have 
decided that a woman’s testimony should not be admissible in a court of 
law, are questioning if she can study with male students, and even an- 
nouncing how she should act to preserve her modesty. The lack of input 
by women becomes evident when one reviews the contradictory proposals. 

It is interesting that protests against the ordinances which would codify 
women’s subordinate position cut across class lines. This is significant in 
Pakistan, mostly because it is very rare. As more people come to take an 
active stand against any form of discrimination in Pakistan, perhaps then 
they will begin to build a democracy. 


38. Pat Barnes-McConnell and Dora G. Lodwick discuss these kinds of problems at length 
in Working with International Development Projects: A Guide to Women-In-Development 
(East Lansing, Michigan: Office of Women in Development, Michigan State University, 
1983). 
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—Wang Meng, Bolshevik Salute 
Here for the first time a highly placed Chinese intellectual tells her own 
story—at once a harrowing account of human suffering and endurance and a 
record of intense patriotic devotion and political commitment. 
Though filled with suffering and upheaval, Yue's story is finally not a tragic 
one, for it expresses the passion of revolutionary commitment perennially 
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THE 1985 PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION 
IN SOUTH KOREA 


B. C. Koh 


Generally speaking, the significance of an election 
hinges on such factors as the relative weight of the position(s) being filled, 
the number of choices available to voters, the integrity of electoral man- 
agement, and the fairness of electoral rules. Measured against these yard- 
sticks, most of the dozen parliamentary elections that have been held in 
South Korea since 1948 emerge as largely ritualistic affairs. 

The National Assembly has rarely been given significant powers, and 
the procedural and substantive integrity of elections has been perennially 
questioned. The conspicuous downgrading of the National Assembly by 
the late President Park Chung Hee in his “revitalizing reforms” of October 
1972 helped to dilute the meaning of parliamentary elections still further, a 
situation that was aggravated by the introduction of a novel procedure 
whereby one-third of the Assembly seats were filled by persons who were 
de facto appointees of the president. 

Under the Fifth Republic of President Chun Doo Hwan the National 
Assembly continued to be relegated to the position of ratifier, rather than 
initiator, of policy, with its substantive functions barely exceeding those of 
a debating society. Yet the election for the National Assembly held on 
February 12, 1985, the second under Chun’s rule, produced results that 
stunned all observers and may well turn out to be a significant milestone in 
South Korea’s tortuous path to democracy. What happened, and why? 
What are the larger implications of the election results? This article pro- 
poses to explore these questions in a preliminary way. 


Stakes, Issues, and Players 
In an electoral game the stakes can be raised by the players depending on 
how effectively they can articulate the key issues. The pivotal variable is 
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the players—who they are, what they believe in, and the resources, both 
normative and material, they command. Herein lies the key to under- 
standing the amazing political phenomenon that unfolded in South Korea 
in January and February of 1985. 

The stage was set on November 30, 1984, when President Chun Doo 
Hwan lifted a ban on political activities for 84 persons. That marked the 
third time in four years that former politicians were removed from Chun’s 
black list, which, when first drawn up in 1980, had contained 567 names. 
Fourteen persons, however, still remained on the list; they included such 
political heavyweights as the “three Kims”—Kim Dae Jung, Kim Young 
Sam, and Kim Jong Pil—and Lee Hu Rak. Nonetheless, the newly liber- 
ated politicians included at least 26 former opposition members of the Na- 
tional Assembly and 18 persons who had served in leadership positions of 
former opposition parties.! 

These opposition politicians became the nucleus of Sinhan Minju-dang 
(the New Korea Democratic Party, NK DP), which made its debut on Jan- 
uary 18. The swiftness with which the new party was formed belied its 
multi-factional background. Its charter members were divided into two 
broad groups: those who were affiliated with Minch’uhyép (Minjujuii 
Ch’ujin Hydbitihoe, the Consultative Group for the Promotion of Democ- 
racy) and those who were not. The former was in turn subdivided into two 
factions led by Kim Young Sam and Kim Dae Jung, respectively. For- 
mally, Kim Young Sam was cochairman of Minch’uhydp, while Kim Dae 
Jung, who was still in the United States, served as advisor. But a Kim Dae 
Jung loyalist, Kim Sang Hyon, held the position of acting cochairman, 
signaling that a tacit understanding existed about the sharing of power 
between Kim Young Sam and Kim Dae Jung. The non-Minch’uhydp 
group was far from cohesive but the largest faction within it was led by 
Lee Chul Seung.” 

Despite their different factional affiliations, NKDP members were 
united in their opposition to Chun Doo Hwan’s rule and in their strong 
commitment to democracy. Their personal convictions combined with a 
strategic imperative—i.e., the need clearly to differentiate the NKDP from 
the established opposition parties—to produce militant rhetoric at the out- 
set. In its manifesto the NK DP characterized “today’s political reality” in 
South Korea in harsh terms: “Dictatorship masquerades as democracy, 
and injustice as justice. In the midst of such deception, political parties 


1. Han’guk ilbo, December 1, 1984. 
2. Tong’a ilbo, January 18, 1985. 
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have foresaken their role as the spokesmen for the people, degenerating 
into the handmaids of the rulers.”? 

The entry of the NKDP into the political arena thus had the dual effect 
of raising the stakes of the election and altering the complexion of cam- 
paigns. Initially, the election had been viewed as a referendum on Chun’s 
four years in office. Given both the rules of the electoral game, which 
heavily favored the government party, and the awesome resources at its 
disposal, the ruling Democratic Justice Party (DJP) could not be expected 
to suffer a defeat. The only question thus became whether it would be able 
to duplicate its electoral performance of 1981. In that year the DJP polled 
35.6% of the total valid votes, electing all but two of its 92 candidates. 
Eighty-six of the DJP candidates were the top vote-getters in their respec- 
tive districts, each of which elected two members of the National Assem- 
bly. With the addition of 61 seats from the “proportional representation” 
slate, the DJP controlled 151 of 276 seats, a comfortable majority.* 

Election returns that matched or surpassed the 1981 record would be 
construed as a ringing endorsement of Chun’s accomplishments. Any- 
thing falling below the 1981 benchmark would signal dissatisfaction on the 
part of the electorate. But as long as campaign rhetoric remained within 
the bounds of moderate or veiled criticism, the probability of an opposition 
upsurge was rather low. In a word, since a DJP victory was a foregone 
conclusion, it was widely believed that the only message the voters could 
convey with their ballots was the degree of their passive support for or 
acquiescence to Chun’s rule. 

But all this changed quickly when NKDP candidates, of whom there 
was at least one in each of the 92 election districts, with two districts dis- 
playing two NKDP candidates each, began to make frontal assaults on 
Chun’s rule. Not only was his legitimacy challenged but topics that had 
long been considered taboo were openly discussed—notably Chun’s han- 
dling of the Kwangju Uprising of May 1980 and his wife’s ties to the vari- 
ous financial scandals that have marred his four-year rule. Terms and 
slogans were bolder than anything the Chun regime had permitted before. 
To cite some examples: “Terminate the politics of brute force; establish 
democracy!” “Let us regain the right to speak freely!” “Let soldiers return 
to their barracks so that students may return to their studies!” “Put an end 
to the military dictatorship!” “Abolish military fascism!’ What surprised 


3. Ibid. This is not a strictly literal translation. Specifically, tullori was rendered as “the 
handmaids of the rulers” instead of “bestmen.” It is worth noting that the references to 
“democracy” and “justice” constitute an indirect slap at the name of the ruling party, the 
Democratic Justice Party. 

4. Han’guk ilbo, March 28, 1981. 
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all observers was the enthusiastic response of the electorate to such blunt 
language. Officially sponsored speech meetings, in which all candidates in 
a district were given equal time, drew so many people that the meeting 
place, typically the playground of a public school, could accommodate 
only a small fraction of them.5 

One such meeting in Seoul on February 6 drew a crowd of 80,000. It 
was held in Seoul’s first district (Chongno and Chung-ku) where three 
heavyweights were engaged in a close match. Lee Jong Chan, majority 
leader and a member of President Chun’s inner circle; Lee Min Woo, pres- 
ident of the NKDP; and Chyung Dae Chul, the candidate of the opposi- 
tion Democratic Korea Party (DKP) and son of the late Chyung Yil- 
hyoung who had built up a solid political following in the district over 
three decades, were vying for two seats along with several lesser known 
candidates. Lee Min Woo, whose speech was repeatedly interrupted by 
applause from the audience, called for constitutional revision providing for 
the direct popular election of the president for a four-year term; he termed 
the existing system a “deceptive tool for the maintenance of the incumbent 
regime which allows the selection of the President even before candidacy is 
formally announced and in which the other candidates merely serve as best 
men.” Claiming that the “incumbent regime has not only been launched 
in the aftermath of the tragedy of the Kwangju incident but also reached 
the end of its journey,” Lee suggested that it relinquish its power in favor 
of a government that “follows the will of the people.” He pledged that his 
party would utilize the investigative powers of the National Assembly to 
launch inquiries into the Kwangju incident and the large-scale financial 
scandals that have plagued the Chun regime. When Lee finished his 
speech about a third of the crowd dispersed, although the other two main 
candidates had yet to speak. Moreover, when DJP candidate Lee Jong 
Chan’s turn came, he was prevented from speaking for five minutes by 
boos, heckling, and the chanting of the names of opposition candidates.® 

The openness and audacity with which NKDP candidates attacked all 
aspects of Chun’s rule appeared to be the principal factor in arousing the 


5. The Chun government not only tolerated verbal abuse from opposition, particularly 
NKDP, candidates in joint speech meetings but also allowed South Korea’s controlled press 
to report them. The 1985 parliamentary election thus served to usher in an early political 
spring to South Korea: both freedom of speech (principally by candidates) and freedom of 
the press reached new heights in four years. It should be added that only officially sponsored 
joint speech meetings were allowed under the stringent election law promulgated by the Chun 
regime in 1981. For details of the law, see Han’guk ilbo, January 23, 1981. 

6. Tong’a ilbo, February 6, 1985, Han’guk ilbo, February 7, 1985; Asahi shinbun, February 
9 and 11, 1985. Estimates of the size of the crowd ranged from 60,000 (Election Management 
Committee) to 100,000 (Asahi shinbun ). 
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interest of the electorate and attracting huge crowds to joint speech meet- 
ings. The upsurge of opposition sentiment or the activation of latent senti- 
ment further emboldened NKDP candidates, who made the “purity of 
opposition” (sénmydngsodng) the most salient of their alleged qualifica- 
tions. Hence the two best known names in the opposition camp—Kim 
Dae Jung and Kim Young Sam—were freely invoked, with many candi- 
dates claiming to have served as secretary or assistant to either Kim. Kim 
Dae Jung’s return to Seoul on February 8, four days before the election, 
after a two-year stay in the United States, probably helped to fuel the 
NKDP boom, although its precise impact is hard to measure.’ 

In sum, the entry of a new player helped to transform the election from 
a controlled opinion pool on the track record of the Chun regime to a 
referendum on the legitimacy of the regime itself. The NKDP also pro- 
vided South Korean citizens with a rare opportunity of listening to virtu- 
ally unbridled criticisms of those in power, and of articulating their own 
sentiment without fear of arrest or reprisal. An intriguing question, of 
course, is why the Chun government allowed all this to happen. 

Time and again, Chun Doo Hwan and other leaders of the DJP had 
pledged to conduct a fair and honest election (kKongmyong sdn’gd), and 
they appeared to be reluctant to tarnish the atmosphere of relative freedom 
in joint speech meetings and elsewhere. This does not mean that the gov- 
ernment stayed totally aloof. There were numerous incidents of harass- 
ment—such as arresting or detaining campaign workers for opposition 
candidates—and lower-level government officials did their best to produce 
a favorable outcome for the government party. Moreover, the govern- 
ment-operated television networks utilized all of their resources for bla- 
tantly partisan propagandizing. Nonetheless, there is no evidence that a 
comprehensive plan to manipulate or tamper with election results on a 
massive scale was either formulated or implemented by the top leadership 
in the Chun government. During the Park Chung Hee era the KCIA was 
in charge of such plans.® 

Another factor that may have served to restrain the authorities was 
President Chun’s plan to visit the United States in April, which under- 
scored the importance of projecting an image of moderation abroad. This 
was imperative in the aftermath of the government’s controversial han- 


7. On Kim Dae Jung’s return and the controversy it generated, consult Asahi shinbun, 
February 7 through 10, 1985 (including evening editions and an editorial on February 9); 
New York Times, February 9, 10, and 11, 1985 (including an editorial on February 9). 

8. For illuminating details, see Kim Hyéng-uk and Pak Sa-wol, Kim Hyong-uk chiing’on: 
hyðngmyðng kwa usang (Kim Hyong-uk’s-Testimony: Revolution and Idol), part II (New 
York: Tongnip Sinmunsa, 1983), pp. 169-180; part III (1984), pp. 73-88. 
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dling of Kim Dae Jung’s return, which had generated a great deal of ad- 
verse publicity abroad.? Finally, government officials did issue warnings 
that those who “defame constitutional organs and the Head of the State” 
would be held accountable; one Justice Ministry official intimated on Feb- 
ruary 6 that “250 persons, including scores of candidates,” were already 
under investigation for possible violations of election laws.!° 


Electoral Outcome 

On Election Day, February 12, more than 20 million people went to the 
polls, representing 84.6% of eligible voters. This was the highest turnout 
rate in 27 years.!! But most surprising of all was the distribution of votes. 
As Table 1 shows, the DJP retained its predominant position by polling 
the largest plurality of votes—35.3%. That was only a fraction of a per- 
centage point lower than its 1981 record. But the NKDP, barely a month 
old, had managed to outperform both of the established opposition parties, 
and its share of the popular vote (29.2%) was only six percentage points 
lower than that of the DJP. 

The gap between the DJP and the NKDP widens when the number of 
seats won by both is compared. In terms of contested seats, the DJP’s 87 
seats represent a margin of 74% over the NKDP’s 50. With the addition 
of “proportional representation” seats—the distribution of which does not 
follow the PR formula but heavily favors the party that wins the largest 
number of seats in regular constituencies—the DJP’s lead over the NK DP 
lengthened further: 148 to 67. Columns G and H in Table 1 indicate the 
extent to which the DJP benefited from the idiosyncrasies of the electoral 
system it devised four years ago. 

In an ideal world where there is perfect proportionality, that is to say, 
where the proportion of the popular votes received by each political party 
translates directly into the proportion of seats won, the values in each cell 
ought to be 1.00. Anything over 1.00 implies overrepresentation—receiv- 
ing more seats than the party is entitled to on the basis of its share of the 
popular vote—and anything below 1.00 implies underrepresentation. It is 
apparent that the DJP is the sole beneficiary of the electoral system, that it 
has obtained 34% more seats than it is entitled to in regular constituencies, 
and that, overall, the size of its delegation in the new National Assembly is 
52% larger than would be the case if the principle of proportionality were 


9. Asahi shinbun, February 7-10, 1985; New York Times, February 9-11, 1985; Time, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1985, p. 53. 

10. Han’guk ilbo, February 7, 1985. 

11. Ibid., February 13, 1985. 
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operating. By contrast, the NKDP was short-changed to the tune of 7% 
in contested elections and 17% overall. 

These distortions notwithstanding, the magnitude of the NKDP’s suc- 
cess is quite plain. Table 2 displays some additional data. Simply put, the 
NKDP outperformed the DJP in urban areas by a wide margin. In the 
five largest cities, which accounted for 42% of all the votes cast in the 
election, the NKDP led the DJP by a ratio of better than 4 to 3. In the 
capital city of Seoul, the margin of the NKDP’s victory over the DJP was 
16%, and NKDP candidates were top vote-getters in 12 of the 14 election 
districts. By contrast, the DJP won the top spot in only two districts and 
placed third in another, thereby losing that district altogether. In other 
words, had it not been for the two-seats-per-district formula that enables 
the runners-up to get elected, the DJP would have been all but wiped out 
in the nation’s capital. That Kwangju recorded the highest margin of vic- 
tory for the NKDP over the DJP in terms of the share of the popular 
vote—45.7 to 29.1—is not surprising, for it was in Kwangju in May 1980 
that the largest and bloodiest resistance to Chun Doo Hwan occurred. 

But the general meaning of the massive urban vote for the NKDP is 
hard to miss: in areas where the level of educaticnal attainment and so- 
phistication among voters is the highest, the DJP received a resounding 
vote of no confidence. This is, in fact, consistent with the pattern estab- 
lished in previous South Korean elections: the bastion of opposition has 
always been large urban areas, while the rural hinterland has provided the 
pillar of support for the government party, regardless of its identity. This 
phenomenon has been dubbed by journalists as yado yoch’on (opposition 
in cities, government in villages). In the 1981 parlizmentary election, how- 
ever, yado yoch’on seemed to fade away, for the DJP failed to place first in 
only four urban districts: two in Seoul and one each in Pusan and Taegu. 
Moreover, all of its candidates in major cities were elected. !2 

It is therefore against the 1981 benchmark that the 1985 record must be 
assessed. When that is done, the DJP’s performance emerges as mediocre 
at best. Symptomatic of its plight was its poor showing in Seoul’s 13th 
district (Kangnam), which boasts the largest concentration of highly edu- 
cated, affluent, “upper middle class” citizens in the capital. The DJP stan- 
dard-bearer seemed to be tailor-made for the high socioeconomic profile of 
the constituency: Lee Tae Sup, 46, was the product of the best educational 
institutions in both South Korea and abroad (B.S. in engineering from 
Seoul National University and a Ph.D. from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology), a seasoned politician who had been elected from the same 
district twice, and an incumbent member of President Chun’s cabinet. Yet 


12. Ibid., March 27, 1981. 
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Lee placed third behind the NKDP and DKP candidates, both of whom 
had much less visibility than he, thus becoming the only DJP candidate to 
lose in Seoul. Moreover, he received 41,000 fewer votes than the NK DP 
candidate—a gap of nearly 46%.'3 

If Lee Tae Sup’s defeat symbolized the low ebb of the DJP’s fortunes in 
Seoul and in other urban areas, the victory of another Lee elsewhere in 
Seoul bespoke the defiant mood of that metropolis’s electorate. Lee Chul, 
38, had also gone to the same fine schools in South Korea as Lee Tae Sup, 
even though his university education was interrupted by long imprison- 
ment for dissident activities and eventually terminated on the eve of his 
graduation. As the NKDP standard-bearer in Seoul’s fifth district 
(Songbuk), Lee Chul had faced stiff competition. On the opposition side 
was Chough Yoon Hyung, 52, who had chosen to join the DKP instead of 
the NKDP after his political rights were restored by President Chun in 
November 1984. The son of the late Chough Pyong-ok, one of the best- 
known opposition politicians in the early years of the Republic, Chough 
himself had served as vice-president of the New Democratic Party in the 
1970s and had been elected to the Assembly four times. He was the coor- 
dinator of the campaigns for all DKP candidates during the 1985 election. 
On the government side was Mrs. Kim Chung Rye, 57, who was the in- 
cumbent minister of Health and Social Affairs. Against these formidable 
rivals, Lee Chul campaigned on the strength of his record of struggle and 
suffering for democracy and with the help of hundreds of young volunteers 
who, as university students, were legally forbidden to engage in campaign 
activity. One of Lee’s bold slogans read: “Condemned Political Prisoner 
Sentences Military Dictatorship to Death!” This referred to the fact that 
Lee had actually been a condemned inmate in the late Park Chung Hee’s 
prisons for having organized student demonstrations against the Park re- 
gime. Lee outpolled the DJP candidate by a margin of nearly 40,000 
votes, while the latter barely won the second spot with 1,023 more votes 
than the DKP candidate, Chough Yoon Hyung. Despite his defeat, 
Chough was later elected president of the DKP, but shortly afterwards the 
party disintegrated.'+ 

In addition to the two-member, one-vote system, the DJP also benefited 
from pronounced malapportionment in urban areas. Whereas Seoul ac- 
counted for 24.9% of eligible voters, it was assigned only 15.2% of the 
contested seats. Such lack of proportion between eligible voters and con- 


13. Ibid., February 14 and 15, 1985. 
14. Tong’a ilbo, March 29, 1985. 
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tested Assembly seats was duplicated in other major cities as well: Pusan, 
8.6 vs. 6.5%; Taegu, 4.8 vs. 3.3%; and Inchon, 3.4 vs. 2.2%.!5 

This meant that the effects of the opposition upsurge in these cities were 
substantially diluted by their systematic underrepresentation in the Na- 
tional Assembly. It is worth noting that the existing rules did not always 
penalize the opposition parties. As can be seen from the fourth column in 
Table 3, had the winner-take-all system been in effect the NKDP, not to 
mention the other opposition parties, would be in worse shape overall, 
although their representation in urban areas would improve dramatically 
(see Table 2). Perhaps the most inequitable part of the DJP-devised electo- 
ral system is the formula for distributing the so-called proportional repre- 
sentation seats, which awards two-thirds of them (61) to the party that has 
won the largest number of seats in regular constituencies, regardless of its 
actual share of the votes. The remaining 31 seats are divided among all 
other parties that have won at least five seats in accordance with their 
relative share of the contested seats. 16 

What would have happened if a truly equitable proportional representa- 
tion formula had been used in conjunction with the two-member districts? 
The last column in Table 3 reveals that the DJP would have won 120 seats, 
instead of 148, while the NKDP would have increased its seats by ten. 
The other parties would also have fared better. Most important, the DJP 
would not have won a simple majority in the National Assembly. 

Finally, the fifth column in the table shows what would have happened 
had a pure proportional representation system been in effect, under which 
all the seats would be distributed in strict proportion to the votes won by 
the various parties: the DJP would have won 51 fewer seats than it actu- 
ally did, while all the other parties would have increased their share of 
seats by a substantial margin. The gap between the DJP and the NKDP 
would have been reduced markedly. On the other hand, none of the par- 
ties would control a majority, necessitating the formation of a coalition 
government. 


Comparative and Political Implications 
If one may hazard a generalization, the 1985 parliamentary election in 
South Korea demonstrated both the potency and limits of electoral rules in 


15. The statistics from which these percentages were calculated were published in Korea 
Herald (U.S. edition), February 10, 1985. 

16. For a criticism of this system by a South Korean newspaper, see “Chén’gukkuje ŭi 
munjej6m” (Problem Areas in the National Constituency System), editorial, Tong’a ilbo, Jan- 
uary 15, 1985. A Japanese version of the editorial may be found in Korea hyoron (Tokyo), 
No, 274 (March 1985), pp. 43-44. 
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affecting political outcomes. As Maurice Duverger, Douglas Rae, and 
others!” have shown, electoral rules can have measurable effects on party 
systems. Whether a two-party system or a multiparty system will emerge 
depends heavily on the kind of electoral formula used. Inasmuch as these 
scholars were concerned primarily with democratic political systems, they 
tended to gloss over the manipulative uses to which electoral rules can be 
put by a governing elite to legitimize or perpetuate its rule. The South 
Korean experience thus serves to highlight a neglected aspect of the 
linkage between electoral rules and their political effects. 

The unexpected results of the 1985 South Korean election also under- 
score the inherent limits of manipulation. As long as the party in power 
makes a public commitment to the goal of democracy and to the norms of 
fair play in election management, opposition parties are not necessarily 
relegated to ornamental roles. Through its phenomenal success at the 
polls, the NKDP has demonstrated how much can be accomplished by a 
judicious combination of courage, daring, and symbolic manipulation. 
Although its was shortchanged, the NKDP nonetheless got far more than 
it had ever anticipated. But it cannot be stressed too strongly that the 
NEDP’s success owed as much to its own “purity” (sonmydngsdng), stra- 
tegic foresight, and tactical wisdom as to conditions beyond its control: 
notably, the Chun regime’s public commitment to democracy, fair elec- 
tions, and a peaceful transfer of power; its alienation of a large segment of 
the South Korean citizenry; and its need not to further tarnish its image. 

Politically, the NKDP’s emergence as the number one opposition party 
will have far reaching effects. First and foremost, the Chun government 
will face an outspoken opposition for the first time in four years both in 
and out of the National Assembly; it will have a “challenger” instead of a 
“sparring partner.”!® At a minimum, this will compel the ruling group to 
take the opposition more seriously. The latter’s theoretical role of provid- 


17. Maurice Duverger, Political Parties: Their Organization and Activity in the Modern 
State, trans. Barbara and Robert North (New York: John Wiley, 1960); Douglas Rae, The 
Political Consequences of Electoral Laws, rev. ed. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1971); 
Seymour Spilerman and David Dickens, “Who Will Gain and Who Will Lose Influence 
under Different Electoral Rules?,” American Journal of Sociology , 80:2 (September 1974), pp. 
443-447; Edward R. Tufte, “The Relationship between Seats and Votes in Two-Party Sys- 
tems,” American Political Science Review, 67:2 (June 1973), pp. 540-554; John K. Wildgen, 
“Electoral Formulae and the Number of Parties,” Journal of Politics, 34:3 (August 1972), pp. 
943-950. 

18. See the three-part series, “Hachiji-hachi eno sentaku: Kankoku sdsenkyo kara” 
(Choosing With a View Toward 1988: From South Korea’s General Election) in Asahi 
shinbun, February 14, 15, and 16, 1985; see also its editorial, ‘‘Kankoku sdsenkyo to min- 
shuno kakudai” (South Korea’s General Election and the Expansion of Democracy), Febru- 
ary 14, 1985. 
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ing checks and balances to the exercise of power by the in-group may be- 
come increasingly real. 

Second, the unexpected strength of the NKDP in the election helped to 
transform South Korea into a de facto two-party system. The voters who 
supported NKDP candidates in effect repudiated not merely the Chun 
government and his party but the established opposition parties as well. 
The DKP was handed a humiliating rebuke, from which it was powerless 
to recover. When most of the newly elected DKP assemblymen switched 
their allegiance from the DKP to the NKDP in early April, the DKP 
collapsed as a viable political party.!® 

Third, as a result of all this, the role of the Naticnal Assembly is certain 
to change; it will no longer function as a ratifier of predetermined policy 
and a mere debating society, but will assert the right to shape policy and to 
hold the government accountable for its actions. With defections from 
both the DKP and the KNP, the number of NK DP members in the As- 
sembly surpasses 100. Having thus broken the one-third barrier, the 
NKDP has secured the right unilaterally to convene the Assembly and to 
initiate a motion to dismiss a cabinet member. It has also acquired the 
power to prevent the passage of any proposal for constitutional revision 
the ruling party may submit—i-e., the power of veto over constitutional 
amendments. 

Finally, the series of conciliatory measures that followed in the wake of 
the election suggest that the Chun regime would aot and could not con- 
duct its business as usual but must adapt, however grudgingly, to the 
winds of change. One of these measures was the l:fting of a ban on polit- 
ical activity for 14 persons, thus dismantling the blacklist altogether. The 
government made it clear, however, that one of the liberated politicians, 
Kim Dae Jung, would not be allowed to join or organize a political party. 
When Kim assumed the cochairmanship of Minch’uhydp, of which an- 
other liberated politician, Kim Young Sam, had been both the founder and 
cochairman, the government made no attempt to nullify the move.2° An- 
other sign of conciliation was the continuation of relatively free reporting 
in the press, a practice that began during the parliamentary election. Last 
but not least, contacts between leaders of the ruling party and those of the 


19. Tong’a ilbo, April 3 and 4, 1985. 
20. New York Times, March 6, 1985; Asahi shinbun, March 15, 1985 (evening edition). 
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NKODP have become increasingly frequent. Even President Chun Doo 
Hwan had two brief informal meetings with NKDP President Lee Min 
Woo in April.?! 

In a word, while democracy still remains a destination, rather than a fait 
accompli, the February 1985 parliamentary election appears to have 
moved South Korea a step closer to that elusive goal. 


21. Tong’a ilbo, April 6, 1985; Korea Herald (U.S. edition), April 18, 1985. 





ETHNIC CONFLICT AND THE TAMIL 
SEPARATIST MOVEMENT IN 
SRI LANKA 


Robert N. Kearney 








The South Asian island nation of Sri Lanka can be de- 
scribed as a “plural society”—to use Furnivall’s term of many decades 
ago,! composed of clusters of solidary ethnic communities living in close 
proximity but remaining clearly differentiated by language, religion, and 
sense of unique historical experiences. Since the surfacing of political ri- 
valry in the 1950s between the majority Sinhalese community and the Sri 
Lanka Tamil community, the principal ethnic minority, tensions between 
the two seem to have been increasing relentlessly. The growing intensity 
of communal conflict is most dramatically evident in the appearance of a 
movement seeking a separate, independent Tamil state on the island. Con- 
frontations surrounding separatist demands have over recent years in- 
volved rising levels of violence and both premeditated terrorist. acts and 
spontaneous mass riots. Sri Lanka provides a dramatic example of the 
difficulties of maintaining a participatory democratic political system in a 
society marked by deep ethnic divisions. 

It is the course of Tamil separatism over the past few years that is the 
central concern of this article. A sketch of the ethnic situation on the 
island is followed by examination of the appearance and growth of the 
movement for a separate Tamil state and the increasing communal vio- 
lence. Results of elections in 1979-83 in the predominantly Tamil areas of 
the North and East are analyzed for clues as to popular political senti- 
ments within the Sri Lanka Tamil community. Finally, efforts at resolu- 
tion of issues underlying the ethnic conflict by means of negotiations 
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1. J. S. Furnivall, Colonial Policy and Practice (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
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among representatives of political parties and other groups during 1984 
are discussed. 


_ The Ethnic Communities 

The ethnic composition of Sri Lanka’s population in the 1981 census ap- 
pears in Table 1. The preponderance of the Sinhalese—about three- 
quarters of the population—is readily evident. Most of them are Buddhist 
and speak Sinhalese, an Indo-European language related to the languages 
of North India. The Sri Lanka Tamils are predominantly Hindus and 
speak Tamil, a Dravidian language also spoken in South India. The In- 
dian Tamils in Sri Lanka are also largely Hindus and speak the Tamil 
language, but the two communities retain separate and distinct group iden- 
tities. The ancestors of the Sri Lanka Tamils have been resident on the 
island for many centuries, perhaps a millennium. The Indian Tamils are 
descendants of migrants from South India who have been coming to Sri 
Lanka since the nineteenth century and have generally been employed on 
the tea estates in the central highlands. The Indian Tamils have not been 
associated with the separatist movement, except as victims of Sinhalese 
mob rage presumably directed against Sri Lanka Tamils. (This article is 
primarily concerned with the Sri Lanka Tamil community, so all refer- 
ences to Tamils are to the Sri Lanka Tamils unless specific reference is 
made to the Indian Tamils.) 


TABLE 1 Ethnic Composition of the Population of Sri Lanka, 1981 


Number Percentage 
Sinhalese 10,985,666 74.0 
Sri Lanka Tamils 1,871,535 12.6 
Sri Lanka Moors 1,056,972 7.1 
Indian Tamils 825,233 5.6 
Malays 43,378 0.3 
Burghers 38,236 0.3 
Others ‘28,981 0.2 


SOURCE: Derived from Department of Census and Statistics, Census of Population and 
Housing, Sri Lanka, 1981: Preliminary Release No. 1 (Colombo: Department of Census and 
Statistics, 1981). 


Tamil claims for a separate state rest, in part, on the territorial concen- 
tration of the community in the northern and eastern portions of the is- 
land, areas Tamil spokesmen describe as the traditional homeland of the 
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TABLE 2 Ethnic Composition of Sri Lanka District Populations, 1981 
(percentage) 


Sri Sri 
Sin- Lanka Indian Lanka 

District halese Tamils Tamils Moors Eurghers Malays Others 
Colombo 77.9 9.8 1.3 8.3 1.1 1.2 0.5 
Gampaha 92.2 3.3 0.4 2.8 0.6 0.6 0.2 
Kalutara 87.3 1.0 4.1 7.5 - 0.1 - 
Kandy 75.0 4.9 9.3 9.9 0.2 0.2 0.4 
Matale 79.9 5.9 6.7 7.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Nuwara Eliya 35.9 13.5 47.3 2.8 0.1 0.2 0.2 
Galle 94.4 0.7 1.4 3.2 - - 0.3 
Matara 94.6 0.6 2.2 2.6 - - - 
Hambantota 97.4 0.4 0.1 1.1 — 1.0 - 
Jaffna 0.6 95.3 2.4 1.7 - - - 
Mannar 8.1 50.6 13.2 26.6 - - 1.4 
Vavuniya 16.6 56.9 19.4 6.9 -— -— 0.2 
Mullaitivu 5.1 76.0 13.9 4.9 0.1 - - 
Batticaloa 3.2 70.8 1.2 24.0 0.7 - 0.1 
Amparai 37.6 20.1 0.4 41.5 0.2 - 0.1 
Trincomalee 33.6 33.8 2.6 29.0 0.5 0.3 0.2 
Kurunegala 93.1 1.1 0.5 5.1 - 0.1 0.1 
Puttalam 82.6 6.7 0.6 9.7 0.1 0.2 0.1 
Anuradhapura 91.3 1.2 0.1 71 - - 0.1 
Polonnaruwa 90.9 2.2 0.1 6.5 - 0.1 0.2 
Badulla 68.5 5.7 21.1 4.2 0.1 0.2 0.2 
Monaragala 92.9 1.8 3.3 1.9 - 0.1 0.1 
Ratnapura 84.7 2.3 11.1 1.7 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Kegalle 86.3 2.1 6.4 5.1 - - 0.1 


SOURCE: Derived from Department of Census and Statistics, Census of Population and 
Housing, Sri Lanka, 1981: Preliminary Release No. 1 (Colombo: Department of Census and 
Statistics, 1981). 

NOTE: A dash (-) indicates less than 0.05 percent. 





community. Table 2 depicts the distribution of the Sri Lanka Tamils 
among the 24 administrative districts existing at the 1981 census. Tamils 
formed a majority of the population in the four districts of the North— 
Jaffna, Mannar, Vavuniya, and the newly created district of Muliaitivu 
(see Map 1). They also represented a majority of the population in Batti- 
caloa and a substantial minority in Trincomalee and Amparai districts, all 
on the east coast. More than half of all Sri Lanka Tamils on the island 
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MAP 1 Sri Lanka, Administrative Districts at the Census of 1981 


lived in the northern districts, with densely populated Jaffna district con- 
taining 42% of the community. However, 512,000 Sri Lanka Tamils, 
more than a quarter of the ethnic group, lived in districts other than those 
of the North and East. About 9% lived in highly urbanized Colombo dis- 
trict on the southwest coast, the political and commercial center of the 
nation.? The concentration of Tamils in the North and Fast declined 
slightly over recent decades as Tamils sought employment and educational 
opportunities in the predominantly Sinhalese Southwest. The regional dis- 
tribution of the Sri Lanka Tamil population at the censuses of 1946 and 


2. Department of Census and Statistics, Census of Population and Housing, Sri Lanka, 
1981: Preliminary Release No. 1 (Colombo: Department of Census and Statistics, 1981). 
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1981 appears in Table 3. As new districts were created between those 
years, the districts were grouped into administratively defunct provinces. 


TABLE 3 Percentage Distribution of Sri Lanka Tamil Population, by Province, 
1946 and 1981 


Province 1946 1981 
Northern Province 60.1 51.3 
Eastern Province 17.9 21.3 
TOTAL, North and East 78.1 72.6 
Western Province 8.5 11.8 
Other provinces 13.4 15.6 


SOURCE: For 1946, Department of Census and Statistics, Census of Ceylon, 1946, Vol. I, 
Part II (Colombo: Government Press, 1951), pp. 105-106. For 1981, same as Table 1. 


The proportion of the Tamil community living in the North declined ap- 
preciably over this 35-year period, in part reflecting Tamil migration to the 
east coast districts, populated also by Sri Lanka Moors (Muslims) and 
Sinhalese. The proportion of.the Tamil community living in the Western 
Province in and around the city of Colombo edged upward, as did the 
proportion living in all other regions. Whether or not this trend has been 
reversed by subsequent communal violence is impossible to say at this 
time. 


The Growth of Separatism 
Communal rivalry and confrontation in politics eppeared within the first 
decade of independence from British colonial rule in 1948, as each com- 
munity fought to preserve and foster the ethnic symbols by which it was 
identified. The collective aspirations of the Sinhalese to retrieve their eth- 
nic heritage and reassert their position as the majority of the island’s peo- 
ples, which they felt had been undermined by more than four centuries of 
European colonial rule, collided with Tamil desires to protect their com- 
munity from domination and possible assimilation by the large Sinhalese 
majority. The vulnerability of the Sri Lanka Tamils as an ethnic minority 
was starkly evident when the communally divisive issues of language and 


3. The Northern Province contained in 1946 Jaffna, Mannar, and Vavuniya districts, and 
in 1981 those three districts plus Mullaitivu. The Eastern Province in 1946 included Batti- 
caloa and Trincomalee districts, joined prior to 1981 by Amparai district. The Western Prov- 
ince consisted of Colombo and Kalutara districts in 1946, and in 1981 also included 
Gampaha district. 
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religion surfaced in the political arena. To any Sinhalese, however, the 
prospect of their ethnic community being submerged under the weight of 
the vast numbers of Hindus who speak Tamil and other Dravidian lan- 
guages in neighboring South India, as well as in Sri Lanka, appeared as a 
brooding threat to the existence of the community. One Sinhalese politi- 
cian contended: “In this country the problem of the Tamils is not a minor- 
ity problem. The Sinhalese are the minority in Dravidastan. We are 
carrying on a struggle for our national existence against the Dravidastan 
majority.”4 

A threat to the existence of an ethnic group and those symbols by which 
it is defined can appear as a personal threat to the individual, who derives 
“a sense of personal survival in the historical continuity of the group.” 
The strong passions associated with language and religion in Sri Lanka 
appear to be reflections of the need of many individuals to preserve and 
defend that part of personal identity that is derived from the social identity 
of the ethnic community. Communal conflict and violence appeared after 
issues pitting the Sinhalese and the Tamils against each other surfaced in 
the political arena as each community fought to preserve and foster the 
ethnic symbols and traditions by which it was delimited. The political 
rivalry seems to have both sharpened the sense of identity with one’s own 
community and reduced empathy and fellow-feeling between members of 
different communities. 

Although communal tensions rose sharply in the 1950s, leading to com- 
munal riots in 1956 and 1958, it was not until the 1970s that serious calls 
for a separate Tamil state were made by leading political figures and orga- 
nizations. The Federal Party, formed in 1949 after a schism in the Tamil 
Congress, became the leading political party in the Tamil areas with the 
1956 election. As the name implies, the Federal Party advocated a federal 
system of government with considerable autonomy for the Tamil regions, 
but the party’s leaders consistently denied supporting an independent 
Tamil state.6 


4. Sri Lanka, House of Representatives, Parliamentary Debates (Hansard), Vol. 48, col. 
1313 (September 3, 1962). 

5. George Devos, “Ethnic Pluralism: Conflict and Accommodation,” in George DeVos 
and Lola Omanaucci-Ross, eds., Ethnic Identity: Cultural Continuities and Change (Palo 
Alto, Calif.: Mayfield, 1975), p. 17. 

6. On the background and course of the political struggle between the Sinhalese and 
Tamils, see C. R. de Silva, “The Sinhalese-Tamil Rift in Sri Lanka,” in A. J. Wilson and 
Dennis Dalton, eds., The States of South Asia: Problems of National Integration (Honolulu: 
University Press of Hawaii, 1982), pp. 155-174; R. N. Kearney, Communalism and Lan- 
guage in the Politics of Ceylon (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1967); R. N. Kear- 
ney, “Language and the Rise of Tamil Separatism in Sri Lanka,” Asian Survey, 18:5 (May 
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From an early date the Federalists did, however, articulate a claim that 
was to be of central importance to the later separatist demand—that is, the 
existence of a separate and distinct Tamil nation in Sri Lanka, delimited by 
language, territorial homeland, and sense of sharing a common history 
and destiny. A resolution adopted by a Federal Party convention in 1951 
declared that 


the Tamil-speaking people in Ceylon constitute a nation distinct from that of the 
Sinhalese by every fundamental test of nationhood, firstly that of a separate 
historical past in this island at least as ancient and as glorious as that of the 
Singalese [sic], secondly by the fact of their being a linguistic entity entirely 
different from that of the Sinhalese, with an unsurpassed classical heritage and a 
modern development of language which makes Tamil fully adequate for all pres- 
ent day needs, and finally by reason of their territorial habitation of definite 
areas which constitute over one-third of this Island.” 


The claim of Tamil nationhood, when combined with long-festering Tamil 
grievances and rising tensions between communities, became the basis of 
the demand for political separation and an independent Tamil state. 

Tamil grievances centered around the 1956 declaration that Sinhalese 
was to be the only official language of the nation, with attendant fears of 
discrimination in public employment and difficulties in dealing with gov- 
ernment agencies; and the government-sponsorec migration of persons, 
many of whom were Sinhalese, to sparsely populated areas of the north- 
central and northeastern Dry Zone, which were regarded by Tamils as 
their ancestral homelands. Together with the more specific grievances 
went a subjective sense of Tamils being relegated to the status of second- 
class citizens, quasi-aliens in their own country. 

In 1972 the Federal Party, the Tamil Congress, and other organizations 
and individuals banded together to form the Tamil United Front. Thereaf- 
ter the political figures associated with the organization began to speak 
increasingly of the prospect of separation. At a conference in 1976, the 
organization adopted the name Tamil United Liberation Front (TULF) 
and issued a clear public demand for a separate Tamil state to be called 
Eelam. A resolution adopted by the TULF claimed that an independent 


1978), pp. 521-534; Michael Roberts, ed., Collective Identities, Nationalisms, and Protest in 
Modern Sri Lanka (Colombo: Marga Institute, 1979); and W. H. Wriggins, Ceylon: Dilem- 
mas of a New Nation (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1960). 

7. lankai Tamil Arasu Kadchi, The Case for a Federal Constitution for Ceylon: Resolu- 
tions Passed at the First National Convention of the Ilankai Tamil Arasu Kadchi (Colombo: 
Ilankai Tamil Arasu Kadchi, 1951), p. 1. Ilankai Tamil Arasu Kadchi (Lanka Tamil State 
Party) was the name the Federal Party used in Tamil, leading to some early accusations by 
Sinhalese opponents that the organization sought a separate state. 
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state “has become inevitable in order to safeguard the very existence of the 
Tamil Nation in this Country.”® 

The shift to the demand for separation followed more than two decades 
of frustration of Tamil efforts to secure concessions from a series of gov- 
ernments brought to power principally by Sinhalese votes.? Immediate 
precipitating factors were said to include the adoption in 1972 of a new 
constitution that contained no elements of federalism, on which Tamil 
leaders had insisted, and that reiterated the exclusive position of Sinhalese 
as the sole official language. Further, the constitution conferred a special 
status on Buddhism as the religion of the majority, dealing another sym- 
bolic blow to the Tamil community. Also a major factor in the launching 
of the separatist movement was rapidly rising militancy among Tamil 
youths, impatient with the conventional tactics of the veteran politicians, 
and inflamed by new provisions regarding university admissions that ap- 
peared discriminatory and that substantially reduced the proportions of 
Tamils in many university fields of study. Occasional acts of terrorism 
began to punctuate the politics of the North. 

The TULF entered a parliamentary election contest in 1977 requesting a 
mandate from the Tamil people to establish a separate state.!° TULF can- 
didates captured all 14 seats in the North and four east coast seats, win- 
ning every constituency with a Tamil majority on the island except one. In 
populous Jaffna district, TULF candidates not only won all 11 seats, but 
captured 72% of the votes cast, although 47 other candidates contested the 
seats. 1! 

A new constitution adopted in the following year made what appeared 
to be substantial concessions to Tamil complaints regarding the official 
language question. Sinhalese retained the status of the only “official lan- 
guage,” but a new status, that of “national languages,” was created for 
both Sinhalese and Tamil, with usage of either language specified in a 
number of administrative and educational areas.!? Spiraling communal 


8. “Political Resolution Unanimously Adopted at the Ist National Convention of the 
Tamil Liberation Front Held at Pannakam (Vaddukoddai Constituency) on 14.5.1976, Pre- 
sided over by Mr. S. J. V. Chelvanayakam, Q.C., M.P.” (mimeographed). 

9. The following is based on the author’s interviews with Tamil political figures. For elab- 
oration, see Kearney, “Language and the Rise of Tamil Separatism in Sri Lanka.” 

10. “Tamil United Liberation Front Manifesto, General Elections, 1977” (mimeographed 
translation). 

11. Derived from Report on the General Election to the Second National State Assembly of 
Sri Lanka (Eighth Parliamentary General Election), 21st July, 1977, Sessional Paper IV-— 
1978 (Colombo: Department of Government Printing, 1978). 

12. Government of Sri Lanka, The Constitution of the Democratic Socialist Republic of Sri 
Lanka (Colombo: Department of Government Printing, 1978), pp. 11-14. 
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tensions and the momentum of the separatist movement, however, seemed 
to indicate that events had outrun the language concessions. 


The Rising Tide of Violence 

Through the 1970s and into the 1980s the communal contest became 
increasingly violent. From the early 1970s an undergound movement, 
presumed to be composed of Tamil youths, carried out a series of assassi- 
nations and robberies. By the 1980s the terrorist activities had escalated 
from isolated attacks on policemen and Tamil politicians who cooperated 
with the government to organized attacks on military units. Apparently in 
response to the troubles in the North, violent communal rioting aimed at 
the persons and property of Tamils exploded in 1977, 1981, and 1983. 

The Tamil separatist underground, by the 1980s, had split into six or 
more rival and sometimes violently hostile groups, divided by ideology, 
caste, and personal antagonisms. A bulletin claiming to speak for one ma- 
jor group, the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam, described the move- 
ment as founded in 1972 by a person named Velupillai Prabakaran, then 
about 18 years of age. In 1976 the group adopted the name Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam. “Structured as an urban guerrilla force and com- 
mitted to a prolonged people’s warfare, the Tigers soon emerged as a revo- 
lutionary liberation movement with clandestine cells all over the Tamil 
nation,” the bulletin reported. The organization’s operations “involved ex- 
ecution of several secret service police officers and their informants,” and 
later included attacks against “well guarded police stations” and the mili- 
tary. 

Among the early victims of terrorism in the North was the mayor of 
Jaffna, Alfred Durayappah, a supporter of the predominantly Sinhalese Sri 
Lanka Freedom Party then in power nationally, who was assassinated in 
1975. According to government figures, between 1976 and a major terror- 
ist incident in July 1983, 73 persons were slain by the Tiger under- 
ground,/4 and in the five-year period 1978-83 the Tigers were responsible 
for more than 265 bombings, robberies, assaults, and other criminal acts.!5 
Whether or not one accepts the official figures, there seems to be no ques- 
tion that acts of violence directed against government supporters and gov- 


13. The following is based on a report carried in Voice of a Nation, 1:2 (August 23, 1983), 
described as an information bulletin issued by the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam. 

14. Government of Sri Lanka, The Facts and the International Commission of Jurists Re- 
port on Ethnic Violence in Sri Lanka (pamphlet) (Colombo: Ministry of State, 1983). 

15. Government of Sri Lanka, Tamil Terrorists: A Record of Murder and Robbery (pam- 
phlet) (Colombo: Ministry of State, n.d.). 
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ernment personnel were occurring with growing frequency in the late 
1970s and early 1980s. 

In 1977, immediately after the parliamentary election campaign in 
which the TULF sought a mandate to obtain a separate state, brutal com- 
munal rioting engulfed the island, the first major outbreak of communal 
violence in the 19 years since the riots of 1958. The Tamil Refugees Reha- 
bilitation Organization, formed by prominent Tamils to assist riot victims, 
estimated the death toll at about 300.16 A subsequent report on the riots 
attributed the eruption of communal violence to Sinhalese resentment and 
anger over separatist demands, alleged anti-Sinhalese statements made by 
Tamil politicians during the election campaign, and acts of violence by the 
Liberation Tigers. Rumors of the deaths of Sinhalese policemen at the 
hands of Tamil terrorists, which were false, were cited as the spark that 
ignited the communal conflagration.!7 

Mob violence again flared in 1981 on the eve of elections to newly estab- 
lished district development councils. The elections employed a new list 
system of proportional representation. The TULF had decided to partici- 
pate in the elections and work in the councils as a step toward long-sought 
autonomy for the Tamil areas. Extremists within the separatist move- 
ment, however, were ardently opposed to any activity within the existing 
political framework and viewed participation in the elections as compro- 
mising the objective of a separate state. Shortly before the election, the 
lead candidate of the United National Party (UNP), which was in power 
nationally, was assassinated as he left a UNP rally. At a TULF rally a 
week later, four police officers were shot, two fatally. That night a mob, 
reportedly including off-duty Sinhalese policemen, rampaged through 
Jaffna town attacking individuals and burning shops and public build- 
ings.'8 The election was held a few days later amid charges of voting ir- 
regularities and mishandling of ballots, the nation’s first election scandal 
since the introduction of universal suffrage 50 years earlier.'9 Sporadic 
communal violence persisted over the next three months. 

The spiral of violence reappeared with considerably more deadly effect 
in July 1983, when savage communal riots swept across the island, perhaps 


16, Tamil Refugees Rehabilitation Organisation, Communal Disturbances in Sri Lanka 
(mimeographed) (no place or publisher, 1980), p. 1 of introduction. 

17. Report of the Presidential Commission of Inquiry into the Incidents Which Took Place 
Between 13th August and 15th September, 1977, Sessional Paper VII—1980 (Colombo: De- 
partment of Government Printing, 1980). 

18. Ceylon Daily News, June 11, 1981; Ceylon Observer, June 11, 1981; Ceylon Daily Mir- 
ror, June 12, 1981. 

19. Sun, June 6, 1981; Nation, June 19, 1981; Ceylon Daily News, June 10, 16, and 18, 
1981. 
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an even more destructive outburst of incendiarism, looting, and murder 
than the violence of 1958 and 1977. The 1983 riots followed—and pre- 
sumably were viewed as retaliation for—an ambush of an army patrol in 
the North that left 13 Sinhalese soldiers dead. The death toll was officially 
set at 387,2° and may well have been much higher. The commencement of 
the riots reportedly revealed a hitherto absent element of organization and 
instigation in attacks on Tamils and their property in Colombo, believed 
carried out by employees of a government ministry and supporters of the 
member of the national cabinet responsible for the ministry, possibly re- 
flecting a struggle for power within the governing UNP.?! 

During 1984 the level of violence increased sharply as Tiger guerrilla 
attacks mounted in size and frequency, and security forces stepped up ef- 
forts to crush the separatist underground. World press reports repeatedly 
described incidents in which Tiger attacks on government personnel were 
followed by indiscriminate assaults on Tamil bystanders by members of 
the armed forces. The largely Sinhalese military services, which in the 
1958 communal riots had maintained discipline and acted without evident 
partiality in quelling the violence, by 1984 appeared riven by indiscipline 
and communal] antagonisms. 

“Northern terrorists” were charged with the massacre of at least 72 
Sinhalese settlers, including women and children, in the northern district 
of Mullaitivu late in 1984.22 The district’s population is predominantly 
Tamil, but in recent years Sinhalese have been moving into the area, which 
is part of the region claimed as the traditional homeland of the Tamils. 
The Mullaitivu incident was followed by other lethal assaults on Sinhalese 
noncombatants. Sinhalese civilians began to join Tamil civilians in the 
soaring casualty figures. 

The minister of national security in November 1984 announced to Par- 
liament a series of drastic measures intended to prevent arrival in the 
North of guerrillas or supplies from South India and to restrict movement 
within the Jaffna peninsula. The prospect of “invasion” by large numbers 
of separatist guerrillas trained and outfitted in South India was cited as 


20. Government of Sri Lanka, The Facts and The International Commission of Jurists Re- 
port on Ethnic Violence in Sri Lanka. 

21. See James Manor, “Sri Lanka: Explaining the Disaster, ” World Today, 39 (November 
1983), pp. 450-459; Bruce Mathews, “The Situation in Jaffna—and How it Came About,” 
Round Table, No. 290 (April 1984), pp. 188-204; Gananath Obeyesekere, “Political Violence 
and the Future of Democracy in Sri Lanka,” Internationales Asienforum, 15 (May 1984), pp. 
30-60. 

22. Government of Sri Lanka, Northern Terrorists Massacre Innocent Farmer Civilians in 
Sri Lanka (leaflet; no facts of publication). 
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necessitating the measures.?3 In an address at the ceremonial opening of 
Parliament a few months later, Sri Lankan President J. R. Jayewardene 
reiterated the view that a major confrontation between the Tamil guerrillas 
and the government forces was imminent, and he underlined the serious 
implications of the increasingly violent and bitter conflict for the state and 
society. He concluded: ‘We have to combat ‘terrorism’ and defeat it with 
all the resources at our command. We may have to equip ourselves to do 
so at the expense of development and social and economic welfare 
plans.”24 

The Sri Lanka government’s accusations that the separatist guerrillas 
were operating out of training camps in the South Indian state of Tamil 
Nadu with the knowledge and support of state authorities threatened to 
strain relations between Sri Lanka and its huge neighbor, India. Adding to 
the international stresses, Sri Lankan efforts to interdict movement be- 
tween South India and Sri Lanka in the narrow Palk Strait led to several 
incidents involving Indian fishing boats and naval craft of both nations in 
late 1984 and early 1985. New Delhi’s positive contributions to the 
ceasefire agreement reached between the Sri Lankan government and six of 
the Tamil “insurgent” organizations in mid-1985 and India’s reassurances 
concerning their support of the “integrity” of Sri Lanka as a unified na- 
tion-state have served to improve relations between the two governments. 


Election Results as Indicators of 

Tamil Discontent 
No direct measures exist of popular Tamil sentiment regarding separatism 
or of Tamil alienation from the existing political order. A series of elec- 
tions, local and national in scope, since the 1977 parliamentary election 
may be taken as the best available barometer of mass popular political 
sentiment in the Tamil areas. As was indicated earlier, the TULF in 1977 
appeared to receive a strong endorsement for its call for a separate state 
from the voters in the North, although the support of constituencies in the 
East, where Tamils live interspersed with Muslims and Sinhalese, was less 
emphatic. 

Local and district elections in 1979 and 1981 suggested continued sup- 
port for the TULF, particularly in Jaffna district, despite competition from 
a resuscitated Tamil Congress, reemerging as a separate political organiza- 
tion. TULF candidates in contests for five councils in the North won two- 


23. The text of the speech, delivered on November 29, 1984, was published as a pamphlet: 
Lalith Atulathmudali, Peace and Dignity for All (Colombo: Ministry of State, n.d.). 

24. Sri Lanka, Parliament, Parliamentary Debates (Hansard), Official Report, Vol. 34, No. 
1 (February 20, 1985). 
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thirds of the votes cast and captured 49 of 63 seats. In addition, the TULF 
contested one urban council on the east coast, winning about 62% of the 
votes and nine of 12 seats.?5 In the district development councils elections 
of 1981, despite the preelection violence and reports of balloting irregulari- 
ties, the TULF captured 83% of the valid votes and all 10 seats on the 
Jaffna district development council. Elsewhere in the North and East, the 
TULF won control of five of six district development councils.26 

Two important elections in 1982 bore some suggestion of political alien- 
ation among Tamil voters. The constitution of 1978 created a presidential 
system of government, and in 1982 the first popular election for president 
was held. The TULF called for a boycott of the poll and backed none of 
the contenders. The leader of the Tamil Congress, however, was one of six 
presidential candidates, running on a call for a separate Tamil state. The 
incumbent UNP president, J. R. Jayewardene, easily won reelection, cap- 
turing 53% of the national vote and winning a plurality of votes in every 
district except Jaffna.2”7 In Jaffna, the Tamil Congress candidate won a 
plurality of the votes, 40% and President Jayewardene with 21% of the 
votes finished third, behind the candidate of the Sri Lanka Freedom Party. 
In Batticaloa, the UNP incumbent squeezed past the Tamil Congress can- 
didate by only 1,000 votes, less than 1% of those cast. 

The election was marked in the Tamil areas by low voter turnout and a 
large proportion of spoiled ballots. Whereas nationally 81% of the elector- 
- ate cast ballots and 1% were rejected, in Jaffna the turnout was only 
slightly above 46%, with nearly 5% of the votes rejected. The five 
electoral districts of the North and East, containing about 14% of the po- 
tential electors, accounted for one-fourth of all rejected ballots in the na- 
tion. Many Tamil voters, particularly those in Jaffna, seem to have 
responded to the presidential election by staying away from the polls, 
spoiling their ballots, or voting for the only Tamil candidate in the contest 
although he was given no chance of victory. 


25. The results were calculated from “Elections to Municipal Councils and Urban Coun- 
cils—May 19, 1979,” mimeographed report prepared by the Department of Elections. 

26. “Development Councils Elections, 1981—June 04, 1981,” mimeographed report pre- 
pared by the Department of Elections. 

27. The electoral districts coincided with the administrative districts, except that the 
sparsely populated northern administrative districts of Mannar, Vavuniya, and Mullaitivu 
were joined in one electoral district, named Vanni. The electoral district coinciding with 
Amparai was named Digamadulla. See Government of Sri Lanka, Report of the Delimitation 
Commission under the Constitution of the Democratic Socialist Republic of Sri Lanka, Ses- 
sional Paper I—1981 (Colombo: Department of Government Printing, 1981). Presidential 
election results were derived from Department of Elections, Presidential Election, 1982: De- 
tailed Results (Colombo: Department of Government Printing, 1982). 
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Shortly after the presidential election the government proposed a refer- 
endum seeking voter approval to extend the term of the parliament elected 
in 1977, in which the UNP held a massive majority, for an additional six 
years rather than holding an election for a new parliament scheduled for 
1983. In voting marred by reports of intimidation of voters and ballot 
tampering, the controversial proposal was approved by 55% of the valid 
votes cast, but with 29% of the eligible voters staying away from the polls. 
In seven of the 22 electoral districts the proposal was rejected. Among 
these seven were all three electoral districts with Tamil majorities plus 
Trincomalee, in which Tamils constituted about one-third of the popula- 
tion. In Jaffna district, 91% of the ballots cast were against the proposal.*® 

A suggestion of the political gulf separating the Sinhalese and Tamil 
communities may be conveyed by Table 4, which summarizes the results 


TABLE 4 Results of 1982 Elections, by Sinhalese- and Sri Lanka Tamil- 
majority Electoral Districts (percentage of valid votes) 


Presidential Election? Referendum 
UNP SLFP TC Other Turnout” For Against Turnout” 
Sinhalese 
districts? 54.2 40.2 0.2 5.5 83.4 57.6 42.4 71.2 
Tamil 
districts? 30.7 29.9 35.7 3.7 52.1 20.3 79.7 61.9 


SOURCE: Calculated from the Department of Elections publications Presidential Election, 
1982: Detailed Results (Colombo: Department of Government Printing, 1982); and 
Referendum, 22nd December 1982: Detailed Results (Colombo: Department of Government 
Printing, 1982). 

a Abbreviations used are: UNP, United National Party; SLFP, Sri Lanka Freedom Party; 
and TC, Tamil Congress. 

bPercentage of eligible electors casting valid votes. 

“Colombo, Gampaha, Kalutara, Kandy, Matale, Galle, Matara, Hambantota, Kurunegala, 
Puttalam, Anuradhapura, Polonnaruwa, Badulla, Monaragala, Ratnapura, and Kegalle. 
dJaffna, Vanni, and Batticaloa. 


of the 1982 balloting for the 16 electoral districts with Sinhalese majorities 
and the three districts with Sri Lanka Tamil majorities (no ethnic group 
constituted a majority of the population in three districts). The patterns in 
both elections reveal marked differences between the two groups of dis- 


28. Department of Elections, Referendum, 22nd December, 1982: Detailed Results (Co- 
lombo: Department of Government Printing, 1982). 
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tricts. If votes for the UNP candidate in the presidential election and for 
the referendum proposal are taken as indicating support for the current 
government, a majority of voters in the Sinhalese districts supported the 
government in both elections, but voters in the Tamil districts expressed 
support for the government in neither election. The smaller proportion of 
the electorate casting valid votes in the Tamil districts may also imply 
growing alienation in those districts. 

Strong indications of political tensions in the Nerth appeared in a round 
of municipal and urban council elections in 1983. The striking feature of 
elections to the Jaffna municipal council and three urban councils in Jaffna 
district was the astonishingly low voter turnout. Only 12% of the nearly 
99,000 eligible voters went to the polls in these contests. In the Point Pe- 
dro urban council election a mere 115 votes were cast, and 184 valid votes 
in that for the Valvettiturai urban council, about 1 and 2%, respectively, 
of the potential votes in the two cities.29 At elections to the same four 
councils in Jaffna district four years earlier, ballots were cast by 76% of 
the eligible voters. 

Table 5 depicts the results of local elections in the municipal and urban 
council areas of the North and East that had Sri Lanka Tamil majorities in 
the census of 1981. Outside of Jaffna district, the council elections of 
Vavuniya, Batticaloa, and Trincomalee attained a fairly normal turnout, 
with the TULF receiving about two-thirds of the votes cast. In Jaffna dis- 
trict, the TULF received overwhelming majorities of the votes cast but, as 
stated above, those votes reflected support by a small proportion of the 
total electorate. 

The Tiger underground, or a section thereof, had called for a boycott of 
the local council polling and subsequently claimed that the result “amply 
proves the growing mass support for the armed revolutionary struggle.’3° 
The low turnout in Jaffna district could have reflected mass disaffection for 
the constitutional political process and support for the violent confronta- 
tion of the Tigers, or it could have been prompted by fear of terrorist repri- 
sals for participation in defiance of the boycott call. In either event, the 
outcome reflected a severe disruption of the electoral process in Jaffna and 
represented a sharp jolt to the TULF claim to speak for a united Sri Lanka 
Tamil nation. The TULF was by this time being challenged by more mili- 
tant and intransigent rivals which had split from the TULF over that or- 


29. Calculated from Department of Elections, Parliamentary By-Elections and General 
Elections, Municipal and Urban Councils, 18th and 20th May, 1983: Detailed Results (Co- 
lombo: Department of Government Printing, 1983). The larger cities are governed by mu- 
nicipal councils and the smaller ones by urban councils. 

30. Voice of a Nation, 1:2 (August 23, 1983), p. 5. 
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TABLE 5 Results of 1983 Municipal and Urban Council Elections in the North 
and East 





TULF TULF 
Valid Percentage Percentage Votes as a 
Municipal/ Eligible Votes Voter TULF of Votes Percentage of 
Urban Council Voters Cast Turnout Votes Cast Eligible Voters 


Jaffna MC 66,921 9,696 14.6 8,594 88.6 12.8 
Chavaka- 

chcheri UC 12,059 1,865 15.6 1,718 92.1 14.2 
Point Pedro 

UC 10,928 115 1.1 82 71.3 0.8 
Valvettiturai 

UC 8,954 184 2.1 173 94.0 1.9 
Vavuniya UC 10,239 7,079 69.8 5,454 77.0 53.3 
Batticaloa MC 22,894 17,520 76.8 10,993 62.7 48.0 
Trincomalee 

UC 24,529 15,723 64.4 10,940 69.6 44.6 

Total 156,524 52,182 33.3 37,954 72.7 24.2 





SOURCE: Department of Elections, Parliamentary By-Elections and General Elections, 
Municipal and Urban Councils, 18th & 20th May, 1983: Detailed Results (Colombo: 
Department of Government Printing, 1983). 


ganization’s decision to participate in the district council elections of 1981. 
Whether or not the feeble voter turnout in Jaffna signaled a turning from 
the relatively moderate TULF toward more extremist leadership, the re- 
sult may have been construed in the South as an expression of support for 
militant separatism and communal confrontation.3! 

Thus, while the series of elections after 1977 and through 1982 appeared 
to reflect continued Tamil popular support of the TULF, along with possi- 
ble signs of rising discontent with and estrangement from the political pro- 
cess, the local council elections of 1983 revealed a dramatic drop in the 
proportions of eligible voters who went to the polls in Jaffna district. 
Whether the extremely low turnout signaled a shift in popular support 
from the nonviolent path of the TULF to the violent struggle of the Tigers, 
or simply reflected fear of reprisal if the boycott call was defied, cannot be 
determined. It is true that 46% of the potential voters in Jaffna district 
cast ballots in the 1982 presidential election despite the TULF-called boy- 
cott, but voters would have had scant reason to anticipate violent retalia- 
tion for defying the TULF. In any case, the 1983 local council elections 


31. Mathews, “The Situation in Jaffna,” p. 191. 
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underlined the rift between the proponents of persuasion and negotiation 
and the proponents of armed violence, and raised a question as to whether 
the TULF retained the ability to speak for and lead the Sri Lanka Tamils, 
or whether leadership was slipping into the hands of more intransigent and 
militant groups bent on achieving their objectives by armed force. 


The Search for Resolution 

Efforts at accommodation and compromise have periodically been made 
since communally divisive issues moved to the center of the political stage 
in the 1950s. The pattern that emerged was one of agreement being 
reached between the Sinhalese politicians in power and the leading Tamil 
politicians, followed by virulent opposition to the agreed terms by 
Sinhalese politicians out of power with the support of Buddhist spokes- 
men, culminating in the abrogation or abandonment of the accord. The 
pattern was the same whether the UNP or the Sri Lanka Freedom Party 
(SLFP) was in power. 

The partisan vulnerability of governing Sinhalese politicians who 
reached accord with Tamil political leaders undoubtedly lay behind J. R. 
Jayewardene’s late 1983 call for an “Ali Party Conference” in order to 
“discuss the daily growing problems of the country in regard to ethnic 
affairs and terrorism and seek solutions.”3? Indian pressure on the Sri 
Lankan government to initiate negotiations with Tamil leaders was be- 
lieved to have been a major factor in the decision for action at that time. 

Representatives of eight political parties, all the active parties on the 
island except two small left-wing parties that had been proscribed, began 
deliberations in January 1984. The SLFP, the UNP’s chief rival for 
power, soon withdrew from the talks. Early in the discussions, the confer- 
ence was expanded to include spokesmen for ethnic and religious groups, 
apparently in order to provide for direct involvement by the influential 
Buddhist sangha (clergy), some sections of which had in the past provided 
the most passionate opposition to concessions to the Tamils. Under con- 
sideration by the conference was a wide range of issues including the lan- 
guage of the government, public employment, and the government- 
sponsored migration of Sinhalese settlers to traditionally Tamil-majority 
areas. The principal matter for discussion, however, concerned the devo- 
lution of some governmental powers to subnational (regional or local) au- 
thorities. Early consensus was reported on the need for devolution but not 
on the form it was to take. 


32. All Party Conference, Statement of His Excellency the President and Chairman of the 
All Party Conference (Colombo: All Party Conference Secretariat, December 14, 1984), p. 
11. 
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At mid-year the talks stalled because of “two contradictory and appar- 
ently inflexible positions taken up by two sides—on the one hand, ‘District 
Councils and no more,’ and on the other hand, ‘Regional Councils and no 
less.’ ”33 Representatives of the largely Sinhalese parties and the sangha 
advocated devolution to the 24 administrative districts into which the na- 
tion was divided but opposed devolution to units of larger scope that might 
conceivably rival the central government. Tamil spokesmen, in contrast, 
insisted on a subnational unit of sufficient size to encompass all the dis- 
tricts of the North and East that have substantial Tamil populations. In 
an effort to break the deadlock, the government proposed a three-tiered 
structure including provincial councils to which district councils in the 
region could opt to delegate their powers—an option that probably would 
find favor only in the North and East, and the creation of a second legisla- 
tive chamber, largely advisory in function, to represent the district bodies 
at the center. 

The talks adjourned in December in the expectation that they would be 
resumed in early 1985. However, following the adjournment the TULF 
leader announced to the press that the government proposals were unac- 
ceptable to the TULF, and the president subsequently declared that the 
deliberations would not be resumed in light of the TULF position. Cancel- 
lation of the talks surprised the TULF leaders and other participants. In 
view of the mounting bitterness and intransigence in Sinhalese-Tamil rela- 
tions, the talks had made impressive progress and appeared close to a com- 
promise satisfactory to the moderates, at least, in both communities. 

The government was believed to be under considerable pressure from 
India and other foreign powers to find means to ameliorate Sri Lanka’s 
ethnic conflict. However, objections to government proposals from within 
the sanghd and from the SLFP on the sidelines may have led Jayewardene 
and his advisers to fear that they had gone too far in making concessions to 
Tamil demands. The failure of the SLFP to participate in the deliberations 
in the early stages tarnished the all-party character of the conference, leav- 
ing the SLFP free in the future to charge its partisan opponents with sell- 
ing out Sinhalese interests to the Tamils. Further, the talks had been 
increasingly eclipsed during the year by the rising tempo of violence, with 
government leaders by year’s end seemingly intent on eradicating the guer- 
rilla challenge before pursuing serious negotiations and the militant sepa- 
ratists determined to achieve their objectives by armed might. 


33. All Party Conference, Memorandum Presented to the All Party Conference by His Ex- 
cellency the President, Chairman of the All Party Conference (Colombo: All Party Confer- 
ence Secretariat, July 23, 1984), p. 3. 
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A lull in the fighting in early 1985 was abruptly shattered in April by the 
renewal of large-scale guerrilla attacks. Most of the major separatist guer- 
rilla organizations based in South India reportedly agreed in June to a 
ceasefire, apparently under prodding from New Delhi. From ihe time of 
the 1983 riots, India had quietly been assuming an increasingly critical role 
in the communal struggle in Sri Lanka as the only agency with leverage on 
both the government of Sri Lanka and the largely India-based separatist 
guerrillas. The ceasefire, if it holds, could lead to renewed talks seeking to 
define a degree of autonomy for the Tamil areas tolerable to leaders of both 
communities. Whether, after the violence of recent years and the bitter- 
ness it has engendered, such talks could prove more successful than previ- 
ous efforts at accommodation, or whether the political unity of the island 
has been irretrievably damaged by the events of the past decade, remains 
to be determined. 


Conclusion 

Ethnic conflict has been a central feature of the politics of Sri Lanka for 
most of the past three decades. In the past decade, a drive to form the 
separate Tamil state of Eelam has appeared and apparently gained consid- 
erable momentum. The Tamil United Liberation Front adopted the goal 
of separation in the mid-1970s and in the 1977 parliamentary election 
scored impressively in the Tamil-populated North. At the same time a 
self-styled guerrilla movement began engaging in assassinations, robberies, 
and eventually attacks on police and military units in an accelerating pace 
of violence. 

Communal rioting, mostly involving Sinhalese mobs attacking Tamils, 
both Sri Lankan and Indian, erupted in 1977, 1981, and 1983. The riots 
seemed to be intended as retaliation for acts of separatist extremists in the 
North. A vicious circle thus commenced, with Tamil demands for separa- 
tion, punctuated by the terrorism of the Tigers, prompting retaliatory 
Sinhalese attacks on Tamils who happened to be at hand and vulnerable. 
The riots, in turn, presumably heightened alienation among the Tamil pop- 
ulation and probably increased support for the cause of separation. 

Elections following the 1977 TULF triumph in the North bore indica- 
tions of continuing popular support for the TULF, and possibly sugges- 
tions of growing disenchantment with the political process, among Sri 
Lanka Tamils, at least until the 1983 local council elections. The implica- 
tions of the extremely low voter turnout in Jaffna district in 1983 remain 
clouded. The Tiger call for a boycott of the elections seems to have been 
widely observed, but whether that implies growing popular support for the 
path of violent confrontation or fear of Tiger retaliation is impossible to 
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determine. Whatever the cause, if the result was construed by the 
Sinhalese as Tamil support for armed battle with the government, the 
prospects of pacific resolution of the island’s communal problems presum- 
ably were further eroded. 

Representatives of political parties and ethnic and religious groups par- 
ticipating in the All Party Conference labored throughout 1984 to resolve 
major issues in contention between ethnic communities, and they seemed 
near agreement on a devolution of certain governmental powers to re- 
gional bodies. Consensus on the size and scope of the proposed regional 
units, however, continued to elude the negotiators and the dialogue was 
abruptly discontinued without evident accomplishment. 

Sri Lanka had by the mid-1980s become an unhappy reminder of the 
difficulty of maintaining an orderly and peaceful democratic political pro- 
cess in a plural society when ethnic loyalties and symbols become central 
elements of political contention and outcomes are determined on a 
majoritarian, rather than a consociational, basis.>+ The corrosive effects of 
three decades of ethnic conflict appeared poised, quite literally, to tear the 
nation apart. 


34. See Arend Lijphart, Democracy in Plural Societies: A Comparative Evaluation (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1977). 





THE GREAT POWERS AND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Cautious Minuet or Dangerous 
Tango? 


Sheldon W. Simon 


Although Great Power relations are frequently de- 
scribed in geometric terms, suggesting structural balances in triangles and 
quadrangles, another perspective—at least in Southeast Asia—may be 
drawn from dance. Rather than viewing states confronting one another 
linearly in tests of “power,” it may be useful to think of them as engaged in 
a series of movements, some of which may be harmonious ard graceful 
whereas others could lead to serious collisions. A primary strategic goal of 
the Great Powers (the United States, the Soviet Union, and China) is to 
avoid direct military confrontations with each other. Secondary interests, 
however—for example, the protection of sea-lanes ‘the United States) or 
the establishment of new military positions (the USSR)—require ties with 
regional members who may already be arrayed as antagonists. By assisting 
regional allies in attaining their security requirements, then, the Great 
Powers enter into relationships that may move them toward confrontation. 
Strategy depends on managing these relationships with sufficient skill that 
war is avoided while the interests of allies are advanced. 

This article assesses Great Power policies in Southeast Asia, focusing on 
their security ties with the region’s major adversarial groups, the ASEAN 
and Indochina states. As in all alliances, each member hopes to acquire a 
measure of policy support it could not afford to obtain by itself while at the 
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same time minimizing direct costs. In most instances of relations between 
a Great Power and a smaller regional partner, the former finances the lat- 
ter’s military growth in exchange for strategic location (bases) and an un- 
derstanding that the latter will provide neither facilities nor political 
support to the former’s adversaries. Thus, alliances tend to polarize polit- 
ical relations, providing stability without resolving conflicts. 


The United States: Reliable Partner or 

Declining Power? 
It is often asserted that U.S. foreign policy has been erratic and reactive 
since the Second Indochina War (1965-75), torn by conflicts between Con- 
gress and the Executive Branch, and flawed by a process that divides re- 
sponsibility and lacks coherence.! While it is true that U.S. foreign policy 
has been erratic on details and rhetoric, more remarkable has been that 
policy’s overall consistency. As Kenneth Waltz recently observed: 


Who would have thought when the war ended in 1945 that 40 years later we 
would still be carrying West Germany and much of Western Europe on our 
backs at a cost recently estimated by Senator Sam Nunn at $90 billion a year? 
Who would have thought we would be proportionately outspending Japan for 
defense by about five to one, in considerable part to protect its vital interests? 
Seldom have a country’s costly commitments abroad been sustained with the 
constancy or vigor that America has shown.” 


This “constancy” is both a strength and a weakness—a strength in that it 
underscores American reliability, a weakness because it may reflect a kind 
of strategic immobility or inability to adapt to changes in the international 
environment, and to share burdens and power within the international sys- 
tem as the relative capacities of the United States diminish. Put another 
way, the maintenance of American military hegemony may be accelerating 
its economic decline. 

U.S. policy toward Southeast Asia is derivative of larger interests in the 
Asian region as a whole. Although the United States historically looked 
toward the Atlantic and Europe for its cultural heritage and social institu- 
tions, a political and economic reorientation to the Pacific began as early 
as World War II. Since 1945, Asia has been the locus of America’s two 
major military confrontations (Korea and Indochina). More significantly, 


1. Exemplary of this argument is I. M. Destler, Leslie H. Gelb, and Anthony Lake, Our 
Own Worst Enemy: The Unmaking of American Foreign Policy (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1984). 

2. Kenneth Waltz, “How Foreign Policy Went Off the Rails,” New York Times Book Re- 
view, September 9, 1984, p. 7. 
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it has become the world region with which the United States has carried 
on a plurality of its international trade since 1978. In 1982, U.S. trade 
with the Pacific exceeded its Atlantic counterpart by some $15 billion. In 
1983, Pacific trade accounted for approximately 30% of total U.S. trade. 
Concomitantly, U.S. investment in Asia has also grown at a faster rate 
than investment in any other world region. Pacific Basin countries cur- 
rently produce 60% of the world’s GNP. For 1984, U.S. exports to Asia- 
Pacific were valued at $54.6 billion, imports at $114 billion. U.S. invest- 
ments in the Pacific are currently valued at over $30 billion; Asia now 
accounts for more than 50% of the U.S. global deficit. Asia is of prime 
importance, then, to U.S. prosperity, and U.S. Asian policy may in large 
part be explained by the desire to nurture these important economic con- 
siderations. 

An emphasis on close relations with market-oriented economies in Asia 
congenial to American trade and investment and the development of mili- 
tary capabilities to protect the sea-lanes of international commerce appear 
to be the primary components of Washington’s East Asia policy. The mili- 
tary capabilities required to achieve these ends are primarily air and naval, 
which, in turn, necessitate regional base facilities through formal alliances. 

While most of America’s alliance commitments made in the 1950s (Ja- 
pan, South Korea, the Philippines, Australia-New Zealand, and to a lesser 
extent Thailand) remain in force, the nature of these commitments has 
been somewhat degraded since the end of the Second Indochina War in 
1975. That is, it is highly improbable that the United States will commit 
ground forces in future Asian conflicts on the Asian mainland, with the 
exception of the Korean peninsula, which is charecterized by an uneasy 
armed truce of over 30 years duration. As early as 1969, then President 
Nixon enunciated a policy that holds to this day: that U.S. ground forces 
will not intervene in Asian domestic hostilities to protect incumbent gov- 
ernments from internal turmoil—even if that turmcil is externally backed. 
The single exception to this principle—Korea—is a special case. The 
38,000 mostly forward-deployed American forces there are not a signifi- 
cant military factor but serve instead as a political deterrent or tripwire 
comparable, say, to U.S. forces in Berlin. They constitute a guarantee that 
the United States would be involved in the early stages of a war on the 
peninsula if North Korea launched an attack. 

One other hypothetical case in which U.S. ground forces might be 
deployed should be mentioned: to protect U.S. bases in the Philippines. 
Given the current instability of Philippine politics, the country’s economic 
crisis, and the growing unpopularity of the Marcos regime, U.S. bases in 
that country may be potentially at risk in the event of an internal uprising. 
It is noteworthy in this regard that the Philippine-U.S. mutual security 
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agreement specifically prohibits the use of American forces for action in 
the Philippines itself and that protection of the bases is the responsibility of 
the Philippine government since the bases are, under law, Philippine bases. 
In all probability, if the Philippine bases become a prime target for a popu- 
lar uprising against Marcos or, alternatively, if Marcos himself turned 
against the bases and, as a nationalist ploy, asked the United States to 
vacate, U.S. forces would be withdrawn. It is inconceivable that the 
United States would fight Filipinos to maintain control of the bases. In 
fact, as we shall note, the United States is already examining possible alter- 
natives to the Philippine bases for the twenty-first century. 

America’s two major foreign policy concerns in Southeast Asia center 
on the ASEAN states and Indochina. ASEAN’s importance is multi- 
faceted, comprising economic, strategic, and political dimensions. The 
ASEAN states constitute precisely the kind of market-oriented, moderniz- 
ing politico-economic systems that the United States hopes will come to 
characterize most of the Third World. An economically successful 
ASEAN is seen by Washington as both an exemplar of the advantages in 
following international trade and investment-oriented development poli- 
cies and an antidote to the failures of more radical autarkical systems such 
as Vietnam and North Korea. ASEAN as a group is the United States’ 
fifth largest trading partner. In 1981, U.S. direct investment in ASEAN 
totaled $4.5 billion, a 48% increase over the level of U.S. investment in 
1977.4 

On the strategic dimension, the ASEAN states are situated astride Ja- 
pan’s most important trade route to the Persian Gulf. In the wake of the 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan and the strongly anti-U.S. Shiite revolu- 
tion in Iran, the United States has developed a new approach to security in 
the Indian Ocean area. By actively seeking to enhance its access to area- 
wide naval, air, and communications facilities, improving the naval and air 
operations capabilities of Diego Garcia, increasing the level of Indian 
Ocean deployments from the Seventh Fleet to between one and two carrier 
task groups, and creating the Rapid Deployment Force (now known as the 
Central Command), the United States has substantially improved its ca- 
pacity to project its forces into this region. (See Figure 1.) 

The ASEAN states are an integral component of this new strategy. The 
Indonesian archipelago, stretching for some 3,000 miles, and Malaysia sit 
astride a series of relatively narrow straits, the control of which could be 


3. These figures and other measures of the profitability of American investment in ASEAN 
are cited in John W. Garver, “The Reagan Administration’s Southeast Asian Policy,” in 
James Hsiung, ed., U.S.-Asian Relations: The National Security Paradox (New York: 
Praeger, 1983), pp. 86-88. 
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FIGURE 1 Strategic Straits and U.S. Military Bases in the Southeast Asian 
Region. 

used both to monitor and to interdict ships moving between the Western 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean. Only a few of the channels through the 
Indonesia archipelago are wide and deep enough to permit the safe passage 
of submerged submarines. These are the Sunda Sirait with a governing 
depth of 120 feet and a minimum width of 12 nautical miles, the Lombok 
Straits (depth 600 feet and width 11 nautical miles), the Ombai-Wetar 
Straits (depth 600 feet and width 12 nautical miles), and the Straits of 
Malacca (depth 75 feet and minimum width 8 navtical miles).*+ It is as- 
sumed that U.S. ballistic missile nuclear submarines (SSBNs) from Guam 
transit these straits on their way to the Indian Ocean. Because the Soviet 
Union lags behind the United States in antisubmarine warfare (ASW) ca- 
pability, these straits could be important choke paints where the Soviets 
would have some chance of locating U.S. submarines through acoustic de- 


4. Ibid., p. 89. 
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vices. Noteworthy in this regard was the 1982 apprehension and expulsion 
of a Soviet espionage agent in Indonesia who was attempting to obtain 
exactly the kind of hydrographic data on the Makassar Strait necessary to 
position hunter-killer submarines in an interdiction mode. 

In addition to ASEAN’s strategic geography, the United States is also 
interested in its military growth. U.S. Foreign Military Sales and Credits 
to ASEAN are around $4 billion for the acquisition of American hard- 
ware, while U.S. military assistance is around $300 million. (See Figure 
2.) The United States also plays a leading role in staging joint exercises, 
being the dominant third country in the military maneuvers of ASEAN 
states. 
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FIGURE 2 U.S. Military Assistance to the ASEAN Countries 


U.S. military assistance has been instrumental in providing Thailand 
with the firepower to resist Vietnamese encroachments along the Thai 
frontier. Whereas prior to 1983 Thai artillery lacked the range to suppress 
Vietnamese fire from across the border, the U.S. supply of 155mm howit- 
zers in April 1983 enabled Thai forces to repel Vietnamese incursions that 
spring.° 


5. U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Armed Services, Report of the Delegation 
to East Asia, 98th Cong., Ist sess., 1983, p. 13. 
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There is a growing controversy, however, over whether the ASEAN 
states’ acquisition of some advanced U.S. systerms could fuel a regional 
arms race and/or skew government budgets inordinately toward the mili- 
tary and away from development expenditures. Both Indonesia and Thai- 
land have asked to purchase a top line U.S. fighter-bomber, General 
Dynamic’s F-16A. As a general policy, the United States has discouraged 
Third World countries from buying the top line F-16, urging instead that 
they consider two new intermediate fighters developed specifically for 
Third World air forces, Northrop’s F-20 and General Dynamic’s F-16/79. 
Neither of these fighters has yet found a buyer, however, although Singa- 
pore may be the first customer for the F-16/79. 

Proponents of F-16A sales to Thailand claim that the fighter is neces- 
sary to balance the large number of Vietnamese combat aircraft—485 in- 
cluding 180 MiG-21s, versus 179 for the Thais, whose top fighter is the F- | 
5, of which they have 50. Since the USSR has recently deployed MiG-23s 
in Vietnam, the argument goes, then Thailand wili need F-16s to be able to 
challenge them in the air and possibly even to preempt them on the 
ground.® It should be noted, however, that so far there is no evidence that 
the Soviets have given MiG-23s to the Vietnamese Air Force, although in 
mid-1985 they did provide this aircraft to the North Koreans. The aircraft 
at Cam Ranh Bay remain in Soviet hands. Moreover, should Thailand 
acquire the F-16A, in all probability Indonesia would not be far behind, 
enhancing the military capability of ASEAN states to develop a regional 
air defense. AWACs systems in Singapore could perform a regional C? 
(command, communication, control) role in this context, moving ASEAN 
toward an integrated air defense system.” Singapore has recently 
purchased several E-2Cs. 

Opponents of the F-16A purchase believe that Thailand’s F-5Es are 
more than sufficient to outmaneuver Hanoi’s MiG-21s and that a squadron 
of F-16s, in any event, would have only a marginal effect on Vietnam’s 
overall air superiority with their 207 MiG-17 and MiG-21 fighters and SU- 
17 bombers. The enormous cost of an F-16A squadron—with spares and 
training—would be more than $500 million, mcney some say would be 
better spent on economic development. Furthermore, Thailand could ac- 
quire the F-20 at one-third of the F-16’s cost.8 Nevertheless, in July 1985, 


6. Jeffry Gayner and Gregory Hung, “New Opportunities for U.S.-Thai Relations,” Asian 
Studies Center Backgrounder (Washington, D.C., The Heritage Foundation), April 9, 1984, 
p. 5. 

7. This prospect is discussed in Merdeka (Jakarta), March 1, 1984, FBIS, Daily Report: 
Asia/Pacific, March 12, 1984 , N1. 

8. Nayan Chanda, “Countdown on F-16s,” Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER), April 
5, 1984, pp. 42-43. 
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Thailand announced plans to purchase 12 F-16As at an initial cost of more 
than $300 million over a five year period. To do this, the air force agreed 
to gut the rest of its operations—curtailing training, retiring older aircraft, 
and deferring development of badly needed airlift capacity. Deliveries are 
scheduled to begin in 1988. As ASEAN defense budgets grow, the prob- 
lem of tradeoffs in other areas of public policy become increasingly salient. 
Is national security better served by acquiring big-ticket systems with a 
regional potential or by alleviating domestic social and economic condi- 
tions upon which insurgency thrives? Or alternatively, is it enhanced by 
adding less expensive military systems which would improve air-ground 
coordination in the Thai case? 

The primary confrontation in Southeast Asia for the past five years is 
centered in Indochina. U.S. policy makers see several linkages between 
Indochina and ASEAN security. These include: 


the threat posed by Soviet use of naval facilities at Cam Ranh Bay; 


the threat to Thailand posed by the Vietnamese occupation of 
Kampuchea; 


the danger of possible Vietnamese and/or Soviet support for communist 
insurgencies in ASEAN states; 


and the destabilizing impact of large numbers of refugees, particularly in 
Thailand’s eastern provinces. 


Thailand and the other ASEAN states are particularly concerned that ac- 
ceptance of Vietnam’s domination of Kampuchea would remove the tradi- 
tional buffer between historic rivals, in effect turning Thailand itself into a 
buffer between a possibly expansionist Hanoi and Malaysia.? While there 
is no evidence that Vietnam is currently attempting to subvert the Thai 
government, if Hanoi decided to do so, its domination of Kampuchea and 
past relations with the Thai communist party could provide it with that 
capability. 

ASEAN is particularly supportive of the maintenance of U.S. military 
forces in East Asia. Reversing its initial decision to draw down U.S. forces 
in the aftermath of the Second Indochina War in 1978, first the Carter 
administration and then President Reagan expanded U.S. naval and air 
capabilities. In effect, the U.S. presence has prevented the polarization of 
Southeast Asia into pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese blocs. Instead, the United 
States is expanding the Seventh Fleet, encouraging Japanese rearmament, 
and increasing arms sales to ASEAN. 


9. This concern was expressed to the author by Malaysian specialists during a 1981 visit to 
Kuala Lumpur. 
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While the U.S. presence provides ASEAN with greater diplomatic ma- 
neuverability, the Association’s members are uncomfortable with the de 
facto joint Sino-American security guarantee to Thailand. From 
ASEAN’s perspective, this reliance on a combination of Chinese military 
pressure on Vietnam’s northern border and U.S. arms aid to Bangkok has 
led Washington to adopt China’s intransigent posture toward any negoti- 
ated settlement of the Kampuchean issue short of a complete Vietnamese 
military withdrawal. The prospect of greater U.S. aid to the noncom- 
munist segments of the Kampuchean resistance (the Solarz proposal) is 
particularly welcomed by ASEAN since it increases the viability of a non- 
Khmer Rouge alternative to Vietnam’s occupation. The United States ap- 
pears to be less concerned about the future welfare of the Khmer people 
than it is with consolidating Sino-U.S. cooperation against the Soviet 
Union. (One could speculate over whether U.S. support for China’s 
hardline on Kampuchea might change if Washington’s security interests 
began to diverge from Beijing’s as China adopts a less belligerent posture 
toward the Soviet Union.) At least one American observer during a recent 
visit to Hanoi found some Vietnamese receptivity to the idea of negotia- 
tions with the noncommunist elements of the Kampuchean resistance if 
the Khmer Rouge were removed from the coalition. According to former 
U.S. diplomat Anthony Lake, while a Khmer Rouge exodus might lead to 
a marginal reduction in military effectiveness, 


the diplomatic advantages would be large, both in removing a stated Vietnamese 
objection to compromise, and a major Vietnamese propaganda issue, and in 
strengthening the ASEAN and American position before public opinion and at 
the United Nations, where current successes may not last forever. 1° 


U.S. Force Deployments in 

Southeast Asia 
The United States retains a considerable strategic advantage in its relations 
with Southeast Asian states. With the exception of Indochina, all states in 
the region are either tied into Western alliances, are friendly to the West 
because of market-oriented economies, or are at least suspicious of Soviet 
intentions. For the foreseeable future, the Unitec States will be able to 
deploy more forces throughout the region and keep them on station for 
longer periods from bases in the Philippines, Guam, Okinawa, and contin- 
gently from Australia than can the U.S.S.R. (See Table 1.) 


10. Anthony Lake, “Dealing with Hanoi: What Washington Can Do,” Indochina Issues, 
49, August 1984, p. 6. 
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TABLE 1 U.S. Military Deployments in Asia (1983) 


Army Navy 
“1 Infantry Division (Korea) 75 Air Squadrons 
1 Infantry Division (Hawaii) 21 attack 
10 tactical early-warning 
Marines 7 early-warning 
1 Division (Okinawa) 14 fighter 
31 Air Squadrons (Pacific) 13 patrol 
2 attack helicopter 2 fleet air reconnaissance 
13 lift helicopter 2 fleet logistic support 
8 attack 6 antisubmarine warfare 
7 fighter attack 
1 photo reconnaissance Air Force 
i strategic bomber wing 
Navy Seventh Fleet 1 air reinforcement wing 
7 aircraft carriers 15 Air Squadrons 
86 surface combatants 10 tactical fighter 
32 amphibious ships 2 tactical air support 
38 attack submarines 1 tactical reconnaissance 
2 ballistic missile submarines 2 tactical airlift 


marine amphibious units 


SOURCE: New York Times, October 26, 1983. 


The centerpiece for American force deployments in Southeast Asia is, of 
course, the air and naval bases at Clark and Subic Bay—the largest and 
most complete U.S. military facilities outside the United States. These ba- 
ses constitute a source of considerable political controversy given the insta- 
bility of the Marcos government and demands from some Philippine 
opposition quarters that the bases agreement not be renewed in 1991.1 

Briefly, the bases are positioned to provide maximum flexibility in re- 
sponding to crises anywhere from the Indian Ocean to the Sea of Japan. 
Clark, for example, is home base for a tactical airlift squadron of C-130s 
which can move men and supplies through the Indian and Pacific oceans. 
It is also an important C?! (C? plus intelligence) center for the Pacific. 
Subic’s major wharves can service all ship types in the U.S. Navy, includ- 


11. This position was articulated by exiled opposition leader Senator Jovita Salonga in an 
address in Phoenix, Arizona, February 24, 1984. It is also reportedly held by Senator Jose 
Diokno, the leader of the Anti-Bases Movement in the Philippines. On the other hand, in an 
interview I had with then newly elected opposition member of the Batasang Pambansa (Na- 
tional Assembly), Aquilino Pimentel, on May 20, 1984, in Cagayon de Oro, the view was 
expressed that an opposition-led government would probably renegotiate the bases agreement 
because of its economic importance to the country. 
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ing its largest carriers—the basic component of U.S. maritime deploy- 
ments in Asia. The ASEAN states openly (and China privately) have 
urged the United States to retain the Philippine bases.!™? On the other 
hand, Philippine opponents of the bases claim they are there solely to but- 
tress America’s global competition with the Soviets and contribute nothing 
to Philippine security. Since the Philippines itself faces no external threat 
and since in the event of a global war these bases would become a Soviet 
nuclear target, they place the Philippines at risk and should be termi- 
nated.13 This argument ignores, of course, U.S. overseas bases as a deter- 
rent to a Soviet-U.S. confrontation, but it does reflect the conflict between 
a great power with global concerns and the more parochial responsibilities 
of smaller states. The same principle was manifested in New Zealand’s 
objections to U.S. Navy port calls. 

At bottom, criticism of U.S. bases in the Philippines may be explained 
more accurately in terms of domestic Philippine politics than external se- 
curity concerns. Marcos’ opponents argue that $900 million in aid pro- 
vided under the 1983 bases agreement allows the regime to substitute 
repressive capabilities for responsive capabilities. U.S. aid has supplied the 
wherewithal for the Philippine armed forces to increase threefold in size 
and tenfold in budget since the declaration of martial law in 1972.!4 While 
the bases may be important for the maintenance of U.S. forces in the west- 
ern Pacific, they are harmful to bilateral relations with the Philippines be- 
cause they are seen as the means whereby a repressive regime is 
maintained in power. Herein lies the dilemma for U.S. policy: should 
Washington risk the possibility of being precipitously forced out of the 
bases by a post-Marcos regime or should it plan now for other alterna- 
tives—the latter requiring new political negotiations with Australia, Japan 
(Yokosuka), Thailand, Singapore, and/or the costly expansion of facilities 
on Guam and the Marianas?!5 


12. Statement by Assistant Secretary of Defense Richard Armitage in U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, Hearings: United States-Philippine 
Relations and the New Base and Aid Agreement, June 17, 23, and 28, 1983, p. 33 (hereafter 
cited as Hearings). See also William Feeney, “The United States and the Philippines: The 
Bases Dilemma,” Asian Affairs, 10:4 (Winter 1984), pp. 63-85. 

13. Salonga takes this position. It may also be found in the testimony of the late Benigno 
Aquino, Jr., in Hearings, pp. 87, 89. See also Walden Bello, “U.S. Military Bases in the 
Philippines,” Southeast Asia Chronicle, 89 (April 1983) pp. 3-19. 

14. Testimony of Lela Noble in Hearings, p. 137. 

15. The most detailed case for alternatives to Clark and Subic Bay is made by Rear Adm. 
Gene R. LaRocque, USN (Ret.) in Hearings, pp. 174-188. See also George McT. Kahin, 
“Remove the Bases From the Philippines,” New York Times, October 12, 1983. 
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Currently, with the Philippine bases, the United States dominates the 
waters of the South China Sea and eastern Indian Ocean. An average of 
seven to eight Seventh Fleet vessels transited the Straits of Malacca each 
month of 1981-82 compared with three Soviet ships. Some 11 fixed-wing 
aircraft carriers cruised the region for the United States compared to two 
vertical takeoff and landing (VTOL) carriers for the Russians. Finally, the 
Russians deployed four destroyers and two frigates compared with 10 
American destroyers and 13 frigates over the two year period.!® 

If U.S. naval supremacy is to be maintained in South and Southeast 
Asian waters, prudence requires that alternatives to the Philippine bases be 
investigated. The Pentagon estimates that the construction of alternative 
facilities on Palau, Guam, and/or Tinian to the east of the Philippines 
would realistically require ten years lead time and cost $34 billion. More- 
over, relocation of Philippine base facilities to the western Pacific would 
place U.S. forces farther from the crucial Persian Gulf region or require 
the construction of additional ships to maintain the same level of deploy- 
ment.!7 

On the other hand, those such as Admiral Gene La Rocque, USN (Ret.) 
and Air Force Colonel William Berry, who advise the phasing-out of U.S. 
bases in the Philippines by 1991, believe that U.S. facilities in Okinawa and 
the mid-Pacific are sufficient to sustain a U.S. naval presence throughout 
the region. Any loss in bases support could be compensated for by greater 
reliance on at-sea logistics (the primary resupply mode of the Soviet Pacific 
Fleet in the Indian Ocean). Major repairs could be undertaken at Yoko- 
suka, Japan, though labor costs would be considerably higher than in the 
Philippines. Ship repair facilities at Sembawang Shipyard in Singapore, 
already available to the U.S. Navy, could also be enlarged. Tengah Air 
Field, from which U.S. P3C-Orions fly to monitor Soviet submarine activ- 
ity in the Indian Ocean, could accommodate other aircraft in the U.S. in- 
ventory as well. Moreover, Singapore is 1300 miles closer to the Indian 
Ocean. Air and naval bases in northern and western Australia, including 
Darwin, Learmoth, Tindal, Townsville, and Perth could also be used for 
deployment into the Indian Ocean.}® 

With more modern aircraft, such as F-15s, the commander of the 13th 
Air Force was reported to state that the Air Force could operate as effec- 
tively in the Indian Ocean/Persian Gulf from Guam-——with one inflight 


16. A Malaysian Military Surveillance report as carried in The New Straits Times (Kuala 
Lumpur), October 1983. 

17. See Admiral Robert Long’s testimony in Hearings, pp. 16, 18, 19, 39, 40. 

18. Ibid., pp. 178, 183, 184, 205. 
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refuelling—as it currently does with older planes from Clark Field.!9 
Moreover, both the dry dock and airstrip facilities in Guam can handle the 
largest U.S. ships and planes. As long-range Tomahawk cruise missiles are 
added to the Seventh Fleet, U.S. ships can steam further to the east with- 
out losing the capability of striking East Asian targets. 

In sum, while most specialists agree that the loss of U.S. bases in the 
Philippines could not be fully replaced at a reasonable price through base 
diversification in the Indian Ocean, Southwest Pacific, and Southeast Asia, 
opinions differ over whether such diversification would diminish the U.S. 
presence and render it less credible to both friend and foe. Those who 
support the status quo insist that the combination of a superb infrastruc- 
ture, low cost labor, and geopolitical location astride the major Asian sea- 
lanes cannot be replicated. Critics of this position believe, however, that 
the U.S. presence in the region can be maintained from other locations and 
that the political risk of being asked to leave the Philippines precipitously 
by a post-Marcos nationalist regime requires the United States to embark 
upon a systematic phasing out of the bases over the next several years. 

Other avenues that might be explored as an alternative to a complete 
withdrawal from the bases include a change in the legal relationship 
whereby the United States leases some of the base facilities along with the 
diversification plan discussed above. Another possibility would be the 
multilateralization of the bases under which ASEAN forces would be in- 
vited to use some of the facilities. Such a policy would reduce political 
allegations that the bases serve only American interests. Moreover, a mul- 
tilateral ASEAN presence in the Philippines would be an initial step to- 
ward a greater capacity for the local states to undertake more 
responsibility in their own regional defense. 


The Soviet Union: Superpower Entangled 
Like the United States, the USSR views Southeast Asia’s importance as 
derived from broader Asian concerns. Overall, the Soviet political position 
is decidedly inferior: (a) the intractable conflict with China; (b) Moscow’s 
poor relations with Asia’s most powerful economy, Japan; (c) relative sta- 
bility throughout east Asia, except for Indochina, thus providing few op- 
portunities for Soviet influence; and (d) the lack of appeal in the Soviet 
model for either development strategies or revolutionaries. 
Nevertheless, competitive involvement against the United States, encir- 
clement of China, and the establishment of an important client with base 
facilities for its growing naval force seem worth the disadvantages which 


19. Ibid., p. 226. 
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have accrued to Soviet policy among the ASEAN states. Perceived as 
Vietnam’s patron, a state which has violated the independence of its neigh- 
bor, the Soviets seem prepared to write off relations with the rest of the 
region for the time being. Soviet influence in Indochina and the facilita- 
tion of naval passage are the gains Moscow sees in Southeast Asia toward 
the enhancement of its total Asian presence. 

While the Soviets are prepared to accept negative relations with 
ASEAN and China, they are concerned about the possibility that sus- 
tained high levels of tension could bring about a grand coalition opposing 
their regional buildup that would include China, Japan, ASEAN, and the 
United States. Beginning in 1981 under Brezhnev and continuing with 
Andropov and to a lesser extent Chernenko, Moscow has attempted a 
peace offensive in which the primary goal is to relax relations with its ad- 
versaries sufficiently to weaken incentives toward security collaboration. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to pursue a peace policy convincingly while si- 
multaneously continuing a military buildup, occupying one nation with 
armed force, and supporting the military suppression of another. The 
Asian states are not convinced. 

Furthermore, there is minimal likelihood that Soviet-American relations 
will moderate in Asia during Reagan’s second term. Sensing in the incum- 
bent U.S. administration a coherent policy to undermine Soviet political 
legitimacy at home and abroad and to restore American military superior- 
ity in violation of the Russian view of détente (as military parity and U.S. 
recognition of the USSR as a superpower), the Soviets have little incentive 
to negotiate superpower differences in Asia, much less other global re- 
gions. Indeed, the Gorbachev regime appears to have initiated a policy of 
effecting detente with China in hopes of breaking the incipient PRC-Japan- 
U.S. security grouping that had formed against the Soviet military buildup 
in and around eastern Siberia. The Soviet leader’s plan seems to be one of 
isolating the United States in East Asia by courting Beijing, while continu- 
ing to intimidate Japan. This is, of course, another variation on an old 
theme. 

Typically, the Soviets rely on a single element of influence—the deploy- 
ment of force. The Southeast Asia/Indian Ocean nexus falls within the 
purview of the Soviet Pacific Fleet, currently the largest in the Soviet navy 
with over 720 ships, including 200 combatants, 65 of which are nuclear- 
powered submarines. Many of these are attack vessels tasked with hunting 
the U.S. Seventh Fleet and possibly interdicting Southeast Asian straits in 
the event of a crisis. The Pacific Fleet possesses a modest amphibious as- 
sault capability in the Ivan Rogov, the largest such craft in the Soviet navy, 
capable of carrying 500 troops, 30 armored personnel carriers, and 10 
tanks. According to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific (CINCPAC), if 
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provided with sufficient air cover and ASW protection (the former particu- 
larly deficient in the Pacific Fleet), the Ivan Rogov would be a significant 
means of projecting Soviet or client state forces into local conflicts.2° 

In April 1984, Soviet amphibious forces staged landings on the Vietnam 
coast, involving both the Jvan Rogov and the aircraft carrier Minsk. This 
was the first time Soviet marines operated outside Soviet coastal waters. 
Pentagon officials stressed the timing, noting that a message was being sent 
to both ASEAN and China—to Beijing at a time when PLA forces were 
probing the Vietnamese border. 

Soviet naval forces are supplemented by some 2,200 land-based combat 
aircraft, including 70 Tupolev Backfires with an operational radius of 
3,400 miles. In both 1981 and 1982 in Southeast Asia and northern Pacific 
waters, Backfires staged simulated attacks on U.S. carriers, the first dem- 
onstration of a Soviet anti-carrier warfare capability in Asia.2! In addi- 
tion, Moscow’s theater nuclear capability has been enhanced by the 
deployment of over 130 SS-20 mobile, MIRVed (3 warhead) IRBMs in 
Soviet Asia. Their range could encompass Thailand and the Philippines. 

While Soviet basing facilities at Cam Ranh Bay and Da Nang provide 
logistics sufficient for Pacific Fleet vessels to remain on station in the In- 
dian Ocean double the time they could prior to 1980, these bases cannot 
repair major battle damage. Nor do they provide aircover for Southeast 
Asian operations. Indeed, the fleet’s greatest deficiency is the absence of 
fixed-wing aircraft carriers. The Minsk, which has operated out of Cam 
Ranh Bay, and a newly commissioned short-takeoff-and-landing (STOL) 
carrier, the Novorossisk, being deployed in the Pacific, are primarily ASW 
vessels. Nevertheless, by 1984, the Soviet level of naval operations out of 
Cam Ranh had reached 20 to 25 ships daily.?? 

Perhaps as important as its facilities for naval craft is the construction of 
one of the largest communications and electronic surveillance stations 
outside Soviet territory which is used to monitor Chinese and American 
military activities and to communicate with fleet headquarters at Vladivos- 
tok.?3 Soviet reconnaissance aircraft and electronic eavesdropping ships 
from Vietnam penetrated the Gulf of Thailand to observe the summer 
1984 Thai-U.S. Cobra Gold exercise.?+ 


20. A May 1983 CINCPAC report cited in F. A. Mediansky and Dianne Court, The Soviet 
Union in Southeast Asia, Canberra Papers on Strategy and Defense, No. 29 (The Strategic 
and Defense Studies Center, Research School of Pacific Studies, The Australian National 
University, 1984), p. 25. 
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A navy has three roles in a wartime environment: first, to deny the 
enemy free access to and use of a particular sea area; second, to control a 
sea area so that its own ships have safe passage; and third, to use naval 
assets either to invade or devastate a particular onshore area. While the 
U.S. Seventh Fleet deploys systems for all three roles, the Soviets so far are 
able to undertake only the first on a regular basis. This capability should 
not be underestimated, however. For the first time, the Soviets could in- 
terdict at sea U.S. and other countries’ efforts—for example, to supply 
friendly states under attack. Moreover, the Soviets could impede Seventh 
Fleet access to the Indian Ocean via the Malacca Straits, threaten China 
from the south, and cut off maritime arteries to Japan from both Australia 
and Europe. In February 1983, the Minsk, carrying Yak-36 vertical/ 
short-takeoff-and-landing (V/STOL) fighters, sailed virtually within view 
of the waterfront business district of Singapore.?° 

Despite their growth in numbers, Soviet naval forces in South and 
Southeast Asia experience serious deficiencies. Reinforcements from Eu- 
rope could be blocked at such choke points as Bal al-man-deb and Suez in 
the Middle East and from Vladivostok at the Japanese straits of Soya, Tsu- 
shima, and Tsugaru. Moreover, the Badger and Bear aircraft deployed at 
Cam Ranh are old and slow, useful for peacetime reconnaissance but 
clearly ineffective in combat situations. Similarly, Soviet Pacific Fleet 
ships generally deployed in the Indian Ocean are among the least sophisti- 
cated in the navy. They possess primarily a “day-sailing” capability with 
minimal electronics. The best ships are kept instead near Soviet home wa- 
ters where they can be protected by land-based aircraft and are able, in 
turn, to protect the homeland and their own SSBNs.?¢ 

Since neither the size nor firepower of the forward deployed elements of 
the Pacific Fleet are sufficient to interfere with the major Asian shipping 
lanes, then there must be other roles for the Soviet fleet. A persuasive case 
can be made that the fleet’s utility for Soviet policy lies more in the polit- 
ico-economic realm, including the protection of its own extensive commer- 
cial fleet that supplies Soviet Asia via a Black Sea-Mediterranean-Indian 
Ocean route. The presence of the fleet also provides the USSR with a 
presumptive claim to participate in any negotiation leading to regional 
peace or control zones. Indeed, the Soviets have more interest in uphold- 
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ing freedom of navigation through all straits than in any act of interdiction 
(both the Soviets and Americans argued successfully for a free passage 
provision in the 1982 Law of the Sea draft treaty). 

In sum, there is no need to be alarmist about the Soviet naval presence 
in Southeast Asia. Its effectiveness depends on the maintenance of mari- 
time peace. In the event of war, U.S. Seventh Fleet surveillance and fire- 
power would be sufficient to destroy Soviet surface ships and ultimately 
interdict most of their submarines at Japanese choke points. In the event 
of war, according to American military analysts, the Soviets would proba- 
bly not even attempt to reinforce their presence in Vietnam. Rather they 
would concentrate their fleet in the Sea of Okhotsk, the North Pacific, and 
the northern part of the Sea of Japan.?7 

In Vietnam, the USSR has acquired its first major Southeast Asian cli- 
ent. While Hanoi and Moscow will probably share parallel strategic inter- 
ests against China for some time, there are longer term prospects for 
divergence based on a number of past, current, and incipient conflicts and 
differences. Just as Hanoi argued that Beijing’s record of support for a 
Vietminh victory in the First and Second Indochina Wars is tarnished, a 
comparable allegation could be made against the Soviets. The Soviets, for 
example, proposed the admission of both Vietnams to the United Nations 
in 1955, a proposal which, had it been implemented, would have destroyed 
any prospect for reunifying the country under the terms of the 1954 Ge- 
neva Agreements,2* Nixon’s warm welcome by Brezhnev during the May 
1972 mining of Haiphong Harbor also demonstrated to Hanoi’s leadership 
where Moscow’s priorities lay. Even after the Soviet-Vietnam Friendship 
Treaty was signed in 1978, the Soviets initiated sharp cut-backs in eco- 
nomic aid to Vietnam and raised the price of petroleum in 1980 from $4 to 
$16 per barrel. The subsequent decrease in Soviet oil shipments contrib- 
uted to the serious Vietnamese food situation since vehicles had no fuel to 
transport rice from the surplus South to the deficit North. Vietnamese 
tractors also were idle for lack of fuel.29 

The Soviets have pressed the Vietnamese for domestic economic/admin- 
istrative reforms to make more efficient use of aid and to accept large num- 
bers of Soviet advisers, some 7,000 estimated to be in the country by 1983. 
Moscow has used its aid, then, as a form of political leverage to exploit 
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Vietnamese vulnerabilities and isolation. It has used the debt issue to ac- 
quire a long-term mortgage on the Vietnamese economy, seizing coal and 
even scarce grain that could have been used to meet internal reconstruc- 
tion needs. In 1982, the USSR still supplied 200,000 tons of grain, all of 
Vietnam’s oil, and 90% of other imports. Hanoi’s options were few.3° 

Moreover, the USSR has refused to go through Vietnam in dealing with 
Laos and Kampuchea. Opposed to the creation of blocs not under its con- 
trol, the Soviet Union has sent advisers to the other components of Indo- 
china as well. The Soviets have signed a long-term economic aid 
agreement with Laos (1981-85), providing Vientiane with some $600 mil- 
lion in goods and services. There are 1,000 advisers in Laos; and the air 
force has acquired 20 MiG-21 fighters, infantry weapons, and new radar 
and SAM sites near Vientiane and the Sino-Lao border. Soviet military 
instructors are also in Kampuchea.3! Japanese sources claim that the So- 
viets are converting Phsar Ream in Kampuchea into a new naval base.?? 

Although the Soviets may have ambivalent feelings about Vietnam’s 
hegemonial position in Laos and Kampuchea, they continue to add to Ha- 
noi’s military capacity for domination. In 1984, according to U.S. Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense Richard Armitage, Moscow supplied Hanoi with 
Mi24 combat helicopters (the same kind the Soviets use in Afghanistan), 
Su22 swing-wing fighters, missile coastal attack boats, surface-to-air mis- 
siles (SAMs), and tanks.73 Nevertheless, there is evidence the Russians are 
also pressing Vietnam to reach a settlement of the ASEAN-Indochina con- 
frontation over Kampuchea. Vietnam is constantly aware of a possible 
Sino-Soviet deal at Hanoi’s expense; therefore, both Moscow and Hanoi 
are sensitive to the possibility of each playing a “China card” in their polit- 
ical maneuvers over the future of Cambodia. 

The Soviets have hinted to ASEAN independently that they could sup- 
port a neutral Kampuchea so long as their bases were undisturbed. Indo- 
nesia has argued that a return to the 1954 Geneva Agreement status of 
neutrality and nonalignment for Kamkpuchea should satisfy the defensive 
security needs of both China and Vietnam. Nevertheless, Gromyko appar- 
ently concluded discussions with Indonesian Foreign Minister Mochtar in 
April 1984 by reluctantly demurring: “The clock cannot be turned back in 
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Cambodia. The Society . . . is entirely different from the one in which 
people of the like of Sihanouk used to function.”34 

Noteworthy is the fact that the Soviets have not condemned ASEAN 
directly for resisting Vietnam’s control of Indochina but rather claim that 
the Association is acting against its own best interests under Chinese and 
American pressure. Instead, the Soviets insist that ASEAN’s future secur- 
ity lies in accepting Hanoi’s fait accompli and creating a peaceful relation- 
ship with a Soviet-backed Indochina. From Moscow’s perspective, this 
development would move its long-held “collective security” plan a giant 
step forward. 

There are strategic differences between Moscow and Hanoi with respect 
to ASEAN. The Kremlin probably favors a more conciliatory attitude. 
Hanoi’s use of force serves only to cement the ASEAN/China/U.S. rela- 
tionship. Moscow seems prepared to see the war of attrition continue at a 
low level, however, since this seems to maximize Soviet influence, though 
it would prefer a settlement which would leave the Russians on good terms 
with both Vietnam and ASEAN. Thus, the USSR has shown particular 
favor to Hanoi’s partial troop withdrawal proposal first broached in July 
1982 along with the creation of a safety zone on the Thai-Kampuchean 
border as initial steps toward a solution of the Kampuchean issue. 

Despite these efforts, the Soviet role in Southeast Asia is treated with 
considerable hostility by ASEAN. Not only does it obstruct the realiza- 
tion of the Zone of Peace, Freedom, and Neutrality (ZOPFAN), but it has 
probably accelerated the development of security cooperation between 
ASEAN states and outsiders. The Soviet Pacific Fleet’s presence, for ex- 
ample, led Malaysia to agree to the basing of Australian P3-C reconnais- 
sance aircraft which follow the Soviet fleet through the South China Sea 
and Indian Ocean. 

ASEAN leaders also fear that the larger the Soviet presence becomes the 
more active will be China’s efforts to subvert it. Malaysian Foreign Minis- 
ter Ghazali Shafie believes that Soviet moves to develop its own indepen- 
dent position in Laos and Kampuchea will encourage China to accelerate 
aid to the resistance movements in both countries, thus insuring constant 
turmoil involving both the Chinese and Soviets in territory adjacent to 
Thailand.3> Ominous, given this line of reasoning, are reports from Thai- 
land that for the first time, the Soviets are backing a breakaway movement 
(Phak Mai) of the factionalized Thai communist party. This group has 
reportedly set up three operational zones in Thailand’s north and north- 
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east bordering Laos with training centers located in Lao military garrisons 
across the border.36 


China: The Intractable Partner/Adversary 
While the Soviets and Americans view Southeast Asia as a region into 
which they project military power and political influence from afar, the 
Chinese situation is very different. For China, Southeast Asia is a vital 
neighboring area which must not be controlled by regimes hostile to Bei- 
jing and preferably should be ruled by states that acknowledge China’s 
historical and current eminence. Traditionally, China’s dynasties effected 
tributary relations with southern neighbors, exchanging Confucian cul- 
tural and political forms for acquiescence. At times China intervened di- 
rectly in regional affairs, particularly in what is today Indochina; at other 
times, the Chinese would support one contending kingdom against an- 
other. Reacting to this history of Chinese intervention and indirect con- 
trol became a basis for Southeast Asian nationalisms, which in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries centered on both anti-European and 
anti-Chinese sentiments. Even today, much of the region’s fear of China 
relates to overseas Chinese communities which migrated in the last cen- 
tury and number approximately 17 million. These Chinese play a central 
role in almost all of the region’s economies and have engendered an abid- 
ing concern among Southeast Asian governments that Beijing might seek 
to influence their ethnic kinsmen’s behavior to political ends. 

Central to China’s calculations in its current relations with Southeast 
Asia is the belief that Vietnam has become a surrogate for the USSR 
through Hanoi’s membership in the Council for Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance (COMECON) and the 1978 Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation, 
confirming the SRV’s client status. Vietnam’s political and economic de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union combined with the former’s depredations 
against its Chinese community precipitated the PRC’s limited military in- 
tervention into Vietnam in February 1979 and subsequent pressure in the 
border region. 

China employs coercive diplomacy against Vietnam, but with indifferent 
results so far. The concept centers on the use of military force in “an 
exemplary, demonstrative manner, in discrete and controlled incremenis, 
to induce the opponent to review his calculations and agree to a mutually 
acceptable termination of the conflict.”3’ Beijing’s earlier invasion and re- 
cent probes are designed to restore China’s credentials as a regional mili- 
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tary power after they had been diminished in light of the defeat of the 
PRC’s Khmer Rouge client. China believed it had to demonstrate that 
Soviet forces deployed along its northern border had not rendered the 
PLA militarily impotent.*8 Nevertheless, from the coercive diplomacy 
perspective, China’s efforts have not been successful. The Vietnamese 
have neither withdrawn from Kampuchea nor severed their ties to the 
USSR. 

China has derived some benefits, however. The myth of Vietnam’s mili- 
tary invincibility was exploded as PLA forces leveled parts of the country’s 
six northern provinces. Hanoi also learned that 2 treaty with the USSR 
would not necessarily deter a limited but costly Chinese military attack. 
To this end, China demonstrated it was prepared to sacrifice lives and trea- 
sure in order to restore credibility to both friend (Thailand and the United 
States) and foe (Vietnam, the USSR, and possibly Indonesia). Neverthe- 
less, on balance, China’s coercive diplomacy may be judged a failure. Viet- 
nam has been driven deeper into a Soviet embrace, thus distorting Chinese 
political priorities. The object of the exercise had been to counter Soviet 
influence, not to promote it.3? Moreover, in 1985, China’s military credi- 
bility was further eroded when it refrained from reacting to the 
Vietnamese destruction of Kampuchean resistance base camps and tempo- 
rary occupation of Thai territory in several locations along the Thai- 
Kampuchean border. 

To balance the Soviet-Vietnam alliance, China turned to the United 
States and ASEAN. By 1982, sensitive to allegations that Beijing had be- 
come too dependent on Washington for its security and that its commit- 
ment to the Third World had been eroded, the PRC began to balance its 
diplomacy. It sought both to reduce the level of tension with the USSR 
and to distance itself somewhat from the United States politically while 
retaining its actual dependence on U.S. trade and investment for economic 
development and the deployment of U.S. forces regionally for security. 
While China’s declaratory policy became more critical of the United 
States, there was no evidence that Beijing wished to reduce economic ties 
or ask the Americans to draw down their naval and air forces in the re- 
gion. It is important to note that Soviet hegemony directly threatens 
China’s security, while U.S. hegemony only offends its moral sensibilities. 
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As Jonathan Pollack notes, China’s more evenhanded approach to the 
superpowers is best explained through long-term modernization consider- 
ations: 


(1) diminishing direct Soviet pressure against China, thereby making defense 
needs less imperative; 

(2) devising a credible, consistent basis for heightened economic and techno- 
logical exchanges with the West; and 

(3) creating a stable and peaceful international environment that would be 
congruent with orderly economic development.*? 


Thus, the PRC defines U.S.-China security relations in terms of a coalition 
or a loosely fashioned united front, not an alliance. The two states may 
undertake parallel mutually supportive actions without more formal kinds 
of security collaboration. Thus, China avoids being linked directly to a 
superpower’s global strategy and the Soviet-U.S. confrontation. 

At the same time, however, China understands that East Asia is no 
longer a peripheral military front for the USSR, a fact formalized by the 
establishment of an independent theater command for the region in late 
1978. The Soviet political and military presence to the north (Mongolia 
and the Sino-Soviet border), the east (the Soviet Pacific Fleet), the south 
(in Vietnam), and to the west (in Afghanistan and Pakistan), reflect an 
underlying strategy of containing China. Beijing’s problem is to devise a 
means of managing this long-term geopolitical threat.*! 

The United States is a useful partner in this endeavor since, according to 
Xinhua Deputy Editor-in-chief Mu Guangren: 


the U.S. will continue to need China to tie down the million Soviet soldiers on 
the north, and the several hundred thousand Vietnamese soldiers on the south. 
And it will need to coordinate with China on Afghanistan and Kampuchea in 
support of those people’s resistance and of ASEAN’s effort against the Soviet 
and Vietnamese threat. The U.S. will also need to coordinate with China on 
any and all steps that may bear on global strategic situations.42 


In short, the United States now needs China’s strategic position as much 
as the PRC requires U.S. economic assistance and benefits from its re- 
gional military presence. Thus, China is once again able to declare a pol- 
icy of nonalignment toward both the United States and the Soviet Union, 
improving its diplomatic credentials with the Third World, while knowing 
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that, in fact, the United States will still maintain a close relationship be- 
cause of its own Asian security concerns.*3 

The most artful issue in China’s diplomacy is undoubtedly the 
Kampuchean conflict with respect to which all its major partners and ad- 
versaries are involved. ASEAN members, most particularly Indonesia and 
Malaysia, are skeptical of China’s long-term objectives in the region and 
are not convinced that Vietnam is a greater threat than China. If this view 
persists, ASEAN solidarity could be sorely strained over time and might 
even unravel over the issue of reaching an accommodation with Vietnam. 
The ASEAN states are particularly concerned that the United States in its 
zeal to contain the Soviet-Vietnamese alliance should not help lay the basis 
for Chinese predominance in Southeast Asia. 

ASEAN and PRC objectives differ over Kampuchea. While the former 
seeks a Vietnamese withdrawal, it is opposed to a Khmer Rouge return to 
power, hence the belief that truly free UN-supervised elections in 
Kampuchea after a Vietnamese exit would eliminate any role for the 
Khmer Rouge in a popularly elected government. Indefinite military 
forays from the Thai border areas, according to this line of reasoning, with 
no diplomatic progress will only increase Sino-Soviet rivalry and influence 
in Southeast Asia to the detriment of the region’s independence. Vietnam, 
of course, attempts to reinforce these underlying ASEAN-China differ- 
ences by insisting that it is willing to withdraw its forces from Kampuchea 
as soon as “the cessation of the Chinese threat and the use of Thai territory 
by guerrillas hostile to the government in Phnom Penh” occurs.** 

Vietnam’s primary fear is the possibility of a Soviet sellout reached as 
part of a package deal in a negotiated Sino-Soviet detente. If the financial 
costs of underwriting Hanoi’s Indochina hegemony seem to exceed the 
strategic benefits of access to Vietnamese bases, the Russians might con- 
sider a withdrawal of support from the SRV just as Moscow has some- 
times betrayed its interests in the past. The Vietnamese are undoubtedly 
apprehensive every time Chinese and Soviet delegations meet to discuss 
their full range of relations. 


43. For a typical statement on China’s independent foreign policy, see Foreign Minister 
Wu Xueqian’s address to the 39th U.N. General Assembly, Xinhua, September 26, 1984, as 
reported in FBIS, Daily Report: China, September 29, 1984, A2-A3. For an American state- 
ment to Thai Prime Minister Prem that the United States believes China’s continued opposi- 
tion to Vietnam is an important component of Indochinese diplomacy, see Nayan Chanda, 
“Take-off for F-16s,” FEER, April 26, 1984, pp. 17-18. 

44. SRV Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach’s statement to the Press Trust of India cited 
by Agence France Presse, September 1, 1984, in FBIS, Daily Report: Asia/Pacific, September 
13, 1984, K2. 
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China’s policy is best interpreted as a long-term undertaking. Its geopo- 
litical position enables it to apply persistent pressure on Vietnam and Laos 
directly as well as on Kampuchea via the Khmer Rouge through Thailand. 
The object is to prevent the consolidation of the Heng Samrin government 
and the Vietnamization of Kampuchea via the installation of Vietnamese 
advisors and the emigration of farmers, fishermen, and trades people to 
Kampuchea. While the PRC has not achieved these goals to date, it has 
forced Vietnam to pay an exceedingly heavy price in lagging construction, 
staggering debt, dependence upon the USSR, and the genuine possibility of 
economic collapse. In effect, China refuses to contemplate a political set- 
tlement which does not entail a Vietnamese withdrawal from Kampuchea 
and some kind of acknowledgment that China possesses legitimate inter- 
ests in helping to determine regional order in states contiguous to its 
southern boundaries. 

While the PRC’s armed forces are qualitatively inferior to the Soviet- 
supplied Vietnamese military, its superiority in numbers and growing re- 
gional navy make it more than a sufficient match. A thorough evaluation 
of the Falkland Islands war led to a 1982 decision to acquire advanced 
naval equipment including Sea Dart SAMs, sonar for ASW, and naviga- 
tional and fire control radars for its Luda-class destroyers. The South Sea 
Fleet has been reinforced by additional destroyers and landing craft. China 
maintains regular sea patrols around both the Paracels, which it occupies, 
and the Spratly Islands, which it claims in competition with Vietnam (and 
others).45 

China’s disputes with Vietnam over regional status on the mainland and 
territorial control in the South China Sea appear both intractable and dan- 
gerous—intractable because they deal with historical questions of national 
independence on Vietnam’s part and regional superiority on China’s, and 
dangerous because China has not shrunk from military confrontation with 
a more powerful neighbor, the USSR, and can hardly be expected to re- 
treat from a relatively small nation such as Vietnam which is also seen as 
an ungrateful and arrogant tributary. For its part, Vietnam seems equally 
intransigent. If Hanoi was prepared to challenge China’s claims in the 
South China Sea even before the end of the Vietnam War and risk Beijing’s 
enmity in the war’s aftermath by expelling tens of thousands of ethnic 
Chinese at a time when it was economically destitute and politically 
overburdened, there is little reason to believe the SRV will make conces- 


45. Donald McMillen, “Chinese Perspectives on International Security,” in Donald Mc- 
Millen, ed., Asian Perspectives on International Security (London: Macmillan, 1984), pp. 
186-188. See also June Dreyer, “China’s Military in the 1980s,” Current History, September 
1984, pp. 276-278. 
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sions now when the country is politically unified, enjoys the strong backing 
of the USSR, and is consolidating control over Indochina.*® 

For China the dispute with Hanoi over the future governance of 
Kampuchea and control of the South China Sea islands and surrounding 
waters is a question of which state will be preeminent in the region. Un- 
able to regain control of the Paracels, sovereignty over the Spratlies has 
become Vietnam’s minimum demand, backed up by the fortification of the 
six islands it occupies. If the Soviets are willing to back Vietnamese claims, 
with support from its Pacific Fleet while China is increasing its own naval 
strength in the same region, the potential for armed conflict looms larger 
toward the end of the decade. China is developing the Paracels as a naval 
base. The precipitating issue could well be petroleum exploration and de- 
velopment in areas of overlapping jurisdiction. Noteworthy in this regard 
is American caution with respect to naval protection for U.S. oil company 
operations. Washington has made it clear to both the oil companies and 
China that it has no intention of intervening in disputed areas.*” But, it is 
important to realize that a future area of great power confrontation in 
Southeast Asia may be on the waters rather than on the land. 


46. For an insightful discussion, see Chang Pao-Min, “The Sino-Vietnamese Territorial 
Dispute,” Asia Pacific Community, 24, Spring 1984, pp. 43-48. 
47, Mark Valencia, “Oil Under the Troubled Waters,” FEER, March 15, 1984, pp. 30-33. 





THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE 
FOOD CRISIS IN NEPAL 
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The National Panchayat of Nepal spent hardly any 
time discussing or debating national economic problems during the years 
1961-79. The reasons are obvious. There was no direct election to the 
national assembly and hence no obligation to go to the people. The Cabi- 
net members were all nominated by the king and were jointly accountable 
to him. The National Panchayat could neither elect its members to the 
government nor pass a motion of no confidence. Its sessions were held 
strictly in camera and the media were fully censored and controlled by the 
government. More important, the ideological and institutional base of the 
panchayat system was geared to denouncing the activities of the opposition 
forces, mainly of the Nepali Congress, which had been in power in the 
parliamentary days in the late fifties and had vowed to restore a full- 
fledged multiparty system of government in Nepal. The whole govern- 
ment machinery and resources of the panchayat system were used to check 
the activities of the opposition forces, hence development issues were given 
little political priority. 

The announcement of a national referendum on May 24, 1979, and the 
introduction of three democratic elements in the constitution made it diffi- 
cult for the panchas (political workers) to ignore national economic 
problems. It also brought about internal conflict and functional contradic- 
tions within the partyless panchayat system. Political chicanery, sophistry, 
and group conflict between those in the government and those outside pro- 
duced a serious dilemma regarding the functioning of the panchayat sys- 
tem, particularly in the post-referendum period. One of the very first 
issues to be hotly debated was the food crisis that had hit the country 
seriously in the early 1980s. This article examines the political and eco- 
nomic aspects of this food crisis, which was one of the major instruments 
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used by the dissident members of the National Panchayat to oppose the 
government headed by Prime Minister S. B. Thapa. 


Introduction 

Nepal in 1979-80 found itself in the grip of a severe food crisis, facing 
shortages unparalleled in its economic history. The country’s predomi- 
nantly agrarian economy employs 94% of the economically active popula- 
tion and accounts for about two-thirds of the GDP. The crisis was neither 
tumultuous nor volcanic but was cumulative, growing out of a combina- 
tion of factors. These were rightly pointed out by some foreign observers, 
who wrote: 


The country now faces a crisis whose major components include serious over- 
population, ecological collapse in the densely populated and highly vulnerable 
hill areas (where 30 percent of the cultivable land supports some 60 percent of 
the population), the elimination of certain natural rescurces such as timber, and 
overall declining yields in agriculture. This is likely to lead to a general and 
economic decline associated with growing local food shortages as subsistence 
food production fails to keep pace with population increase, a retreat from the 
production of commodities for the market into the “domestic” economy and an 
increasing inability to pay for imported commodities.} 


Population increase and environmental imbalanzes have now seriously 
affected the food situation in Nepal. Uncontrolled population growth and 
the mass influx of Indian migrants since the 1979 national referendum out- 
stripped the available foodstuffs in the country, creating a disequilibrium 
in supply and demand in the food economy. 

Looking at the crisis in retrospect, we can say thet the national economy 
somehow managed to escape the shock of food scarcity for nearly two and 
a half years. Though there were supply gaps during these years, in the 
absence of strong political criticism the gravity of the problem was not 
realized. But toward the beginning of July 1982 the unavailability of food 
grains became more acute and the commonly felt shortages grew into a 
crisis, which accidentally (or deliberately?) coincided with the 33rd session 
of the National Panchayat. The issue was taken up by some members of 
the Panchayat for intensive deliberation and discussion since it was a mat- 
ter of national interest that could be capitalized on for political gain. The 
dissident members of the National Panchayat, critical of S. B. Thapa be- 


1. D. Seddon, Blakai, and J. Cameron, Peasants and Workers in Nepal (New Delhi: Vikas, 
1979), p. 46. A nationwide inventory conducted in 1979 showed that over 18,000 sq. km. of 
Nepal (12% of its total area) was suffering from the effect of soil erosion. Quoted by J. B. 
Melford in “Development, Nepal and the World,” The Rising Nepal, December 16, 1982. 
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cause they were not in the Cabinet or because some private interest had 
not been favored, vociferously criticized the inefficiency of the Thapa gov- 
ernment in addressing the food problem. The formation of pressure 
groups both within and outside the National Panchayat (but within the 
panchayat system) made it difficult to get the budget passed and for other 
important national problems to be taken up for consideration in the 
House. Even former prime ministers wanted to dislodge Thapa. This be- 
came clear when they had an audience with the king just a couple of days 
before the opening of the 34th session of the National Panchayat. In their 
individual talks with the king they all spoke against Thapa and made a 
plea to remove him as early as possible. Reforms introduced in the consti- 
tution required some legal technicalities to be fulfilled even if the king 
wants to dismiss a prime minister, but the concerted move of all the anti- 
Thapa panchas finally succeeded in dislodging him by creating such a lack 
of confidence among his own Cabinet colleagues that they resigned as a 
group at a critical time, i.e., when the budget for the 1983-84 fiscal year 
was to be passed by the House. 

One important development in this situation was the operation of the 
political forces within the panchayat system. The extent of criticism of the 
government by the panchas themselves and the instability that has created 
seems to indicate that a multiparty system would gradually and inevitably 
emerge, even though the king reiterated that there is no need to seek an 
“alternative system.” The informal grouping in the panchayat system on 
the basis of some common individual interest and without any political ties 
or ideology has already created doubts in the minds of the so-called 
staunch supporters of the partyless panchayat who did not even like the 
reforms introduced in the system after the national referendum. 


The Crisis 


The food shortages, mainly of rice, the staple food of the majority of the 
people, became very acute after the budget session for the 1982-83 fiscal 
year. The shortage was at its worst just before the start of Nepal’s biggest 
festival, which normally begins just before the winter harvest. Fortu- 
nately, with the harvest period varying from three to four months among 
different regions and the small farmers selling part of the yield to meet 
festival expenses, the winter crop became available for consumption and 
helped reduce the food crisis. The winter crop normally would be suffi- 
cient to feed the population until the end of May provided there is no 
drastic decline in production or heavy increases in illegal export. But that 
year food shortages would have reappeared slightly earlier because of the 
sharp decline in production. The crisis, severe in some districts, was less 
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intense in the politically sensitive areas such as Kathmandu and some 
other districts in the Terai region, mainly because of the arrival of the food 
assistance consignment and partly because of the alertness of the Nepal 
Food Corporation in operating its distribution mechanism. Internal pro- 
curement and the food distribution system had been somewhat improved 
out of fear of being politically criticized,” but efficiency in the distribution 
system and the timely arrival of the food aid packege did not help Thapa 
continue in office. 

Although the acuteness of the food shortages was realized only after 
1981, it was felt much earlier in many remote or inaccessible areas of Ne- 
pal. That this would have been so can be seen from the imbalance between 
national food production and requirements (see Table 1). Removal of re- 


TABLE 1 National Food Grain Balance Sheet (in thousands of metric tons) 
1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 


Production* 2352.6 2246.9 2302.3 2001.4 2409.0 2508.0 21 96.0 
Requirement 2001.0 1935.7 1990.6 2034.1 2060.0 2248.0 2308.0 
Balance +351 4311.2 +311.7 —32.7 +349 +260 —112 


SOURCE: HMG, Nepal, Ministry of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Services 
Division. 
*Production available for consumption. 


gional inequalities of production and hence consumption is made difficult 
by Nepal’s peculiar topography. The Terai, the flat region that constitutes 
about 17% of Nepal’s total land area, accounts for the highest production 
of food grains in the country. Difficult terrain and the rugged mountains 
make it difficult to transport food from surplus to deficit areas, resulting in 
rice and other food grains being exported from Nepal’s surplus areas to 
India and a few other countries.2 The 1,400-km-long open border with 
India still provided a good business opportunity for the illegal trafficking 


2. Thapa anticipated the possibility of politicization when he spoke some three weeks 
before the large antigovernment pancha rally organized by his opponents: “His Majesty’s 
Government has been working in an effective and efficient manner to supply food grains to 
the deficit areas. It is however unfortunate that such a humanitarian problem has been 
politicised.” The Rising Nepal, May 1, 1983. 

3. His Majesty’s Government had institutionalized the export of rice by creating eight rice 
and paddy export companies. They were given a monopoly, but this was withdrawn in 1978 
and the private sector allowed to compete with these companies. As a consequence, quite a 
few of them faced bankruptcy and the government decided to liquidate them. See the Budget 
Speeches for the fiscal years 1974, 1978, and 1980. 
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` in rice to the Indian markets. Nepal’s southern flatlands, which produce 
the surplus food grains, border India, and the seasonal price variation be- 
tween the border towns of the two countries permits the illegal flow of 
. grain and other commodities, mostly from Nepal to India. But it is mostly 
because of the difference in exchange rates between the Nepalese and In- 
dian currencies and the low production costs of the main food items that 
Nepalese agricultural commodities find reasonably profitable markets in 
India. The situation has been accentuated by the entry of a sizable Indian 
' population into Nepal which makes it easy to supply commodities to the 
` Indian markets. This trade flow has aggravated the current food problem 
' of Nepal until it has become almost chronic and perennial. i 

Table 1 shows a continuously declining surplus position except for the 
year 1980-81, and the government has attributed the 1980-81 and 
, 1981-82 surpluses to favorable weather conditions. Rice constitutes a sub- 
stantial percentage of the food grains produced, and while the balance 
sheet for rice shows a surplus position even in 1979-80, the surplus fell by 
about 33% from the previous year. The greatest deficit is found in the 
balance sheet for maize on which the majority of the people in the hill and 
mountain regions depend. They also consume other cereals such as millet 
and barley, and these too have a negative balance (wheat does not). The 
` food grain balance sheet of all three geographic regions is given in Table 2. 
The hill and mountain regions are shown to have had a deficit position 
. for quite some time, with the more densely populated middle hill areas 
recording the highest deficits. In both regions, maize is the principal and 
staple crop, constituting about 50% of the total production, followed by 
rice. In some of the remote areas production is so meager that it barely 
meets one-third of the total requirement, thus enhancing undernutrition 
among people in marginal income categories. And nationally, the average 
per capita intake is only 1,563 calories, significantly below the required 
intake of 2,403 calories. Even though regional inequalities and the grow- 
ing food deficit position could be seen and caloric intake requirements eas- 
ily estimated, geographical constraints prevented the surplus food 
' available in the Terai from being supplied to the deficit areas in sufficient 
quantity. Transportation costs are so high that food prices are driven up 
to the point that the poor people of these regions cannot afford them. And 
' only a very negligible portion of these areas’ requirements is met by inter- 
mittent supplies from the Nepal Food Corporation, which provides par- 
boiled rice at a subsidized price (16 to 20% of the total cost). 

Since 1980 the production-requirement gaps have been increased in the 
hill and mountain regions, and production of main cereals decreased in the 
Terai as well. For subsequent years agricultural production as shown by 
government statistics does not match the actual food situation in the coun- 
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TABLE 2 Food Grain Balance Sheet by Region (in thousands of metric tons) 
1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 


Mountain 
Production* 128 121 122 106 115 114 105 
Requirement 159 140 142 144 147 150 165 
Balance —31 —19 20 —38 —32 —46 —60 
Hill 
Production* 881 816 848 709 821 914 816 
Requirement 922 955 982 1002 1022 1001 1027 
Balance —41 ~139 —134 —293 —201 —87 —166 


Terai 
Production* 1343 1310 1333 1186 1473 1480 1230 
Requirement 850 841 867 889 891 1087 1116 
Balance +493 +469 +466 +297 +582 +4393 +114 


SOURCE: HMG, Nepal, Ministry of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Services 
Division, Food Statistics of Nepal. 
*Production available for consumption. 


try. For example, when one reads, “agricultural production is expected to 

‘increase by 18.9% in the current fiscal year [i.e., in 1980-81] as compared 
to the previous year, production of food grain is expected to increase by 
20% and of cash crops by 14.8% in the fiscal year,”* one gets the impres- 
sion that the food situation in the country has much improved. But this 
impression is soon dispelled when comparisons are made with production 
targets vis-à-vis population growth and the national requirement. Further, 
if the argument is based on the percentage increases over the previous year, 
then one could ask, how did the food shortage arise? We dc not find a 
consistency in the information supplied by the government. For instance, 
a pessimistic scenario is presented in the same survey: 


Up to the fiscal year 1978-79 there was a surplus of adout 300,000 tons of food 
grains. Due to adverse weather conditions there was a deficit of about 36,000 
metric tons last year. Last year food grain deficits in the high Mountains and 
the mid Hills were 40,000 and 293,000 metric tons, respectively. However, 
there was a surplus of 297,000 metric tons in the Terai. 


4. His Majesty’s Government, Ministry of Finance, Economic Survey, 1980-81, p. 3. 
5. Ibid., p. 12. 
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Similar statistics appeared in the Economic Survey for 1981-82, which 
reported that production of food grain increased by 4% in comparison to 
the previous year.© But these data could not explain the reality as is clear 
from information provided by the Special Food Management Pro- 
gramme.’ The food situation actually became worse, culminating in the 
serious production decline in 1982-83 and the estimated decline for 
1983-84. Calculations of requirements for 1983-84 based on production 
and requirement figures for 1982-83 indicate the seriousness of the prob- 
lem. If the situation continues to deteriorate, by the year 2000 Nepal will 
have to import some two million tons of grain, equivalent to the total 
amount available for national consumption in 1982-83. It also means that 
a sum totaling the government’s entire revenue and foreign aid estimated 
for 1982-83 would have to be expended to meet the food import require- 
ments if costs are calculated at the current level. 


The Economics 
Nepal’s food crisis® grew out of an unprecedented growth in population, 
adverse weather conditions, export of rice without considering national re- 
quirements, and illegal private transactions. The classic imbalance be- 
tween population growth and food production has been well understood in 
the context of underdeveloped countries.® Nepal’s planners have esti- 
mated the population growth rate to be around 2.7% per annum, but this 
alone is inadequate to explain the present food crisis. For example, the 


6. Economic Survey, 1981-82. 

7. The Special Food Management Programme stated that the net production of food grain 
for 1982-83 was expected to be around 3,165,000 MT, which would come to around 
2,038,000 MT after allowing for seed, feed, and losses and show a net deficit of about 5,000 
MT of food grains in the country. Report of Special Food Management Programme (His 
Majesty’s Government, Central Food Management Committee, Kathmandu, August 1982), 
p. 13. But one does not get a picture of the intensity of the problem from the Economic 
Survey, 1982-83, which stated that “the production of food grains which carries 87.6 percent 
weightage in the major agricultural crops is expected to decline by 12.1 percent in the current 
year against 4 percent increase last year [1981-82]” (p. 7). 

8. It seems that the authors of the World Development Report (1982) have drawn their 
references from Nepal’s situation. They write: “Many still largely traditional farming sys- 
tems that were sustainable with a low elasticity of population are becoming increasingly 
strained by and vulnerable to the pressure of rising population. Spectacular environmental 
damage exemplifies the consequence of this pressure as land-hungry cultivators push into the 
tropical forests, up the hillsides, and across drought-prone semi-arid savannah” (p. 55). 

9, It has been reported that food shipments from developed countries created disincentive 
effects in the developing countries and that domestic policies of developed countries led to the 
atrophy of efficient grain marketing mechanisms. These two factors do not have a direct 
bearing on the Nepalese food economy and therefore cannot be considered to explain the 
present food crisis. See World Development Report, 1982, p. 55. 
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imbalance between grain production and population growth between 
1965-66 and 1978-79 registered an increase of 2.2% whereas food produc- 
tion increased by 0.78% in the same period. But the country did not expe- 
rience any serious food problem during this time (presuming the chronic 
deficit in the hills and mountains remained largely unmet). This indicates 
that the population either has now decreased considerably (it could also be 
that there was a more effective demand for foodstuffs as people migrated 
from the hills and mountains to the Terai region) or that food production 
has declined noticeably. The increase in population pressure is quite clear, 
since there is, in addition to the growth rate, an increasingly complicated 
and problematic influx of people from neighboring countries. The open 
border and free mobility of the population created an opportunity to ex- 
ploit the untapped markets for skilled labor in such activities as construc- 
tion of houses, barbering, plumbing, carpentry, and vegetable vending, 
including door-to-door service to households. This activity is increasing 
with urban growth, and it has created the problem of concentration and 
irregular supply of food grains because supply goes where there is scope 
for price negotiation. This blocks the supply of grains to other areas of the 
country and aggravates price hikes as people store grain even at soaring 
prices for fear of future shortages. 

Through grain production in 1981-82 was not bad, that in 1982-83 was 
expected to be far less, and actual data published by the government show 
that production fell even more than expected. It is reported that “in the 
fiscal year 1982-83 the total area under food production increased by 4% 
to 2,413,000 hectares. Despite this increase in area, production decreased 
by 15.9% to 3,350,000 MT, productivity also declining by 19.2% to only 
1.39 MT per hectare.”!° The low yields could be attributed to the late 
arrival of the monsoon and hence significantly lower production was antic- 
ipated. This has two implications. First, it motivates speculative hoarding 
by traders and businessmen, creating in turn artificial scarcity and higher 
prices; and second, the escalation of prices has a natural tendency to chan- 
nel the flow of resources (foodstuffs) to the potential market. The circular 
forces created by scarcity, hoarding, higher prices, and the channeling of 
the supply reduce the flow of food grains in the markets causing the major- 
ity of the people, who do not have strong purchasing power, to suffer. This 
situation would have recurred in mid-1983-—84, but good weather permit- 
ted a much higher food grain production and thus saved the government 
from heavy criticism. 

Another important factor in the deepening crisis in 1982-83 was the 
export of food grains, mainly rice, from the Terai region to India. The 


10. See Economic Survey, 1983-84, p.11. 
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majority of the export deals take place during April and May before the 
summer crop is ready for harvest. After the 1981 winter crop was har- 
vested, private traders procured grain from farmers as usual since the gov- 
ernment already had decided to liquidate the rice and paddy export 
companies and allow the private sector to trade in the commodity. With 
the stock of food grains in the national market declining, the government 
imposed an export ban but it came too late to stop the trafficking. The ban 
did little to resupply the stock of food grains stored for export, since trad- 
ers already had procured a substantial amount of rice from farmers. In 
fact, the ban only increased illegal exports to border towns, a normal phe- 
nomenon in the case of rice and other edibles. Even if prices on border 
markets are marginally lower, traders are not much deterred from export- 
ing (even illegally) so long as a big price difference exists in various Indian 
states. 


TABLE 3 Rice Production and Requirements in the Terai (in thousands of 
metric tons) 


1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 


Production* 1016 1080 955 902 929 821 
Requirement 537 549 570 556 574 585 
Balance +479 +531 +385 + 346 +355 +236 
Rice Procured by 
NFC» 21 40 26 37 27 90 
Rice exported by 
RPEC: 56 330 99 30 59 — 
Rice available for 
private sector 402 161 260 279 269 146 


SOURCE: Nepal Food Corporation, Food Policy and Coordination and Food Statistics of 
Nepal, 

aProduction is production available for consumption. 

bNFC, Nepal Food Corporation. 

cRPEC, Rice and Paddy Export Companies. 





The scope for illegal trafficking in rice, one of the major export items, 
can be seen from the balance sheet for rice in the Terai region. Table 3 
indicates that a huge quantity of rice had been available for private trans- 
action. Transportation costs and problems make private selling of rice in 
the remote and deficit areas economically unfeasible, nor is there a strong 
incentive for businessmen to do so. It can be assumed that part of the 
surplus rice (but only a negligible portion) would have been transported or 
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consumed by the hill people who come down to the Terai or to urban areas 
in search of jobs. As to the substitution effect on consumption, i.e., substi- 
tuting rice for other cereals, there was no shortage of other grains in the 
Terai region, but these items make up an insignificant part of the consump- 
tion basket of the Terai population. So to the question of where had all the 
surplus food grains gone, the simple answer was that it had been exported. 
The institutionalized export of rice and other food grains was only a part 
of the total surplus, but it was not insignificant. 

Another factor responsible for the food crisis is the socially unhealthy 
business practices of traders in the private sector. Food has become one of 
the most lucrative areas for small investors because this sector has a secure 
market and high turnover and presents scope for charging arbitrary prices. 
In terms of structure a competitive market exists, but it is not integrated 
by prices or other information. In other words, the competitiveness of the 
market does not determine competitive prices. Prices vary even within 
smali market pockets. Fear of shortages among consumers has created a 
greater elasticity of demand for food grains and almost invariably scarcity 
is followed by a price hike. There is no consumer council or any other 
pressure group that works for price stability. 

Even if at the final level of distribution markets are competitive in terms 
of the structure, at the wholesale level there is an absolute monopoly. 
There are a handful of regional monopolists in each market in the Terai 
belt and these control not only prices of food items but also the prices of 
virtually all agricultural products. Normally these monopolists operate by 
buying in bulk during harvest time when the farmers have to dispose of a 
part of their production to meet interest costs and household expenses. 
The farmers usually are unorganized and have no leverage to bargain with 
the monopolist’s who procure from them and sell at a future date when 
prices and markets are favorable. The controllecé supplies from the re- 
gional monopolists are recontrolled by retailers and prices naturally esca- 
late. 

The modus operandi of “privatization” was also partly responsible for 
the food crisis. The term “privatization” is used here to refer to a situation 
where the state sector, operating in a quasi-monopolistic market structure, 
fails to supply the necessary item efficiently and widely. It is a condition 
where the existence and operation of the state sector does not influence the 
pricing policy of the private sector but rather induces it (unintentionally 
and indirectly) to make higher profits. The Nepal Food Corporation, 
which was established to procure food items from the surplus areas at fair 
prices to farmers and to stabilize prices of agricultural commodities and 
sell food items in the deficit areas, is failing to achieve this goal. Unscien- 
tific and improper distribution methods helped the private sector reap 
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larger benefits through the manipulation of supplies and prices of major 
food items. Except for a few centers there is hardly any direct distribution 
of food items to consumers. A large percentage of the quota allotted to 
each district is obtained by local businessmen and traders through illegal 
and corrupt means. These traders and businessmen establish good con- 
tacts with officials or persons responsible for the distribution of the allotted 
food items. Local panchas'! (the panchayat cadres at the local level) are 
also involved in this practice, and in the absence of political machinery to 
regulate the sector, it is difficult to protect the interests of the people. As 
to the supply of food in each district, the local people do not know what 
the exact quota is, nor do they know how much of the quota is sold out or 
how it is distributed. There is also artificial loss of weight during the trans- 
portation of food to the districts. So only a small amount—about 20% of 
the total food requirements—is supplied by the Nepal Food Corporation, 
the rest coming from the private sector, which obtains food products from 
the Corporation. After a certain time lag as demand becomes more acute, 
prices naturally go up and the people are forced to curtail consumption. 
This situation is illustrated in Figure 1, which shows that the private sector 
meets the demand-supply gap (total requirement minus the food supplied 
by the Nepal Food Corporation). The average percentage supply of food 
grains by the Corporation between 1975-76 and 1979-80 in the three geo- 
graphical regions is 12.46, 17.28, and 31.64 in the mountains, hills, and 
Kathmandu Valley, respectively. In the crisis period, i.e., in 1982-83, the 
respective percentage supply of these three regions was 4.2, 7.0, and 29.4. 
The private sector’s opportunity to exploit the market is clear in this situa- 
tion. Of course, it is not true that all requirements in the food deficit areas 
are met by the private sector, but when demand exceeds supply, it is eco- 
nomics that provides the scope for pricing. 

The profit of the private sector amounts to the difference between the 
cost and market prices, which are legally secure since the minimum price 
of food grains is higher than the subsidized price of the Nepal Food Cor- 
poration. In other words, the intersection of the MC (marginal cost) and 
MR (marginal revenue) curves determine the maximum profit for the pri- 
vate sector. The procurement price of both the Corporation and the pri- 
vate sector is determined by market forces, but the supply price varies 
because of the subsidy policy of the government and the small amount of 


11. The local food distribution networks of the Nepal Food Corporation (NFC) are made 
up of cooperatives, local businessmen, and also the representatives of the local panchayat. In 
the district-level Food Management Committee there is representation from the president of 
the District Panchayat as the chairman and the official of the NFC as member secretary, but 
the chief district officer has a decisive role in actual food distribution. 
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FIGURE 1 
NFC = Nepal Food Corporation; PVT = Private Sector. 


distribution by the Corporation. The monopoly position of the private sec- 
tor gives virtual control over the market operation, resulting in artificial 
scarcity and pricing mechanisms that interrupt the irregular supply of food 
grains and create uncertainty in the minds of the people. The food prob- 


lem the country faced was partly a result of the private sector’s unfair 
trade practices. 


Politicking 
Politicization within the National Panchayat is a new development, partic- 
ularly after the 1979 reforms were introduced in the panchayat system. 
The whole politicization process can be put into three main groups: 
(1) politicization from within the panchayat (partyless) system; 
(2) politicization from the advocates of the multiparty system; and 
(3) politicization from the “hard line” supporters of the panchayat system 
from outside the National Panchayat or panchayat organs. For the sake of 
analysis this politicization process is described here as “opposition poli- 
tics,” a conflict between the government and its critics, and in this article 
refers mainly to criticism of the government’s policy and program regard- 
ing the food crisis. Opposition from within the panchayat system, i.e., 
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from the National Panchayat, is a natural outcome of the inherent flaws in 
the new system based as it is on the irreconcilable combination of mul- 
tiparty democratic features borrowed from other systems. The structural 
change in the panchayat system after the national referendum provided 
space for opposition politics within the National Panchayat, and dissident 
members took up the food crisis as an important issue with which to criti- 
cize the Thapa government, blaming his cabinet for inefficiency and negli- 
gence. There was an impression that the “group opposed to Prime 
Minister Thapa are also believed to have a hand in the crisis. They are 
said to have taken part in the hoarding of grain to complicate matters for 
the government already facing daily demonstrations against the food 
shortages.” !? The continuous individual attacks ultimately converged into 
the Group of 87. These members of the National Panchayat expressed 
deep concern about the food crisis, passed a resolution condemning the 
government for its gross inefficiency and negligence, and demanded an im- 
mediate discussion in accordance with Article 77 of the constitution. 13 
While criticizing the government, one member went to the extent of say- 
ing, “if no food, take bribe. Leave the Chair.”!4 Another interesting epi- 
sode was the strong protest from the Central Cooperation Vigilance 
Committee formed by the government to arouse public awareness about 
the artificial food scarcity, extend cooperation to the government in food 
procurement, enforce a ban on exports, ensure impartiality in the distribu- 
tion of food grains, and expedite food supplies to the food deficit areas. 
As mentioned earlier, the food crisis reached its peak toward the middle 
of fiscal year 1982-83 when the total national deficit was about 110,000 
metric tons of food grains. Some 50 out of 75 districts were facing a severe 
food crisis. Hence, it was easy for dissident members of the National 
Panchayat to politicize the food issue; they found the 33rd session of the 
National Panchayat the opportune time to raise their voices against Prime 
Minister Thapa. A 16-member committee met the minister of supply to 
express dissatisfaction with the food distribution arrangements. These 
members demanded that a public works program be launched immediately 
in districts where people lacked purchasing power. They also suggested 
that the district level Food Management Committee (established in 1982 
to tackle the food problem in the districts) should have more public repre- 
sentation with official members playing only an advisory role.!5 This indi- 


12. The Telegraph (Calcutta), October 28, 1982. 

13. See Nabin Khabar (Kathmandu), July 16, 1982. 

14. Matribhumi (Kathmandu weekly), August 22, 1982. 

15. The Rising Nepal, July 23, 1982. These members requested the government to provide 
emergency arrangements for such districts as Accham, Parbat, Solokhumbo, Panchthar, 
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cated that even these committees, which were formed by the government, 
did not extend their support to solve the food problem. Thapa’s opponents 
from within the panchayat system went to the extent of organizing demon- 
strations in various places such as the Dhanusa district, one of the districts 
seriously affected ‘by the illegal export of rice.! Similarly, critics of the 
government organized a huge demonstration in Kathmandu in May 1983 
where a number of speakers criticized the food policy and demanded 
Prime Minister Thapa’s immediate resignation. 17 

Severe criticism outside the panchayat system centered on the two out- 
lawed political parties, the Nepali Congress and the Communist Party. 
Leaders charged that the critical situation was the outcome of suppressing 
the people. K. P. Bhattarai and G. P. Koirala, the chairman and the gen- 
eral secretary, respectively, of the Nepali Congress Party, issued state- 
ments saying that if adequate measures were not taken their forces would 
take appropriate steps to protest the government.!® The pro-Nepali Con- 
gress student organization held a demonstration in Biratnagar, the biggest 
and most politically sensitive city in the Terai, against the rising prices of 
food grains and the shortages.!? The Nepali Congress’ 1982 convention 
passed a resolution demanding that the government take immediate steps 
to solve the food crisis, and the convention also urged that farmers be 
exempt from land taxes.2° The Communist Party’s student organizations 
(both pro-Chinese and pro-Russian) made unsuccessful attempts to hold 
demonstrations in Pokhara and Biratnagar against the mass suffering 
caused by soaring prices and food shortages.*! The protests from the 
banned political parties were not aimed at the prime minister personally 
since, in the opinion of their leaders, the food crisis was the outcome of the 
system and hence could not be solved without eliminating it. Neverthe- 
less, their protests added fuel to the fire in the National Panchayat. 

Social workers and political leaders of banned minor parties also at- 
tacked the government for its inability to deal with the food problem. One 
senior leader of a small political party charged: 


Doti, Moang, Kailali, Kanchanpur, Synja, Madgi, Baglung, end Kaski where crops were 
damaged by hailstorms. 

16. Matribhumi, August 22, 1983. 

17. One of the speakers at the rally who now holds an important portfolio in the Chand 
cabinet had asked: “What happened to the 60,000 metric tons of food grains from the 
friendly countries on the ground of food shortages in the country? Who had received it and 
where was it distributed?” The Rising Nepal, May 22, 1983. 

18. Rahasya (Kathmandu), August 25, 1982. 

19. Rastra Pukar (weekly), September 17, 1982. 

20. Rastra Pukar, December 9, 1982. 

21. Matribhumi, October 11, 1982. 
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The nation faces food and other problems today. The Nepali people, therefore, 
want a thorough change [in the political system] not the patchwork solution. 
They are no longer satisfied with speeches, assurances, and commissions. From 
time to time I have said this system should be put to an end. I demand a mul- 
tiparty system. Democracy can be attained only through political parties.?? 


A joint statement by various personalities, heterogeneous in terms of polit- 
ical beliefs and alliances, showed bitter reaction against the malfunctioning 
of the government in the management of food. The signers asked for im- 
mediate regularization of the supply of food grains and price controls.?3 
Former Prime Minister T. P Acharya in a separate statement said that a 
three-party system representing the interests of capitalists, the middle 
class, and the proletariat is essential to solve the crisis Nepal was facing.2* 
R. K. Shaha, another politician, stated: 


No economic reforms are possible in a developing country without political re- 
forms. Foreign assistance only aggravates economic disparities and injustice in- 
stead of promoting development, if the political system is not people-oriented. 
A broad-based people’s movement is essential for the restoration of democracy 
and solution of problems facing the country.?° 


A group of 25 like-minded hardliners comprising former prime minis- 
ters and both former and present members of the National Panchayat 
united to help solve the food crisis and strengthen the panchayat system.”® 
But unity gave way to criticism as their political strategy because of the 
fear that the agitation and opposition brought about by the food and other 
economic problems might compel the king to take steps toward making 
the panchayat system more democratic. They advocated that the king 
should be all powerful and the present system should not entertain any 
sort of anti-panchayat politics. Their main differences with Thapa lay in 
his tilt (that is what they charged) toward liberalization within the 
panchayat system, and the food crisis was one of the issues these panchas 
used as their instrument of opposition. The hardliners’ main political 
objectives are to counteract pressure from the pro-multiparty group, oust 
Thapa, and retain the old panchayat system with only hard-core pancha 


22. D. R. Regmi. See Jan Jagriti, September 26, 1982. 

23. The personalities are T. P. Acharya, Mrs. S. Pradhan, R. K. Shaha, T. L. Amatya, and 
H. B. B. C. See Matribhumi, August 31, 1982. 

24. Nepal Bhasa Patrika, November 4, 1982. 

25. Ibid., November 4, 1982. 

26. Naya Kiran, October 8, 1982. Also see Matribhumi, September 21, 1982. M. P. 
Koirala, the elder half brother of the late prime minister B. P. Koirala, had urged the people 
to cooperate in eliminating artificial scarcity, price hikes, and blackmarketeering. Ma- 
tribhumi, August 22, 1982. 
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workers, most of them former workers of the banned Communist Party 
who joined the panchayat by denouncing multiparty politics. This group 
represents those people who see no way to get elected to the House or 
maintain their political existence so long as the status quo holds or the 
panchayat system moves toward more democratization. Most of these ele- 
ments are disguised panchas who have no faith in the functioning of de- 
mocracy in Nepal; they have become vulnerable in the hands of some big 
powers. It is this connection that puts them in a politically significant 
position despite the fact that they have no chance of being elected either in 
the present condition or in the future if the system adopts more democratic 
elements. 

Politicization of the food crisis by political forces with varying and con- 
flicting interests ultimately fulfilled the objective of Thapa’s opponents to 
oust him. However, the political process and system were not changed. 
While the food crisis was one of the reasons for the fall of Thapa’s govern- 
ment, the successor government headed by L. B. Chand was fully aware of 
the dangers of continued politicization of the crisis, which did not abate 
until winter 1983. In view of this danger, the new prime minister in his 
first press conference said: “The Government will strive to forge ahead 
through unity and coordination among Panchas. Special attention will be 
given to the adequate supply of food grains and other sale of commodi- 
ties.”27 Although just one week after formation of the new government a 
signature campaign was started to try to dislodge it, the food crisis was not 
made an important weapon. Those who launched the campaign had been 
cabinet members in the Thapa government and it would have been demor- 
alizing for them to talk about food problems immediately. However, a 
vote of no confidence was registered at the National Panchayat Secretariat 
on August 22, 1983, signed by 53 members. The main reasons as stated in 
the motion were that the new government had encouraged corruption and 
undermined unity among panchas.?® But fortunately for the new govern- 
ment, “wait-and-see” politics prevailed until the winter harvest, which was 
so good?’ that the food crisis disappeared from the economic and political 
scene. This occurred despite the fact that chronically deficit areas were 
under more severe food shortages than in the previous year or during the 


27. The Rising Nepal, July 21, 1982. 

28. See Matribhumi, August 25, 1983. 

29. As reported in the Economic Survey for the fiscat year 1983-84, “in the current fiscal 
year 1983-84 the index of production of major crops has increased by 18 percent over the last 
fiscal year to 116.4 percent whilst the total areas under crops has increased by 1.4 percent.” 
See Economic Survey, 1983-84, p. 9. 
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Thapa administration, but shortages were not felt in politically sensitive 
areas such as Kathmandu and other cities in the Terai region. 


Government Efforts 

Only when the food crisis became rampant did the government realize that 
immediate steps must be taken to tackle politicization of the problem. It 
was in fact alleged by Thapa supporters that a deliberate move was con- 
cocted to politicize the food issue.2° Whatever the motive, the government 
started to address the problem, the first measure?! coming into force on 
June 22, 1982, when a ban on rice exports was imposed, followed by a ban 
on internal procurement by the private sector. As dissent grew in the Na- 
tional Panchayat session, the government constituted a Central Food 
Management Committee and formulated a six-month emergency measure 
providing for about 40,000 metric tons of food to be imported from foreign 
countries through both bilateral and multilateral agencies. In an attempt 
to make food grains available for internal consumption, the government 
announced a minimum price for coarse and fine paddy at Rs. 178 and 185 
per quintal (one quintal = 100 kilograms), respectively.32 These prices 
took into consideration the interests of the farmers, the seasonal price in- 
dex, price levels in different regions, prices fixed by India, transportation 
costs, and the procurement policy of the government. The rates were mar- 
ginally higher than prices fixed in India in 1982, the rationale being that 
this would curb the seepage of paddy to India. 

Foreign aid has been the major source of financing developmental activi- 
ties in Nepal since the early 1950s. If, in the 1980s, foreign aid is used to 
meet food requirements, the balance of payments constraint probably will 
become critical. The total food aid commitment made until the end of 
February 1983 is shown in Table 4. It was expected that the quantity of 
food grain assistance could reach 65,000 metric tons by the time the 1983 
winter crop was available for internal consumption. This crop would suf- 
fice for about six months since there were predictions of low production in 
1983-84. However, the flow of foreign assistance and the good 1983 win- 
ter harvest enabled the government to avert a crisis at least for a short 
time. But many districts in the Terai and the hills were severely affected 


30. Matribhumi, August 22, 1982. 

31. With the coming of Nepal’s new year, the government realized they faced a possible 
crisis, and with a view to distributing food grains during the crisis period, the Nepal Food 
Corporation stopped selling rice. Permission to sell the rice from the Terai region was with- 
drawn. 

32. The Rising Nepal, December 18, 1982. 
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TABLE 4 Foreign Aid Commitment for Food Aid 


In Cash Agreement In Kind Agreement 
Donors Amount Donors Metric Tons 
Australia 100,000 (Australian $) India 10,000 (rice loan) 
Republic of Korea 30,000 (U.S. $) Japan 6,024 (rice) 
Saudi Arabia 5,000,000 (U.S. $) Pakistan 600 (rice + wheat) 
Japan 385,000 (Nepali Rs.) Austria 4,000 (wheat) 
U.K. 450,000 (Nepali Rs.) US. 10,000 (wheat) 
UNDP 30,000 (U.S. $) France 1,000 (wheat) 
China 2,000 (corn) 
Italy 7,000 (rice + wheat) 
EEC 12,000 (rice) 


UNWFP _ 10,000 (wheat) 
Burma 1,000 (rice) 
Thailand 300 (rice) 
Indonesia 1,000 (rice) 


SOURCE: Nepal Food Corporation and The Rising Nepal, October 8, 1982. 


by the 1983 drought,?? and the emergency procurement policy being expe- 
dited by the government did not make much headway in procuring inter- 
nally the targeted quantity of food grains. 

To avert a political crisis, the ministers concerned were giving speeches 
claiming the food shortages were being met. When charges from the 
panchayat opposition group were brought to the government, it was said 
that the shortage was due to drought and not inflation,>+ prompting the 
former prime minister to remind the government that adverse weather 
conditions had also caused sharp deterioration in previous production. 
Further, existing prices of paddy had gone up to more than Rs. 250 per 
quintal while the official minimum price was Rs. 178 and Rs. 185, respec- 
tively, for the coarse and fine paddy. On the other hand, the price of rice 
was not regulated and controlled by the government. Even the rice sup- 
plied by the Food Corporation, which bears an official price tag, is not 


33. The government has announced that “due to the shortage of food grains in the hills 
and mountains of the kingdom, the distribution of food grains purchased from the surplus 
areas and sold at subsidised price cannot be continued for a long time on a permanent basis. 
Hence priority has been accorded to increase the food production in the hills.” See Economic 
Survey, 1982-83, p. 12. 

34. The former minister of finance and supply (in the Thapa Cabinet) stated that the 
drought had damaged the maize and summer grain crops by about 7% each. Gorkhapatra 
(official daily), August 23, 1982. 
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fully controlled because, as stated earlier, it is generally higher when it is 
sold by traders. Considering the then existing price of rice, which was Rs. 
5.50 per kilogram, the milling, and the incidental expenses, the new sup- 
port price could give a profit of more than 100 Rs. per quintal to mill 
owners and retailers. This is clear exploitation of the farmers and cheating 
of the common masses, and it widens the gap between the business com- 
munity and the peasants or small farmers who are falling to the rock-bot- 
tom level of poverty. The present government has not yet been able to 
devise a sound food policy. Except for some budgetary adjustments, there 
is no effective food program to put into effect if the 1982-83 situation re- 
curs. A look at the budget policy shows that the government is concerned 
about combating inflation, but without an increase in the food supply com- 
mensurate with the growth in demand, anti-inflationary measures will only 
reduce employment opportunities. What the new government has done is 
to increase the regulated supply of food grains in places such as Kath- 
mandu and other sensitive areas, seemingly at the expense of deficit areas. 
The continuous furor in the National Panchayat and the reaction of the 
outlawed parties relating to food problems seemed likely to get beyond the 
government’s control. The summoning of former Prime Minister Thapa 
by King Birendra in 1983 for a briefing on the food situation in the coun- 
try brought to the fore the acuteness of the situation and the need to re- 
spond immediately in a systematic manner to the challenge it posed to the 
government. 


Conclusion 

Nothing can be so serious for an agricultural country like Nepal than to 
fall into the grip of a food crisis. It invites both political and economic 
chaos arising out of social unrest and the disruption of all development 
efforts. If a food crisis would create an atmosphere for an improved sys- 
tem of government, things would improve in the future, but should a vio- 
lent upheaval occur, national sovereignty would be in danger because of 
the strategic location of the country. 

Due to the good monsoons, the food problem has somewhat disap- 
peared, giving temporary relief to the government. However, it cannot 
rely on sheer fortune. A consistent increase in production of food grains 
requires a long-term agricultural strategy consisting of realistic projections 
of population growth and food production for a period of at least 10 years, 
and including the anticipation of drought and other variables. The policy 
of heavy reliance on food aid should be gradually discouraged. Assistance 
could be sought, but for the purpose of directly increasing the production 
of food grains in the country, not merely for consumption. Necessary poli- 
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cies are those that would (1) increase investment through foreign technical 
and financial assistance in irrigation, roads, and electricity in rural areas; 
(2) increase distribution of agricultural inputs; (3) extend agricultural 
credits, mainly to marginal and small farmers; (4) integrate pocket econo- 
mies by inducing farmers to undertake other income-generating activities 
in the agricultural sector; and (5) link industry more directly to the agri- 
cultural sector so as to raise rural income. Such economic policies should 
be implemented in a more decentralized manner. 

Similarly, the government should take harsh legal action against black 
marketeers and hoarders of essential commodities. The volume of private 
sector transaction in food grains should be reduced or more competition 
should be allowed. In a shortage economy it is not socially desirable to 
fully privatize the essential commodities. The distribution capacity of the 
Nepal Food Corporation should be increased. It should not confine itself 
to the distribution of food grains; rather it should establish a close link 
with other agencies dealing with the agricultural sector. This might help 
the Corporation devise an efficient national food distribution policy based 
on social equity. Policy formulation with irresponsible implementation 
does not help solve the problem. A strong sense of nation building, partic- 
ularly in those who are at the helm of national affeirs, and a strong polit- 
ical commitment on the part of those who formulate national economic 
policies are important. But this does not come automatically; a wholly 
accountable political system is needed. National economic problems such 
as food crises cannot be solved unless there is mass participation in the 
decision-making process. And mass political participation is not possible 
in the present political system in Nepal. So before a food crisis could itself 
become a cause of political instability in the country, care should be taken 
to avert it first politically and then economically. 





CHINESE POLICY TOWARD BURMA 
AND INDONESIA 


A Post-Mao Perspective 


Wayne Bert 








Chinese policy toward the superpowers, having under- 
gone several reorientations since 1949, recently has been directed toward 
achieving more balance in China’s relations with the United States and the 
USSR. Policy toward noncommunist states in Southeast Asia has also un- 
dergone shifts, but those policies have not always responded to fluctuations 
in relations with the superpowers. It is particularly instructive to look at 
Chinese policy toward Burma and Indonesia in the post-Mao period, both 
for what we can learn about policy toward two countries with different 
international and domestic orientations, and to compare post-Mao policy 
with earlier policy. Enough time has passed since the Sino-U.S. rap- 
prochement in 1972 and the death of Mao in 1976 to show a definite direc- 
tion in Chinese policy toward these two countries. I intend first to sketch a 
brief history of China’s policy toward both Burma and Indonesia in the 
context of each country’s attitude toward China as well as the rest of the 
world, then examine in more detail Chinese policy toward the two coun- 
tries over the past ten years. Since Burma and Indonesia have somewhat 
different domestic and international orientations, I will be able to make 
some generalizations about Chinese policy since Mao toward the Asian 
noncommunist Third World. 


Chinese Policy Toward Burma 
Chinese policy toward Burma since 1949 can be divided into four stages. 
The first reflects the revolutionary enthusiasm of the initial foreign policy 
of the People’s Republic of China. In line with its policy toward pro-West- 
ern and neutralist Asia as a whole, the Chinese attacked Burma and Prime 
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Minister U Nu as reactionary bourgeoisie who were lackeys of the United 
States and should be overthrown through revolution. This period was 
short-lived, and in the early 1950s the conciliatory Bandung policy, calcu- 
lated to increase Chinese influence in the Third World by appealing to 
neutrals, was put in place and the Chinese ceased their attacks on Burma, 
increased interaction between the two countries, and actively began to ap- 
peal to the Burmese as a friendly neighbor. The Chinese stressed the long 
history of friendship between the two countries, inaugurated economic and 
cultural relations, and paid tribute to Burma as a neutral state resisting 
imperialist ties and influence. A Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation 
was signed which settled a long-standing boundary dispute between the 
two countries. The settlement was quite favorable to Rangoon, and in- 
cluded financial aid as an added incentive. China’s policy of rewarding 
Burma for not establishing military ties with the West and refraining from 
blatantly challenging Chinese positions and interests continued into the 
1960s when the Cultural Revolution intervened. 

The third stage of Sino-Burmese relations, inaugurated by the Cultural 
Revolution, contributed considerably to the detericration of the relation- 
ship. Two communist-led insurrections and numerous ethnic rebellions 
had plagued the Burmese government ever since independence in 1948. 
The Chinese did what they could to encourage some of the insurgents and 
gave direct support to the White Flag communist movement, which was 
unambiguously committed to the overthrow of the government and the 
restructuring of the society of Burma. As the Cultural Revolution reached 
its peak in mid-1967, the Chinese launched virulent verbal attacks on the 
Burmese government, gave all-out support to the White Flag insurgents 
and other revolutionary organizations, and mobilized the overseas Chinese 
living in Burma for demonstrations and other disruptive activities in sup- 
port of China and the Cultural Revolution. These actions persisted for the 
next two years and alienated the Burmese. 

As the excesses of the Cultural Revolution waned, the Chinese moved to 
restore the status quo ante. Particularly important was a visit by Prime 
Minister Ne Win to Beijing in August 1971, and Sino-Burmese cultural, 
economic, and political relations eventually assumed much the proportions 
that had characterized them for the 15 years prior to the Cultural Revolu- 
tion.! This initiated the fourth phase of Chinese policy toward Burma. 

As for the Burmese, one can identify two major phases in their foreign 
policy, seemingly unrelated to the varying emphases of the Chinese. From 
the beginning of its existence as an independent nation until 1962, Burma 


1. For more detail on early Sino-Burmese relations, see Wayne Bert, “Chinese Relations 
with Burma and Indonesia,” Asian Survey, 15:6 June 1975), pp. 474-480. 
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had varied and diverse foreign relations and a relatively open cultural, 
political, and economic system. Burma had a diversified export and im- 
port trade, received aid from a variety of sources, and encouraged tourism. 
It also was the setting for competition among the Soviet, U.S., and Chinese 
embassies in the dissemination and promotion of books, periodicals, and 
films that favorably portrayed each culture and social system. Following 
the 1962 coup by General Ne Win, however, the situation changed sub- 
stantially. Foreign trade was nationalized, the number of trade treaties 
declined significantly, there was no more foreign investment, and much of 
the economy itself was nationalized. Diplomatic activity fell off sharply, 
foreign correspondents left, tourism fell drastically, censorship was in- 
creased, embassy libraries closed, and fewer students went abroad. Only 
China remained an important aid supplier. In short, Burma was sealed off 
from almost all outside contacts and became known as the recluse or her- 
mit state. The two exceptions to this generalization were the diversity of 
trade, which continued, and Ne Win’s regular travel abroad.* 

Some relaxation of this pattern occurred in the late 1960s and early 
1970s as Burma sought financial assistance from abroad and allowed in- 
creased contacts between its people and the rest of the world. But the 
basic pattern of isolation continued. It is safe to assume that there was 
little causal relationship between the shifts in Chinese policy toward 
Burma and the shift in Burma’s general orientation from a relatively open 
society to a closed and isolated one. Chinese policy toward Burma was 
stable and positive in the early 1960s and could not be blamed for a change 
in Burma’s stance toward the world. On the other hand, Burma’s shift to 
a more isolated stance after 1963 cannot be construed as contributing to 
the Chinese antagonism of the Cultural Revolution period. The hostile 
policy toward Burma was similar to that toward other Asian countries. In 
any case, the hermetic posture Burma adopted was not hostile toward Bei- 
jing, as Burma continued to maintain scrupulously correct relations with 
China. If anything, the posture was beneficial to China in that the Bur- 
mese were now more dependent on the Chinese than ever, no longer being 
able to count on outside contacts and involvement to counter Beijing’s in- 
fluence. China became the major aid supplier in the 1960s. 

By almost any indicator, China’s relations with Burma improved stead- 
ily after Ne Win’s 1971 trip to China and have continued to be excellent. 
From the early 1970s a pattern of real and symbolic interaction that is at 
least as euphoric as that of the pre-Cultural Revolution period has been 


2. An extended discussion of this transformation of Burmese foreign policy appears in K.J. 
Holsti, “From Diversification to Isolation: Burma, 1963-7,” in Holsti, ed., Why Nations 
Realign: Foreign Policy Restructuring in the Postwar World (Boston: Allen & Unwin, 1982). 
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evident. Indicators of this are the cultural and diplomatic exchanges and 
activities, economic relations, Burma’s careful distancing of itself from any 
activity or relationship that would upset the Chinese, and China’s lauda- 
tory comments about Burma. The Chinese have devoted an extraordinary 
amount of press coverage to Burma, and it has been unfailingly positive.3 
The coverage of government delegation visits, private delegations of all 
kinds, sports contests, exhibitions, congratulatory telegrams and messages, 
and the official and political visits between the two countries has been reg- 
ular and voluminous. The visit of Zhou Enlai’s widow, National People’s 
Congress Vice Chairman Deng Yingjao, in February 1977 was extensively 
reported. The popularity of this visit in both Burma and China may have 
been partly due to the knowledge by both sides that it was Zhou Enlai who 
tried to keep Sino-Burmese relations on an even keel during the Cultural 
Revolution, and that it was the return to his moderate approach to foreign 
policy that made the resumption of cordial relations possible.*+ During a 
visit by Burmese President Ne Win to China in April 1977, Vice Premier 
Li Xiannian clearly spelled out the reasons for Chinese satisfaction with 
Burmese foreign policy: 


Under President U Ne Win’s leadership, the Burmese government has, over a 
long period, persisted in an independent and nonaligned foreign policy, devel- 
oped friendly relations and cooperation with other third world countries and 
resolutely opposed the imperialist and hegemonist policy of aggression and ex- 
pansion. This is highly admired and appreciated by the Chinese government 
and people. 


He lauded the five principles of peaceful coexistence, on which Sino-Bur- 
mese relations are based, and the paukphaw (kinship) type friendship be- 
tween the two countries. Ne Win stated that both countries accepted the 
“principles of peaceful coexistence” and resolved to strengthen the tradi- 
tional Sino-Burmese friendship. Several days later Li Xiannian gave Ne 
Win credit for making a “new contribution” to the development of 
friendly relations between the two countries, and expressed confidence that 
the magnificent edifice of Sino-Burmese friendship would be further con- 
solidated and that the two peoples would live in friendship for genera- 
tions. The same themes were developed by the New China News Agency 


3. See, for instance, New China News Agency (Xinhua), October 2, 1974, in Survey of 
People’s Republic of China Press (SPRCP), 5716:113: Xinhua, October 7, 1974, SPRCP, 
§721:183; and Renmin Ribao (RMRB), November 10, 1975, SPRCP, 5979:146-148. 

4. See Xinhua, February 5, 1977, SPRCP, 6280:31; Xinhua, February 6, 1977, SPRCP, 
6281:63; Xinhua, February 9, 1977, SPRCP, 6283:147. 

5. Xinhua, April 27, 1977, SPRCP, 6336:106-107. Xinhua, May 1, 1977, SPRCP, 
6339:288. - 
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(Xinhua) prior to Ne Win’s stop in China in September en route to North 
Korea. 

As if to fulfill Chinese expectations that Burma would continue to fol- 
low its nonaligned foreign policy, Burma withdrew from the nonaligned 
movement at the Havana meeting when the movement in 1979 became 
closely identified with the Soviet Union. This is a direct indication of how 
seriously Rangoon takes its obligation to remain impartial in the disputes 
among the great powers and ensure that it does not jeopardize its relations 
with China. An October 3, 1980, Renmin Ribao (RMRB) article devel- 
oped another theme that China is fond of bringing up in discussing Sino- 
Burmese relations—the settlement of the border dispute and the signing of 
the 1969 Friendship and Nonaggression Treaty between the two countries. 
Recalling that Burma was the first country to voluntarily sign such a 
treaty ending a boundary dispute, RMRB called this agreement a “‘shin- 
ning example” and noted that the Chinese have since made similar settle- 
ments with Pakistan, Nepal, Mongolia, and Afghanistan. It said a “golden 
bond of friendship” has developed between the Chinese and Burmese peo- 
ple.” It neglected to add that given the disparity in size between the two 
countries, and China’s active interest in the internal insurgency in Burma, 
the “friendship” is hardly one between equals. The Burmese are well 
aware of the adverse consequence of alienating the Chinese and scrupu- 
lously avoid doing so. 

The favorable rhetoric and the extensive press reporting on relations be- 
tween the two countries has been matched by the number and frequency of 
diplomatic visits. Before his death Zhou Enlai visited Burma nine times, 
and Ne Win has visited China twelve times. In addition, visits by the Bur- 
mese prime minister to China, and the visits of the foreign ministers and 
cabinet members between countries are numerous and frequent. The Chi- 
nese are also careful to report occasions when the ambassadors from both 
countries hold receptions or diplomatic meetings, or other interactions oc- 
cur between Burmese and Chinese citizens. Most recently, Burmese Presi- 
dent San Yu visited China in October 1984, PRC President Li Xiannian 
visited Burma in March 1985, and Ne Win, in his role as head of the ruling 
Socialist Program Party, also visited China in the spring of 1985. 

Scanning the record of diplomatic interaction over the past ten years 
and the Chinese commentary on Burma and its relations with China, it is 
hard to find any instance when the Chinese have not been solicitous, 


6. William L. Scully and Frank N. Trager, “Burma 1979: Reversing the Trend,” Asian 
Survey, 20:2 (February 1980), p. 173. 

7. RMRB, October 3, 1980, Foreign Broadcast Information Service, China-Daily Report 
(FBIS, CHI-DR ), October 10, 1980, E1. 
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friendly, and anxious to further relations. Of course this is not because the 
Chinese are benign or concerned with Burma’s interests. It is because the 
Chinese recognize that the Burmese are anxious to placate them that they 
prefer to ensure, by the use of the carrot rather than the stick, that Burma 
remains a good neighbor. A particularly significant indicator of China’s 
attitudes was its attempt to stay neutral in the exchange of charges be- 
tween Burma and North Korea following the bombing of the South Ko- 
rean presidential party visiting Burma.® 

Burma’s stand on major international political issues indicates it has 
given the Chinese little reason to fear its opposition in any matter impor- 
tant to them. It opposed the Soviet Union’s invasion of Afghanistan. It 
denounced the Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea and supported the 
seating of the Pol Pot regime representative at the U.N. in 1979. Burma 
managed, however, to be absent for the 1980 vote. Rangoon was con- 
cerned about the Chinese war against Vietnam, as well as Chinese military 
support for the Khmer Rouge through Thailand and Chinese pressure on 
Thailand to maintain a strong stance against Vietnam.? Naturally, Burma 
discreetly refrains from public commentary about these fears. 

Burma has also maintained its distance from the Soviets. In 1977, a 
purge of pro-Soviet elements in the ruling Socialist Program Party took 
place and East European diplomatic missions were placed under surveil- 
lance. As the nonaligned countries moved toward Moscow, Burma cur- 
tailed Soviet bloc aid and improved relations with the United States. As 
the Indian government’s pro-Soviet positions on Kempuchea and Afghani- 
stan became clear, the Burmese closed an Indian consulate in Mandalay 
and allowed former leader U Nu to come home from exile in India. U Nu 
made public statements supporting Burma’s withdrawal from the 
nonaligned movement. In general, Burma’s relations with the Soviet 
Union have been cool but correct.!° 

For the past few years, trade with China has been limited. It was higher 
in the pre-Cultural Revolution period and in the early 1970s, but almost 
never over 10% of Burma’s total trade, and the trade flow is consistently 
in China’s favor. China has given considerable economic aid to Burma, 
but Chinese economic aid to all Third World countries, including Burma, 


8. Rodney Tasker, “Strained Neutrality,” Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER), January 
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fell off in the last part of the 1970s in favor of military aid.!! In 1978, 
China had 125 economic technicians in Burma.!? 

A perennial problem in relations between Burma and China has been 
the latter’s support for Chinese-backed revolutionary and insurrectionist 
movements in Burma, most notably the Burmese Communist Party 
(BCP). For the most part, this support has been low-key and subordinate 
to the most important Chinese objective, maintaining good relations with 
the Burmese government. Nonetheless, it has involved material, moral, 
and propaganda support, and it continued without interruption through- 
out the 1970s. The overt support for insurrection that developed in 1967 
soon gave way to the more discreet methods characteristic of the pre-Cul- 
tural Revolution period, but the continuation of Chinese support for the 
BCP after Ne Win’s trip to Beijing in 1971 was remarkable and disturbing 
to Burma. The Chinese press in the mid-1970s was replete with greetings 
from the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) to its comrades in Burma, and 
texts of greetings, congratulations, or condolences from the Burmese Com- 
munist Party (BCP) to various leaders in China. Communist Party Chair- 
man Hua Guofeng even met with Chairman Thakin Ba Thein Tin and 
Vice Chairman Thakin Pe Tint of the BCP in November 1976.13 The dual 
policy of supporting insurgency while at the same time maintaining good 
relations with the Burmese government, which originated during the Ban- 
dung period in the mid-1950s, continued unchanged into the post-Cultural 
Revolution period of renewed cordial relations. After the death of Mao, 
however, as Deng Xiaoping consolidated his power, that policy began to 
change. By 1980, messages to and from the BCP had ceased appearing in 
the Chinese press. When Zhao Ziyang visited Burma and Thailand in 
1981, he sought to reassure those countries that China would not interfere 
in their internal affairs and would try to prevent those “problems left over 
from the past” from interfering with good relations. Zhao Ziyang report- 
edly told the Thais that China would regard communist insurgency in 
Thailand as an internal problem and would give the communists only 
moral support. Wu Xugian also gave assurances during his March 1984 
trip to Burma and Malaysia, disavowing all but moral ties with the Malay- 


11. Harry Harding, “China and the Third World: From Revolution to Containment,” in 
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sian Communist Party, but he continued to justify party-to-party relations 
with revolutionary movements. 14 

China apparently pressured the BCP to engage in talks with Ne Win, 
albeit unsuccessful ones, thus putting the BCP in a difficult position since 
the Chinese pushed for moderation of the guerrilla warfare strategy they 
had supported for so long. There may be several reasons for China revis- 
ing its priorities toward Burma in favor of good relations with the govern- 
ment, such as the 1979 war with Vietnam and the necessity to support 
Kampuchea against Vietnam. But the biggest factor is the rise of Deng 
Xiaoping and the realization that China’s old guerrilla warfare strategy is 
incompatible with the new priorities in both domestic and foreign policy. 
Singapore’s prime minister Lee Kuan Yew accurately stated the most 
likely reason for China’s new priorities: The Chinese have come to the 
conclusion that support for insurgencies through communist proxies “is a 
waste of time and money.”!5 The government of Burma is not completely 
Satisfied that China’s support for the BCP has ceased and the issue will 
continue to be treated cautiously, but the present situation is a definite 
improvement over the past. 


Chinese Policy Toward Indonesia 
Chinese and Indonesian foreign policies were compatible and complemen- 
tary in the early 1960s, but since the coup d’état by the army in 1965 
against the radical and pro-Chinese Sukarno government, relations have 
yet to be normalized. After 1949, the Chinese initially condemned the par- 
liamentary Indonesian government as a bourgeois, proimperialist lackey of 
the United States, just as in the case of Burma. This hard line soon gave 
way to the Bandung policy of courting neutrals, which was most successful 
with Indonesia. The “guided democracy” that emerged under Sukarno 
grew increasingly radical and more pro-Chinese as Sukarno made common 
cause with the pro-Beijing Communist Party of Indonesia (PKI) and be- 
gan to rely heavily on it for domestic support, while simultaneously be- 
coming more isolated from the mainstream of international politics and 
increasingly closer to Beijing. The Chinese were the beneficiaries of a 
windfall, since the semi-alliance with Jakarta gave them substantial influ- 
ence by virtue of Indonesia’s disproportionate strength among countries of 


14. For more detail on the diminution of Beijing’s support for the BCP, see also William 
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Southeast Asia. To be sure, there were problems; one of these flared into a 
series of major incidents in 1959 when discrimination against the three 
million Chinese residents in Indonesia provoked Beijing’s anger and 
threatened the relationship. The cooperation of Indonesia was sufficiently 
important to Beijing, however, to cause the Chinese eventually to swallow 
their pride and resume the relationship. 

The army-led coup in 1965 drastically changed Indonesian foreign pol- 
icy. While relations with China were not formally broken off, neither 
country had representation in the other’s capital. Indonesia became cau- 
tiously pro-Western. The events of the Cultural Revolution in China, dur- 
ing which the Chinese vigorously attacked Indonesia, only reinforced 
Indonesian suspicions of China, and many Indonesians feared it might try 
to regain its influence in the archipelago. Beijing moved quickly in the 
1970s to normalize relations with former antagonists, including Malaysia, 
Thailand, and the Philippines. The world view had altered in Beijing and 
there was a new orientation toward the superpowers. For Beijing’s pur- 
poses a radical government in Indonesia was no longer necessary. Neu- 
trality or “nonalignment” could now be an obstacle to Chinese objectives. 
Having defined the Soviet Union as the main threat, a pro-Western gov- 
ernment could serve China’s purposes well, and Beijing wasted no time in 
making overtures to the Suharto regime.!® 

Unlike other Southeast Asian countries, however, Indonesia was not yet 
ready to respond to such overtures, and its attitude toward normalization 
of relations with China has remained fundamentally unchanged. As For- 
eign Minister Mochtar Kusumaatmadja put it in January 1983, Indonesia 
is in principle ready to normalize relations with China, and has been wait- 
ing for an opportune time so that the normalization will not upset develop- 
ment and stability in Indonesia. !7 

Several initiatives to normalize relations have been aborted, often be- 
cause of domestic opposition. In 1978 President Suharto indicated his in- 
tention to prepare the way for normalization, but domestic opposition and 
concern over Chinese support for insurrection in Southeast Asia stopped 
this effort. In 1980 Suharto again indicated he would move to resume rela- 
tions, but this never materialized. In 1981 a visit by Taiwan’s Prime Min- 
ister Sun Yun-hsuan, a last minute surprise for the Indonesian Foreign 
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Ministry, resulted in the cancellation of an Indonesian trade mission visit 
to Beijing which had been planned for several months. !8 

The reason these initiatives have not been successful is the fundamental 
distrust of Beijing and its objectives in Southeast Asia stemming from In- 
donesia’s “bitter experience” with China in the past. The Indonesian for- 
eign policy elite have a basically suspicious view of the world and are 
constantly on guard against attempts by other powers to compromise In- 
donesia’s ability to carry out its much vaunted “independent and active 
foreign policy.” They question the motives and objectives of both global 
and Asian powers, including Japan, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States.!9 Despite the differences in style of the Sukarno and Suharto re- 
gimes, they have in common a high degree of suspicion and distrust of the 
outside world. This is especially true in regard to China, for several rea- 
sons. Despite the good relations with China during the Sukarno period, 
Indonesians even then were concerned about what they perceived as 
threat. It stemmed from fear of China’s manipulation of groups inside 
Indonesia, especially manifested in China’s assertive role in the 1959 dis- 
pute over Indonesia’s treatment of the overseas Chinese in Indonesia, and 
the strong aid and support for the radical PKI during the 1960s. All this 
is set in the context of strong antagonism toward the local Chinese com- 
munity, a general distrust of China’s authoritarian system, and a general 
fear of economic competition with China. 

The view from Indonesia is different from that from mainland Southeast 
Asia. China is viewed as the primary threat to Indonesian interests, and 
Vietnam is viewed as a lesser threat. Not all policy makers would sub- 
scribe to the views expressed by the Indonesian newspaper, Merdeka, but 
these do illustrate the extent of anti-Beijing sentiment among sectors of 
Indonesian society. Pointing out that Washington and Tokyo were silent 
when China took over the Paracel Island from Vietnam in 1974, Merdeka 
warns of the growing Beijing-Tokyo-Washington axis that threatens the 
independence of the Southeast Asian countries, anc says a suspicious atti- 
tude must be taken toward the diplomacy of China because it is the “most 
active originator and promoter” of the axis. At the same time, Vietnam is 
viewed with less trepidation than it is on mainland Southeast Asia. As 
Merdeka puts it, “We not only consider Vietnam harmless, but also believe 
that the position taken by the United States and others which says that the 
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threat from the north is coming from Vietnam and the Soviet Union is 
their own perception.” It prescribes promotion of better relations with the 
Indochinese to create obstacles to big-power hegemony. This should be 
followed by attempts to unify the Indochinese countries with the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN).?° 

Pro-Vietnamese views at the expense of China are prevalent in the army 
but are not subscribed to in toto by the civilian foreign policy elite. For 
example, the former vice-president and foreign minister, Adam Malik, re- 
cently suggested that in settling the Kampuchean problem, ASEAN must 
abstain from measures that would only put Vietnam in a corner. He urged 
Foreign Minister Mochtar to go to Beijing on behalf of ASEAN to discuss 
the Kampuchean question, the settlement of which would also have to 
include Moscow. He also argued that normalization of relations with 
China is a necessity if Indonesia really wants to play a role. He further 
stated that in the past 20 years, there have been no incidents of subversion 
involving the Chinese.?} 

Mochtar disagreed with Malik’s proposal on the Kampuchean problem 
and suggested that the question of normalization of relations between the 
PRC and Indonesia should be kept separate, adding that the time was not 
ripe for normalization. Mochtar reportedly also had stated that support 
for communist parties in the area had clearly been PRC policy up until 
now, and that as long as this support continues it would be difficult for 
Indonesia to normalize relations. President Suharto ruled out any early 
trip to China in search of a Kampuchean settlement, because it might send 
the wrong signal to China,?? a view entirely consistent with Suharto’s 
statements on normalization a year earlier. This year, however, the green 
light was finally given to the establishment of direct trade with the PRC. 
This is the culmination of more than two years of discussion, debate, and 
negotiation.?3 

The Indonesian debate thus has a tone that some Western analysts 
might consider slightly paranoid, since Chinese support for insurgency in 
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Southeast Asia is widely believed to have diminishec since the ascendancy 
of Deng Xiaoping. In Indonesia in particular, Chinese press attention to 
messages to or from the PKI has diminished in recent years and the official 
line of the PKI has softened considerably. The PKI is miniscule and its 
leadership was decimated in 1965, but as long as there still are some PKI 
members resident in Beijing it will be an obstacle to normalization.24 

China has taken steps to allay fears about the Chinese population in 
Indonesia. It has acquiesced in Indonesia’s abrogation of the dual-nation- 
ality treaty that allowed individuals of Chinese descent to choose either 
Chinese or Indonesian citizenship. It has avoided provocative comments 
on the Indonesian handling of anti-Chinese disturbances, and in a recent 
trip to neighboring Malaysia, Foreign Minister Wu Xueqian disavowed 
any Chinese claim to individuals voluntarily choosing Malay citizenship. 
Nevertheless, Indonesians harbor strong emotions concerning the society’s 
Chinese minority that are not likely to be assuaged by evidence of Chinese 
concessions. They remember well Beijing’s 1959 defense of its nationals 
living in Indonesia, strenuously protesting their treatment and even send- 
ing ships to repatriate them to China. At the same time, it must be said 
that what China was protesting at that time was real government sanc- 
tioned discrimination against the Chinese minority, which richly deserved 
protest. By the same token, the Indonesian government today often finds 
the Chinese minority a useful scapegoat for various problems, and has not 
always moved forcefully to solve tensions arising in the society over the 
Chinese minority. Thus, while there is plenty of blame for both govern- 
ments to share, the fact that China still views the overseas Chinese as an 
asset to Chinese foreign policy or domestic development is bound to in- 
crease tensions with Indonesia and other countries as well. As one scholar 
points out, in the past China tried to use the overseas Chinese for revolu- 
tionary purposes, but now they are appealing to them to be good capital- 
ists, invest in the “mother country,” and assist China’s economic 
development and modernization.25 Either way, such behavior illustrates 
the possessive and manipulative view China holds of the overseas Chinese, 
and as long as this prevails countries with Chinese minorities have good 
reason for caution. . 

Comparison of Chinese and Indonesian positions on international issues 
important to both countries shows two on which there was substantial 
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agreement: the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the Indonesian initia- 
tive for legal recognition of its declared archipelagic status; two on which 
there has been either basic agreement with different emphases (the 
Vietnamese presence in Kampuchea) or mutual tolerance of different per- 
spectives (the Sino-Vietnamese war); and one on which there was substan- 
tial disagreement (the Indonesian invasion of East Timor). 

The Indonesians were very critical of the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan; 
they shared China’s fear of the precedent it set for further Soviet action in 
East Asia. They withdrew their ambassador from Afghanistan, but 
stopped short of breaking off diplomatic relations. Because of its Islamic 
ties, Indonesia played a major role in an Islamic foreign ministers’ meeting 
that passed a resolution denouncing the invasion. The Chinese press 
printed numerous accounts of Indonesian activities and sentiment in oppo- 
sition to the invasion.2® 

Indonesia could only welcome, as crucial for its position, Chinese sup- 
port for legal recognition of Indonesia’s declared archipelagic status, 
which was finally included in the draft convention of the Law of the Sea 
Conference and approved by majority vote in 1982. The essential accord 
in Chinese and Indonesian views on the underlying assumptions about the 
basic order in Southeast Asia is also indicated by the Chinese endorse- 
ment, after some initial reservations, of the ASEAN proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a zone of peace, freedom, and neutrality in Southeast Asia 
(ZOPFAN).?7 

Indonesia has opposed the Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea but has 
been considerably less strident in its opposition than has China or even 
other ASEAN states. Indonesia has played a prominent role in ASEAN 
efforts to find a solution to the conflict and stalemate between Vietnam and 
Kampuchea. Compared to the Thais, who share a common border with 
Kampuchea across which Vietnamese troops occasionally intrude, the In- 
donesians have been less favorable to China’s case and more evenhanded in 
judging the Vietnamese. There is no doubt, however, that the Indonesians 
deplore violation of the principle of nonintervention in another state’s af- 
fairs, and they are working to fashion a face-saving way for the Vietnamese 
to withdraw. The Chinese eagerly quote those Indonesian spokesmen ad- 
vocating a strong ASEAN stance against any further “outside threats,” 
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language more likely to come from the Thais than from the Indonesian 
government.28 

Indonesia took a neutral stance on the Sino-Vietnamese war, in the view 
of both the Chinese and the Soviets. Xinhua carried a denial from the 
Indonesian information minister, Ali Murtopo, that Indonesia had sided 
with Vietnam in the conflict. He accused the Soviets of using Vietnam to 
tease the Chinese since they did not want to face them directly. He stated 
that the suspended diplomatic relations with China did not indicate that 
Indonesia would side with Vietnam. Indonesia’s vice president put for- 
ward a less favorable interpretation, which the Chinese chose to ignore.?? 

It was the Indonesian invasion of East Timor and the continuing conflict 
there on which the Chinese were most sharply critical of the Indonesians. 
China voted for U.N. resolutions calling on Indonesia to withdraw its 
forces from East Timor, stating that both the Indonesians and the people 
of Timor belong to the Third World, and that Indonesia ought to show 
sympathy and support for the aspirations of the people of East Timor 
whose social system can be chosen only by them and cannot be imposed by 
another country. The Chinese used strong language (“a naked act of 
agresssion”) to characterize. the invasion.*° * 

On major issues of concern to both countries over the past ten years, the 
Chinese have found the Indonesians either supportive of the basic Chinese 
position or, as in the case of the Chinese invasion of Vietnam, adopting a 
neutral stance. The Chinese appeared to be satisfied with the position on 
Vietnam since they understood that the Indonesians, given their distrust of 
China, could hardly be expected to take a pro-Chinese position on the in- 
vasion. As far as East Timor was concerned, the Chinese undoubtedly 
understood the Indonesian insistence that incorporation of East Timor was 
essential to their prestige and national security and that they would not be 
swayed from their course by international criticism. From the Indonesian 
perspective, the Chinese response was not atypical of that of much of the 
rest of the world. Both countries, therefore, allowed this decisive incident 
to pass without becoming a major problem. 

It is not likely that ties with the Soviet Union will seriously jeopardize 
establishment of relations with the Chinese. The Suharto government has 
never had close ties with the Soviet Union and it is sensitive to Soviet 


28. Xinhua, May 23, 1979, FBIS, CHI-DR, May 30, 1979, E13-E14, and Xinhua, May 25, 
1979, FBIS, CHI-DR, May 30, 1979, E14. 

29. Xinhua, March 15, 1979, FBIS, CHI-DR, March 15, 1979, A17; Antara, March 2, 
1979, FBIS, APA-DR, March 2, 1979, N2; and Hong Kong AFP, March 2, 1979, FBIS, APA- 
DR, March 2, 1979, N1. 

30. Samuel S. Kim, China, the: United Nations, and World Order (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1979), pp. 222-223. See also RMRB, January 1, 1976, SPRCP, 6013:73. 
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spying and subversive activities in Indonesia. Trade between Indonesia 
and the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe throughout the 1970s never ex- 
ceeded 3%.3! The essentially pro-American (and pro-Chinese) position 
Jakarta takes on most international issues would make it difficult for the 
Indonesians to establish ties with the Soviets similar to those that India 
has. Nonetheless, lingering reservations about China could encourage 
closer affiliation with the Soviets than other ASEAN countries have estab- 
lished. There are recent indications of both Soviet intentions in this direc- 
tion and an attempt from the Indonesian side to improve relations. 

Recent moves in relations with Vietnam suggest the potential. In early 
1984 the commander of the Indonesian armed forces, General Benny 
Murdani, became the first ASEAN military leader to visit Hanoi and the 
first senior ASEAN official to do so since 1980. While there, he made 
statements favorable to Vietnam that the Indonesian military elite usually 
express only in private. Foreign Minister Mochtar also has made a point 
of downplaying the presence of both U.S. and Soviet bases in Southeast 
Asia. 

An article in Jzvestia portrayed the Indonesian foreign minister’s visit to 
Moscow in April 1984, the first in 10 years, as a “major landmark” in 
Soviet-Indonesian relations. The article said that the improvement of rela- 
tions was motivated by Indonesia’s increasing disillusionment with Wash- 
ington’s foreign policy and its ties with Beijing. It pointed out that the two 
sides agreed to expand political contacts and discussions and to further 
develop economic relations, including the implementation of previously 
signed agreements. Furthermore, the Indonesians have extended visa priv- 
ileges and shipping facilities to the USSR, signed a trade agreement and 
additional trade contracts, and changed the law to allow private firms to 
trade directly with Eastern Europe.’ It seems likely that limited ties to 
the Soviets will persist in Indonesia, motivated in no small part by the 
suspicion with which China is viewed. 

Unless the Chinese are willing to give formal assurances that they will 
not support insurrection or subversion in Indonesia, they have little choice 
but to wait patiently until the Indonesians are ready to move. China has 
shown no interest in disavowing unequivocally its support for revolution, 


31. Hong Kong AFP, September 19, 1983, FBIS, APA-DR, September 20, 1983, N1; Don- 
ald S. Zagoria and Sheldon W. Simon, “Soviet Policy in Southeast Asia,” in Donald Zagoria, 
(ed.), Soviet Policy in East Asia (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1982), p. 169. 

32. Nayan Chanda, “ASEAN’s Odd Man Out,” FEER, March 1, 1984, p. 8. 

33. V. Andreyev, “On the Path to Independence in Indonesia,” Izvestia, August 17, 1984, 
p. 5, in Current Digest of the Soviet Press (CDSP), 36:33, pp. 13-14. Merdeka, October 5, 
1984, FBIS, APA-DR, October 16, 1984, N1; Jakarta Domestic Service, October 8, 1984, 
FBIS, APA-DR, October 11, 1984, and FBIS, APA-DR, October 17, 1984, N1. 
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although both Wu Xueqian and Hu Yaobang have denied that China is in 
contact with the PKI in Indonesia. China has not disavowed its support 
for revolution to oblige former Southeast Asian Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) members after they recognized China, and it has not done so for 
Burma, despite the latter’s record of carefully placating Beijing. It seems 
very unlikely that it will do so for an Indonesia which is a serious rival for 
power in Southeast Asia and which shows some sympathy for China’s 
arch-rival, a Soviet-supported Vietnam which has clearly demonstrated its 
aggressive designs in Southeast Asia. 

Some progress has been visible recently in the relationship. Steps to es- 
tablish direct trade are a positive sign. Foreign Minister Wu Xueqian 
headed the Chinese delegation to the 30th anniversary celebration of the 
1955 Bandung Conference, the first ministerial level visit to Indonesia in 
18 years. Wu met with Foreign Minister Mochtar, and the accounts of the 
meeting by both sides reflected the priorities of each. The Chinese stressed 
the progress in normalization, the Indonesians the gradual nature of the 
progress. Mochtar emphasized that normalization will be step-by-step 
process, and how it goes will depend on what happens along the way. 

Events have symbolized the attitudes of both countries on normaliza- 
tion. China’s patience and capacity to wait were illustrated by an incident 
in December 1983 when it made only a proforma protest of the Indonesian 
takeover of the old Chinese embassy building in Jakarta for use by the 
municipal government.*+ On its side, Indonesia’s careless disregard for 
Chinese sensibilities was shown by the recent execution of several PKI 
members. It was also announced at the end of a five-day April visit by 
Hanoi’s defense minister, General Van Tien Dung, that for the first time 
Vietnam soon will have a military attache in Jakarta. 


Conclusion 

The opening to the United States in 1972 fundamentally changed the na- 
ture of Chinese policy toward Southeast Asia. The trends begun then were 
further reinforced and developed after the death of Mao and the triumph 
of the Dengist reformers following the downfall of the Gang of Four. Pol- 
icy toward Burma and Indonesia provides useful illustrations of the direc- 
tion of Chinese policy in the “post-revolutionary” and post-Mao periods.*5 
Those trends are now well established, and five generalizations can now be 
made about Chinese policy in Southeast Asia. 


34. Hong Kong AFP, December 16, 1983, FBIS, APA-DR, December 19, 1983, N1. 
35. The apt term “postrevolutionary” was used by Michael Yahuda in Toward the End of 
Isolationism: China’s Foreign Policy After Mao (New York: St. Martin’s, 1983). 
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First, the Chinese now desire good relations with any state that is will- 
ing to have civil relations with China and that is not perceived to be doing 
the Soviet Union’s bidding in a way that is injurious to Chinese interests. 
Both Burma and Indonesia qualify; Vietnam does not. The primary objec- 
tive of China in Southeast Asia is not ideological but is rather the mainte- 
nance of a zone where no hostile power, especially not a superpower, is 
actively engaged in threatening China’s interests. The best example of 
what China is trying to prevent is the Vietnamese presence in Kampuchea. 
Vietnam’s aggressive policies, its treatment of the Chinese minority, and 
assorted historical grievances may have brought about conflict with Viet- 
nam in any case, but its strong ties to the Soviets and reliance on Soviet 
support increased the sense of urgency on the part of China. 

Second, ever since the early 1950s China has tolerated those “neutral” 
states that avoided superpower ties and were careful not to oppose Chinese 
interests directly. The Burmese were careful to meet those conditions, and 
they have been rewarded with an extraordinarily long period of good rela- 
tions with China. Continuous good relations with Burma now stretch over 
30 years, marred only by the short period of time when the excesses of the 
Cultural Revolution spilled over into foreign policy and disrupted relations 
with almost all the countries with which China had diplomatic relations. 
There is no other noncommunist state that can match this record of good 
relations with China. Barring a drastic change in the foreign policy direc- 
tion of the government of Burma or radical changes brought about by 
revolution, there is no reason not to expect the continuation of China’s 
basic policy for the indefinite future. 

Third, China has now widened its definiton of states that can be ac- 
corded favorable treatment. The shift from opposing primarily the United 
States and its Western allies to identification of the Soviet Union as the 
main adversary, the growth of cooperative relations with the United 
States, and the establishment of diplomatic relations with the pro-United 
States ASEAN countries of Southeast Asia has in effect extended the treat- 
ment long accorded nations such as Burma to pro-West or independent 
states that previously did not even recognize the PRC. China’s willingness 
to wait patiently for normalization of relations with Indonesia indicates 
how far that process has gone. China’s concern with Indonesia, the most 
important power in Southeast Asia, is that it not be actively opposing 
China or actively cooperating with the Soviet Union in anti-China activi- 
ties. Given that minimum, China is willing to extend the olive branch and 
to wait until the Indonesians have satisfied themselves that they can nor- 
malize relations without jeopardizing their national security or disrupting 
their domestic politics. In the post-Mao international setting, Indonesia’s 
ASEAN and U.S. ties make the waiting more tolerable, since they add a 
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degree of stability and predictability to a potentially unstable Indonesian 
foreign policy orientation. 

Fourth, China has not completely renounced its support for the revolu- 
tionary insurgent movements that still operate in Southeast Asian coun- 
tries. In practice, the present level of support does not seem significant, 
and indeed China’s support has never been the determining factor for the 
success of these insurgencies. In the eyes of the countries involved, how- 
ever, this issue is still of importance. It is clear that China accords support 
for revolution a very low priority and it may eventually terminate all sup- 
port for these activities, given present trends. It kas not yet done that, 
however. Great powers try to avoid ruling out specific courses of action 
they might some day want to follow, and they do not like to appear to be 
apologizing. To repudiate support for revolution in essence would invali- 
date 35 years of Chinese policies toward the Third World. Likewise, the 
Chinese have shown flexibility on the problems surrounding the overseas 
Chinese, but they still attempt to influence Chinese minorities abroad, and 
their reaction to the persecution of the Chinese minority in Vietnam illus- 
trates to other Southeast Asian countries that the fate of a Chinese minor- 
ity group can still be a factor in relations with China. But the overriding 
importance of broader foreign policy goals will cause China to try to avoid 
crises over this issue. The attitudes toward Chinese minorities in South- 
east Asia, and especially the frequency of civil disturbances in Indonesia, 
however, will keep this issue alive and important. 

Finally, there is now a long-term parallel between the overall goals of 
China and ASEAN in Southeast Asia. Differences exist, even within 
ASEAN, on how to respond to the problem of Vietnam. Nonetheless, 
there is a commonality of purpose that subordinates these differences. For 
China, the ASEAN countries may merit as much praise as Burma and 
they play a more active role in working for a diminution of Vietnamese 
influence in Southeast Asia. For this reason they are valuable to China. 
Barring major changes in Indonesian policy or serious disputes over the 
Chinese minority there, Indonesia can expect 2 continuation of the 
favorable treatment both it and Burma have received by China over the 
past decade. 
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CHINA—THE “GERMS” OF 
MODERNIZATION 





James T. Myers 








“Killing,” it has been suggested, “is the most effective 
method of social control, at least as far as the victim is concerned.”! The 
dead do not challenge the coherence of the sanctioning ideology of the 
political system. But students of politics have long recognized that the use 
or threat of force is an unstable and costly method of maintaining control.? 
There is, in fact, no record of a political system based largely or entirely on 
the use of force surviving for very long. I suggest here that it is the job of 
culture to reduce, delay, or circumvent the use of force to control human 
behavior. In the analysis below, I examine the problem of changing cul- 
ture and social control in the People’s Republic of China (PRC). 

Culture is here defined as “instructions for performance”? provided by 
the “linguistic psychological world the human animal learns from 
others,”4 the primary task of which is to provide the individual with “an 
ordered, predictable world in which he has been trained to perform.”5 In- 
deed, the cultural historian Morse Peckham suggests that culture may 
have developed precisely to circumvent the use of force to control human 
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behavior. “The suggestion is,” he writes, “that what we call culture 
emerged because if force is unsuccessful in stabilizing behavior, there is no 
alternative.”® That is, if force fails, there can be no further recourse. 

Unfortunately, efforts to stabilize human behavior can never be more 
than partially successful. This problem, I suggest, is a function of the in- 
stability of language. Culture—instructions for performance—exists in the 
form of explanations, that is, verbal behavior. Incoherence between expla- 
nation and the empirical world must develop because language cannot de- 
scribe the world but can only give directions for performance. At the 
lowest level where behavior encounters the empirical world, directions can 
never encompass or comprehend the total situation in which they will be 
carried out and in which they are intended to control behavior. Culture, 
therefore, must be continually adjusted through innovation, as the lan- 
guage of culture can never completely encompass the empirical world. 

The individual’s response to negative feedback from the empirical 
world—that is, to things that do not make sense according to one’s expec- 
tations based on cultural explanations—may be to observe the feedback 
and ignore it, or to alter behavior slightly in response. At some point, 
however, if the incoherence persists, it will be necessary to alter or adjust 
the explanatory system that gave the directions for behavior. If negative 
feedback is sufficiently widespread, it may threaten the coherence of the 
explanatory system at the highest level of first principles and besic assump- 
tions. The stability of culture over time, thus, depends on the success of 
the higher intellectual levels in providing the necessary explanatory inno- 
vations, for it is the job of these high intellectual levels to adjust the high- 
est—or “meta-directional”—levels of the explanatory system in response 
to negative feedback. 

In most societies it is the governmental institutions that play the pri- 
mary role in making and applying choices from among the various innova- 
tive explanations—that is, resolving explanatory or ideological 
incoherences. For example, in China during the Cultural Revolution, the 
government attempted to settle the question of whether “one divides into 
two” or “two combine into one,” a meta-directional conflict with impor- 
tant political implications on the behavior frontier. More recently, the 
government has been faced with resolving the question of whether the ver- 
bal category “socialist relations of production” properly subsumes the sen- 
tence, “It is acceptable for one individual to hire the labor of another.” 

The sources of cultural innovation in most societies are found in those 
institutions whose semiotic products are the physical, social, and behav- 
ioral sciences, and theology, philosophy, and the arts. Governmental insti- 
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tutions are thus faced with the difficult problem of resolving ideological 
incoherence resulting from innovation generated by these institutions, 
while at the same time seeking to maintain those ideological explanations 
that permit them to remain in power and carry out their functions. More- 
over, the greater the extent to which a government is committed to an 
ideology, the greater will be its effort to prevent the emergence of ideologi- 
cal innovations and ideological rivals. Committed to an ideology, govern- 
ment will attempt to prevent any challenges to the ideology’s coherence. 
As a result, all of the other innovation-generating institutions will be 
brought under ideological control to the fullest extent possible. 

The dilemma, I suggest, is this: Innovation is necessary if culture is to 
serve effectively as instructions for performance. But such innovation may 
be threatening to the power position of the government that depends upon 
sustaining the coherence of a particular explanatory system. This is all the 
more true if the explanatory system tends to be all-encompassing, such as 
“scientific” Marxism-Leninism—Mao Zedong Thought, which claims to 
explain all of human history and embodies the most “advanced” and “cor- 
rect” vision of mankind’s future. What, then, has this to do with moderni- 
zation in China? 


The Argument 

“Modernization” by definition requires large-scale cultural transformation 
to permit and to nurture new ways of seeing and interacting with the em- 
pirical world. Such innovation, however, may be incompatible with the 
degree of control over the institutional sources of innovation which histori- 
cally has been demanded by the leaders of the Communist Party of China 
(CPC) and which seems to be required by the ruling explanatory system, 
Marxism-Leninism—Mao Zedong Thought. Marxism, from this perspec- 
tive, thus appears to be an albatross around the necks of the Chinese lead- 
ers. But it is an indispensible albatross, for it is the explanatory system 
that explains and validates the elite’s continuance in power as the ruling 
“vanguard.” 

China’s leaders thus appear to face two separate but related problems: 
first, they must seek to create and to stabilize (to the greatest extent possi- 
ble) a culture that is satisfying and therefore effective in avoiding, delaying, 
or circumventing the use of force to control human behavior. This is no 
easy task under the best of circumstances, but it clearly would be easier to 
accomplish if the Chinese cultural system could be insulated and isolated 
from incoherent outside influences. But China’s current leaders also want 
to “modernize” the economy, and this creates an additional set of 
problems. Modernization, however defined, involves more than simply 
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creating and maintaining a harmoniously functioning cultural system. 
Modernization requires the creation and maintenance of an ambiance or 
environment in which the necessary innovation and experimentation can 
flourish. Indeed, I suggest, something like the Western model of “science” 
may be the sine qua non of modernization. Professor Peckham supports 
this notion: 


Cultural history is a very perilous field but it does not seem to be accidental that 
Western culture, which exploited the incoherence of its ultimate explanatory 
systems by creating modern science, is also the geographical area in which there 
is to be found the greatest incidence of at least a modest exploitation of ideologi- 
cal incoherence and instability, nor that in the cultural area of the West is to be 
found the greatest proportion of the population which experiences the life en- 
hancement of . . . economic ease, the privileges of freedom, pleasures, and the 
enhancement of the individual’s own value (ie., human dignity).” 


This model of science, which encourages the randomization of behavior to 
learn new responses, may be contrasted with Marxist “science” in, which, 
historically, facts may be no match for a stubborn theory. The benefits of 
Western science, then, flow from the exploitation of ideological incoher- 
ence, not from the imposition of ideological control. 

In the face of this dilemma, presented by the tension between the desire 
for stability and the requirements of change, three troad choices appear to 
be available to the leaders of the PRC: (1) Suppress innovation and settle 
for stagnation. (2) Encourage innovation but try to control it—that is, 
have it both ways. This is a seemingly attractive choice, the internal con- 
tradictions of which, however, probably render it impossible to achieve. 
(3) Reinterpret the ideological basis of CPC rule—that is, abandon Marx- 
ism. This choice, which appears very close to the current policies of the 
“Four Modernizations,” is fraught with danger since it requires a very 
delicate balancing lest the “reinterpretation” undercut the sanctioning ide- 
ology and render it incoherent. 

These, I suggest, are the problems with which the current and suc- 
ceeding generation of China’s leaders—the post-Ceng leaders—will have 
to wrestle. With this brief introduction to the argrment of this article, let 
us turn to the twin problems of cultural stabilization and modernization. 


Spiritual Civilization 
“Socialism,” said Hu Yaobang in his address to the 12th Congress of the 
CPC, “must possess. . . spiritual civilization with Communist ideology at 
its core. Without this, the building of socialism would be out of the ques- 
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tion.”® Hu further identified the requirements of this “spiritual civiliza- 
tion” as the “achievement of markedly better public order, generally 
improved attitudes towards all types of work. . . decline in the crime rate 

. . arousing universal contempt for such unhealthy tendencies and prac- 
tices as benefitting oneself at others’ expense, pursuing private interests at 
the expense of public interests, loving ease and despising work, putting 
money first in everything, unscrupulous pursuit of personal enjoyment, 
and attempting to isolate and attack advanced elements,” which elements, 
one assumes, must include the Party. Hu also encouraged a resolute effort 
to eliminate certain unspecified “vile social evils which had been stamped 
out long ago by New China” but which have now “cropped up again.’’? 

What can we make of this effort to build spiritual civilization and, more 
particularly, what can we say about the types of behavior the meta-direc- 
tions of the culture of spiritual civilization are attempting to control and to 
stabilize? One thing that emerges from the continuing emphasis on “spiri- 
tual,” “cultural,” or “moral” problems in the public pronouncements of 
Chinese leaders is the recognition by these leaders that the task of creating 
and constructing for China a new and more satisfying culture has not yet 
been successfully completed. The problem of cultural revitalization has its 
roots in the nineteenth-century efforts to innovate cultural directions for 
China that would replace those of the Confucian meta-directional explana- 
tory system that was riven with incoherence under the impact of Western 
cultures. 

Human beings tend to create a world of symbols through which they 
attempt to understand the world and their place in it, and through which 
they attempt to ascribe value to themselves and their actions. Ernest 
Becker tells us that a part of this symbolizing involves the creation of tran- 
scendent explanatory systems (“hero-systems”) through which people at- 
tempt to deny the ultimate reality of their own deaths. Becker further 
asserts that human beings have tended to live in two worlds, “a visible one 
in which everyday action took place; and a greater, much more powerful 
world—the invisible one, upon which the visible one depended, and from 
which it drew its powers.”!© For the Chinese, over many centuries, this 
invisible world was dominated by the Confucian world view. Like all ex- 
planatory systems, the Confucian system was adapted over time, but it 
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proved remarkably durable as the meta-directional concept stabilizing Chi- 
nese culture over a very long period. 

It is impossible to tell what the ultimate fate of this great explanatory 
system might have been, but we know what happened beginning in the 
nineteenth century when it encountered the more powerful culture of the 
West. Lucien Bianco writes that in the three-quarters of a century from 
1839 to 1916, the Chinese “witnessed something like the crumbling of a 
world, a civilization, a weltanschauung.”!! The response to such an ex- 
planatory failure or culture crisis, suggests Anthony Wallace, is “a deliber- 
ate, organized, conscious effort by members of society to construct a more 
satisfying culture.” Moreover, the effort must be to “innovate not merely 
discrete items, but a new cultural system.”!2 And this is precisely what 
took place in China. It can be no accident that Chinese intellectuals in 
1917 selected the designation “New Culture” for their movement.!? Nor 
is it merely coincidental that the May Fourth Movement (1919) heralded a 
“renaissance,” a new birth of Chinese culture—a rebirth described by 
Bianco as “the brutal, wholesale repudiation of Confucianism, the symbol 
of Chinese culture and Chinese history.” 14 

While the May Fourth Movement and the intellectual ferment of the 
early decades of the century transformed Chinese culture, these cultural 
innovations failed in the ultimate goal of a revitalization movement to 
achieve a “new steady state.”!5 The Chinese Renaissance of the 1920s was 
thus only a prelude to the Chinese revolution of the 1940s. It was Mao 
Zedong who finally succeeded in focusing and synthesizing tke disparate 
ideological elements into a coherent explanatory system that explained the 
revolution he led and validated the government it established in 1949. 
Central to this effort was Mao, the man himself, the Chairman, the Indis- 
pensable Man. It is not unusual for revolutionary regimes to rely on the 
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unifying symbol of the revolutionary leader, and in the early years a con- 
siderable cult began to grow up around Mao.!© The sort of authority crisis 
that accompanies a cultural collapse, Lucien Pye tells us, “calls for the 
creation of the myth of legitimacy for new governmental institutions.” 17 
The authorizing myth of the new revolutionary government was thus rein- 
forced by elements of the Mao cult while “Chairman Mao” was projected 
as the exemplification of the value system maintained by the government- 
supported ideology. We were later to witness the development of a pan- 
theon of revolutionary heroes who exemplified these values, epitomized by 
the “ever rust-proof screw” Lei Feng. 

Indeed, if we search for the values that the proponents of “Socialist Spir- 
itual Civilization” seek to stabilize, the life of Lei Feng may offer the best 
clue. Without belaboring the details of Lei Feng’s life, a brief description 
of his character may be useful. Lei Feng was a soldier in the PLA who 
died in an accident in 1962. His biography tells us that “Lei Feng died on 
duty. He lived only twenty-two years, a short but glorious life. He was 
born in poverty and brought up in happiness, and his life shed a brilliant 
light in the era of Mao Tse-tung.”!® It was revealed that Lei Feng had left 
behind a diary that showed his life to be characterized “by the Communist 
spirit of loyalty to the motherland, the people and the Party as well as by 
complete selfless devotion to others.”!9 Lei Feng’s life was said to be a 
model of obedience to the Party, discipline, self-denial, thrift, hard work, 
and utter selflessness, and it was to promote these qualities of character 
that a nationwide campaign was launched in 1963 to “Learn From Com- 
rade Lei Feng.”*° Despite this effort, however, the message of Lei Feng’s 
life does not appear to have been irresistible. Little evidence has emerged 
to suggest that the youth of China have responded in a positive manner to 
the periodically recurring campaigns urging them to study Lei Feng’s life 
and emulate his behavior. 

Thus, while there is substantial evidence that Mao’s effort at cultural 
revitalization enjoyed a fair measure of success in the years before 1949, 
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and even to some extent in the early years of the PRC, the effort was 
aborted and incomplete. Mao did seem to touch individual lives in a spe- 
cial way, to rekindle hope, to reduce anxiety, and to offer new explanations 
that provided many individuals with a sense of self-worth. Mao linked 
human action to a new invisible world of power (“Communism,” “His- 
tory”) and called upon individuals to perform miracles by drawing power 
from this invisible dimension.?! I have suggested elsewhere? that it is no 
coincidence that the images of the revolution tended to be religious or 
pseudo-religious. Indeed, the literature of Mao’s revolution generated by 
both participants and observers abounds with religious imagery. If we 
pursue the religious analogy, therefore, it appears that the revolution failed 
finally to elicit the necessary metanoia; a church and priesthood there 
were, but too few converts. As the Cultural Revolution was to demon- 
strate, Mao’s efforts at cultural revitalization also failed to achieve a new 
steady state, and many of the cultural problems that had given rise to the 
revolution in the first place remained to be solved. 

Moreover, new problems arose in the effort to maintain adequate cul- 
tural directions in the wake of the eventual death of Mao Zedong and the 
arrest of the Gang of Four. Using the language of my argument, the prob- 
lem may be posed this way: What meta-directions henceforth should con- 
trol utterances regarding the category “Chairman Mao?” This was clearly 
no trivial matter. As the “Greatest Leader” of the revolution and the 
“Reddest Sun” in the hearts of his countrymen, “Chairman Mao” was 
intimately connected with the entire fabric of the explanatory system that 
constituted the sanctioning ideology of the Chinese political system. Great 
care had to be taken in innovating new meta-directions for controlling this 
concept lest the changes threaten the coherence of the sanctioning ideology 
itself. The issue was sufficiently important that the Sixth Plenum of the 
CPC 11th Central Committee produced a 38-page document explaining its 
conclusion that while Chairman Mao was a great Marxist-Leninist, he had 
made serious mistakes. The former meta-directicnal statements such as 
“Chairman Mao is like the sun giving light everywhere it shines,” were 
replaced with the “Chief responsibility for the grave ‘left’ error of the ‘cul- 
tural revolution’ . . . does indeed lie with Comrade Mao Zedong.”’?? 
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If we return then to the question with which we began—namely, what 
sort of behavior do the meta-directions of “socialist spiritual civilization” 
attempt to control and stabilize?—we find that it is not possible to give a 
clear answer. Mao Zedong, the former embodiment of all positive revolu- 
tionary values, has been reduced from god to very fallible human status, 
and is rarely cited anymore as a source of enlightenment or a model for 
behavior. And while there are periodic efforts to resurrect Lei Feng as a 
model of behavior—including the recent marking of the 22nd anniversary 
of Mao’s inscription to “Learn from Comrade Lei Feng”*+—and to en- 
courage young people to emulate the lives of other revolutionary heroes, 
such directions are offset by and in conflict with new directions that have 
emerged from the drive for the Four Modernizations. The new meta-di- 
rectional sentence, “First get rich, then build socialism,” for example, en- 
courages behavior that is nearly the antithesis of the Lei Feng model. 
Recent calls for the Chinese people to build spiritual civilization? and the 
current effort to promote the “five stresses, four points of beauty and three 
loves,” therefore, may well be doomed to failure in the competition with 
the apparently more compelling directions of the “Get rich!’ campaign 
which stress personal enrichment, self-interest, competition, consumer 
spending, and the profit motive, and which seem to be encouraging people, 
on a large and sometimes unwelcome scale, to randomize their behavior as 
a consequence of the lessening of certain ideological controls. If we take 
all of these efforts to control behavior together, they appear to constitute 
precisely trying to have it both ways, which, as suggested at the outset, is 
fraught with internal inconsistencies and is probably impossible to achieve. 
Moreover, I suggest, even the general outlines of the sort of behavior the 
cultural directions seek to control and stabilize is not at all clear, so dra- 
matic have been the shifts in meta-directional instructions, as witnessed, 
for example, in the radical change in the position of Chairman Mao and 
the even more radical shift from the meta-directions of “Cultural Revolu- 
tion” to those of “Four Modernizations.” Nor does it appear that the suc- 
cess of the culture-building effort is likely to be advanced by the issuance 
of incoherent cultural directions for behavior such as those produced by 
the contradictory policies cited above. 
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All of this might be of much less consequence if this analysis was fo- 
cused on a political system whose leaders did not feel the need to control 
such a wide range of behavior or to maintain such an all-encompassing 
meta-directional explanatory system, or if the leaders were willing to pur- 
sue the goal of culture building in relative isolation from outside influences 
and to forego modernization. But none of these is the case, and the result 
is that the leaders of the PRC are increasingly facing problems whose na- 
ture they do not seem to understand and for which they have therefore 
been unable to develop adequate responses. 


Spiritual Pollution and Unhealthy Trends 

The drive for modernization in China has brought many changes since the 
ascendance of Deng Xiaoping at the 3rd plenum of the 11th Central Com- 
mittee. The changes have reflected an awareness that modernization of the 
sort that Deng and his supporters seek to achieve requires some loosening 
of control by the sanctioning ideology over the various social institutions. 
The lessening of control has been most obvious in economic institutions 
where central control has been reduced and individual and enterprise inno- 
vation has been encouraged. 

Despite many promising developments, however, the innovations and 
randomization of behavior in response to the loosening of ideological con- 
trol have, from the government’s point of view, brought unwanted conse- 
quences along with the well-reported benefits of the modernization drive. 
For several months at the end of 1983 and beginning of 1984 we saw a 
highly publicized campaign against “spiritual pollution” and “cultural 
contamination.” And while the campaign disappeared almost as quickly 
as it appeared, it apparently expressed the concerns of significant power 
holders in the PRC about the unwanted or negative consequences of the 
modernization effort. Nor should the disappearance of the campaign from 
the front pages of the Chinese press—if the history of politics in the PRC 
is to be any guide—persuade us that the concerns expressed evaporated 
with the end of the campaign. Thus, it may be useful to look at this cam- 
paign as an indication of some of the problems that have come with the 
loosening of ideological control. 

Pollution and contamination appear to have had one main characteris- 
tic: “germs” which appeared as a consequence of opening the country to 
outside influences and the reduction of ideological controls. These 
“germs” were in turn divided into two categories: “The first are publica- 
tions, videotapes and films with pornographic or violent contents. . . The 
[second] appears in the form of academic and artistic works, sometimes 
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mixed with information of scientific value.”2”? The second type, all the 
work of the higher intellectual levels, is said to have “caused more serious 
decay,” to have resulted in the “spread of liberalism,” and to have “con- 
fused many people,” particularly young people.2® This spread of liber- 
alism was even said to have caused some people to suggest that the “root 
of alienation lies in the socialist system itself,” and it was blamed for “‘sow- 
ing distrust in the cause of socialism and communism and the Communist 
Party as well.”?9 In a similar vein, Deng Liqun, member of the Secretariat 
of the CPC Central Committee, cited four main categories of cultural con- 
tamination: (1) “Spreading things which are obscene, barbarous, or reac- 
tionary”; (2) “Vulgar taste in artistic performances”; (3) “Efforts to seek 
personal gain, indulgence in individualism, anarchism, liberalism, etc.”; 
and (4) “Writing articles or delivering speeches that run counter to the 
country’s socialist system.”3° Deng Liqun’s article obviously cast a fairly 
broad net, and if these concerns were shared by the promoters of the spiri- 
tual pollution campaign, they indicate an interest in controlling a compre- 
hensive range of behavior. And though the campaign disappeared from 
the front pages of the Chinese press in the early months of 1984, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the interest in controlling this wide range of behav- 
ior may have persisted. 

Such a conclusion is, in fact, supported by the more recent attention 
given to the new development of “unhealthy trends,” “unhealthy tenden- 
cies,” or “‘malpractices” that have appeared, especially in the wake of the 
policy shifts indicated by the decisions of the 3rd Plenum of the 12th Cen- 
tral Committee in the area of urban economic reform.?! Innovation in 
response to the new conditions occurred to such an extent that the number 
of private businesses in China increased 57% in 1984.52. And this huge 
increase in activity, largely outside of government control, has brought 
forth a backlash of government dissatisfaction that is wholly predictable in 
the context of the analysis suggested in the “Argument” section above. 
Said Hu Qili, member of the Secretariat and vice chairman of the Party 
Consolidation Guidance Commission, “An evil wind is blowing through 
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our country, creating tremendous problems, mostly connected with 
money.”33 Among other bad practices, Hu identified “rampant price 
hikes, illegitimate business corporations, speculation on goods in short 
supply, illegal sales of foreign currency, [and] random distribution of bo- 
nuses.” The problem, he said, “is getting out of control.’’34 Nor is this an 
isolated complaint. Bo Yibo, permanent vice chairman of the Commission 
for Guiding Party Rectification, in a major address that Xinhua asked to 
be reprinted on the front page of all newspapers, described eight types of 
“unhealthy practices” that were “most striking and destructive” and that 
had “appeared with great impact and spread rather quickly.”3> What is 
perhaps most interesting, Bo asserted that “a rather sizeable number of 
party members, cadres who are party members. . . , and children of cad- 
res are involved in these unhealthy practices.”3© Bo decried the lack of 
Party spirit and discipline in these members and accused them of having 
“forgotten” the “lofty ideals” of the Party. In addition, and in language 
strongly reminiscent of the campaign against spiritual pollution, he at- 
tacked “feudalism and superstition and the decadent, moribund thinking 
of capitalism,” particularly as seen in the appearance of tabloids catering 
to “vulgar interests” and “Philistine tastes.”?7 

These are fairly serious matters, if party members have forgotten the 
lofty ideals of the Party and if, earlier, the appearance of liberalism re- 
sulted in “sowing distrust” in the cause of socialism and even in the Com- 
munist Party itself. One might even go so far as to suggest that the basis of 
Communist rule in China might be threatened should such trends continue 
(though the Party has not yet made such a prediction). How does the 
Party propose to deal with such serious developments? The answer is a 
reflection of the Party’s analysis of the nature of the problem. Pollution 
and unhealthy trends are not seen as endemic, not as a manifesiation of the 
tension between innovation and control as suggested here, but rather as a 
result of inadequate or incorrect application of the ideology. The problems 
as the Chinese leadership sees them result from errors, or mistakes, or even 
from bad attitudes, greed, or what have you, all but the most serious exam- 
ples of which can be dealt with through education and exhortation under 
Party leadership. We learn, for example, that “to stop these new un- 
healthy practices, the Party Central Committee and the State Council is- 
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ı sued a dozen circulars within some four months.”?8 And what of the 
: content of the leaders’ proposed solutions? Deng Xiaoping says, “We 
' must rely on lofty ideals and a sense of discipline.”>? The Economic Daily 
amplifies: “Party members in the rural areas should take the lead in get- 
: ting rich through industry. However, the difference between party mem- 
bers working in the rural areas and ordinary peasants is that they always 
think of others and help all the people get rich. . . . We should enliven 
the economy, but not disturb the order of the economy. . . . [Party mem- 
bers] should have lofty ideals and should not lose their socialist bearings in 
seeking personal gains.”4° Hu Qili gives this assessment: “We must seek 
` truth from facts, make clear the situation through investigation, have a 
good grasp of the policy demarcation line, and see to it that problems are 
, resolved without disrupting the situation and that unhealthy practices are 
' checked while enthusiasm for reform is highly valued and protected.”’4! 
If these statements are a fair representation of the level of analytical 
' sophistication being brought to bear on what is clearly a most serious 
problem, it is no wonder that the Chinese leaders continue to find these 
‘ problems relatively intractable. For if the meta-directions of the sanction- 
ing ideology are unclear—as these seem to be—and if this incoherence is 
magnified by historical contradictions in the explanatory system (e.g., the 
_ fall of Mao), such incoherence in the sanctioning ideology, which seeks to 
‘ control behavior as it encounters the empirical world, may well produce 
conflicting and unclear directions for performance. 


The “Germs” Of Modernization 
How should a Chinese behave, then, and, more particularly, what sort of 
. behavior can result in a person getting into serious trouble? Short of at- 
' tacking the government, which is a sure ticket to the penitentiary or worse, 
what is permissible behavior and what is not? The record is not clear. As 
_ I have suggested, officially sanctioned values have changed fundamentally, 
, and anyone who has lived through the Cultural Revolution could hardly 
' be faulted for caution. Thus, when we see a letter to the editor of the 
China Daily responding to the concern that “pretty clothes” might bring 
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the wearer “trouble,”4? the matter is not so trivial as it might seem at first 
glance. Premier Zhao Ziyang also addressed the seemingly trivial ques- 
tions of costume and ornamentation at a luncheon in New York when 
asked about his Western suit and necktie. He assured the audience that 
China’s opposition to cultural pollution would aot be directed against 
Western suits and added, “I am also in favor of ladies beautifying them- 
selves. They can wear lipstick, earrings, and rearrange hair styles—this is 
not cultural pollution.”43 The premier’s response was said to have pro- 
voked much “laughter and applause,” though the fact that the question 
was posed at all should perhaps indicate that this is, at root, no laughing 
matter. Moreover, the premier did not say that his Party has no interest in 
regulating such behavior, only that such behavior was currently permissi- 
ble. Such matters as lipstick and fashion have been a deadly serious con- 
cern to Premier Zhao’s government in the past, and may well become so 
again. One might wonder, for example, how the premier would have re- 
sponded to questions about his position on the use of cosmetics by men. 
Zhao Ziyang, Hu Yaobang, and others have exemplified these new val- 
ues by wearing Western suits at important Party meetings, signaling the 
fact that such behavior, formerly forbidden, is now permissible. But at 
what point does personal behavior cross the line into the now forbidden 
areas of “vulgar interests” and “Philistine tastes”? It is difficult to tell, and 
this incoherence is perhaps even more characteristic of the meta-directions 
of modernization that instruct Party members to take the lead in getting 
rich but to “think of others” while doing so. Such examples, combined 
with the continuing exhortations to rely on “lofty ideals and a sense of 
discipline,” seem to indicate at least a stall, if not a breakdown, in China’s 
long quest to construct a meaningful new hero-system or to stabilize a 
more satisfying culture. Such a conclusion, in fact, is supported by the 
intermittent reports of the persistence of older, more durable systems of 
explanation and validation that control by sanction has failed to eliminate. 
One such report asserted that while peasants “believe in the power of sci- 
ence and are trying to apply it to farming,” in other matters “concerning 
birth, death, age, illness and marriage, many cling to feudal superstition 
and outmoded custom.”4+ There may be more important human concerns 
than birth, death, age, illness, and marriage, but it is difficult to imagine 
what they might be. Yet China’s leaders continue io treat the failure of the 
sanctioning ideology to address these fundamental human concerns as a 
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failure of technique that can be overcome by education or exhortation, 
whereas I suggest the problem, in fact, may be more fundamental. As 
Becker notes, “From a pragmatic point of view, there must be something 
false about a belief system that stops short of all of man’s empirical reality, 
and that fails when a segment of that reality fails.”45 And if the political 
leaders are unable to rely on cultural directions to control behavior and to 
reduce, delay, or circumvent the use of force, they must have recourse to 
other forms of policing. 

As suggested above, the drive for modernization has compounded the 
problem by opening China to new and, from the government’s point of 
view, potentially disruptive cultural influences in the form of innovative 
responses to new situations. And because the line between acceptable and 
unacceptable behavior is murky at best, many have found their innova- 
tions classified as mistakes, errors, or “crimes.” One example of such an 
innovation may serve to illustrate the point: A case reported in the China 
Daily of a “Swindler executed in Henan” is representative of many eco- 
nomic innovations their authors have come to regret. In this case the 
swindlers “purchased coal from mines in Henan Province and resold it 
illegally to 24 units in Zhejiang, Jiangsu, and Guangdong provinces.’’46 
There is no indication in the report that any of the parties to the transac- 
tions were unhappy with the arrangements. The coal was “purchased” 
from the mines—not stolen or embezzled—and resold at the price that 
presumably was acceptable to the ultimate purchasers. Yet the “‘swin- 
dler,” by relying on the economic forces of the market and performing a 
function that might be classified as factoring or wholesaling, was arrested 
and executed. Should he have known better? Perhaps so, but from the 
almost endless list of reports of similar problems in response to the eco- 
nomic reforms, one might also conclude that the relevant directions for 
performance are muddled. The only other possibility immediately sug- 
gesting itself is that China’s new entrepreneurs are extremely courageous if 
not foolhardy. 

Indeed, there has been an enormous increase in the number of execu- 
tions for crimes since the middle of 1983, many of them mass public execu- 
tions intended to drive home the point of the example. David Bonivia 
reported ‘‘more than 6000” executions between July 1983 and February 
1984.47 Amnesty International cited reports that more than 10,000 per- 


45. Becker, The Birth and Death of Meaning, p. 191. 

46. China Daily, November 8, 1984. 

47. David Bonivia, “Repent or Die,” Far Eastern Economic Review, February 16, 1984. 
Also see “Watching the Death Notices,” Far Eastern Economic Review, February 16, 1984. 
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sons had been executed between August 1983 and January 1984.48 More 
recently, the issue has been played down in the Chinese press, but I still 
unexpectedly witnessed an execution parade for eight condemned 
criminals through the streets of Kunming in July 1984. They were accom- 
panied by armed security police in combat gear who carried submachine 
guns and rode in trucks with machine guns mounted on their cabins. The 
symbolism of a “war” on crime was unmistakable. If the point is to avoid 
the use of force in controlling human behavior, kowever, such a display 
must be counted as evidence of failure. But while the backlash by the 
Party against innovation in response to the relaxation of ideological con- 
trol may be regrettable, it is easily understood, and is, in fact, predictable 
in the context of the analysis suggested here. 


Conclusion 

China’s modernization plans require innovation, particularly innovation to 
adjust and maintain the coherence of the explanatory system at the highest 
levels. Such innovation can only come from the intellectuals who staff the 
institutions whose semiotic products are the physical and social sciences, 
economics, philosophy, and the arts. To achieve this innovation there 
must be a relaxation of ideological control. Each time there is a relaxation 
of ideological control, however, and individuals begin to randomize their 
behavior in order to create the necessary conditions for learning a new 
response, the ideological innovations that result are inevitably threatening 
to the coherence of the sanctioning ideology. The achievement of modern- 
ization requires less ideological control to permit more innovation, but 
that innovation is precisely the explanation for the increase in cultural and 
spiritual “pollution,” the rise of “liberalism,” and the appearance of “un- 
healthy tendencies” and other “gerros.” 

The leaders of the PRC are thus caught in what appears to be an impos- 
sible dilemma. The very sources of innovation that hold out the promise 
of the sort of future China’s leaders profess to want may, in the end, be 
unavailable to them. By giving the various social institutions and the intel- 
lectuals who are part of them the sort of free rein they require to random- 
ize and innovate, the coherence of ‘the sanctioning ideology may be 
threatened. Conversely, by bringing these intellectuals under the control 
of that ideology, the main sources of innovation will be shut off. 

I have suggested that something like the Western model of “science” 
may be the sine qua non of modernization. The benefits of this model flow 
from the exploitation of ideological incoherence, not from the imposition 


48. China: Violations of Human Rights (London: Amnesty International, 1984), p. 55. 
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of ideological control. For the leaders of the PRC to accept this proposi- 
tion, however, would require the abandonment of their reliance on a single 
` sanctioning ideology (Marxism-Leninism—Mao Zedong Thought), an ide- 
ology that explains and legitimizes the position of leadership or “Van- 
guard” they have assumed for themselves, and without which there is no 
legitimization for their continuance in power. 

Thus, unless China’s leaders can redefine the basis of Communist rule 
without defining it out of existence (i.e., rendering the explanatory system 
totally incoherent)—a delicate task, as suggested at the outset-—we may 
well see the modernization effort continue to be marked by cycles of relax- 
ation and repression in the years ahead. 
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At its October 1984 Third Plenum, the 12th Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party adopted a “Decision on Re- 
form of the Economic Structure.”! This document called for far-reaching 
changes in the industrial management system, including its planning, 
price, wage, cadre, and other components. If implemented, the Decision 
will have a major impact on the workings of the Chinese economy, making 
market forces a far more significant element and, it is hoped, enhancing its 
efficiency. 

The success of this latest Chinese reform effort will obviously depend on 
many factors. A more detailed reform plan is yet to be produced, and 
economists will have to analyze the economic rationality of its design. The 
response of the populace to measures that reduce subsidies and raise some 
prices remains be seen, just as the effects of the measures must await imple- 
mentation. 

A key question, however, is whether these changes will actually be im- 
plemented. Although the current leadership appears strongly committed 
to reform, there unquestionably is some internal disagreement over the 
proper extent of reform. Deng Xiaoping and others, such as Zhao Ziyang, 
who appear most committed to extensive reforms, face opposition not only 
from some at the top (such as Chen Yun) who might wish for more limited 
changes, but also from middle-level cadres and others. Oppcsition to the 
reforms results both from ideological distaste—the view that the changes 
are leading China away from socialism—and from an attempt to protect 
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vested interests. The reforms will redistribute power between Party cadres 
and factory managers, between different bureaucratic levels, and between 
sectors and regions of the economy. Those who had benefited from the old 
system obviously can be expected to resist the changes. 

Two facts in particular would incline one toward skepticism about the 
ability of the reformers to implement their plans. One is that this is not the 
first attempt by Deng Xiaoping to bring about major reforms of the indus- 
trial economic system. The December 1978 Third Plenum of the lith 
Central Committee also called for such changes, and during 1979 and 1980 
many reform experiments were introduced. More than 6,000 state enter- 
prises carried out experiments in “enlarging the powers of the enterprise,” 
and such experiments were supposed to be extended to all state enterprises 
in January 1981. But the reform movement that had gathered such steam 
during 1979 and 1980 stalled at the end of 1980. Faced with repeated 
budget deficits, inflation, apparently uncontrollable capital construction, 
and energy shortages, the leadership essentially froze the experiments in 
place and turned its attention to “readjustment.”* Although the reforms 
did not produce all of the above-mentioned problems, many held them 
primarily or partially responsible. If similar problems arise in the future, 
one wonders if the reformers will be able to maintain the current commit- 
ment to reform. 

A second reason for pessimism is the history of reform efforts in other 
socialist countries. Economic reforms that alter the fundamentals of the 
system have not been introduced in the Soviet Union or most of East Eu- 
rope, and even those limited reforms that have been introduced have often 
faded away in the face of bureaucratic resistance.’ The one exception, for 
reasons to be discussed below, is Hungary,* which has succeeded in intro- 
ducing rather extensive changes and maintaining a commitment to reform 
over a period of a decade and a half. But on the whole, reform has not 
fared well in socialist planned economies of the Soviet type. 

Nevertheless, this article will suggest that there is more room for opti- 
mism about the future outcome of China’s current reform effort than those 


2. For a review of the reform experiments and the late 1980 policy changes, see Bruce L. 
Reynolds, “Reform in Chinese Industrial Management: An Empirical Report,” in China 
Under the Four Modernizations, Part I, U.S. Congress Joint Economic Committee (Washing- 
ton: GPO, 1982), pp. 119-137. 

3. For one of the best descriptions of how this occurs, see Gertrude Schroeder, “The Soviet 
Economy on a Treadmill of Reforms,” in The Soviet Economy in a Time of Change, Vol. I, 
U.S. Congress Joint Economic Committee (Washington: GPO, 1979), pp. 312-340. 

4. I exclude Yugoslavia from this discussion. Yugoslavia’s political circumstances were 
somewhat different, and it had implemented a Soviet-style economic system for a much 
shorter period of time before it began to reform. 
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two facts alone would suggest. The focus here will be on the strategy of the 
reformers—that is, the way they have gone about formulating and imple- 
menting the reforms. Obviously, in a situation where the reformers face 
significant political opposition, strategy is a crucial element. The basic 
argument of this article is that the reformers adopted a rather unsuccessful 
strategy in their first effort, but have learned from their mistakes. The 
strategy they are currently following appears to have a greater chance of 
success. 


Reform Strategies in the USSR and 

East Europe 
Before analyzing the earlier reform effort in China and the ways in which 
the current one differs, it will be useful to review the divergent reform 
strategies adopted by the Soviet Union and most East European countries 
on the one hand, and Hungary on the other. This discussion will focus on 
two aspects of the manner in which the reforms were conceived and intro- 
duced. 

To oversimplify greatly, the Soviet reforms were partial and experimen- 
tal, while the Hungarian ones were overall and planned.> The Soviet ones 
were partial in the sense that they focused only on individual aspects of 
economic problems, particularly the question of managerial incentives, 
and did not attempt to reshape the entire economic framework—planning, 
prices, etc.—that had produced the problems. The Hungarian reforms, on 
the other hand, did involve an attempt to alter the most important ele- 
ments of the economic system in a coherent manner. The difference was 
between viewing each aspect of the economy as a self-contained element 
that could be altered or not altered independently, and regarding the eco- 
nomic system as an interrelated set of elements that had to be reformed in 
a coordinated fashion. 

Experimental and planned reforms differ in the type of preparations for 
reform and the manner in which it is introduced. The Soviet reforms, 
although discussed beforehand, were introduced on an experimental basis 
with the idea that these experiments would then be a key source of infor- 


5. For discussions of the differences between reforms in Hungary and the other countries, 
see, e.g., Morris Bornstein, “Economic Reform in Eastern Europe,” in Comparative Eco- 
nomic Systems: Models and Cases, 4th edition, Morris Bornstein, ed. (Homewood, Il.: Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, 1979), pp. 279-314 (Professor Bornstein’s discussion of strategy differs 
somewhat from my own); and Wlodzimierz Brus, “The East European Reforms: What Hap- 
pened to Them?,” Soviet Studies, April 1979, pp. 257-267. A good account of the prepara- 
tions for reform in Hungary is William F. Robinson, The Pattern of Reform in Hungary 
(New York: Praeger, 1973), chap. 3. 
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mation on how to proceed in extending them to the economy as a whole. 
The Hungarian reforms, in contrast, followed three years of concentrated 
discussion and consultation with economists which produced a plan for 
the overall reform of the economy. This plan, rather than the results of 
experiments, provided the basis for introducing nationwide reforms in 
1968. 

The problem with a strategy of partial and experimental reforms, as so 
many have documented, is that it does not produce a political dynamic 
that leads toward more extensive ones. The partial reforms typically fail to 
achieve the intended results because of internal contradictions resulting 
from the fact that other relevant aspects of the system—particularly 
prices—have not been reformed. Seweryn Bialer has described well the 
“vicious circle” that leads away from, rather than toward, successful re- 
form: 


Of all the variants of reform, the leadership selects the one that would cause the 
least disturbance, and require the least cost and effort, that is to say, a compro- 
mise solution. Instead of implementing it across the board and with determina- 
tion, the leadership wants to try it out on an experimental basis and limited 
scale. Consequently, the results of the reform are far from conclusive, and even 
disappointing, an outcome which in turn fuels the arguments of opponents who 
prevent its further implementation.® 


In contrast, by not focusing on individual reform experiments and al- 
lowing the success of these to become the litmus test for the value of re- 
form in general, the Hungarians have been able to address problems that 
arise in the course of implementation while pressing on with reform. And 
because of their prior preparation and the coordinated rather than partial 
nature of the reforms, the problems have been fewer and the success more 
obvious. 

The Soviet and East European experiences, therefore, offer two very dif- 
ferent strategies for reform, one of which has proved far more successful 
than the other. The remainder of this article will attempt to show that 
although the Chinese reformers followed a strategy similar to the Soviet 
Union’s in their first attempt, the more recent effort has been much more 
similar to that of the Hungarians. 


6. Seweryn Bialer, Stalin’s Successors (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980), p. 
304. See also Gertrude Schroeder, “The Soviet Economy on a Treadmill of Reforms.” 
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The First Round of Referms in the PRC, 
1979-80 


The first set of reforms was introduced following the December 1978 
Third Plenum Communique’s statement on the need to reform the indus- 
trial management system and expand the powers of the enterprises.” Re- 
form experiments spread rapidly across the country during 1979, resulting, 
as noted earlier, in more than 6,000 state enterprises carrying out some 
kind of experiment by mid-1980. 

These reforms were partial ones. The focus was on “expanding the pow- 
ers of the enterprises,” and primarily this meant financial power. Enter- 
prises were permitted to retain some profits, and a few experimented with 
“replacing profits handed up by taxes.” A few cther powers were also 
given to some of the enterprises, including the ability to determine above- 
plan production and sales, and expanded power to invest. Some rights 
given on paper were not actually devolved,* whereas others not formally 
given, such as control over prices, were in practice somewhat decentral- 
ized.? But the expanded “rights” given to the enterprises, aimed at “en- 
larging their enthusiasm,” were not introduced as an integral part of any 
larger effort to reform the planning, wage, credit, and other aspects of the 
economic system that were crucial in shaping how the enterprises made 
use of their new powers. 

Moreover, the reforms were very much experimental, as we have used 
the term, even though they quickly encompassed a large share of industry. 
Because the introduction of reform experiments began immediately after 
the Third Plenum announcement, the reformers had little time for prepa- 
ration and prior study. Nor had much preparation occurred before the 
Third Plenum. Leadership discussion of reform appears to date from a 
June 1978 Party meeting, but this meeting seemingly resulted in at most a 
very general agreement to reform.!° In July, Hu Qiaomu delivered a 


7. This Communique is available in Beijing Review, December 29, 1978, pp. 6-16. 

8. Responsible persons in various enterprises complained about this at a July 1982 meeting 
held by the Institute of Industrial Economics of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences. See 
Jingjixue dongtai (Trends in Economics), September 1982, p. L 

9. There have been many complaints about enterprises improperly raising prices; e.g., Xue 
Mugiao, “Problems to be Solved in Reforming the Economic Management System,” Jingji 
yanjiu, January 1982, in FBIS, February 24, 1982, p. K11. 

10. A “set of important directives” given by Party chairman Hua Guofeng and vice-chair- 
men Ye Jianying, Deng Xiaoping, and Li Xiannian at that meeting were made known at a 
September preparatory meeting for the National Philosophy and Social Sciences Conference. 
Hu Qiaomu describes these directives as given according to “new policies and new tasks put 
forward by the new historical situation.” He quotes Hua Guofeng on the need to “firmly and 
properly reform that portion of the superstructure and the productive relations that do not 
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speech to the State Council calling for “managing the economy with eco- 
nomic means” and studying the experience of capitalist countries.!! At a 
September State Council “meeting to discuss principles,” Li Xiannian an- 
nounced the decision to carry out major reforms of the management sys- 
tem.!? Following this decision, Zhao Ziyang, then governor of Sichuan 
Province, introduced reform experiments in six factories in that province. 
These brief experiments, then, constituted the main source of learning 
prior to the Third Plenum. Economists had not had a chance to conduct 
extensive discussions of needed reforms; nor had they engaged in any seri- 
ous analysis of reform experiences in East Europe. !3 

Following the Third Plenum, economists did begin discussing the 
problems with the old system and needed reforms. In mid-1979 the State 
Council Financial and Economic Commission, which was set up in March 
1979 to take overall charge of economic work, established a group of econ- 
omists and bureaucrats to investigate the problem of reform and provide 
advice. However, neither the investigation group’s studies nor the general 
discussions among economists can really be considered preparation for the 
reforms introduced at this time. The reform experiments moved forward 
simultaneously with the discussions and investigations. No plan guided 
the introduction of these experiments.'* Indeed, there did not even seem 


correspond to the development of the productive forces.” Jingjixue dongtai, December 1978, 
p. 2. I infer that this meeting did not reach any firm agreement on prospective reforms 
because these directives were made known to social scientists only after a September State 
Council meeting at which Li Xiannian made an important speech on reform. Moreover, to 
my knowledge these directives have never been referred to in the Chinese media as the origin 
of the reform effort; this is usually dated to the September State Council meeting or (more 
often) the December Third Plenum. 

11. The speech was not published until October. It is available in Beijing Review, Nos. 45, 
46, and 47, t978. 

12. This speech was never published; its statement on reform is quoted in Yu Guangyuan’s 
speech to the September National Philosophy and Social Sciences Planning Conference pre- 
paratory meeting, available in Jingjixue dongtai, December 1978, p. 15. This State Council 
meeting is also identified as the origin of the reform policies and the basis for the introduction 
of the Sichuan reform experiments in ‘Sichuansheng quanmin suoyouzhi giye zifuyingkui 
shidian he youguan lilun guandian jianjie” (A brief introduction to the test points in self- 
responsibility for profits and losses in Sichuan Province’s enterprises owned by the whole 
people), Gongye jingji guanli, December 1980, reprinted in You Lin et al., eds., Jingji gaige 
wencong, Vol. III (Shenyang: Liaoning Renmin chubanshe, December 1981), pp. 332-334. 

13. Nina P. Halpern, “Learning From Abroad: Chinese Views of the East European Eco- 
nomic Experience, January 1977-June 1981,” Modern China, January 1985. 

14. During 1979 the Financial and Economic Commission’s reform investigation group 
drafted some kind of preliminary outline of reform, but in a December 1979 speech Li Xian- 
nian implied that this was not considered adequate; he called for more investigation and 
study and for concrete plans (fangan) to be drafted. See Li Xiannian, “Zai quanguo jihua 
huiyi shangde jianghua” (Speech at the national planning meeting), in Sanzhong quanhui yilai 
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to be any single state body in charge of overseeing the reform experiments. 
Instead, apparently various ministries and provinces independently se- 
lected some units to try out their experiments.!5 Only in 1980 did the 
State Council establish a System Reform office to draft a reform plan, and 
even this plan was seemingly never formally adopted.'© 

Why did the reformers proceed in this manner? It was not because they 
intended to adopt only limited measures that would not basically alter the 
main components of the system. Nor were they unaware of the value of a 
comprehensive plan. Deng Xiaoping, for example, spoke at a work confer- 
ence preceding the December 1978 Third Plenum about an anticipated na- 
tionwide unified reform plan, but argued that before that was introduced, 
reform must begin with partial and limited measures and then gradually be 
expanded.!? A report on an early meeting of the reform investigation 
group under the Financial and Economics Commission similarly makes 
clear that this group was thinking in terms of basic reform. The policy 
toward reform, the report stated, was to look toward large reforms, but 
begin with small ones; small reforms must evolve to big ones.!8 Clearly, 
the reformers wanted ultimately to implement overall reforms and to draft 
a comprehensive reform plan. But they believed that the best way to 
achieve this was not first to carry out studies and to draft such a plan, but 
to begin immediately with partial and experimentel reforms. These, they 
obviously felt, would eventually evolve into comprehensive reforms. 


zhongyao wengao xuanbian (Selected important articles since the Third Plenum), Vol. I (Bei- 
jing: Renmin chubanshe, 1982), reprinted by Zhonggong yanjiu zazhishe (Taipei, Taiwan, 
1983), p. 301. Despite this admission that no adequate plan was available, the reform experi- 
ments continued to multiply rapidly. 

15. Xu Jingan et al., “New Developments in the Reform of the Economic System in Re- 
cent Years,” Guangming ribao, August 29, 1983, p. 3, in FBIS, September 23, 1983, p. K8, 
state that the reforms were “‘initiated by the localities and departments,” and that they lacked 
“an authoritative central organ to exercise leadership and coordinating work.” The Financial 
and Economic Commission does not appear to have been very much involved in the reform 
planning; indeed, other than establishing four investigation groups (including the one on re- 
form), its only known activity was a September 1979 meeting at which Chen Yun presented 
his views on economic work and readjustment. Chen’s speech is in Sanzhong quanhui yilai 
zhongyao wengao xuanbian, Vol. I, pp. 171-176. 

16. Xue Mudiao says that the Office wrote a draft plan and then “sought opinions within a 
small scope,” but that many objected to the way the plan was written. There are no signs 
that it was ever put into effect. See Xue Muqiao, Woguo guomin jingjide tiaozheng he gaige 
(Readjustment and Reform of our National Economy) (Beijing: Renmin chubanshe, 1982), 
p. 3. 

17. Deng Xiaoping wenxuan (1975-1982) (Selected Works of Deng Xiaoping) (Beijing: 
Renmin chubanshe, 1983), p. 140. 

18. Jingjixue dongtai, November 1979, p. 1. 
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Two basic assumptions appear to have led the reformers to adopt this 
strategy that had proved so unsuccessful in the Soviet and East European 
cases. One was epistemological—that is, an assumption about how one 
could best learn. The other was political, or a belief about the best method 
of overcoming opposition and generating consensus. 

The epistemological assumption was that neither theoretical discussion 
nor analytical studies of the past experiences of China and other countries 
were sufficient to provide knowledge of what reforms were necessary, and 
that one could truly learn only through practice. In a June speech to the 
first meeting of the reform investigation group of the Finance and Eco- 
nomics Commission, Yao Yilin revealed that a proposal had been made to 
hold a “meeting to discuss the principles of economic theory work” (jingji 
gongzuo wuxuhui) that would draft a plan for reform. Yao had discussed 
this proposal with Hu Yaobang, Hu Qiaomn, and Deng Liqun (three indi- 
viduals with responsibilities in the propaganda sphere, within which eco- 
nomic theory was considered to fall), and the four had decided that this 
was the wrong approach to reform. At the moment, they felt, people 
lacked knowledge and were not even clear on the questions that should be 
studied. Thus, a plan for reform on which everyone would agree could not 
be produced. It was better, they felt, first to carry out test point work and 
have everyone study the results, and only later to convene such a meet- 
ing.!9 In other words, the reform effort should be initiated before serious 
study of the problems that were involved, because understanding of reform 
would only come from implementing it. Ma Hong, then a vice-president 
of the Academy of Social Sciences, made a similar statement in an August 
1979 speech to cadres in Shanxi Province. He told them that although one 
thousand people were being organized in Beijing to study the question of 
reform, they would only be able to decide on a “relatively rational plan” 
after comparing the success or failure of the different reform measures that 
would be implemented.?° 

Thus, in a situation of relative ignorance and disagreement on the 
proper principles of reform, the solution offered was not first to study and 
discuss the subject, but to begin immediately implementing reform experi- 
ments. These experiments, it was believed, would produce a consensus on 
a proper reform plan. This belief that knowledge can only be gained 


19, Yao Yilin, “Tongxin xieli zuohao jingji gaigede diaocha yanjiu” (With one heart and 
united efforts carry out well investigative research on economic reform), in You Lin et al., 
Jingji gaige wencong, Vol. I, p. 1. 

20. Ma Hong, ““Guanyu jingji tizhi gaige wenti” (On problems of reform of the economic 
system) in Ma Hong, ed., Jingji jeigou yu jingji guanli (Economic structure and economic 
management) (Beijing: Renmin chubanshe, 1982), pp. 125-147. 
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through action has clear continuities with Mao’s ideas on the subject, set 
forth long before in On Practice. The problem, of course, is that experi- 
ments introduced in a random fashion and not guided by any particular 
principles they are intended to test are unlikely to demonstrate the correct 
path to reform. And the hasty start that this approach produced was not 
conducive to a successful outcome. 

The second assumption that led the reformers to embark immediately 
on partial and experimental reforms was a belief that only by doing so 
could they generate the political will necessary to overcome the vested in- 
terests and other potential opposition to basic, overall reform. In Decem- 
ber 1978, Deng Xiaoping made clear his understanding that a range of 
interests was opposed to such basic reform. He argued, however, that once 
the partial reforms were introduced, their success would generate new sup- 
port for the introduction of more fundamental measures.?! Three econo- 
mists from the Institute of Economics of the Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences (the workplace of many of the most reform-oriented economists) 
made a similar argument in an April 1979 speech to an economic theory 
conference. Major reforms were needed, the three declared, but were sim- 
ply not politically feasible at that time. The iaterests that would be 
harmed by such reforms were simply too strong. So for the moment, the 
best thing was to implement minor reforms—that is, to start out by enlarg- 
ing the powers of the enterprises. Later, they predicted, the limitations of 
these reforms would become obvious, and a political consensus would be 
generated that would permit implementation of the necessary overall re- 
forms.?? 

In sum, at the end of 1978 when the reformers decided to begin immedi- 
ately implementing partial and experimental reforms, they did so in the 
belief that this was the best strategy to achieve the overall reform that they 
desired. This strategy, they thought, would generate both a scientific and a 
political consensus on the need for and proper components of that overall 
reform, and in that way lead directly to it. 


THE RESULTS OF THE FIRST ROUND 
Unfortunately, as the Soviet and East European experiences would lead us 
to predict, this outcome did not occur. The partial reforms did indeed 


21. Deng Xiaoping wenxuan, pp. 142-143. 

22. Sun Shanggqing, Chen Jiyuan, and Zhang Zhuoyuan, “Zai lun shehuizhuyi jingjide 
jihuaxing yu shichangxing xiang jiehe” (Again on the combining of the plan and market 
qualities of the socialist economy), in their Woguo shehuizhuyi jingjide jihuaxing yu 
shichangxingde guanxi (The relationship between the plan and market qualities of our coun- 
try’s socialist economy) (Jilin: Jilin Renmin chubanshe), 1980, pp. 52-55. 
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demonstrate their limitations, but this did not produce a consensus for 
extending these further. Instead, the rapid expansion of reform experi- 
ments was halted at the end of 1980. Although not all the reforms were 
repealed, much more attention was now focused on the need for centraliza- 
tion and planning, themes that went very much against the thrust of the 
prior reform movement. 

It was clear that the reform experiments had not led to agreement on 
which measures were successful and which not, and what the next step 
should be. For example, economists disagreed on whether or not the ex- 
periments in replacing the handing up of profits by the enterprises with an 
income tax had been successful.23 The difficulty of judging the success of 
partial experiments was demonstrated in a June 1980 article written by a 
member of the Sichuan Academy of Social Sciences defending the 100 
Sichuan enterprises that had become experimental units in 1979 against 
the arguments of various critics who held that the experiments were un- 
successful. While accepting the critics’ point that only a few of the enter- 
prises had significantly increased their profits, the author argued that this 
was a consequence of “external conditions,” such as prices and the varying 
technical equipment of the enterprises.24 The implication, which the au- 
thor did not draw from this statement, was that when such changes as 
price reforms had not been carried out, partial experiments could not nec- 
essarily be expected to provide information on how to proceed. 

More serious than the disagreement over individual reform measures 
was that the results of the experiments intensified debate over the value of 
reform in general. A number of problems had arisen during 1979-80 that 
could reasonably be traced to the reform measures.*> The decentralization 


23. Compare Lin Ling, “Sichuan sheng liangnianlai jingji jingxian yu wenti” (Economic 
experience and problems in the reform of the economic system in Sichuan Province in the last 
two years), in You Lin et al., Jingji gaige wencong, Vol. IV, pp. 154-155, with the more 
cautious conclusions in Huang Zhenqi, “Dui guoying qiye kuoda jingying guanli zizhuquan 
jige wenti de tantao” (Explorations of some problems in the expansion of management auton- 
omy of state-managed enterprises), Jingji yanjiz (Economic Research), March 1982, pp. 
39-43. Compare also two speeches (less based on explicit analysis of the experiments) in Qiye 
caiyu tizhi gaige (Reform of the enterprise financial system), Ministry of Finance Institute of 
Financial Science (Harbin: Heilongjiang Renmin chubanshe, 1981), pp. 123-128 and 
135-138. 

24. Lin Ling, “Sichuan sheng yinianlai kuoda qiye zizhuquan de shidian qingkuang” (The 
situation of the test points in enlarging enterprise autonomy in Sichuan Province in the last 
year), in You Lin et al., Jingji gaige wencong, Vol. II, pp. 176-184. 

25. Even those who supported the reforms agreed that they had contributed to these 
problems, although they attributed this to the way the reforms were implemented and the 
failure to adopt other necessary reforms. See, e.g., Liu Guoguang, “Zai lun tiaozheng yu 
gaigede guanxi” (Again on the relationship between readjustment and reform), Zhongguo 
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of decision-making authority over investment combined with the new ac- 
cumulation of funds at lower levels had produced a new spurt of capital 
construction at a time when the leadership hoped to decrease it. Much of 
the new investment was in small and inefficient plants that took raw mater- 
ials and other resources, especially energy, away from existing, more eco- 
nomical ones. In addition, excessive issuance of bonuses increased demand 
for consumer goods faster than supply, and unauthorized price hikes 
raised the specter of inflation. 

As the government began calling for economic recentralization, authors 
disputed the real source of these problems. Some, like Xue Mudiao, ar- 
gued that the economic problems of 1980 were not a consequence of the 
reform measures already introduced, but resulted instead from the failure 
simultaneously to implement needed reforms of prices, taxes, and other 
basic features of the economic system.26 Others obviously disagreed, at- 
tributing the problems to reform itself.2”7 A polarization of views was very 
clear: some called for more far-reaching reforms, while others instead ad- 
vocated more scientific planning—that is, improvement in the existing sys- 
tem, not basic changes.?® 

Thus, the reform experiments of 1979-80 failed to generate any scien- 
tific agreement on the need for overall reform or the particular measures 
that would be desirable. Nor did they lead to any political consensus. In- 
deed, opposition on political grounds appeared to grow stronger. This be- 
came clear in early 1982 when the reformers attempted to return the 
question of economic reform to the top of the political agenda. While the 
1979 and 1980 discussions of reform had encompassed many different 
viewpoints, these discussions had not been politicized—that is, the authors 
did not attack each others’ suggestions on political grounds. In early 1982, 
however, articles appeared in the Chinese press that implicitly labeled 
many of the more reform-oriented economists as “anti-socialist.”” While 
this label was not explicitly applied, the articles declared that “practice of 


jingji wenti (Chinese Economic Problems), March 1981, pp. 1-2; and Ren Tao, “Lun woguo 
jingji tizhide gaige” (On Our Country’s Reform of the Economic System), Renmin ribao, 
February 10, 1981, p. 5. 

26. Zhongguo Xinwenshe in FBIS, June 25, 1982, pp. K1-K2. Another such statement is 
Ren Tao and Zheng Hongqing, “A Brief Discussion of Synchronization in Reforming the 
Economic System,” Guangming ribao, January 23, 1982, in FBIS, February 10, 1982, p. 
K4-K9. 

27. Liu Guoguang refers to individuals holding such views in “Zai lun tiaozheng yu 
gaigede guanxi,” p. 1. 

28. For the latter view, see, e.g., You Lin, “Jihua shengchan shi zhuti, ziyou shengchan shi 
chongbu” (The planned economy is the main thing, free production is supplementary), Jingji 
yanjiu, September 1981, reprinted in You Lin et al., Jingji gaige wencong, Vol. IV, pp. 
320-334. 
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a planned economy is a question of fundamental principle of adhering to 
the socialist path,”29 and described views advocated by “some comrades” 
(transparently ideas expressed by many of China’s top economists during 
1979) as “nothing but the principles of the market economy.’’°° As a re- 
sult, at a June 1982 meeting held to mobilize new discussions of reform, 
Yu Guangyuan had to warn the participants to allow the expression of 
different views and to exercise caution in applying the labels “Marxist” 
and “anti-Marxist.” That is, he warned against the politicization of the 
discussions.*! 

Clearly, then, the strategy adopted by the reformers in 1979-80 did not 
“have its intended effects. It brought neither the scientific agreement nor 
the political consensus that might have permitted a smooth transition to an 
overall reform of the economy. Instead, it appears to have magnified the 
disagreements and provided a basis for some to argue that reform in gen- 
eral produces ill effects. 


The Second Round: Mid-1982 to 

the Present 
Despite the opposition, the reformers obviously possessed the political re- 
sources to initiate another effort. In April 1982, Zhao Ziyang declared 
that the economy had emerged from its crisis situation, and was back on a 
stable development path.3? Shortly thereafter, reform again became a ma- 
jor topic of discussion. This time, however, the reformers followed a dif- 
ferent strategy. 

Why did this change come about? For one thing, the reformers had 
learned from their mistakes in the first round. Although they argued that 
the measures introduced during 1979 and 1980 were basically successful 
and had produced good results, they conceded that there had been major 
problems of lack of coordination. They now recognized that the partial 
measures introduced at that time depended for their success on broader 
reforms of the planning, price, wage, and other key aspects of the econ- 
omy, and that an integrated reform package was necessary. The impor- 


29. Xue Xin and Ma Biao, “It is Imperative to Practice Planned Economy if We Are to 
Adhere to the Socialist Path,” Guangming ribao, May 9, 1982, in FBIS, May 20, 1982, p. K6. 

30. Yu Qing, “There Can be no Socialism Without Planned Economy,” Shaanxi ribao, 
February 24, 1982, p. 3, in FBIS, March 5, 1982, p. K21. 

31. Yu Guangyuan, “Kaizhan jingji gaige lilun wentide taolun” (Open discussions on the- 
oretical questions concerning reform of the economic system), Guangming ribao, June 11, 
1982, p. 3. 

32. Zhao Ziyang, “Woguode duiwai zhengce he guonei xingshi” (Our country’s foreign 
policy and internal situation), in Sanzhong quanhui yilai zhongyao wengao xuanbian, Vol. II, 
p. 1259. 
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tance of prior theoretical study and planning was also pinpointed as a 
lesson of the earlier reform movement.?? In a sense, the reformers had 
been right in thinking that they would best learn by actually carrying out 
reform. They had learned a good deal. They hed not anticipated, how- 
ever, that a two-year hiatus in the reforms and a basically new effort would 
be necessary to make use of these lessons. 

Moreover, the learning did not result entirely from their own exper- 
iences, since the reformers had also had time to assimilate the lessons of 
the Hungarian reforms. When the Chinese had studied the East European 
economies in 1978 and 1979 they had paid little attention to Hungary, 
focusing their attention on the two countries with which they enjoyed close 
relations, Romania and Yugoslavia.3+ But in late 1979 arid early 1980 new 
interest developed in the Hungarian experience, and two important delega- 
tions visited Hungary at that time. The first was a group of five econo- 
mists, headed by the influential vice-president of the Academy of Social 
Sciences, Yu Guangyuan; the second was a group from the State Eco- 
nomic Commission. Both delegations, in reporting back on their visits, 
stressed that a key reason for the success of the Hungarian reforms was the 
amount of preparation involved, particularly the several years of study 
that preceded them.3> Indeed, this was the key lesson that the Yu 
Guangyuan delegation drew from the Hungarian reform experience. In 
another article Yu specifically suggested that China imitate the Hungari- 
ans by first carrying out complete preparations and thorough research and 
deciding on the principles of reform, and then slowly and stably introduc- 
ing a basic reform.%6 

The strategy that the reformers are now following is, in many respects, 
similar to that of Hungary. In May 1982, the State Council established a 
“Commission on the Restructuring of the Economic System” that was 
probably modeled on a body with the same name that had prepared the 


33. One typical article that drew these conclusions is Xu Jingan et al., “New Develop- 
ments,” pp. K8~-9. 

34. See Nina P. Halpern, “Learning From Abroad.” 

35. Yu Guangyuan et al., Xiongyali jingji tizhi kaocha baogao (Inspection report on the 
Hungarian economic system) (Beijing: Renmin shehui kexue chubanshe, 1981), especially 
pp. 201-230; and Fang Weizhong, “‘Dangqian jingji gongzuo zhongde jige wenti” (Some 
problems in current economic work), in Guojia jingwei guanli yanjiuban jiaoxue cankao ziliao 
xuanbian (Selected reference teaching materials from the State Economic Commission enter- 
prise management study class), Vol. VI, Chinese Enterprise Management Association (Bei- 
jing: Qiye guanli chubanshe, 1980), p. 4. 

36. Yu Guangyuan, “Dui woguo shixing tizhi gaigede yixie kanfa” (Some opinions on our 
country carrying out reform of the economic system), in his T7 vidian jianyi, jiang yidian lilun 
(Raising some suggestions, talking about a little theory) (Beijing: Renmin chubanshe, 1981), 
pp. 16-17. 
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reform plan in Hungary. This Commission, headed by Zhao Ziyang, was 
assigned the task of drafting a plan for overall reform to go into effect four 
years later at the beginning of the Seventh Five Year Plan. It brought 
together a large number of economists and bureaucrats (and some scien- 
tists) to discuss theoretical issues related to reform and the results of the 
earlier experiments. 

These discussions had progressed for two years before the Central Com- 
mittee adopted the October 1984 Decision on Reform (this Decision was 
probably drafted by the Commission, although it was issued in the name of 
the Central Committee). The Decision is not a detailed reform plan; 
rather, it is a summary of the different elements that will make up the 
overall reform. The detailed plan has not yet appeared. But considerable 
time has already been expended discussing the shape of that future reform 
and considering the alternatives and potential problems. This is a major 
difference from the earlier effort. It suggests that this reform effort will be 
much better thought through than the earlier one. It also suggests that 
this time the reformers are trying to build consensus before, rather than 
after, the reforms are introduced. 

Although the reformers have not renounced the use of either some par- 
tial measures or experiments, the attitude toward both is very different. 
Partial measures are now viewed within the framework of the anticipated 
overall reform plan. Economists repeatedly state that reform of the price, 
wage, tax, and other systems are the prerequisite of successfully enlarging 
the powers of the enterprises. The Decision states that “correct relations 
between the state and enterprise and between an enterprise and its workers 
and staff” depend upon “a whole range of reforms including planning, 
pricing, economic management by state institutions, and the labour and 
wage system.” It also declares that “these reforms should be carried out 
step by step in harmony with the inherent connections between the various 
links of the national economy.”3” Of course, a recognition that different 
aspects of the economy are inextricably interrelated does not mean that the 
reformers fully comprehend the exact nature of those interrelationships 
and will therefore be able to design an appropriate package of reforms. 
But certainly, a recognition of the complexity of the problem is a very 
positive change. 

Experiments, while still viewed as a useful source of information, are no 
longer regarded as the only way to learn.38 Moreover, they now appear to 


37. “Decision of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China on Reform of 
the Economic Structure,” Beijing Review, October 29, 1984, p. VIL. 

38. Yu Guangyuan makes this point in his June 1982 oea “Kaizhan jingji gaige lilun 
wentide taolun.” 
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be introduced on the basis of prior discussion and analysis and with much 
more control from the center. And this time, the short-term results of 
experiments are not to be used as the basis for directing the entire reform 
effort: “By no means should we plunge in when we see benefits ahead or 
retreat when no benefits are in sight.”3° In other words, commitment to 
reform is not to depend on the apparent success of individual experiments; 
that commitment is to be taken for granted. 

Perhaps the clearest sign’ of the reformers’ intention to proceed differ- 
ently this time is the fact that they have virtually disowned the reforms 
introduced during 1979-80. The Decision claimed that although reform 
had already gone on for several years, the reforms that followed the De- 
cember 1978 Third Plenum were mainly rural. The current reform effort 
is dated only to the September 1982 Twelfth Party Congress, where Hu 
Yaobang declared the need to “work out at an early date the overall plan 
for reform and the measures for its implementation.”40 The current effort 
is characterized by the Decision as “reforming the economic structure sys- 
tematically,” and the emphasis throughout is on the word “systemati- 
cally.” This does indeed distinguish the current reform from that 
following the 1978 Third Plenum. 


Conclusion 

This discussion of China’s industrial reform has been limited to the ques- 
tion of the strategy followed by the reformers. The way that the reforms 
are developed and introduced is one important element determining their 
success. In these respects, I have argued, the current reform effort appears 
much more likely to succeed than the earlier one. Indeed, one optimistic 
aspect of this analysis is its conclusion that the reformers appear capable of 
learning from their mistakes and starting anew. 

Of course, as we stated at the outset, there are many elements besides 
strategy that will determine the eventual success of this reform effort. The 
reformers have set very ambitious goals for themselves, and they may not 
be able to accomplish them. Or, they may decide that the costs of doing so 
are unacceptably high. Moreover, the depth of their political support is 
unclear. The final outcome of this reform effort is therefore far from cer- 
tain. But in one respect, that of strategy, the situation appears promising. 





39. Xu Jingan et al., “New Developments,” p. K12. 
40. Hu Yaobang, “Create a New Situation in all Fields of Socialist Modernization,” in The 
Twelfth National Congress of the CPC (Beijing: Foreign Languages Press, 1982), p. 24. 
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India’s space program has become a matter of interest 
only recently. Prior to the 1980 launching of the Satellite Launch Vehicle 
(SLV-3), a three-stage rocket with the potential to be converted into an 
intermediate range ballistic missile (IRBM), the program had attracted in- 
terest because it represented remarkable technological development for a 
Third World nation. The security concerns that arise with such a rapidly 
growing level of sophistication in space technology have been largely over- 
looked, with two noteworthy exceptions.! Recent developments suggest a 
need for a reassessment of the rationale that underlies the program. This 
article attempts to evaluate the Indian space program. The first section 
presents the evolution of the program; the second is a record of the pro- 
gram and discusses specific achievements and ongoing plans. The third 
section examines the constraints under which the program functions, and 
the final section is a discussion of those aspects of the program that have 
military applications and concomitant security implications. There is no 
detailed attempt to discuss the long-term implications of these activities, 
since this would be beyond the purview of the present article. The time 
frame on which the article concentrates is 1972 onward. 
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Evolution of the Program: Scientific 

Entrepreneurship 
India’s space program owes much of its present status to the pioneering 
work of Dr. Vikram Sarabhai. A nuclear physicist with wide-ranging in- 
terests, Sarabhai, working with Dr. Homi Bhabha, the pioneer of India’s 
atomic energy program, was the most important policy entrepreneur of the 
program. Both wanted to achieve as much self-reliance as possible as part 
of the broader goal of scientific and technological autarky. The emphasis 
on developing an indigenous base for space technology received much per- 
sonal encouragement from Nehru, who felt that self-reliance in science and 
technology was vital for socioeconomic development.” 

While Sarabhai and Bhabha shared Nehru’s perception, they saw that 
scientific and technological self-reliance would not emerge spontaneously, 
but instead would have to be either imposed on or grafted onto a develop- 
ing country such as India. The task of constructing a suitable organiza- 
tional infrastructure for science and technology posed a mammoth 
problem. India possessed many advantages over other developing coun- 
tries: a more advanced industrial base, a relatively large university system, 
a strong bureaucracy, and a flourishing middle class. But the administra- 
tive services inherited from pre-independence days were geared primarily 
to law or industry, rather than to science. This lack was perceived to be a 
bigger obstacle to the rapid growth of science and technology than the 
paucity of scientists and technologists.? Bhabha was farsighted enough to 
perceive the dangers inherent in mobilizing an administrative force that 
was essentially bureaucratic for scientific administration. Accordingly, 
emphasis was laid on a loosening of government control over scientific 
agencies and independent research institutions. This approach—creating 
different administrative practices for different tasks and institutions—was 
a departure from established government practice. The rationale was that 
as long as the government spent large sums to support research and devel- 
opment, it was in its interest to devise efficient independent administrative 
and financial procedures in order to receive a maximum return on its in- 
vestment. This is not to suggest that the units function independently: on 


2. Nehru’s basic beliefs about the role of science and technology in socioeconomic develop- 
ment are epitomized in the following sentence: “It is science alone that can solve the problem 
of hunger and poverty. . . .” See “Speeches,” Scientific Reporter, Nehru Commoration 
Number (New Delhi: Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, 1969). 

3. Vikram Sarabhai, “Implementing Change through Science and Technology,” in Ward 
Morehouse, ed., Science and the Human Condition in India and Pakistan (New York: Rock- 
efeller University Press, 1958), p. 102. 

4. Ibid. 
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the contrary, the government retains a great deal of control over the units 
as is apparent from their organizational infrastructure. 

Several of the agencies that were set up in the early years of the space 
program were established on the personal initiative of either Bhabha or 
Sarabhai, the first being the Physical Research Laboratory (PRL) for cos- 
mic ray studies set up by Sarabhai in 1948. It was largely at Bhabha’s 
insistence that the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research (TIFR), which 
trains scientific cadres in various advanced disciplines, was established. 
When Bhabha died in 1966, Sarabhai took over as the unofficial leader of 
the scientific community in India, and his role, like that of Bhabha, cannot 
be overemphasized. Under his guidance, India’s space program was fun- 
nelled toward one basic goal—satellite technology. In 1970 Sarabhai per- 
suaded the Indian government to approve a ten-year plan for space 
research aimed at achieving self-reliance in satellite technology. In recog- 
nition of his pioneering work, the principle space center in the country is 
named after him (see Table 1). 


TABLE 1 Distribution of Funds to Different Centers/Schemes (in 100,000 
rupees) 


Centers/Schemes 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 


VSSC 1675 1858 1817 1782 1717 2081 
SHAR 1066 989 1099 855 997 1209 
SAC 530 498 395 507 524 499 
ISAC 165 273 690 1220 1189 912 
PRL 164 133 137 168 168 243 
NRSA - - - - - 355 
INSAT-1 368 1690 3272 
Central Management 118 158 248 137 192 163 


VSSC = Vikram Sarabhai Space Centre; SHAR = Sriharikota Range; SAC = Space 
Applications Centre; ISAC = ISRO Satellite Centre; PRL = Physical Research Laboratory; 
NRSA = National Remote Sensing Agency. 

SOURCE: Department of Space, Annual Report, 1978-79. 





The space program dates back to 1951. In that year the Indian National 
Commission for Space Research (INCOSPAR), then under the auspices of 
the Department of Atomic Energy (DAE), set up the Thumba Equatorial 
Rocket Launching Station (TERLS) with help from the Soviet Union, the 
United States, and France. In 1969 the Indian Space Research Organiza- 


5. “Atomic Energy and Space Research: A Profile for the Decade 1970-1980,” Govern- 
ment of India, Atomic Energy Commission, 1970. 
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tion (ISRO) was founded under the DAE. The process of transformation 
from an informal activity into an institutionalized program with an as- 
signed budget, time-bound goals, and specific projects in space application 
and technology took place in 1972 when a separate Space Commission and 
a Department of Space (DOS) were created along the lines of India’s 
Atomic Energy Commission and the DAE. This marked the graduation 
of the program from a small scientific activity to a coordinated program 
with politically determined objectives that had to be justified in Parlia- 
ment.® 

The Space Commission frames policy of the DOS for the consideration 
of the prime minister (who holds the portfolio of the department), formu- 
lates the budget of the DOS for the approval of the government, and im- 
plements policy in all matters concerning outer space. The DOS is 
responsible for the execution of space activities in the country through 
ISRO. It supports research activities in various acedemic/research institu- 
tions through grants-in-aid for specific research activities. Its voted grant 
is distributed over different functional areas: Research and Development, 
Facilities, Projects, and Ranges (see Table 2). 


TABLE 2 Percentage Distribution of Funds for Different Activities (in 100,000 
rupees) 


Activities 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 


Research and 31 39 42 37 43 51 39 
development 

Facilities 29 13 13.5 24 16 28 23 
Projects 25 29 29 29 19 10 16 
Ranges 12 10 12 7 19 20 19 
Direction and 3 4 3 3 3 3 3 
administration 


SOURCE: Department of Space, Annual Report, 1978-79. 





Record of the Program: Past, Present, 
and Future 
In 1963 India took its first step in space technology when scientists 
launched a two-stage Nike Apache Sounding Rocket from the Thumba 
Station. TERLS is now a major space research center and an international 


6. For a different view of how the program evolved, see P. Nandakumar, “Space Research 
in India,” Indian and Foreign Review, November 1, 1977, p. 15. 
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range under U.N. sponsorship. It has launchers for different types of rock- 
ets—Nike Apache, Centaure, M-100, Skua, Patrol, Boosted Arcas, 
Dragon, and Judi Dart. By May 1983 TERLS had sent up 1,500 sounding 
rockets.’ 

In May 1972 an agreement was signed between ISRO and the USSR 
Academy of Sciences under which the Soviets would assist India in 
fabricating an Indian designed and manufactured scientific satellite, to be 
launched from a Soviet launch vehicle in the USSR. They also supplied 
rany of the subsystems of the 160-kg satellite named Aryabhatta, which 
was launched in April 1975 using a Soviet Intercosmos rocket. Designed 
to last for six months, it lasted almost six years until it shut down in 
March 1981. The Aryabhatta helped India establish a firm base in satellite 
technology and was the heaviest first launch ever attempted by any coun- 
try.8 

On June 7, 1979, Bhaskara I, India’s first experimental satellite 
equipped with remote sensing technology, and weighing 444-kg, was 
launched from the Soviet Union. This was followed by the 436-kg Bhas- 
kara If on November 20, 1981. The Bhaskara I and IJ missions were first 
steps toward gaining information relevant to hydrology, forestry, and geol- 
ogy through remote sensing. Essentially photographic reconnaissance 
satellites, their major payloads were television cameras for pictures in the 
visible and near infrared wavelength, and microwave imaging systems. 

Between August 1975 and July 1976, the Satellite Instructional Televi- 
sion Experiment (SITE) was carried out via the ATS-6 satellite loaned to 
India by the United States. Educational television programs were beamed 
to 2,400 selected villages. In 1976 ISRO signed another treaty with the 
Soviet Union to build a Satellite Tracking and Ranging Station (STARS). 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, and Poland also supplied equip- 
ment for this station. 

In mid-1977 an entire transponder on board the French-German satel- 
lite Symphonie was loaned to India for two years. This experiment, called 
the Satellite Telecommunications Project (STEP), provided a system test 
of geo-synchronous communication satellites and sharpened India’s exper- 
tise in satellite development and deployment. 

At the same time, India was independently developing solid fuel rockets. 
SLV-3 was launched in July 1980 and put the 35-kg Rohini satellite (RS-1) 
in a near earth orbit. With this, India became the seventh country in the 
world (after the United States, USSR, Britain, Japan, France, and China) 
capable of independently fabricating rockets that could inject satellites into 


7. Data India, March 14~20, 1983. 
8. Nandakumar, “Space Research in India,” p. 15. 
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space. In May 1981 the SVL-3 D-1 placed a 38-kg Rohini satellite (RS-D- 
1) into a near earth orbit. SLV-3-D-2, the third version of the SLV, placed 
the 4i-kg RS-D-2 satellite into near orbit in April 1983. In June 1981 
India’s first telecommunication satellite, the 670-kg APPLE, was launched 
by the European Space Agency’s Ariane launcher. Before being switched 
off in September 1983, APPLE was used for establishing emergency com- 
munication links and for conducting telecommunication and television ex- 
periments. 

The current Indian National Satellite INSAT) is a multipurpose satel- 
lite in geostationary orbit, providing telecommunications, meteorology, 
and television services. INSAT 1-A, placed into orbit by NASA’s Delta 
rocket in April 1982, failed (deactivated: September 1982), but INSAT 1- 
B, launched in August 1983 by NASA’s space shuttle Challenger and 
designed for seven years, is still functioning. It has quantitatively and 
qualitatively enhanced India’s meteorological prediction capabilities and 
its telecommunication and mass communication facilities. 

Apart from increasingly sophisticated projects, there are other indica- 
tors of the growing size of the program. There has been a corresponding 
increase in manpower. Between 1975 and 1980, the scientific and techni- 
cal staff grew by 28%, while the total manpower has grown from 8,594 in 
1975-76 to 11,308 in 1981-82, an increase of almcst 32% (see Table 3). 
Research sponsored by ISRO (RESPOND), a program in effect at Indian 
universities and academic institutions, is designed to create a pool of 
trained manpower in the coming years for space research. This program, 
which began with a modest budget in 1976, had by 1980-81 supported 117 
projects and spent $17.3 million (see Table 4). In order to maintain high 
quality assurance procedures, ISRO teams draw not just on scientists from 
within the organization, but on scientists from other premier research in- 
stitutions within the country to make the maximum use of available tal- 
ent.? 

In 1978-79 a group was established to review former studies and arrive 
at options for vehicles that would be capable of placing satellites of the 
class of the Indian Remote Satellite (IRS) into space. The IRS is a 600-kg, 
body-stabilized remote sensing satellite designed for launch in 1985 with a 
sun-synchronous orbit of 732 km.!° The design group identified three ve- 
hicles—the ASLV, the PSLV, and the SPSLV.!! The ASLV is a modified 
SLV, with strap-on boosters and a payload weight of 150 kg, originally 


9. R. Avaramudam and J. Raja, “System Reliability Efforts at the ISRO,” IEEE Transac- 
tions on Reliability, R-30:1, April 1981, p. 13. 

10. Department of Space, Annual Report, 1980-81 (Bangalore). 

il. Department of Space, Annual Reports, 1979-80 and 1980-81. 
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TABLE 3 Growth of Total Manpower (in thousands) 


1975—76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981~82 
Total work 8,594 8,839 9,887 10,585 10,831 10,766 11,308 
force 


Scientific 5,730 5,723 6,618 7,139 7,317 6,863 7,136 
and 

technical 

staff 


SOURCE: Department of Space, Annual Reports, 1978-79. 


scheduled for late 1984. The PSLV, scheduled for 1986, will be a satellite 
launch vehicle with a liquid second-stage capable of injecting a 600-kg sat- 
ellite into polar sun-synchronous orbit at 500-1000 km altitude. Its design 


TABLE 4 Research Sponsored by ISRO 


1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 


Number of projects 27 68 87 110 120 
Committed cost 40 107 143 205 216 
Amount spent (in 27 72 101 154 194 
100,000 rupees) 


SOURCE: Department of Space, compiled by the author from the Annual Reports, 
1975-81. 


would be sufficiently modular to realize this capability either through a 
launch at the Sriharikota range (SHAR) or from a new polar launch range. 
Unlike the ASLV, which uses the SLV-3 as the core of its design and en- 
tails only a few modifications, with emphasis on the maximum utilization 
of the existing infrastructure, the PSLV will require fresh design for some 
of its subsystems. 

The satellite that the ASLV will launch and place into orbit has a life of 
100 days and will serve as the test vehicle facility for flight testing of ele- 
ments and subsystems for the PSLV. The PSLV will be a five-stage vehi- 
cle, with 78 major subsystems, of which 37 will call for new designs; it will 
have the capacity to launch a 1000-kg satellite by 1987-88. ASLV’s 
payload will consist of the Stretched Rohini Series of Satellites (SROSS). 
The DOS report does not provide much information on the SPSLV; how- 
ever, we do know that its launch weight would be 330 metric tons as com- 
pared to ASLV’s 39 and PSLV’s 137. The ASLV and the PSLV, thus, will 
be 8 and 20 times the launch weight of the SLV-3, respectively. In low 
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earth circular orbit, the SPSLV would have a payload weight of 3,500 
kg—1,500 kg more than the U.S. Delta vehicle that launched the INSAT- 
1 (see Table 5). Other satellites being planned include the INSAT-I1C, 


TABLE 5 Comparison of Launch Capabilities of ISRO Launch Vehicles and 
Launch Vehicles of Other Countries 


Payload Weight In Low Earth Launch Weight 

Circular Orbit (in kg) in Metric Tons 
SLV-3 (India) 40 17 
ASLV (India) 150 39 
Scout (USA) 200 21 
M-3H (Japan) 300 49 
N (Japan) 1,300 90 
PSLV (India) 1,400 137 
Kosmos (USSR) 1,450 80 
Delta (USA) 2,000 130 
SPSLV (India) 3,500 330 
Ariane (Europe) 4,500 207 


SOURCE: Department of Space, Annual Report, 1978-79. 


intended as a replacement for INSAT-1A, expected to be launched in 
1986. 

The 1980-90 space profile makes clear the priorities of the government 
in this field.!? The budget for the decade is an unprecedented $800 mil- 
lion.!3 An ambitious program of one launch every six months has been 
scheduled. The budget makes adequate provisions for developing capabil- 
ity for geo-synchronous launches. The ISRO is acquiring a few hundred 
acres of land near the Vikram Sarabhai center to develop new facilities for 
integration and testing.!4 A separate unit was set up in 1980 in Bangalore 
for development of auxiliary propulsion systems that are required for 
steering launch vehicles in the desired trajectory and for precise orienta- 
tion of satellites in orbit. There have been proposals to extend the propel- 
lant plant to create new test and launch complex facilities to augment 
telemetry, tracking, and communication networks. !5 


12. Hindustan Times, December 15, 1980. 

13. All calculations have been made using the conversion rate that was in effect in 1980, 
i.e., $1 = rupees 10. 

14. L. K. Sharma, “India Poised for Major Space Thrusts in the 80s,” Times of India, 
December 15, 1980. 

15. Ibid. 
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There has been a conscious effort on the part of the DOS to promote 
cooperation with industry in the nation. The policy has evolved from an 
informal subcontracting level to a more formal collaborative partnership 
made necessary by the increasing complexity of the program. This enables 
full utilization of the expertise and infrastructure in other industries on a 
reciprocal basis. Between 1972 and 1979, ISRO had entered into 475 
fabrication contracts with 230 public and private sector units involving an 
expenditure of over $110 million. There is an effort to facilitate as much 
“spin-off” as possible. Some of the technologies have commercial applica- 
tion in either direct or suitably modified form. DOS has transferred sev- 
eral technologies relating to communication systems instruments, fiber- 
enforced plastics, and inertial systems.!© To facilitate the process of trans- 
fer, a Technology Transfer Group has been set up to search for potential 
customers for ISRO technology. Such transfers give weight to rationaliza- 
tion arguments advanced in favor of the program and make justification of 
the expenditure easier, since its benefits are perceivable. 


Impediments to the Development 
of the Program 
There are some very definite problems that the program faces. Given that 
the stated objective of the program is to move toward self-reliance in as 
many aspects as possible, the present situation is not very promising. 
Without foreign assistance it is unlikely that India could have come this 
far. To a large extent the history of the space program is a history of 
foreign collaboration.17 From its inception the program has leaned heav- 
ily on foreign help, especially on the Soviet Union, France, West Germany, 
the United States, and to a lesser extent, Japan. Until the SLV-3, India 
could not launch its own satellites. Bhaskara I and II and Aryabhatta 
were launched from a cosmodrome in the Soviet Union, using Intercosmos 
spacecraft. The APPLE satellite was launched by the European Space 
Agency’s Ariane launch vehicle. Most of the experimental programs have 
been undertaken with foreign collaboration. STEP was made possible 
through the use of a Franco-German satellite. The SITE experiment was 
made possible through ISRO-NASA cooperation. Ground support sys- 
tems have been set up with foreign help, as in the case of STARS. Almost 
all sounding rockets launched from TERLS have been Soviet supplied. In- 
dian scientists train abroad regularly under the auspices of the space agen- 


16. See Baldev Raj Nayar, India’s Quest for Technological Independence, Vol. II (New 
Delhi: Lancers Publishers, 1983), pp. 452-453. 

17. See Nandakumar, “Space Research in India,” for a history of early foreign collabora- 
tions. 
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cies with which India has collaborative arrangements.!® Such dependence 
on foreign help, though not at all unusual for a country in this stage of 
development of a space program, is nonetheless 2 barrier to self-reliance. 
To rectify this, Indian policy has been not just to purchase something out- 
right, but to acquire information and knowledge as well. The approach 
has been to move from an experimentation with systems and building of 
capabilities to the uses of them.!9 

India’s space program faces other obstacles. There are infrastructural 
shortcomings that detract from the efficacy of the proposed “‘space leap.” 
Among these is the lack of an adequate high technology base. Space re- 
search requires a high degree of sophisticated technology, and Indian in- 
dustry has yet to develop a commensurate technology base. Many of the 
producers continue to rely on imported technology, often purchased on a 
turnkey basis and financed by limited foreign aid. Small orders, stringent 
time schedules, and a large variety of components make prospective indus- 
tries reluctant to cater to the needs of ISRO. Even when components are 
secured from abroad, ISRO cannot insist on contractual terms since it is 
essentially a sellers’ market. Until recently, growth in the Indian electron- 
ics industry was largely out of phase with the rapid development of satel- 
lite technology systems. Even today, when the Indian electronics industry 
has made rapid strides, as much as 50% of the electrical components that 
go into the manufacture of satellites, mainly integrated circuits, continue 
to be imported. 

In an attempt to tackle this problem, ISRO has set up inhouse research 
and development (R&D) production, and assembly systems for many com- 
ponents and subsystems. But since it is a government concern, monetary 
gains cannot always be the motivating factor for excellence and high relia- 
bility. Enforcement of reliability protocol becomes difficult since it has to 
be done through nebulous and subtle means, such as appeals to profes- 
sional pride and peer esteem.?° 

Space activity is further hindered by the differing perceptions of user 
agencies. In this context it is interesting to contrast the experience of the 
DOS and the DAE. The latter is mainly the user of its own technological 
innovation. The ISRO, by the very nature of the areas it works on, re- 
quires cooperation with various user agencies: the Post and Telegraph De- 
partment, the Meteorology Department, and the National Television 
Network, to name a few. The lack of a single organizational philosophy 


18. These include arrangements with France, Germany, Japan, the United States, and the 
USSR. 

19. Aviation Week and Space Technology, June 29, 1981, p. 15. 

20. Aravamudam and Raja, “System Reliability Efforts at the ISRO,” p. 11. 
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and of an optimum level of cooperation has led to a limited utilization of 
ISRO-developed technologies and to an overall uncoordinated approach. 
The INSAT program is a good example of poor planning among user 
agencies. Originally conceived as a hybrid direct broadcast satellite sys- 
tem, with television as its main element, the plan underwent a drastic 
change. The Indian Planning Commission had been consistently unenthu- 
siastic about the television segment of the satellite system. Though the 
final INSAT plan was approved in 1977, it was not until 1981 that the 
government decided to allocate $8.85 million for radio and television 
programs designed to utilize INSAT.7! Thus the original purpose of the 
system—i.e., economic development through education via satellite televi- 
sion—took second place to meteorological and other uses, largely because 
of differing perceptions among user agencies and a consequent inability to 
resolve the differences. 


The Security Implications of the Program 

The security implications of the program flow from the inherent dual use 
of most space activities. The link seems inextricable because space missiles 
can carry a nuclear charge. The number of nations in the world with space 
programs that have satellite launching capabilities and concomitant mili- 
tary ones is just seven. The entry of India, as a Third World nation, into 
the “space club” has been watched with growing apprehension by Western 
nations and neighbors alike. 

One has only to survey the capabilities of the various components of the 
Indian space program to realize the potential for military applications. In- 
dia has both communication and remote sensing satellites. Technological 
determinism has ensured that there is no “fix” between civilian and mili- 
tary levels of remote sensing. A remote sensing satellite, ostensibly for 
peaceful purposes, can easily be used to spy on troop movements and 
weapon build-ups by neighboring countries. In this context, it is interest- 
ing to note the increased emphasis on remote sensing in the Indian space 
program, in spite of a decided lack of interest on the part of the users of 
remote sensing facilities.22 Remote sensing has always been a part of 


21. Ashok Ray and Mohan Vishnu, “Insat: Evolution and Prospects,” Economic and 
Political Weekly, August 14, 1982, p. 1326. There is also literature that questions the rele- 
vance of the entire INSAT TV segment for India. For a representative sample, see B. D. 
Dhawan, “Satellite TV Revisited,” Economic and Political Weekly, April 20, 1974, pp. 
634-640, and “Insat TV Plan: Questionable Features and Parameters,” Economic and Polit- 
ical Weekly, October 11, 1975, pp. 1625-1628. 

22. See “Interest in Remote Sensing Satellite Insufficient,” The Statesman, (Calcutta), Au- 
gust 13, 1984. 
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ISRO’s work but seems to have acquired greater priority in recent years, as 
seen by the transfer of the National Remote Sensing Agency from the De- 
partment of Science and Technology to the Department of Space in 1979. 
As mentioned earlier, the ten-year profile of the DOS for the 1980s empha- 
sizes the Indian Remote Sensing Satellites. The fizst IRS will be launched 
by the Soviet Union, but later IRS-1As will be orbited by the PSLV. Each 
will have three Linear Imaging Self-Scanning cameras. Other ISRO work 
in remote sensing includes the development of advanced side-looking air- 
borne radar—the Multi Spectral Scanner.23 Even seemingly innocuous 
communication satellites can easily be converted to military uses should 
the need arise. The ISRO’s capabilities in this area have steadily in- 
creased. APPLE, the communication satellite launched in 1981, was de- 
veloped almost wholly indigenously. The INSAT system, currently in use, 
is the first in the world to combine telecommunications, meteorological 
services, and direct broadcasting facilities from a single geo-stationary 
space platform, and its control system has been openly acknowledged as 
the best available in the commercial world.2+ Though the earlier versions 
of the INSAT system were built with foreign help, by the turn of the cen- 
tury India will possess the capability to build its own operational satellite 
of the INSAT class and, more important, will have the technology to 
launch it into space. All these satellites can easily provide quick and effi- 
cient communication support during a conflict. 

The increasing sophistication of the program is most apparent in the 
SLV program. According to one writer, the SLV-3 bears a striking resem- 
blance to the Scout missile produced in the mid-1950s by LTV, a Texas- 
based aerospace company, and used for many years to place small pay- 
loads into space.?> The design is reportedly classified and many of its com- 
ponents are obsolete by Western standards. If converted for launch on a 
ballistic trajectory, the Scout’s range is 500 miles with a 1000-Ib payload. 
Thus the SLV-3 can be converted into an IRBM by replacing the fourth 
stage and the payload satellite with a 880-Ib warhead, and could be fired 
up to a distance of 5,000 km by adding enough punch in the rocket’s three 
stages.2° The SPSLV, if converted for launch on a ballistic trajectory, 
could reach intercontinental range.27 Thus by the 1990s India will have 
potential intercontinental ballistic missile ICBM) capability. The inertial 


23. For a list of other ISRO work in remote sensing, see H. P. Mama, “India’s Aerospace 
Industry,” Interavia, February 1984, p. 154. 

24. Aviation Week and Space Technology, April 5, 1982, p. 58. 

25. Maurice Eisenstein, “Third World Missiles and Nuclear Proliferation,” Washington 
Quarterly, Summer 1982, p. 5. 

26. Ibid. See also Hindustan Times, April 17, 1982. 

27. Eisenstein, “Third World Missiles,” p. 5. 
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guidance and control systems employed in SLV-3 are very similar to those 
used in missiles, but the latter require special heat shields to protect the 
warhead during reentry into the atmosphere. Heat shield technology is a 
closely guarded secret and there are reports that ISRO scientists and de- 
fense laboratories are now working on improved materials for nose cones 
for missile application.?® 

The effort to build launch vehicles more powerful than the SLV-3 can be 
traced to 1978-79, though preliminary work in defining the vehicles had 
been undertaken earlier. The DOS Annual Report for 1978-79 noted that 
the capabilities of the SLV-3 are modest, and it makes clear that the SLV-3 
was only the first step in a well thought-out policy to develop more power- 
ful launch vehicles. The SLV-3 gave the ISRO the necessary competence 
in the major elements of launch design, development, and mission accom- 
plishment, including the setting up and expansion of the ground-based sys- 
tems for telemetry, tracking, and telecommand, located at SHAR, Car 
Nicobar, Ahmedabad, Trivandrum, and Kavalur. The ambitious pro- 
grams for building world-class launch vehicles discussed above reflect the 
growing confidence of the Indian space community, which was enhanced 
after the success of the SLV-3. The SLV-3 seems to have signaled an insti- 
tutionalized shift in priorities from concentration on space sciences and 
satellite technology to the development of an operational launch vehicle, as 
well as an increased emphasis on remote sensing.2? This suggests that the 
scientists were waiting for the SLV-3 to confirm, as it were, a belief in their 
own capabilities, and having established this, they would go ahead with 
plans laid in advance. The DOS Annual Report for 1980-81 practically 
echoes this sentiment: “With the confidence gained from the successful 
launch of the SLV-3 (E)-02, ISRO plans to develop more powerful launch 
vehicles.””3° 

As a parallel to its launch vehicle program, the ISRO has been working 
on a process of optimizing nozzle gas velocity, which is vital for maximiz- 
ing thrust. In 1981 it turned down a U.S. company’s offer of a nozzle 
process technology and concentrated its efforts on an indigenous solution 
to the problem.3! ISRO has beveloped a strong and extra lightweight fiber 
similar to the U.S. brand Kevlar. The new material has a specific strength 
twice that of fiber glass, which means a resultant reduction in rocket 


28. Hindustan Times, April 17, 1982. 

29. Shortly after the launching of the SLV-3, a spokesman for the ISRO announced that 
the organization would be “concentrating all its efforts on perfecting an operational launch 
vehicle.” See Overseas Hindustan Times, July 31, 1980. 

30. Department of Space, Annual Report, 1980-81, p. 21. 

31. Overseas Hindustan Times, September 3, 1981. 
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weight by as much as 40%.3*_ While India has achieved state of the art 
knowledge in the production of solid fuel, it has also made impressive 
strides in the production of a liquid fuel engine. French-trained Indian 
engineers, participating in the Vikas rocket engine development program 
of the European launch vehicle Ariane, developed a high-thrust liquid fuel 
engine which is expected to put the IRS into orbiz in 1986. ISRO is also 
working on designs for a cryogenic engine for the next stage of rockets. 
These developments are significant because they show that India will have 
the capability to design and build reentry systems in the second half of the 
decade to coincide with the ASLV and the PSLV projects. These develop- 
ments are also indicative of the areas in which R&D is most visible, areas 
relating to military applications more than to commercial applications. It 
is interesting to note that the steps toward self-reliance that have been 
made in the program have direct military applications (for example, self- 
reliance in inertial guidance and reentry systems, and in the production of 
solid fuel). 

ISRO’s policy has been to delink satellite and launch vehicle activity. 
This is significant because it suggests that ISRO would like to maintain a 
pace of development in both, without allowing snags in the development of 
one field to hinder the other. The approach is intended to help India main- 
tain its lead in the field by continuity of programs. It is thus clear that 
there are two broad but distinct components to the Indian space program: 
satellite activity (including telecommunications, meteorological, remote 
sensing, and other payloads) and launch vehicle activity. Curiously 
enough, the rationalization logic employed for the space program ignores 
these distinctions. The stated objectives of the program at present are: 
efficient survey and management of natural resources, improved telecom- 
munications, and eradication of mass illiteracy. While these are excellent 
reasons for the high priority currently being given to satellite activity, they 
do not in any way explain the equally high priority accorded to Jaunch 
activity. The arguments put forward in favor of developing indigenous 
launch capability are unconvincing. The most commonly used argu- 
ment—the achievement of self-reliance—assumes there is some need for 
India to become self-reliant in this area either because of the unreliability 
of present launch facilities or because it would be more economical. 
Neither of these assumptions is valid. First, it is unlikely that the Soviet 
Union will discontinue allowing India to use its launch facilities; on the 
contrary, it has already agreed to launch the IRS. Unless there are major 
shifts in foreign policy, Indo-Soviet cooperation in the field will continue. 
Besides, India has more than one option open to it with regard to use of 


32. Ibid. 
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launch facilities, as is demonstrated by its use of facilities both in the 
United States and Europe. 

Nor can development of launch capability be justified in economic 
terms. It would be considerably cheaper for India to continue to use 
launchers abroad instead of spending vast sums of money to upgrade ex- 
isting facilities or build new ones. It is quite possible for a country to 
achieve high levels of technological sophistication in other fields of space 
research, and depend on an external agency for launching, as Britain does 
on the European Space Agency. Another argument made in favor of de- 
veloping Indian world class launch facilities is that India could then 
launch satellites for other countries.’ This argument is perhaps the weak- 
est, for it overlooks the fact that world competition in launch facilities is 
stiff, and India would find it very hard to compete against countries such 
as the United States, France, and in later years, Japan. Since development 
of indigenous launcher availability is thus inexplicable, either in terms of 
unavailability of alternatives or for economic considerations, it only lends 
credence to the perception that the program is being geared to possible 
military applications. 

There are other reasons to believe that India is interested in using rocket 
technology for defense purposes. One of these is the fact, and the nature, 
of the collaboration between different government agencies, as in the case 
of the DOS and the Defence Research and Development Laboratory 
(DRDL). India’s developments in the field of missile technology are note- 
worthy. At present India is developing third generation laser guided mis- 
siles, which will rank with the most advanced available.*4 Mass 
production of these will be undertaken in the 1990s. In this context, it is 
interesting to note that Abdul Kalam, project director of the SLV-3 pro- 
gram, has been sent on deputation to DRDL where production of a sur- 
face-to-air missile is underway.?> Since one of the biggest spin-off areas is 
the area of defense, such shifts in personnel are not unknown, and they 
acquire particular significance in the light of the technology concerned. 
There is also cooperation between the DOS and HAL (Hindustan Aero- 
nautics Limited), the public sector aerospace company, which made some 
of the SLV-3’s rocket motor cases. The significant aerospace industry in 


33. A suggestion made by Professor Satish Dhawan, then Chairman of ISRO, and Secre- 
tary of the DOS. cited in “Rs. 800 Crore Space Plan aim self sufficiency,” Hindustan Times, 
December 15, 1980. See also “Space Technology for Economy,” Times of India, December 
15, 1980. 

34. Data India, March 28-April 3, 1983. 

35. See Raj Chengappa, “Ready for Lift Off,” India Today, April 30, 1984, p. 85. 
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India thus provides a source upon which the DOS can draw for production 
know-how and facilities. 

Is India developing ballistic missile technology for delivery of a nuclear 
weapon, an area where it has demonstrated capabilities? As has been 
pointed out, it is not axiomatic that countries will build ballistic missiles 
for delivery of nuclear weapons.’ Aircraft can deliver weapons as accu- 
rately and for ranges of less than 500 miles, at lower cost. India has Jag- 
uars and may soon have MiG-29s, both of which can be adapted for 
delivery of a nuclear charge. Aircraft delivery will not constrain the 
weight and configuration of a nuclear bomb design. Where distances be- 
tween countries are short, as between India and Fakistan, airfields can be 
at risk from a conventional preemptive strike. In this context the question 
that needs to be raised is: Is there any link between the Indian nuclear and 
space programs? 

In terms of declaration of intent, there is strong similarity between the 
programs. Both have consistently been portrayed as peaceful programs, 
broadly aimed at achieving socioeconomic development. As regards the 
nuclear program, India denies both the possession of a nuclear weapon and 
a nuclear strategic doctrine. The nuclear progrem, as portrayed, is for 
developing alternative sources of energy and apparently nothing else. It 
should be noted that in this connection several studies have shown that 
India’s nuclear energy program is not progressing as well as it should.?” If 
the program cannot be justified in terms of cost beneficial energy alterna- 
tives, and if India continues with the program in spite of fuel difficulties, it 
will only lend credence to perceptions of the program as essentially defense 
oriented. The fact that India has not signed the nonproliferation treaty 
(NPT) only lends weight to this argument. As regards the space program, 
while scientists acknowledge its military potential, they insist that the pro- 
gram is “walking on peaceful legs.”38 Thus at this stage both the nuclear 
and space programs have potential military capabilities with the option of 
using those potentialities being left open. They aze options that could be 
used should the need arise. As has been pointed out, even the earlier series 


36. Eisenstein, “Third World Missiles,” p. 6. 

37. For a representative study, see Ravindra Tomar, “The Indian Nuclear Power Pro- 
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systems. Dieter Braun, “Wie Friedlich Ist Neu-Delhi’s Atomm Programm?,” Europa Archiv, 
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of rockets, the RH series, built much before the SLV-3, could be converted 
to possible military use,?° but there is no evidence that they have. 

India’s development of missile technology undoubtedly increases its 
prestige. As a Third World nation with such a sophisticated program and 
as the current chairman of the nonaligned group, India has an elevated 
status in the area. This also provides India with the chance to put forward 
proposals for the Third World space agency, along the lines of the Euro- 
pean Space Agency.*° 

Rationalization of the program continues to be geared for domestic and 
international consumption and is couched in the most palatable terms. 
This is not surprising, partly because ballistic missile development, while 
certainly an important part of the space program, is by no means its only 
element. There are geopolitical constraints too. It is unlikely that India 
will highlight the military aspects of the program, at least in the near fu- 
ture. Pakistan’s military echelons will use any such pronouncement as an 
opportunity to acquire more arms, since their threat perceptions would 
naturally increase enormously. Belligerent pronouncements may cause In- 
dia to lose its most constructive space partner, the Soviet Union. It has 
been rightly pointed out that the Soviet Union would hardly be overjoyed 
at an Indian nuclear ballistic missile capable of reaching not just China but 
the central Urals as well.4! By keeping up outward appearances of a pro- 
gram geared entirely for peaceful purposes, India has more leverage with 
supplier countries for obtaining technical know-how, sophisticated hard- 
ware, and beneficial supplier arrangements. The experience of trying to 
acquire fuel for its atomic energy program will make India even more cau- 
tious. It is therefore difficult to agree with a leading scholar who argues 
that India’s rectitude is untenable and its public posture unrealistic.42 On 
the contrary, the position India adopts at present serves its interests best. 
For the next few years at least, India’s program will continue to be por- 
trayed as peaceful both at home and abroad. 

In the next few decades Indian technology will reach a level high 
enough for it to pursue certain aspects of the program almost single- 
handedly, as it were. The implications of this are far-reaching, for interna- 
tional security in genera] and regional security in particular. In the near 
term, the most probable result will be the start of new missile programs in 
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the region, most likely by Pakistan, which already has a fledgling space 
program.*? Whether the program will develop like India’s—i.e., a civil 
space program building high altitude sounding rockets, and gradually 
more powerful launch vehicles, remains to be seen. In either case, it is a 
matter of concern, for it will introduce a qualitative change in the nature 
of the arms race in the subcontinent. These implications have been ig- 
nored both in the domestic Indian and in the international press. While 
most accounts noted that the SLV-3 launch gave India IRBM capability, 
few comment on the fact that by the 1990s, India will have potential 
ICBM capability. However, it is unlikely that India will be able to design 
a program without taking into account constraints imposed by supplier 
countries. And such constraints are likely to be applied if supplier coun- 
tries begin to perceive the program as a military one. It is therefore im- 
probable that India will undertake anything with great political risks, and 
a national decision to act competitively will be based more on prestige 
benefits. Propaganda and prestige-inspiring motivations may be tempered 
by the growing awareness that the national interest may not be served best 
by taking the risks of a competitive policy option. The relationship is a 
reciprocal one: as long as the incentive to compete internationally remains 
important, it will continue to dominate national choice in the allocation of 
resources to the program. 


43. “Pakistan Joins the Space Race,” New Scientist, August 20, 1981, p. 448. 





ENSURING PEACE IN ASIA AND 
THE PACIFIC 


The Mongolian Initiative 


Jargalsaikhany Enkhsaikhan 





Like people everywhere, the people of the vast Asian 
region vitally need peace. Ever since the end of World War II forty years 
ago, this continent has continuously been ravaged by wars and conflicts, 
bringing death and suffering to millions of people and immense destruction 
and misery. Some of the conflicts, such as the one in the Middle East, 
have persisted for decades. Still others, continuously smoldering, erupt 
from time to time and intensify enmity and mutual suspicion, engulf more 
human lives, and cause more material destruction. These potential sources 
of tension and conflict, if not properly resolved, can flare up at any mo- 
ment. 

Besides conflicts that are still arising as legacies of colonial pasts and 
many acute problems, such as poverty, hunger, malnutrition, and disease, 
other socioeconomic issues urgently need the attention and enormous eco- 
nomic and intellectual resources of the states of the region. Although the 
Asian and Pacific peoples, like those of Africa and Latin America, have 
acquired political independence, economic independence is yet to be 
achieved by some of them. With the deterioration in the world economic 
situation and rising foreign debts, attaining economic independence has 
become an important political goal in itself, requiring efforts and sacrifices. 

As a result of imperial policies aimed at tipping the existing balance of 
power in the world and pursuing foreign policies from a position of 
strength, the world situation has further deteriorated. This has not only 
exacerbated the existing tensions but has also provoked new ones, thus 
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burdening the states of the region with “‘additiona!,” more ominous dan- 
gers. 

The acceleration of the arms race, especially the nuclear arms race 
(which in itself is an ominous trend), accompanied by the adoption of doc- 
trines of waging “limited,” “protracted,” or other forms of nuclear war, 
increases the danger of nuclear war. In this interdependent world, peace is 
indivisible, and its protection is the concern of all states and peoples, irre- 
spective of their size, location, social order, or level of development. Peo- 
ples’ concern about the destiny of humanity in this nuclear age is widely 
manifested throughout the world and is duly reflected in the proceedings 
of the United Nations. 

It should be noted that Asia is the only continent that has actually ex- 
perienced the horrors of the destructive force of the “ultimate” weapon, 
and the people of the Pacific region have been subject to nuclear contami- 
nation as a result of nuclear tests conducted there by some western powers. 
Today, even while the wounds inflicted by nuclear destruction and radia- 
tion have not been healed, the nuclear threat continues to loom over the 
horizon. 

Recent developments in Asia and the Pacific provoke deep and well- 
founded concern not only among the peoples of the region but also among 
other people as well. This vast region is rapidly becoming an arena of 
disturbing military buildup, of the introduction by an outside power of 
nuclear weapons, including first strike weapons. Given the volatility of the 
situation in certain parts of the region, the peoples of Asia and the Pacific 
are still subject to the dangers and horrors of wars and conflicts. 

But the states and people of the region are far from being resigned to 
such a fate. On the contrary, enormous efforts to restore peace where bro- 
ken and strengthen peace where necessary, are being made on a joint basis. 
The five principles of Panch Shila as well as the ten principles of the Ban- 
dung Conference are the most obvious examples of this. The declaration 
adopted at the meeting commemorating the 30th anniversary of the Ban- 
dung Conference reiterated the continuing validity of the principles and 
objectives enunciated in 1955. The basic ideas and orientation conceived 
in Bandung later found their further expression in Belgrade in 1961, result- 
ing in the creation of the Non-Aligned Movement, a movement that today 
exerts a constructive, positive influence on international relations. 

Unfortunately, the region has no distinctive pan-regional political orga- 
nization nor regional collective security arrangement uniting all or most of 
its states, and under which they accept specific legal obligations with re- 
gard to the rules of conduct toward each other. Instead, there are a 
number of subregional organizations fulfilling different political, economic, 
or other tasks, with the scope of their activities so diverse that even in toto, 
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they cannot be considered to be fulfilling the functions of an overall re- 
gional political mechanism. From a purely institutional point of view, the 
lack of such a regional organization could to some extent explain the “‘in- 
clination” of some states to resort to force. But the real causes of such 
conduct are found in and linked primarily to the states’ internal socioeco- 
nomic problems, domestic needs, and foreign policy objectives. 

One of the historical reasons for the absence of a regional polit- 
ical-security arrangement is that the nations of this region have been too 
heterogeneous, facing and confronting diverse and occasionally opposite 
problems, having different needs or beliefs, and having different forms of 
government ranging from monarchies to republics and peoples’ democra- 
cies. This diversity as well as the existence of many unsolved problems of 
bilateral or regional character, such as ethnic, religious, territorial, and 
boundary disputes, etc., hinders the creation of a pan-regional political 
mechanism. 

In the prevailing situation of heterogeneity of the states of the region, it 
would seem to be more realistic and prudent not to press for the creation 
of an ambitious regional political mechanism, but, instead, as an initial 
step, to conclude a regional treaty whereby states would commit them- 
selves to refrain from the use of force and to settle their disputes by peace- 
ful means exclusively. 


Mongolia Proposes Conclusion of 

a Convention 
One of the main aims of Mongolia’s foreign policy is to contribute to the 
common efforts aimed at achieving lasting peace in Asia and the world 
over. As a socialist state, Mongolia is genuinely interested in ensuring last- 
ing peace, peaceful coexistence, and cooperation of states with different 
social systems. It believes that peace can be achieved through the joint 
efforts of all states of the continent. 

When the war of aggression in Vietnam ended in January 1973, 
Mongolia first hinted at the idea of concluding a regional pact outlawing 
the use of force. Later, in May 1981, having analyzed the overall situation 
in the region and hoping to contribute to the strengthening of peace and 
security in the region, Mongolia proposed drafting and signing a conven- 
tion on mutual nonaggression and nonuse of force in relations among the 
countries of Asia and the Pacific. It was also a aed that a conference of 
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countries of the region be called to which all the permanent members of 
the U.N. Security Council would be invited.! 

The strength of the initiative, in the author’s view, lies in the fact that 
today the question of outlawing the use of force ard ensuring peace is the 
sine qua non for states to fully address the long overdue questions of eco- 
nomic and social development, of solving the acute, simmering ethnic, reli- 
gious and other problems—problems of poverty, hunger, malnutrition, etc. 
This would also contribute to the strengthening of international peace and 
security in the region and throughout the world. The idea is quite simple 
and straightforward. Being consonant with the peace initiatives and efforts 
of other states of the region, it represents the common denominator of all 
of them. Furthermore, since the proposal corresponds to the aspirations of 
the peoples of the region and beyond, it enjoys their fullest support. 

When making the proposal, Mongolia was proceeding from the belief 
that political dialogue and talks, which generate zn atmosphere of confi- 
dence and mutual understanding among nations, could lead to the joint 
elaboration and adoption of a legally binding document outlawing the use 
of force in that region. Genuine joint efforts by all states of the region as 
well as by the permanent members of the U.N. Security Council, which by 
virtue of the Charter of the United Nations, the fact that they possess nu- 
clear weapons, and their influence and the role that they play in interna- 
tional relations, could lead to the codification of this jus cogens rule of the 
nonuse of force or threat of force in the region. 

The codification process should not merely “paraphrase” the existing 
international documents in this field but should go farther and progres- 
sively develop the rules, taking into account and duly reflecting the diver- 
sity and heterogeneity of the states of the region. It should guarantee that 
the future convention is simple, clear, and effective, and that its provisions 
shall be subject to uniform interpretation and understanding, ruling out 
the possibility of any state, mistakenly or otherwise, interpreting the provi- 
sions to suit its political or ideological interests. As much as possible the 
provisions of the convention should not be too vague, too broad, or too 
general, thus being vulnerable to politically suitable or preferable meaning 
and interpretation, according to the prevailing circumstances and political 
needs of the time, since this would in effect defeat the very purpose of the 
convention. 

On June 19, 1981, the Mongolian parliament—the Great People’s 
Khural of the Mongolian People’s Republic —having pointed out that the 


1. See Report of the Party’s Central Committee to the XVIII Congress of the Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary Party and the Tasks for the Immediate Future (Ulan-Bator), May 26, 
1981, p. 20. 
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problem of maintaining peace and strengthening security in Asia, the 
home of more than half of humanity, has become particularly urgent, ad- 
dressed an appeal to parliaments of all the countries of the region. The 
parliament reiterated Mongolia’s support for the initiatives and proposals 
aimed at strengthening peace and security in the various regions of Asia, 
including the proposals to make such regions as Southeast Asia and the 
Indian Ocean zones of peace and cooperation, to establish a nuclear-free 
zone in the Pacific Ocean, and to develop confidence-building measures in 
East Asia. It also informed that for its part Mongolia had put forward a 
formal proposal that a convention be concluded on mutual nonaggression 
and nonuse of force in relations between the states of the region. Having 
explained the substance of the proposal, and having pointed out that par- 
liamentarians, as representatives of the highest organs of state authority, 
bear a lofty responsibility in the task of defending the primordial right of 
peoples to life, creation, and peace, it expressed the hope that the proposal 
would receive due understanding and support from all the states of the 
region, including all the parliaments of these states. It then addressed an 
appeal to the parliaments and parliamentarians of the states to actively 
support the peoples’ struggle for a peaceful life and for the wellbeing of the 
present and future generations. 

In the autumn of 1981 a special Presidential Message was sent to the 
leaders of the countries of the region as well as to the five permanent mem- 
bers of the U.N. Security Council, since these powers bear special responsi- 
bility for ensuring and maintaining international peace and security. A 
similar message was also sent to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions.? Since then many countries of the region have responded positively 
and supported the proposal. Some states asked for further information 
and some clarifications. In October 1983 the government of Mongolia is- 
sued a memorandum at the United Nations, further explaining its propo- 
sal.3 

This memorandum made an extensive analysis of the international situa- 
tion, especially the Asian continent and adjacent regions, and explained 
the reasons behind the proposal, its aim, and, if such a convention is con- 
cluded, its possible impact on the situation in Asia and the world. The 
memorandum specifically underlined that Mongolia, when putting for- 
ward the proposal, bore in mind the provisions of Article 52 of the Charter 
of the United Nations dealing with regional arrangements, which stipu- 
lates that “nothing in the present Charter precludes the existence of re- 
gional arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to 


2. See U.N. Document A/36/586. 
3. U.N. Document A/38/509. 
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the maintenance of international peace and security as are appropriate for 
regional action, provided that such arrangements or agencies and their ac- 
tivities are consistent with the Purposes and Principles of the United Na- 
tions.” Besides the United Nations, the proposal has found wide support 
and understanding in many other intergovernmental and nongovernmental 
organizations. 


What Remains To Be Done 
The first step toward turning the proposal into concrete action has already 
been taken. Not only are all the countries of the region and the members 
of the Security Council acquainted with the proposal, but it is well known 
within the United Nations, especially in the organs dealing with the 
strengthening of the principle of the nonuse of force in international rela- 
tions as well as with strengthening international security. 

Mongolia is aware that in order for the proposal to become a reality, 
which should be a collective responsibility, the untiring efforts of all states 
are needed. In order to erect a legal barrier to acts of aggression and other 
illegitimate uses of force, the convention should be effective and realistic. 
As a Start, the states concerned should explore and agree on the compo- 
nent elements of the jus cogens norm of the nonuse of force or threat of 
force in international relations. 

The international community already has such useful documents as the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Friendly Relations Declaration, the 
definition of aggression, and the Helsinki Final Act, to name just a few. 
Due regard should be taken of the work by the International Law Com- 
mission on the elaboration of a draft code of offenses against the peace and 
security of mankind as well as draft articles on state responsibility. It goes 
without saying that in the process of the elaboration of the convention, 
attention should also be accorded to the experience and ideas of the his- 
toric Bandung Conference, of the well-known principles of the Non- 
Aligned Movement, and the historical experience of Europe. 

Furthermore, the meaning of the term “force” should be clarified and 
agreed upon—i.e., whether for the purposes of the conventicn it would 
mean all uses of force, including economic coercion, or, at the present 
stage, its meaning would be limited to military force only. The scope and 
structure of the future convention should be clearly defined, and a list of 
issues to be considered for inclusion in the conventicn should be drawn up. 
It should be decided whether and to what extent preventive measures and 
the obligation of peaceful settlement of disputes should be reflected; what 
the role of the permanent members of the Security Council would be, and 
whether they should have specific responsibilities; what the exceptions to 
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the application of the convention would be; and what would become of 
mutual defense parts, etc. The author does not see any reason why ques- 
tions concerning foreign military bases could not be subjects of discussion, 
if not negotiations. 

In order to be thoroughly and comprehensively negotiated in earnest 
and in good faith, all these issues should be addressed and discussed in an 
appropriate political atmosphere. Such an atmosphere cannot be created 
overnight. Therefore it is clear that negotiations would be a long, arduous, 
and slow process. It is only when the feelings of suspicion fade and the 
existing psychological barriers are overcome that the political will of states 
to renounce the right to resort to force would emerge. Therefore proposals 
to enhance confidence among nations should be addressed without delay. 

The challenge of the vast range of issues to be tackled explains why 
Mongolia, the initiator, is extremely cautious and is not at this initial stage 
presenting a detailed and precise draft of its own, but rather waiting for 
more preparatory work to be done prior to presentation. 

A more concrete proposal by the initiator at a later stage might be fol- 
lowed by general or concrete views and suggestions from the states con- 
cerned. The wealth of experience of states as well as of international 
practices should be duly taken into account. Acts of violence which, un- 
fortunately, the international community is witnessing and experiencing 
today—such as the waging of undeclared or proxy wars, state-sponsored 
terrorism, the use of mercenaries, etc.—should be taken into account and 
the ways and means of curbing them should be duly reflected in an appro- 
priate manner in the future convention. 

The convention should be in full accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations and the fundamental principles of contemporary interna- 
tional law. Besides the principles of the nonuse of force or threat of force 
in international relations and nonaggression, such principles as sover- 
eignty, respect for territorial integrity, the inviolability of boundaries, 
peaceful settlement of disputes, noninterference in the internal affairs of 
others, duty to cooperate, fulfillment in good faith of international obliga- 
tions, and the nonrecognition of the consequences of the use of force as 
well as others should be reflected in the convention. The principle of self- 
determination of peoples should include the idea that no state or people 
shall be forced to adopt, pursue, or abandon a social, political, or economic 
system. Following the evolution of contemporary international law, the 
convention should also recognize the right of states to self-defense, 
whether by unilateral or collective measures. 

Prior to or following the exchange of preliminary views and suggestions 
on a bilateral or multilateral basis, the concerned states should set up a 
negotiating forum and give it a concrete and precise mandate. This forum 
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should be broadly representative or, like the one that set in motion the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, be at the ministerial 
level. The negotiating forum should tackle such questions as the future 
participants in the meeting and negotiations and work methods at the fo- 
rum, including methods for taking decisions. 

All the above-mentioned efforts should be accompanied, as already 
pointed out, by parallel efforts to improve the international political cli- 
mate, curb the arms race, and enhance mutual confidence, as well as to 
strengthen the economic basis of interstate relations through developing 
further economic and trade relations. The overali political atmosphere in 
the world, including Asia and the Pacific, would improve if the western 
powers that possess nuclear weapons would, following the examples of the 
USSR and China, renounce the first use of nuclear weapons. 

Experiences of other regions show that tackling political, economic, so- 
cial, and other problems as well as common problems that arise from the 
growing interdependence of states will inevitably require the creation of a 
regional mechanism of cooperation for the Asian states. The conclusion of 
a regional convention on mutual nonaggression and nonuse of force could 
set in motion a new process that could in the long run serve as a step to the 
creation of a regional mechanism to tackle political, security, and socioeco- 
nomic problems. 

The cherished ideals of outlawing the use of force in international rela- 
tions might not materialize soon, even on a regional level, and though the 
road is beset with enormous problems and difficulties, the author does not 
see any reason why the Mongolian proposal cannot be realized. It enjoys 
the support of the peoples of the region. All the states and peoples of the 
region and beyond would benefit from the initiative and the noble goal is 
well worth the effort. The pan-European Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe is a good example. 





POLITICS OF DEFECTION IN INDIA IN 
THE 1980s 


P. M. Kamath 








An early indication that Rajiv Gandhi may make a 
clean break with Indira Gandhi’s political ethos was evident in his stand 
on political defections. On December 29, 1984, Chief Minister 
Ramakrishna Hegde of Karnataka tendered the resignation of his Janata 
Party ministry, taking moral responsibility for his party’s failure to win 
more than 4 of the state’s 28 parliamentary seats in the national elections. 
Under Mrs. Gandhi, the normal course would have been for the Center to 
engineer defections of some Janata legislators to the Congress (I) to enable 
_ the party to form a government or, alternatively, to impose president’s 
rule. But Rajiv Gandhi neither permitted the Congress (I) in Karnataka 
to form the government with the help of defectors nor did he impose presi- 
dent’s rule. Instead, the governor accepted Ramakrishna Hegde’s recom- 
mendation to dissolve the Assembly and then asked him to head a 
caretaker ministry. 

That Rajiv Gandhi would take a different approach to the politics of 
defection became very clear after he formed his government on December 
31, having secured a massive mandate in the December 1984 general elec- 
tions. In his second week in office, the government announced its inten- 
tion to amend the constitution to ban political defections,! and the 52nd 
constitutional amendment was introduced on January 24. The opposition 
parties could not challenge the principle of banning political defections; at 
the most the press and opposition could only question Gandhi’s motive for 
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1. If Rajiv Gandhi played a leading role in the toppling of the Farooq Abdullah govern- 
ment in Jammu and Kashmir and the N. T. Ramarao ministry in Andhra Pradesh during the 
last four months of Mrs. Gandhi’s rule, he did so as his mother’s aide rather than on his own. 
In the case of Andhra, reports also say that Ram Lal acted in greater haste than even the 
union government could tolerate. Hindustan Times (New Delhi), September 3, 1984. 
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hurrying through the legislation.2 The amendment was unanimously ap- 
proved by Parliament on January 30, and on March 1, 1985, became the 
law of the land—the land of political defections. 

Corruption or inflation might be a international phenomena, but the 
politics of defection on a massive scale was a unique Indian phenomenon 
during Mrs. Gandhi’s regime in the 1980s. In the 1960s, some political 
scientists and even some governors of states affected by defection thought 
it was a passing phase.? But the experience of later years, particularly in 
the first half of the 1980s, indicated that the politics of defection in the 
Indian parliamentary system could be around for a long time to come. 
This article analyzes political defection in the 1980s in an attempt to un- 
derstand some of the underlying social, political, and economic causes of 
its survival. The article will briefly discuss an earlier antidefection consti- 
tutional amendment that had been proposed and also suggest a few of the 
most important remedies still needed to curb political defections. 

What are political defections? In the parliamentary system, party disci- 
pline is the heart of the system; when it fails the government usually falls. 
According to a study by the Ministry of Home Affairs, “defection” means 
the “transfer of allegiance by a legislator from one party to another polit- 
ical party or (an) identifiable political group.”* In the wake of a large 
number of defections in 1967 that severely affected the Congress Party, the 
Fourth Lok Sabha (House of the People) appointed a Committee on De- 
fections under the chairmanship of then Home Minister Y. B. Chavan, 
that defined defection in the following terms: 


An elected member of a legislature who had been allotted a reserved symbol of 
any political party shall be deemed to have defected if, after being elected as a 
member of either House of Parliament or of a Legislative Assembly or Legisla- 
tive Council of a State or a Union territory, he voluntarily renounces allegiance 
to, or association with such political party, provided his action is not in conse- 
quence of a decision of the said political party.’ 


2. For instance, see “Why All This Hurry” (editorial), Times of India (Bombay), January 
21, 1985. For a representative sample of the opposition viewpoint, see Kuldeep Kumar, “Op- 
position Wary of Anti-defection Bill,” Sunday Observer (Bombay), January 20, 1985. 

3. See Iqbal Narain, “Continuity and Change in State Politics,” in Iqbal Narain, ed., State 
Politics in India (Meerut: Neenakshi Prakashan, 1967). For a study of political defections in 
the 1960s, see Subhash C. Kashyap, The Politics of Defection: A Study of State Politics in 
India (Delhi: National, 1969). 

4. Research Planning and Review Division, Ministry of Home Affairs. Government of 
India, Defections, 1968. 

5. Times of India, September 29, 1968 (emphasis added). 
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Defections in the 1980s 

The politics of defection in the 1980s was heralded by the political devel- 
opments within the first non-Congress government at the Center in the 
1977-79 period. Despite having a two-thirds majority in the Lok Sabha, 
the Janata government of Prime Minister Morarji Desai was thrown out of 
power by the defection of 76 MPs, mostly the supporters of Charan Singh. 
What followed was a period of prolonged uncertainty at the Center. How- 
ever, the general election of December 1979 brought Mrs. Gandhi back to 
power with a clear majority for the second time. 

The politics of defection had demonstrated a clear trend in the past. 
Whenever the Congress government at the Center had been strong, the 
elected representatives of the opposition parties in the states moved into 
the Congress Party. In 1971, for instance, when Mrs. Gandhi was re- 
turned to power in her own right, the opposition-led governments in the 
states collapsed like houses of cards. To cite one example, the Congress 
(R)—as Mrs. Gandhi’s party was then known—had 57 seats in the 
Karnataka legislative assembly prior to the 1971 elections. But after the 
elections, its strength rose to 120 because of the rush by members of Con- 
gress (O}—then the ruling party in Karnataka—to join the winning party. 
Virendra Patil, then the chief minister, described it as a “gold rush.”6 

The reemergence of Mrs. Gandhi to power in January 1980 brought a 
similar rush to join her party on the part of legislators belonging to the 
noncommunist opposition parties; even those who controlled the state gov- 
ernments did not hesitate in jumping on the bandwagon. In Himachal 
Pradesh, members from the ruling Janata Party (JP) joined the Congress 
(I) to enable it to form the government. A similar situation was created in 
Haryana where the JP chief minister, Bhajan Lal, defected to the Congress 
(D with 21 of his supporters from the JP. In effect, it meant he remained 
in power with the switch. 

Haryana, the originator of mass defections, kept the flag of defections 
flying very high as demonstrated by the events after the midterm elections 
of May 1982 in Haryana and Himachal Pradesh. The proneness to defect 
was an important factor in the process of selecting candidates, mainly, of 
course, by the opposition parties. But even the Congress (I), having in- 
stalled a defector as the chief minister, could not altogether rule out the 
possibility of a repeat performance by Bhajan Lal, if his fortunes could be 
better served outside the Congress (I).” 


6. For details, see Bhagwan D. Dua, Presidential Rule in India (New Delhi: S. Chand, 
1979), pp. 334-390. 
7. Times of India, April 26, 1982. 
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Developments since the May 1982 elections served to confirm the fears 
of party leaders. In these elections in Haryana, no political party received 
an absolute majority so none could form the government on its own 
strength. The Lok Dal-Bharatiya Janata Party—Congress (J) Front, which 
had fought the elections as a single group, gained 39 seats as against 32 for 
the Congress (I) in a house of 90. If the Front parties had contested in the 
elections separately and had joined together to form a coalition only after 
the elections, possibly the governor could have ignored the three party 
combination, but in this case he could not. So G. D. Tapase, then gover- 
nor of Haryana, asked Devi Lal, leader of the Front, to “parade” his sup- 
porters on May 24 so he could verify his claim tc form the government. 
However, the governor took the hasty step of swearing in Bhajan Lal as 
the chief minister on May 23, the day before Devi Lal was to “parade” his 
supporters to prove his majority. While obviously the governor was act- 
ing, as alleged by the opposition leaders, under pressure from the central 
government, he justified his action on the grounds that the Congress (1) 
was the single largest party in the legislature.8 Having installed Bhajan Lal 
in power, the governor then in effect gave him sufticient time to engineer 
defections from the opposition ranks by allowing him until June 30 to 
demonstrate his majority on the floor of the State Assembly. 

The period that followed saw a series of defections in both Haryana and 
Himachal Pradesh. While precedents to justify the governor’s action were 
not lacking, this exercise of discretion by the governor in inviting Bhajan 
Lal to form the government was the single most important factor in con- 
tinuing the phenomenon of defections. Once in power, Bhajan Lal, 
through a variety of devices, was extremely successful in engineering a 
series of defections from the opposition ranks to his party. Soon the Con- 
gress (I)’s ranks swelled to 56 (up from 32) in a house of 90. Devi Lal’s 
supporters were, of course, not much better than the defectors from the JP 
in 1980. As long as there were possibilities of sharing power, his support- 
ers were held together, literally, in a farmhouse! But once power had 
moved to Bhajan Lal, the fences of Devi Lal’s farmhouse were not strong 
enough to hold the eager defectors. His strength wes reduced to 25, which 
was further affected by the split of the Lok Dal into two factions owing 
loyalty to Charan Singh and Karpoori Thakur, respectively. In Himachal 
Pradesh, the drama was repeated. The Congress (I) secured a strength of 
only 32 in a house of 68. Following the precedent of Haryana, Governor 
A. N. Banerji requested the out-going Congress (2) chief minister, Ram 


8. Hindu (Hyderabad), May 23, 1982. 
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Lal, to form the government.? With defections, including one from the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) ranks, his strength soon rose to 36. 

In January 1983 midterm elections were held in the two southern states 
of Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. The Congress (I) lost power in both. 
With a clear majority, N. T. Ramarao’s (NTR) Telegu Desham ministry 
seemed stable in Anahra Pradesh. But the Janata-led government in 
Karnataka faced a serious threat of defections at the inducement of the 
Congress (I). The Congress (I) leaders openly proclaimed their intentions 
to destabilize the Janata-led government,!° and Chief Minister 
Ramakrishna Hegde charged the Congress (1) with inducing JP legislators 
to defect. This was because the JP, with a membership of 97, did not enjoy 
an absolute majority in a house of 224. Hence the ministry depended on 
the support of the BJP (18) the Communist Party of India (3), the Com- 
munist Party (Markist) (3), and the All-India Anna Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (1). It was inevitable in the prevailing Congress (I) culture that 
it should aim to topple the Hegde government. However, Ramakrishna 
Hegde succeeded in creating a strong public opinion against political de- 
fections and in favor of value-based politics in the state. On January 17, 
1984, he secured a vote of confidence in the State Assembly which was 
supported by 128 members.!! 

However, the non-Congress governments in Jammu and Kashmir 
(J&K) and Andhra Pradesh were not that lucky. The Faroog Abdullah 
ministry in J&K was brought down on July 2, 1984, when 12 of his Na- 
tional Conference (NC) supporters switched their loyalty to G. M. Shah, 
who was installed as the new chief minister with the support of the Con- 
gress (I). The following month saw the downfall of the NTR ministry in 
Andhra. NTR’s finance minister, N. Bhaskar Rao, defected with his sup- 
porters and was sworn in as the chief minister by governor Ram Lal. Ram 
Lal gave Bhaskar Rao a month to prove his majority. While a similar 
tactic had worked in J&K, where G. M. Shah won a vote of confidence 
with 43 Members of the Legislative Assembly (MLAs) supporting him in a 
house of 77, Bhaskar Rao could not secure the requisite number of defec- 
tors from NTR’s Telegu Desham even after a month, in spite of a free flow 
of money. In the meantime, Governor Ram Lal was replaced by S. D. 
Sharma. Bhaskar Rao’s failure to secure the requisite number of defectors 


9. Ibid., May 25, 1982. 

10. In September 1983, a Congress (I) MP from Karnataka publicly stated in Bangalore 
that he was on a mission to demolish the Hegde ministry. Hegde described two Congress (I) 
MPs as vultures from Delhi coming down to trigger the game of defections. See Sunday 
Observer, September 25, 1983. 

11. Times of India, January 18, 1984. 
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forced the governor to invite NTR once again to form the government on 
September 16, 1984.12 


Causes of Defection 

Why have political defections continued to be a phenomenon in Indian 
politics? To a large extent, the answer can be found in the nature of the 
Congress Party itself—a dominant party amidst a multiparty system. 
While the opposition parties differ in several respects, they have one thing 
in common: the need to relate to the Congress Party. In this sense, India’s 
political forces can be seen as forming two political streams, Congressism 
and anti-Congressism.13 Whenever Congressism has been a ruling force, 
especially strong at the Center, the defections have generally been toward 
the Congress Party, and the traffic has been largely one-way. But when 
anti-Congressism has come to dominate, even for a short period, the defec- 
tions have been two-way, but mainly favoring anti-Congressism. 

Apart from this general observation, certain peculiar aspects of the Con- 
gress Party can be said to facilitate defections. The Congress became a 
political party from its original status as the national independence move- 
ment. It has been, and still is, an umbrella party representing conflicting 
personalities, policies, and programs. This feature has not undergone any 
major changes in spite of splits in the party in 1969 and 1978. This charac- 
ter of the Congress Party has made the political environment in the coun- 
try conducive to defections in four different but related ways. 

First, the Congress is a party of groups of individuals rather than of 
individual followers. Whenever a group felt alienated from the dominant 
group within the Congress Party or that its interests were being ignored by 
the dominant group, the affected group has defected to form a splinter 
party and has staked a claim for a share of the power in Congress or oppo- 
sition-led state governments. Second, while all political parties work to get 
into power, for historical reasons the Congress culture is a power culture. 
The party leaders cannot operate without political power. Third, in- 
traparty dissidence and interparty defections have been largely a matter of 
the popularity of the Congress Party. When its popularity has been high, 
dissidence within has proved useful in serving factional interests; but when 
it has been on a decline, defections have been the rule of the day. Finally, 
the Congress has been neither an ideology-based nor a clear policy-based 
party. While the opposition parties have come to represent a particular 
shade of ideology or a particular policy or program, the Congress is a ka- 


12. Data India (New Delhi: Press Trust of India, 1984), p. 439. 
13. See P. M. Kamath, “Political Succession in India,” Indo-British Review, 8:3&4 (1979), 
p. 46. 
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leidoscope representing all shades of policies and ideologies. Hence, 
within the broad spectrum of democratic parties, groups within the Con- 
gress or individuals and groups from the opposition parties have not felt 
any insurmountable ideological inhibitions in frequently changing the fo- 
cus of their political loyalty. 

All four of these aspects of the Congress Party affecting defections are 
well demonstrated by the rationalization offered by Y. B. Chavan when he 
explained that his leaving the Congress (U) to join the Congress (I) was 
not a defection. He said that the Congress (I) was the real Congress; 
others were merely “streams” from it. The important thing is “being a 
Congressman,”!* and he had contested the elections as a Congressman! 
This nature of the Congress Party largely explains the defections between 
democratic parties, with their blurred ideological and programmatic differ- 
ences. On the other hand, only two have defected from the Communist 
Party of India and none from the Communist Party (Marxist). Among the 
democratic parties of consequence, the BJP has a clear program and ideol- 
ogy. After the May 1982 state elections, none defected!> from that party 
in Haryana while one defected in Himachal Pradesh. 

The prospect of immediate power has always been an important consid- 
eration in the game of defections. In the 1960s when defections became a 
disturbing phenomenon, the chief ministers of all defection-ridden states 
were defectors. The 1980s were heralded by Charan Singh’s defection 
from the JP in July 1979. While he and his followers rationalized their 
defections as a split in the party on ideological grounds, it was a blatant 
attempt by Charan Singh to grab the prime ministership. In the later de- 
fections in Haryana and Himachal Pradesh in May 1982 the picture was 
no different. In Haryana, for instance, 10 of 23 ministers in the Bhajan Lal 
ministry were defectors from the opposition parties or independents. In 
J&K and Andhra, defectors were rewarded with ministerships, though in 
Andhra these proved to be short-lived. 

Another factor that aids defections and as a consequence brings about 
the birth of splinter groups is the grip of caste and communal considera- 
tions on Indian politics. According to former Supreme Court Justice V. R. 
Krishna Iyer, all political parties, from the Congress to the Communists, 
promote communalism.'® Caste-based political factions are able to secure 
representation in the state governments that they would not have received 
if they had remained within the Congress. For instance, coalition govern- 
ment has become the way of life in Kerala, largely because of the multiply- 


14. Free Press Journal (Bombay), June 7, 1981. 
15. Times of India, July 29, 1982. 
16. Ibid., August 10, 1982. 
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ing splinter groups based on caste and communal considerations that 
operate as political parties.'7 With the exception of the Muslim League, 
most of the leaders of the present government in Kerala are ex-Congress 
members. While the 12 factions constituting the United Democratic Front 
(UDF) are all united and democratic, they are unable or unwilling to work 
within one party, largely because of caste and communal considerations. 
Former Prime Minister Morarji Desai gave another explanation for the 
scope of defections in Indian politics, attributing it to the general lack of 
character among present-day politicians: “In adversity, great leaders 
emerge, and in prosperity or complacency only Ehajan Lals, Bansi Lals 
will fiourish.”!8 However, more than prosperity, it is complacency and 
general economic backwardness that explains, at least partly, defections. 
Those belonging to economically and socially backward classes often are 
found to be more prone to defect than others. In Karnataka, for instance, 
only two members of the JP defected to the Congress (I). Both belonged 
to scheduled castes.19 Politics as a profession has been one profession in 
India where the least qualified people can think of improving their eco- 
nomic status in the shortest period. This approach to politics, as a vehicle 
of economic improvement, has often led politicians to disregard all moral 
norms. It was reported that “about 50 per cent” of the party nominees put 
up by the Congress (1) in the West Bengal elections of May 1982 were 
“politically and otherwise unrepresentable.”2° The extent of corruption 
that is involved in the politics of defection was made clear by a senior 
functionary of the Congress Party, as though it was a matter of pride. He 
reportedly said that the press has “no idea about the personal corruption 
that makes it easy to persuade members to cross the floor.”?! 
Developments in the 1980s also indicate a growing trend toward feudal- 
ism in Indian politics. Family disputes among the top influential political 
leaders have brought about some significant political defections. Col. Ram 
Singh’s defection from the Congress (I) prior to the May 1982 elections in 
Haryana, his subsequent contesting as an independent, and his dramatic 
redefection to the Congress (I) after the elections, were all directly linked 
to his feuds with Rao Birendra Singh, a Union minister.?? After her re- 


17. Ibid., July 27, 1982. 

18. “Morarji Desai Talks to Freedom First,” Freedom First, August 1982, p. 15. 

19. Only two who defected from the Janata to the Congress (I) in 1983 were Harijan 
MLAs. See Sunday Observer, September 25, 1983. . 

20. Times of India, April 25, 1982. 

21. Sunday Observer, May 30, 1982. 

22. Let Col. Ram Singh speak for himself. He said in an interview: “It was I who ar- 
ranged for him (Mr. Rao Birendra Singh) to be adopted by the ruling family in the erstwhile 
Ahir State. The moment he became the legal heir he used all the property and threw out all 
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turn to power in 1980, Mrs. Gandhi completed the process of feudalizing 
the Congress Party that she had begun in 1971. Ever since then, loyalty to 
an individual in the Nehru family had become the touchstone to test a 
member’s acceptability in the party. Nehru family ties and loyalty to the 
late Sanjay Gandhi were used to secure the first defection of Kalpanath 
Sonkar, a Congress (I) member of the Lok Sabha from Uttar Pradesh to 
the party led by Mrs. Maneka Gandhi.?3 The defections in Kashmir in 
July 1984 that toppled Farooq Abdullah’s government were again the re- 
sult of a family feud within the late Sheikh Abdullah’s family, where the 
sheikh’s son and son-in-law were unable to maintain unity because of their 
conflicting ambitions. 

The game of defection has been well maintained by the existence of so- 
called independents in the legislatures, who at different times have consti- 
tuted 15-17% of the legislators in the states. These independents often 
keep their minds wide open on the question of their allegiance to the ruling 
party. The independents have often been party rebels who were denied the 
party “ticket” for elections by the party high command. In the defections 
of May 1982 in Haryana, 9 of 12 independents who later defected to the 
Bhajan Lal-led Congress (I) were Congress (I) rebels to begin with. The 
sordid game of defections and redefections has been part of a politics of 
retaining a seat in the legislature and holding onto power until thrown out 
by the party high command, the wrath of God, or the electorate! As a 
commentator on Haryana politics observed, 


A more odious aspect has been the support (the independents) received from 
Mr. Bhajan Lal himself, to ensure the defeat of his own adversaries (who were 
given tickets by the High Command despite his objections), who were all set to 
demand a change of leadership if the party emerged with a proper majority of its 
own.?* 


But it did not happen (the Congress (1) winning a majority on its own). 
Hence, instead of implementing the threat of expulsion of the party rebels 
for contesting as independents against the official candidates, they were 
readmitted to the Congress (I). Thereby the high command indicated that 
in certain circumstances it would condone all violations of party principles 
if the rebels-turned independents redefected to the Congress (I). Instead 
of implementing the threat to expel the party rebels for contesting as in- 


the other genuine family members. Since I was married into that household, I felt it was my 
duty to protest. He has hated me ever since. He saw to it that I was denied a party ticket this 
time by misleading the high command. So I stood as a rebel and won. Now I have returned 
to the party to prove that I am loyal to Mrs. Gandhi.” Sunday Observer, June 13, 1982. 
23. Times of India, August 29, 1982. 
24. Hindu, May 24, 1982. 
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dependents against the official candidates, the Congress-rebel-indepen- 
dents-turned defectors were readmitted to the Congress (D. 
“Independent” has also been a transitional status before defection in some 
cases. In the 1983 Assembly in Karnataka, for instance, two Congress (I) 
members, sat as independent members for varying durations before they 
were accepted as associate members by the ruling JP.25 


Means of Securing Defections 
Whenever the demand for defections has been more than usual, the defec- 
tions have been secured through a variety of means. The most important, 
of course, has been monetary inducement. The governors have referred to 
the flow of money in the politics of defection in their reports to the federal 
government. In the 1960s, the price quoted for a would-be defector varied 
between Rs. 200,000 and 400,000. In the 1980s, with inflation, the price 
tag has been raised, allegedly, to Rs. 1-1.5 millicn (approximately US 
$100,000—150,000).26 Devi Lal alleged that Rs. 2 million were offered to 
one of his supporters to buy his defection to the Congress (I).27 However, 
the price for defections in the 1984 drama in Karnataka, Jammu and 
Kashmir, and Andhra Pradesh was placed at a higher level, indicating 
both the free flow of “black money” and the lowest ethical level yet 
reached by Indian politics. While the dozen Farooq Abdullah supporters 
in J&K were each bought for Rs. 1 million each plus ministerial positions, 
the rate quoted for an MLA in Andhra Pradesh had gone up to Rs. 2.5 
million and even higher. This was in addition to the offer of a cabinet 
ministership to anyone who could bring along with him three defectors.7® 
Other means such as kidnapping and physical confinements have been 
freely used. The use of government machinery to intimidate legislators 
reluctant to defect is not uncommon. In Haryana, Bhajan Lal unhesitat- 
ingly employed “hitherto hushed up charges of murder, rape and drug- 
running” to secure defections to his party. According to Raman Swamy, 
“at least three” defectors were blackmailed to accept Bhajan Lal’s leader- 
ship.?? Devi Lal also charged the Congress (I) with using the Central In- 
telligence for shadowing and kidnapping legislators. In Karnataka there 
were at least two cases of kidnapping or abduction during the Congress (I) 
efforts to obtain defectors in January 1984.30 It is also true , of course, 


25. Times of India, September 12, 1983. 

26. Sunday Observer, May 30, 1982. 

27. Times of India, June 10, 1982. 

28. The Daily, August 24, 1984, and Free Press Journal, August 22, 1984. 
29. Sunday Observer (Bombay), May 30, 1982. 

30. Times of India (Bombay), January 16, 1984. 
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` that these devices were used not only to secure defections but also to pre- 
vent them. Devi Lal, soon after the May 1982 elections in Haryana, liter- 
ally held captive all his supporters, some 45, at his village farm. But he 
was surpassed by the Andhra Chief Minister, NTR, after he was toppled 
by N. Bhaskar Rao in August 1984. NTR kept his 153 followers tightly 
together for nearly a month, first in his studio?! in Hyderabad and later in 
. the Nandi Hills in Karnataka. In this exercise NTR received full coopera- 
tion from the Karnataka government headed by Ramakrishna Hegde. 

It is also undeniable that in recent years the governors have used their 
office indirectly or directly to bring about defections. The misuse of the 
governor’s office at the behest of the Center to secure defections reached its 
' climax in J&K and Andhra Pradesh.3? In both states the governors in- 
stalled minority governments after dismissing popular governments and 
’ gave the new governments a month to prove their majority on the floor of 
the Legislative Assembly. This period was obviously to be used to buy 
more defectors from the opposition parties. While this trick worked in 
J&K, it backfired in Andhra, resulting in the resignation of Governor Ram 
Lal who, incidentally, had himself been a beneficiary of the game of defec- 
tions in Himachal Pradesh after the fall of the Janata government in 1979 
and after the May 1982 state elections. 


Defections: Contempt for the Electorate 

During the active period of defections, some defectors defected and 
redefected six or seven times before they settled down. It has been said 
' that some defectors preferred to have breakfast with one party, lunch with 
another, and dinner with a third party on the same day. After the fall of 
the Janata government at the center, Janata governments in the states 
faced the problems of defection. In Assam, for instance, one minister, 
A. D. Latiff, defected three times in 35 hours!9? 

In the defection-ridden states the chief ministers have lived with the 
constant fear of defections. This was the main concern of the Karnataka 
chief minister after he assumed office in January 1983 and was the compel- 
_ ling reason for his voluntary resignation on December 29, 1984, immedi- 
ately after Rajiv Gandhi secured a landslide victory in the general 
elections. Such fear naturally diverted attention from the problems of day- 
to-day administration. The demoralized bureaucracy of course did not 


i 31. Data India (New Delhi: Press Trust of India, 1984). 

32. See P. M. Kamath, “How Best to Choose Governors,” Times of India, July 23, 1984, 
and P. M. Kamath, “In Defence of Democratic Principles,” Free Press Journal, September 
24, 1984. i 

33. Times of India, September 3, 1979. 
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function, not knowing who would be their next master. It did not want to 
be penalized for decisions unpalatable to their new rulers. 

A far more important consequence of defections in a longer-term sense 
is that they amount to contempt for the electorate, particularly when they 
alter clear electoral mandates. Frequent defections and splits cut at the 
very roots of Indian democracy by reducing parliamentary government to 
a mockery. As Ivor Jennings observed long ago, “Frequent resignations 
involve frequent party splits and party splits lead to short and weak gov- 
ernments, which in turn lead to distrust of the democratic system.”34 


Efforts to Curb Defections 


Prior to the 52nd constitutional amendment, the central government made 
no serious efforts to curb defections. After the Congress setback in the 
1967 general elections, the Lok Sabha appointed a committee under the 
chairmanship of Y. B. Chavan to study defections. Though the commit- 
tee’s report was submitted in 1968, the government did nothing until 1973 
when Mrs. Gandhi’s government introduced an antidefection bill. Though 
the opposition parties asked for the immediate consideration of the bill, the 
government preferred to refer it to the Joint Select Committee of Parlia- 
ment. The bill got bogged down in the committee as some members ob- 
jected to the proposal to treat voting against the party whip as defection. 
In 1978 the Janata government introduced an antidefection bill, but this 
was opposed by the members of the ruling party themselves. Their point 
of view, as represented by Madhu Limaye, was that the bill incorporated 
the same provisions as the 1973 bill, treating voting against the party whip 
as defection.25 The Janata government, instead of preventing defections, 
succumbed to them in July 1979 when 76 members of the party defected, 
bringing down the government. 

After Mrs. Gandhi’s return to power in 1980, the government was not in 
a great hurry to enact antidefection legislation. Ironically enough, Y. B. 
Chavan, who had headed the Committee on Defestions in 1967, himself 
defected to the Congress (I) from the Congress (U) on the plea that it was 
“homecoming” and not defection. His admission into the party by Mrs. 
Gandhi was a clear indication of her governmeni’s attitude toward the 
subject. At the level of the state governments, twc non-Congress govern- 
ments attempted to ban political defections. Sheikh Abdullah’s govern- 
ment in J&K enacted an antidefection law in 1979 and the Janata 
government in Karnataka introduced a bill to ban defections in 1983. 


34. Ivor Jennings, Cabinet Government (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1951), 
p. 261. 
35. Times of India, September 1, 1979. 
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While a challenge to the J&K law is lying in the Supreme Court, 
Karnataka never acted on its bill.36 

What has been the attitude of the political parties and individual politi- 
cians? It might appear cynical, but as a rule it can be observed that the 
larger the party, the more equivocal has been its attitude toward political 
defections. It may be an overstatement to say that the Congress, through 
defections, “developed the art of turning a defeated party into a victorious 
one”37 as E. M. S. Namboodripad has said, but the Congress has been the 
main beneficiary of defections. The smaller parties have usually been 
against defections. NTR, the Telegu Desham leader in Andhra Pradesh, 
for instance, insisted that Congress (T) legislators who wanted to join his 
party should first resign their seats in the Andhra legislature. The three 
legislators who had joined his party from the Congress (I) but refused to 
comply were removed from the party by NTR. This action, taken accord- 
ing to the party’s May 10, 1982, Tirupati resolution, was necessary, NTR 
said, to uphold “‘chastity and high ideals” in the political life of the state.*8 
At the individual level, the decision of H. N. Bahuguna has been widely 
commended. When he resigned from the Congress (I) soon after the 1980 
elections, he also resigned from his parliamentary seat since he had been 
elected on a Congress (I) ticket. 


The 52nd Amendment and After 


Political defections attack the very roots of democracy in India. Whenever 
a legislator elected on a party ticket or as an independent changes his party 
affiliation or joins a party, he commits a breach of faith. In most elections, 
party identity has more influence on the minds of the electorate than the 
personal prestige of the candidate. In fairness to the electorate, a defector 
should be made to seek a fresh mandate from the people. As Jaya Prakash 
Narain said long ago, “There should be a provision to compel the defector 
to go back to the people.”39 But strong public opinion in favor of such 
legislation was needed. The Congress (I) efforts in 1983 and 1984 to topple 
the non-Congress governments in Karnataka, J&K, and Andhra Pradesh 
not only brought Indian politics to its nadir but also aroused public opin- 


36. See “I’m Fighting for Value-based, Clean Politics,” (Ramakrishna Hegde'’s interview 
with S. Bankeshwar), Freedom First, February 1984, p. 7. 

37. Times of India, July 4, 1982. 
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ion in favor of an antidefection law. The 52nd constitutional amendment 
provides for the disqualification of any elected member of Parliament or a 
state legislature if he relinquishes membership in his party or votes or ab- 
stains from voting contrary to the party directive, provided that such act is 
not condoned by the party within 15 days. It also covers independent 
members if they change their status. The Speakers in different legislatures 
are empowered to decide on issues relating to the disqualification of their 
members. 

However, the new antidefection law has a major flaw that needs to be 
corrected. It does not apply when one-third of the members (considered a 
split) or two-thirds of members (considered a merger) leave one party to 
join another party. Political defection, however, should not be seen only 
through the percentage of membership that crosses the floor, but also in 
terms of the impact of such actions on the government itself. Whether the 
politics of defection involves one member, one-third of the members, or 
two-thirds of the members of a party, whenever a government is brought 
down through such defections it is a device that frustrates the electoral 
mandate. Thus, for instance, the defection in March 1982 of Lonappan 
Nambadan, an MLA belonging to the Kerala Congress (Mani Group) that 
pulled down the Karunakaran ministry in Kerala, is as deplorable a defec- 
tion as the defection of 76 MPs in July 1979 that brought down the Desai 
government. A party should not be able to assume power through the 
back door by bringing down a government through defections. 

The language of proportions of “one-third” and “two-thirds” or the lan- 
guage of ideological connotations such as “split” and “merger” have been 
justified by Asoke Sen, the law minister, on the moral grounds of freeing 
members from the “chains of obscurantism and orthodox politics.”4° In 
practice, however, situations similar to those in J&K (July 1984) or An- 
dhra Pradesh (August 1984) could still occur and avoid the provisions of 
the antidefection law. If such splits or mergers are based on. moral 
grounds, the legislators have nothing to fear from going back to the electo- 
rate. Hence, the law should have uniformly disqualified any defections 
irrespective of the numbers involved whenever defections were used to 
change the electoral mandate. 

However, until such a change in the law is made, existing parliamentary 
conventions could very well be used to achieve similar results. That is, if 
splits and mergers bring down a state government, the chief minister must 
recommend and the governor must grant the dissolution of the Assembly 
and seek a fresh mandate from the people. Unfortunately, since the 1950s 
this parliamentary right to seek the dissolution of the Assembly has not 
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been used. Instead, the Congress Party chief ministers have adopted the 
easy course of imposing President’s Rule under Article 356. The same 
principle for dissolving the Lok Sabha, in the event of a split or merger 
designed to bring down the government, should be followed at the Center. 
However, in cases where a coalition government is formed after the elec- 
tion results are known, one need not apply this remedy but can allow the 
coalescing parties to realign. However, if they have approached the electo- 
rate as a united front, any realignment by the parties in the united front 
resulting in a change of government must be succeeded by a dissolution. 
This will still leave out defections or so-called splits and mergers from the 
opposition to the ruling party or among the opposition parties. By law, 
those who defect to the ruling party because of a split or merger should be 
barred from holding office for the duration of the legislature’s term. In the 
event of a split or merger among the opposition parties themselves, the 
stability of the government is not affected. Hence, the remedy could be left 
to the electorate to decide in later general elections. 

There are other steps necessary to make the antidefection measure a 
success. One is to minimize the role of money in elections.*! The elections 
have become increasingly costly, more so for the candidates of smaller par- 
ties. Many defectors in the past have acted in order to make provision for 
fighting the next elections. Hence, the federal financing of elections should 
be considered as a general remedy. There is also a need to reevaluate cer- 
tain parliamentary practices in the changed circumstances. It might be 
worthwhile to limit the need for voting according to the party’s dictates on 
crucial issues such as no-confidence motions, the budget, the election of 
speaker, etc. This will also entail that the opposition not insist on the res- 
ignation of a government every time it is defeated on a technical point or 
over a noncrucial issue. 


Conclusions 
The antidefection law has been hailed as a “historic” measure and as a 
tribute to the memory of Mahatma Gandhi since it was adopted on the day 
of his martyrdom. But a question may be raised as to how far the Act is 
likely to curb political defections. Politicians all over the world are ex- 
tremely ingenious in inventing ways to subvert the provisions of any law 
that obstructs their pursuit of power. If we take Kerala as a political labo- 
ratory to test the efficacy of the 52nd constitutional amendment, it has 
already provided three cases of defections where the law has been side- 
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tracked on mere technicalities. One member of the three-member Demo- 
cratic Janata Party (DJP) joined the reunited Kerala Congress on 
February 28, one day before the antidefection law came into force. Hence, 
he did not violate the law.42 Another member of the same party, K. 
Sukumaran, also joined the Kerala Congress. His defection could be con- 
sidered as a split, and the only other member now left in the DJP is also 
not a defector. These defections have taken place within the ruling United 
Democratic Front (UDF). But on April 2, just when the Marxist-led Left 
Democratic Front (LDF) gave the notice of a no-confidence motion in the 
Assembly, a lone member of the DMKP, Sakthan Nadar, was induced to 
leave the LDF and join the UDF. The opposition has characterized this as 
a defection, while the Congress-led UDF has argued that he was an in- 
dependent member and as such is not subject to the defection law. 

Similarly, as discussed earlier, the provisions for splits and mergers are 
likely to be abused to topple the governments and frustrate the electoral 
mandates. Securing one-third defectors instead of one or two may be diffi- 
cult, but in state legislatures where the ruling parties are 40-plus strong in 
a house of 60, buying the defection of one-third of the other legislators 
may be costly but not impossible.*3 In the ultimate analysis, any legisla- 
tive or constitutional measure is likely to be of limited use. Any argument 
that the ruling elite in a country of India’s size, population, low literacy, 
and with so young a democracy has a greater responsibility to respect and 
preserve the rules of parliamentary government is unlikely to carry much 
weight. In the end the people get the legislators they deserve. Hence, the 
public should be educated to exercise vigilance against defections. The 
voters of the constituencies affected by political defections should call 
upon the legislator to explain his behavior. There is no substitute for a 
vigilant public opinion as was demonstrated by the popular outcry against 
buying and selling of legislators in Andhra Pradesh after the NTR minis- 
try was toppled by the Congress (I) manipulations in August 1984. 


42. That was the opinion of Hamsa Kunju, Deputy Speaker of Kerala Assembly, Times of 
India, March 9, 1985. A 

43, See Prem Shankar Jha, “The Anti-Defection Bill: Entering Unchartered Waters,” 
Times of India, February 4, 1985. 





THE ORGANISASI PAPUA MERDEKA IN 
IRIAN JAYA 


Continuity and Change in Papua New 
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The period 1983-84 would be remembered in the Pa- 
cific for the unprecedented inflammation of Papua New Guinea-Indonesia 
relations over alleged infringements of their border agreement.! New 
Guinea, the world’s second largest island after Greenland, is divided into 
two separate political jurisdictions. The eastern half, Papua New Guinea 
(PNG), is an independent state, while the western half, Irian Jaya (for- 
merly West Irian), is Indonesia’s seventeenth province. International con- 
troversy attended Indonesia’s acquisition of Irian Jaya during the days of 
Sukarno’s confrontation with the Dutch.2 While a legal accord in 1962 
gave Irian Jaya to Indonesia, a disenchanted indigenous Irianese guerrilla 
movement has persistently sought to separate Irian Jaya from the Indone- 
sian state.? The guerrilla group called the Organisasi Papua Merdeka 
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(OPM), has had a checkered career, but recently it has grown stronger, 
bolder, and acquired wider international recognition. 

To the Indonesians, the OPM, once dismissed as a nuisance, has 
emerged as a force threatening vital oil, gas, and mineral facilities in Irian 
Jaya, causing a diversion of scarce resources of the Indonesian state to 
bolster border security. Further, should it succeed, the OPM could insti- 
gate other internal alienated groups to organize ard rip the Republic apart 
at its fragile multiethnic seams. To Papua New Guinea the stakes are at 
least equally high and immediately menacing, mainly because the OPM 
uses PNG territory as both a base and a sanctuary from which to harass 
Indonesian soldiers in Irian Jaya. Facing a formidable, ruthless, and inse- 
cure Indonesian regime, and with memories of the East Timor invasion 
still fresh, PNG has made the border issue the foremost item on its na- 
tional security agenda. To the OPM, both Indonesia and PNG have be- 
come oppressors, for the two have collaborated in joint military operations 
and mounted campaigns to wipe out the liberation movement.* 

The incidents in 1983 and 1984 that triggered the tensions related to an 
attempt by guerrilla sympathizers to hoist an OPM flag in Jayapura, the 
capital of Irian Jaya®; to the retaliation by Indonesian forces that resulted 
in the execution of a leading Irianese intellectual®; and to the incursion of 
Indonesian military jets into PNG air space, all of which was followed by a 
flood of refugees crossing from Irian Jaya into PNG.” Judging from the 
terse diplomatic exchanges that ensued, the tensions between the two 
countries have not abated but, on the contrary, have escalated, and their 
positions have grown more intransigent. The Indonesian military attache 
in PNG was pressured to leave, while Indonesia retaliated by deliberately 
delaying its response to PNG demands for an explanation of the alleged 
infractions of their border accord. In the midst of the ongoing diplomatic 
squabble, Australian journalists obtained access to the OPM leader and 
gave his cause international exposure. This embarassed both the PNG 
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and Indonesian governments.? What added fuel to the flames of the dis- 
pute, which had now gone well beyond the confines of PNG-Indonesian 
affairs, was the revelation in a leaked official Australian defense document 
purporting to show that Australia had strongly influenced PNG’s policies 
toward the OPM and Indonesia.!° Specifically, the document argued that 
PNG would be well advised to maintain cordial and less costly relations 
with Indonesia by stamping out the OPM from its territory. This policy 
posture was identical to that espoused by Australia, which had appeased 
Indonesia by generous foreign aid. Although it is a de facto neo-colony of 
Austrialia,!! a proud and independent PNG was seemingly surrendering 
its sovereignty to Australian security requirements. PNG’s Melanesian 
ethnic brothers in Irian Jaya were to be sacrificed to this end. 

As the border conflict protracted, it became entangled in wider issues 
ranging from human rights violations to regional security. It raised pas- 
sions to inordinate heights. But below the dust and heat generated by the 
dispute, a body of basic issues undergirded the entire affair. Principal 
among these had been the illegitimate acquisition of Irian Jaya by Indone- 
sia in 1969 by a rigged referendum.!? It was this forced incorporation of 
Irian Jaya into the Indonesian state that spawned the resistance movement 
know today as the OPM, which claims the right of self-determination for 
its people. When PNG obtained its independence from Australia in 1975, 
it accepted unchallenged the boundaries of its western contiguous neigh- 
bor, Indonesia. Consequently, how Indonesia dealt with the Irianese was 
strictly Indonesia’s domestic affair with which PNG could not interfere. 
The OPM has neither accepted Indonesia’s acquisition of Irian Jaya nor 
acceded to PNG demands that it desist from using the PNG side of the 
border as an operational base. The OPM, knowing that it enjoys wide- 
spread support among the PNG people, considers that PNG has a moral 
obligation to assist its ethnic brothers in their struggle against Indonesia. 
In the meantime, PNG and Indonesia had reached several formal agree- 
ments over their border including a PNG undertaking to eradicate the 
OPM from its territory in exchange for Indonesia’s pledge not to intrude 
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into PNG.!> But despite this agreement, accompanied by frequent consul- 
tations between the two sides, conflicts have proliferated and intensified, 
primarily stemming from the suspicions each side holds that the other is 
not sincere in carrying out its obligations. Consequently, when an admin- 
istrative issue arises, it is fed into an environment of distrust and there 
becomes charged with the energies of an uncontrollable storm. Once 
picked up by the press and the public gets involved, PNG and Indonesia 
decision makers discover that simple misunderstandings become intracta- 
ble issues. Although this pattern has become recurrent, at no time has any 
non-western military power inserted itself in the PNG-Indonesia dispute. 
The OPM has not sought support from powers outside the western bloc. 
Australia and the United States have acted as intermediaries to restrain the 
actions of the two protagonists and to confine the conflict within the west- 
ern Pacific hegemonic security system. 

Over the most recent round of the conflict, a number of new features 
have emerged in the dispute. Because of the greater publicity the conflict 
has received internationally, a number of human rights violations have 
been ventilated. In particular, charges are focused on allegations that the 
Indonesian administration in Irian Jaya is engaged in genocide, that with 
its recently announced transmigration plan (1984-89), Jakarta seems in- 
tent on reducing the Irianese to a minority standing in their own land. 
Another new dimension has been the open confrontation between the 
OPM and the PNG government; in the past, the PNG government had 
practiced a tolerant policy toward OPM operations within its border. At 
present, the PNG government treats the OPM as much as the enemy as 
the Indonesian regime. In yet another area, the OPM has found a Pacific 
base in Vanuatu to conduct its propaganda struggle against Indonesia. 
Hence, Irian Jaya has grown in significance among the issues in the Pacific 
region. In the following sections, I provide a more detailed portrait of the 
Irianese self-determination movement. 


Historical Origins of the Dispute 

and the OPM 
Irian Jaya, known at various times as Netherlands New Guinea, West 
Irian, or Irian Barat, is the largest of the Indonesian provinces containing 
about 22% of the country’s land area. Recorded Irian Jaya history dates 
from 1660 when, after becoming a dependency of the Dutch East India 
Company, the jurisdiction of the principality of Tidore over the territory 
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was acknowledged by the Netherlands. This recognition prevented chal- 
lenges by other European powers for the fabled spice island trade. The 
nominal rule of Tidore over Irian Jaya formed the basis of the Netherlands 
Indies boundary agreement with Great Britain in 1885 and with Germany 
in 1910. 

An effective Dutch presence in Irian Jaya did not begin, however, until 
1898 when settlements were established at Manokwari in the North and 
Fakfak in the Southwest. Even up to World War II, the Dutch neglected 
penetration and colonization of the territory. The significance of Irian 
Jaya resided in its strategic value as a barrier against other European intru- 
sions into the Moluccas and the rest of the Netherlands Indies archipelago. 
Its symbolic and strategic significance apart, Irian Jaya was also used by 
the Dutch during the 1920s and 1940s to exile Indonesian nationalists. 

Following Japan’s defeat in World War II, Sukarno and Mohammed 
Hatta unilaterally proclaimed Indonesian independence on August 17, 
1945, and claimed Irian Jaya as part of the new state of Indonesia because 
it was a part of the Netherlands East Indies empire. They dismissed the 
ethnic and cultural arguments by the Dutch as irrelevant criteria for the 
demarcation of national boundaries. The Indonesian nationalists instead 
argued that Irian Jaya had been part of the great Indonesian kingdom of 
Majapahit founded about 1293. Indonesian leaders rebutted Dutch objec- 
tions that Indonesia would lack capital and skills to develop Irian Jaya, 
submitting instead that it was the Dutch themselves who had neglected the 
territory. In the end, Indonesian claims to Irian Jaya rested firmly on the 
principle that, as the successor state, it was entitled to all the territory of 
its predecessor. !4 

Dutch justification of its claims that Irian Jaya not be included as part of 
the new independent state of Indonesia was based on the principle of self- 
determination for the Irianese. It was argued that the Irianese were ethni- 
cally and culturally different from other peoples of Indonesia, and thus the 
Dutch had an obligation to offer them a separate status. While the dispute 
over Irian Jaya raged from 1945 onwards, the Dutch government decided 
to strengthen its case for Irian Jaya’s autonomy by establishing for the first 
time a permanent administration for the territory. This uncompromising 
Dutch stand frustrated the transfer of Irian Jaya as part of the Dutch East 
Indies to Indonesia when independence was finally conceded in 1949. The 
policy led to an intensified confrontation between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands. 

The Konfrontasi between Indonesia and the Netherlands over Irian 
Jaya was not settled until 1962. In the solution embodied in “The New 
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York Agreement of 1962,” Irian Jaya was transferred under United Na- 
tions auspices from Dutch to Indonesian adminisiration. This was to be 
the first of two phases. The second phase which had to be enacted by 
1969, required that the Irianese be consulted through a referendum on 
whether they wanted to remain with Indonesia or become a separate au- 
tonomous state.!5 The “Act of Free Choice” in effect was to take place 
under Indonesian supervision and control. Few safeguards were entered 
as part of the agreement to ensure that the Irianese would be given a fair 
opportunity to exercise their choice. The reason for this “oversight” was 
simple: The New York Agreement was a face-saving device intended to 
salve Dutch pride as they surrendered to the demand under international 
pressure to relinquish control of Irian Jaya to Indonesia. 

The Dutch left, but not before they had prepared the ground for the 
formation of a guerrilla organization to combat Indonesian control of Irian 
Jaya. The OPM, or The Free Papua Movement, is the direct offshoot of 
Dutch rearguard efforts to instigate the formation of a nucleus of Irianese 
dissidents to fight for an independent Irian Jaya. Once the Dutch had left 
in 1962, however, they abandoned their desire to retain Irian Jaya as their 
client. But many Irianese nationalists did not. It was from this residual 
group that the OPM sprang, at first Dutch-instigated, but subsequently 
almost entirely indigenously constituted and led. Often plagued by leader- 
ship squabbles and poorly armed, the OPM nonetheless has defied all pre- 
dictions of immediate extinction. The Indonesian rigging of the “Act of 
Free Choice” in 1969 further motivated the OPM to organize and mobilize 
Irianese support against continued control of their land by Indonesia. It is 
the activities of this group that lie at the root of the present troubled bor- 
der relations between PNG and Indonesia. 

The OPM has two segments. One group, based outside Irian Jaya, is 
almost entirely engaged in political and propaganda activities. This seg- 
ment is located in Holland and maintains an office in Dakar, Senegal. It 
has appointed a provisional government with the full panoply of political 
officers including a shadow cabinet. Discussions in 1983 with several of 
these cabinet officers, including the foreign and finance ministers, indicated 
the Vanuatu would become its Pacific political base. The other arm of the 
OPM is articulated throughout Irian Jaya and in areas contiguous to and 
straddling the region around the PNG-Iirian Jaya border. The OPM’s 
guerrilla force has never been very large. Its current leader (1984), James 
Nyaro, presiding over a factionally unified guerrilla group, claimed that he 
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had 35,000 freedom fighters.!© The Indonesians put the figure at only a 
few hundred and label the guerrillas as “terrorists.”'7? Most reliable 
sources accept an estimate of 400-600 guerrillas with an extensive network 
of floating recruits available for quick mobilization and potentially running 
into several thousands. The arms held by the OPM are not impressive. 
Apart from periodic successes in ambushing Indonesian soldiers and tak- 
ing their weapons, the movement relies for the most part on bows and 
arrows. But the guerrillas have nevertheless been effective to the point that 
they have dissuaded Indonesian soldiers from making jungle patrols. At- 
tacking Indonesian installations and soldiers requires the OPM to secure 
respite beyond the pursuit of the well-equipped Indonesian counterin- 
surgency forces. This they acquire not only from their thick jungle hide- 
outs but also from crossing the border into PNG territory. 

To the guerrillas, the border, lacking clear demarcation lines and poorly 
guarded, is a seamless web through which a flow of men, medicines, and 
small weapons move. While most of the guerrilla food and weapon sup- 
plies appear to be derived through their own efforts and from their Irianese 
supporters, other kinds of support, particularly information and morale, 
appear to be otained through a network of sympathizers and refugees re- 
siding in PNG. Campaigns by the PNG government, including house-to- 
house searches, have driven PNG overt support for the OPM under- 
ground, but it continues to survive. 

The ideological views of the OPM have not always been clear. Prior to 
the 1984 unification of the OPM factions, two major groups, one under 
Jacob Prai and the other under Seth Rumkorem, espoused two different 
ideological commitments. Prai preferred a socialist system while 
Rumkorem adhered to “Christian democracy.” Under James Nyaro, the 
ideological orientation has taken a pro-Western position: “Our country, 
West Papua New Guinea, is a Christian country and we do not want to 
turn it to communism.”!8 Nyaro, however, has indicated that should 
Western help not be forthcoming to attain OPM objectives, then he would 
turn to communist sources “as the last resort.” The OPM has never been 
known for its clear or cogent ideological arguments or preferences. At 
best, it was ideologically rudderless, cast adrift in a protracted struggle 
without the sorts of inspiration or organizational guide found in Mao’s 
Long March or Ho Chi Minh’s persistence. Clearly, the lack of ideological 
development is a major stumbling block to the OPM’s direction. The 
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OPM has consequently remained isolated internationally, getting support 
from neither East nor West. The Indonesians have taken advantage of this 
fact to label the OPM as terrorists engaged in wanton sabotage, kidnap- 
ping, and murder. 

The OPM persists despite its isolation. The PNG prime minister has 
been unequivocal about the OPM: “I make my position very clear, that we 
don’t sympathise with the OPM and we don’t have any sympathies with 
their activities.”!9 Somare would prefer to maintain peace and stability in 
the region. To OPM leader James Nyaro, the invclvement of PNG is not 
only inevitable but consistent with PNG’s security interests. Nyaro feels 
that the OPM’s “pressure helps keep the military regime of President 
Suharto from making any advances.”?° Sooner or later, if PNG does not 
act against Jakarta, the OPM feels, “PNG would join West Irian under 
Indonesian military rule.”?! Hence, to the OPM, PNG must be part of the 
struggle. 

Since it was formed in 1963, the OPM has witnessed the gradual and 
effective consolidation of Indonesian control over Irian Jaya. Large num- 
bers of non-Irianese from the Moluccas, Celebes, and Java migrated to 
Irian Jaya so that by 1969, when the Act of Free Choice occurred, a sub- 
stantial part of the territory’s urban population, concentrated in the capital 
Jayapura, was non-Melanesian. Up to the early 1980s the Indonesian 
transmigration policy has added some 250,000 non-Irianese to Irian Jaya’s 
two million pèople.?? Under a new transmigration plan for 1984-89, 
about 700,000 new non-Irianese are scheduled to enter Irian Jaya.23 To 
secure Indonesian control, the transmigration policy goes in tandem with a 
systematic policy of Indonesianization and Islamization of Irian Jaya. 
Apart from the loss of indigenous land that is bound to follow, the Indone- 
sian actions threaten to further undermine Irianese cultural identity and 
even reduce the Irianese to a minority in their own province. Political 
repression is part of the package for “pacifying” Irian Jaya. 

Thus, OPM resistance is founded on several bases: “forced territorial 
incorporation into Indonesia,” “cultural imperialism,” “loss of identity,” 
“alienation of land,” and “political repression.” From these sources, the 
guerrillas have garnered widespread support both within Irian Jaya and 
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PNG. At various times, the OPM has sought self-determination only for 
Irian Jaya as a separate sovereign country, but on other occasions it has 
envisaged its liberation efforts as part of a dream to establish an indepen- 
dent Melanesian Federation encompassing not only Irian Jaya and PNG, 
but also the Solomon Islands, New Caledonia, and Vanuatu. 


Dynamic Aspects of the Dispute 

Indonesian relations with PNG over Irian Jaya are guided by certain na- 
tional interests, to be discussed under five headings: (1) stamping out the 
OPM; (2) protection of vital economic resources and installations in Irian 
Jaya; (3) integration of Irian Jaya into the Indonesian mainstream; (4) en- 
suring that the PNG government does not pose as a threat to Indonesia; 
and (5) maintaining Indonesia’s international and regional] reputation in 
relation to human rights and refugees. 


STAMPING OUT THE OPM 
To eliminate the OPM is to ensure that Irian Jaya remains an unchal- 
lenged component of the Indonesian Republic. The OPM’s existence is in 
part premised on the illegitimacy of Indonesian control of Irian Jaya. As 
such, the OPM’s challenge constitutes a fundamental threat to the territo- 
rial integrity of Indonesia. 

To obliterate the OPM, however, requires PNG collaboration and coop- 
eration. The PNG government has signed an agreement with Indonesia 
that obligates PNG not to tolerate the OPM on its territory. Article VIII 
of the “Basic Agreement Between the Government of Papua New Guinea 
and the Government of Indonesia on Border Arrangements,” signed in 
1979, states: 


In the spirit of goodwill and mutual understanding and in order to maintain and 
strengthen the existing good neighborly and friendly relations, the Governments 
shall continue to actively cooperate with one another in order to prevent the 
use of their respective territories in or in the vicinity of the border area as sanc- 
tuary, staging areas, bases or routes for any kind of hostile or illegal activities 
against the other.?4 


Repeatedly PNG has assured Indonesia that the OPM is actively being 
outlawed in PNG territory. 

Jakarta’s primary preoccupation to ensure that Port Moresby does not 
adopt a pro-OPM policy stems from its belief that PNG is secretly sympa- 
thetic toward the group’s activities. If that were so, then safe sanctuaries 
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would become available; weapons could reach the dissidents through 
PNG; and Port Moresby might provide the guerrillas with the external 
voice it has sought for so long. In April 1984, Brig. Gen. R. K. Sembiring, 
commander of Indonesian forces in Irian Jaya, said, “I wish the PNG gov- 
ernment would stop harbouring these guerrillas, giving them the freedom 
to mount an operation against us and then to return safely across the bor- 
der.”?5 Thus even though the PNG foreign minister in May 1978 had 
“assured his Indonesian counterpart that the Government of Papua New 
Guinea will take firm and effective measures against the OPM to safeguard 
this pledge”*° and the PNG prime minister reiterated in May 1984 that 
“we don’t sympathise with the OPM and we don’t have any sympathies 
with their activities,”?” Indonesian officials do no: find these statements 
credible.28 For this reason, Jakarta has not only obtained periodic reaffir- 
mation from PNG that it recognizes Irian Jaya as part of Indonesia, but 
has collaborated with PNG in mounting informal joint offensives against 
the OPM around the border. PNG, however, has refused to enter into an 
agreement with Indonesia for joint border patrols as an effective method of 
flushing out OPM dissidents. This sort of joint border policy has been 
most successfully applied by Jakarta and Kuala Lumpur along their com- 
mon border to eliminate “communist terrorists.” 

The issue of containing and eliminating the OPM has become embroiled 
with the problem of refugees who cross the border into PNG. One of 
Jakarta’s objectives in its border relations with Port Moresby has been to 
prevent the settlement of a sizeable Irianese community in PNG. The In- 
donesian contention is that many refugees are de facto OPM members. 
Also, the refugees constitute a major source of OPM support in PNG and 
their interaction with PNG citizens tends to disseminate anti-Indonesian 
sentiments, which influence Port Moresby’s border policies. Conse- 
quently, Jakarta’s policy has been to persuade Port Moresby to return 
most of the Irianese to Irian Jaya on the ostensible grounds that they are 
innocent villagers caught up in border skirmishes with the OPM. 

PNG’s eagerness to please the Indonesians has led to its acquiescence on 
the return of refugees. In fact, PNG has embarked on draconian mea- 
sures, especially during the preceding Julius Chan government, to prose- 
cute and return refugees to Indonesian authorities in Irian Jaya. To be 
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sure, “genuine” refugees are granted permissive residence in PNG. But 
there are only a few. Most refugees are returned, and in a number of cases 
several have completely disappeared after being transferred to Indonesian 
hands. Indonesia has, however, guaranteed the safety of returned refugees 
“providing they were not involved in acts violating Indonesian law and 
regulations.”?9 

There is a mutual desire on both sides to resolve the refugee issue. 
Apart from the cost, PNG has had to weigh the human rights and human- 
itarian aspects of the problem. The official PNG policy has been to secure 
Jakarta’s assurance of safe conduct before returning Irianese refugees. 
Jakarta’s policy has had less to do with humanitarian sensitivities than to 
ensure that the OPM does not use the refugee Irianese community as a 
base for anti-Indonesian activities. It is also for this reason that Jakarta 
has sought to eliminate the involvement of the U.N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees from the issue, arguing that the problem is an internal matter. 
Under U.N. criteria, most Irianese fleeing from Irian Jaya into PNG 
would probably qualify for refugee status. For PNG, returning the refu- 
gees solves the problem of costs associated with taking care of them and 
deters other Irianese from entering its territory where they will compete 
with Papua New Guineans for jobs. For Indonesia, obtaining refugees 
from PNG immigration authorities is an easy wasy to eliminate Irianese 
dissidents even if both the guilty and innocent are indiscriminately pun- 
ished. 


PROTECTION OF VITAL 
ECONOMIC INTERESTS 
Irian Jaya is rich in natural resources, mainly petroleum, minerals, and 
timber. Most of these resources are exploited by U.S., Japanese, and South 
African firms. Benefits for the Irianese people are sparse; in fact, the 
investments wreak havoc on the habitat of the Irianese, uprooting and un- 
dermining their way of life. The export-import figures for 1971-76 demon- 
strate the magnitude of the exploitation (see Table 1). About 95% of the 
revenues for Irian Jaya exports derive from oil and natural gas, and cop- 
per. 
Revenues collected from Irian Jaya exports and profits from foreign in- 
vestors go mainly to the Indonesian central government in Jakarta, to the 


29. “PNG To Return Irianese Refugees,” Western Australian, April 30, 1984; “PNG and 
Indonesia Agree to Repatriate Refugees,” Age, May 28, 1984. 

30. Most of this section on Indonesia’s vital economic interests is from West Papua: The 
Obliteration of a People (London: Tapol, 1983), Chap. 3, “The Plunder of Resources,” pp. 
33-55. 
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TABLE 1 Irian Jaya Exports/Imports (in thousands of U.S. dollars) 








Exports Imports Balance of Trade 
1971 1,841 7,500 —5,659 
1972 7,306 3,000 +4,306 
1973 68,227 2,500 + 65,727 
1974 190,378 8,103 + 182,266 


1975 214,277 1,270 +213,007 
SOURCE: Pacific Islands Yearbook: 1981. 


military establishment, to foreigners, and to local officials. Oil and gas 
provide a financial bonanza for investors. Irianese, who at one time sup- 
plied much of the labor for the oil wells, have been virtually eliminated as 
laborers since the OPM successfully sabotaged the Freeport Copper Mine 
at Tembagapura in 1977. 

The mineral wealth on Irian Jaya is extensive and most of it is under 
foreign control. From these sources, massive revenues are returned to 
Jakarta. To ensure that safety, efficiency, and cheap labor are available to 
promote uninhibited exploitation, the Indonesian government has resorted 
to importing laborers from outside Irian Jaya and to stamping out the 
OPM, which threatens all the foreign firms in the province. The guerrilla 
group has been a major headache to the Indonesian government by its 
frequent sabotage of facilities and the kidnapping and liquidation of its 
opponents, including non-Irianese personnel and soldiers. 


INTEGRATION OF IRIAN JAYA INTO THE 

INDONESIAN MAINSTREAM 
Indonesia is a fragile state plagued not only by massive inequality but also 
by regional and ethnic dissimilarities. A major task of all Indonesian ad- 
ministrations has been to keep the Indonesian archipelago from disinte- 
grating internally. When Irian Jaya was acquired, the Indonesian 
Republic swallowed a fairly indigestible chunk of territory. Irian Jaya 
made up about 22% of the entire country and was populated by a Melane- 
sian people in many ways very different from the Malay orientation of 
Java. In part, Irian Jaya was acquired for symbolic and security reasons. 
Subsequently, the natural resources discovered there added further justifi- 
cation for holding onto the territory. 

To ensure that Irian Jaya became an integral part of Indonesia, several 

policies were pursued. At the local level, Irianese were brought into the 
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provincial administration, though on a limited basis. Noted one Austra- 
lian observer: 


The Irianese in the towns are undoubtedly the lowest men on the totem pole, 
working as garbage collectors, truck and bus drivers, market men and road 
gangers. Increasingly they are recruited into the civil police and a number have 
enlisted in the armed forces. There is evidence of real efforts on the part of the 
Indonesian administration to increase economic opportunity and there are 
greater numbers of Irianese in the public service than before. But economic 
development aimed purely at increasing the opportunities for the Irianese is still 
limited.3! 


The Indonesians are also concentrating heavily on winning the hearts 
and minds of the Irianese by means of a massive educational program. 
The idea is to induct the Irianese into the Indonesian cultural mainstream. 
Evidently the educational program is paying off: 


The educational effort has certainly been massive in terms of effort and expendi- 
ture and especially in comparison with that of the Dutch. It has also been 
aimed at the Irianese rather than the immigrant. Irianese make up by far the 
largest proportion of students at all levels and now get the lion’s share of schol- 
arships for tertiary and training institutes in Java and overseas. The policy is 
paying dividends in terms of increasingly large numbers of Irianese who speak 
Indonesian, not only in the towns where the lingua franca has always been pasar 
malayu but in the highlands and elsewhere where Indonesian is the language of 
contact as was pasar malayu under the Dutch. I thought that the most hopeful 
sign about students to whom I talked recently in Jayapura, in Marokwari, in 
Merauke and in Sorong was that they saw their future in terms of Indonesian 
values, in terms of working the system to their own benefit.32 


Many Australians may abhor the prospect that Irian Jaya may become 
Indonesianized and Islamicized, but they rarely stop to reflect that in 
Papua New Guinea, the Melanesians are losing their culture to Western 
values. Clearly, in both PNG and Irian Jaya, the values of their imperial 
master overpower the indigenous way of life so that Melanesian identity is 
being eroded on both sides of the border. 

Another policy of integration that the Indonesians have followed is 
transmigration. So far few serious problems have occurred from this pol- 
icy, although Jayapura, the provincial capital, is no longer substantially 
Melanesian. But “serious ethnic tensions are thus in the making especially 
as a major problem is the unprecedentedly rapid growth of towns, Indone- 


31. Hastings, “A Historical Perspective,” pp. 8-9. 
32. Ibid., p. 9. 
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sian style, which favors the skilled migrants at the expense of the unskilled 
Irianese.”33 

To facilitate effective penetration of the province as well as to seal off the 
border from easy access to PNG, the Indonesians have embarked on build- 
ing a major highway along the length of the border. Called the “Trans 
Irian Jaya Highway,” the 850-km all-weather road is designed to link the 
southern port of Meranke with the northern port of Jayapura. At one 
point, the Indonesians constructed part of the road into PNG territory. 
When this aroused a familiar pattern of vociferous protest and media sen- 
sationalism, the issue was amicably settled. The Indonesians apologized 
and corrected the path of the turnpike.54 Presumably, the highway would 
open up the border area for migrant occupation and economic develop- 
ment. Some fear that most of these migrants would in fact be soldiers’ 
families, the intent being to install an informal system of semi-military pa- 
trol along the border. Sealing the border would at once drain away the 
refugee issue and cut off the OPM from a crucial source of support in 
PNG. In turn, this would set the stage for a “captive” Irianese population 
to be subjected to undiluted and undisturbed Indonesian cultural, eco- 
nomic, and political exposure. 

Finally, a major policy objective of the attempt to secure Irian Jaya’s 
integration into the body of the Indonesian Republic is to prevent a seg- 
ment of the Republic from seceding. Should the OPM persist and succeed 
in freeing Irian Jaya from Indonesia, then the entire fragile fabric of the 
Indonesian multiethnic state might come apart. Commented one scholar: 


Ever since the 1950s when regionalist movements threatened the territorial in- 
tegrity of the young nation, Indonesia’s leaders have been sensitive to the dan- 
gers of secessionist sentiments in the outlying regions of the archipelago. I 
doubt if there is currently as much risk of secessionism or territorial disintegra- 
tion as is often suggested, for the centralizing tendencies of the last two decades 
have been very powerful. But it is probably true to say that Indonesia’s national 
unity is still a rather brittle creation, which might not stand up to any serious 
blow to the authority of the central government. If any part of the country were 
able to defy central authority on a major issue and get away with it, the chain 
reaction elsewhere could be quite disastrous.3> 


Containing and squashing the OPM, then, has much wider significance to 
the Indonesians beyond the Irian Jaya theatre of operations. 


33. Hastings, “A Historical Perspective,” p. 8. 

34. See “Trans Irian Jaya Highway Crossings into PNG Territory Resolved,” PNG For- 
eign Affairs Review, 3:2, [1984], pp. 10-11. 

35. J. A. C. Mackie, “Does Indonesia Have Expansionist Designs on PNG,” in May, The 
Indonesia-PNG Border, p. 52. 
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ENSURING THAT PNG DOES NOT POSE A 
THREAT TO INDONESIA 

Sharing an extensive border with PNG, Indonesia has other interests apart 
from those posed by the OPM. Indonesia is under a de facto military gov- 
ernment that is repressive. The current Indonesian regime has also 
charted a pro-Western course. The Indonesian generals have made many 
enemies both internal and external in maintaining their power. Threats to 
the Indonesian government can come from PNG in two ways. First, 
should a socialist or communist party accede to power in PNG, especially 
if it is militantly antiwestern and receives generous economic as well as 
military aid from fellow socialist regimes, this would send trepidations 
though the generals’ authoritarian regime across the border. Indonesia 
has paid particular attention to PNG’s secessionist movements, especially 
those that seek aid from socialist sources. During the period in the mid- 
1970s when Bougainville (North Solomons today) and Papua provinces 
organized to secede, the separatists hinted thay they were willing to con- 
sider socialist sources of support.3© The Indonesian government expressed 
its concern at this time and even insinuated that it may have to take action. 
In this context, the Indonesians armed with a superior military force might 
restrict PNG’s choice of regime type. Indonesia needs a friendly and com- 
pliant PNG government next door. 

In another but indirect way, the PNG government poses a problem to 
Indonesia. PNG maintains a democratic system; it holds periodic elec- 
tions and its leaders are responsible to the people for their actions. An 
independent judiciary as well as an Ombudsman Commission exists to pro- 
tect citizen rights from the arbitrary use of executive power. Added to this 
framework is an economy that is relatively prosperous compared to Indo- 
nesia. PNG’s example can become suggestive if not infectious. The mili- 
tary regime must operate its system with its extensive poverty and grave 
inequalities in a region where PNG, another non-white polity, outperforms 
it on every score. Refugees coming to PNG respond in part to the lure of a 
high quality of life. The PNG example may stimulate some Indonesians 
also to want a democratic order associated with a higher standard of liv- 
ing. 

The Indonesian generals have often acted toward PNG as if they did not 
understand the nature of democracy, or more cynically, acted to under- 
mine that democracy. For instance, Indonesia’s demand that the OPM be 


36. See Ralph R. Premdas, ‘PNG: Dangers of a China Connection,” Asian Survey, 17:1, 
January 1977, pp. 55-60; also R. Premdas, “Secessionist Politics in PNG,” Pacific Affairs, 
Spring, 1977; and R. Premdas, “Ethno-nationalism, Copper, and Secession on Bougainville, 
PNG,” Canadian Review of Studies in Nationalism, Fall 1977. 
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eliminated from PNG is directed in a maner to suggest that free citizens in 
PNG should not be allowed to entertain pro-OPM views. To the generals, 
the elimination of the OPM in PNG is tantamount to the suppression of 
public opinion, the very heart of the democratic process. Similarly, Indo- 
nesia would like to suppress freedom of expression of the press in PNG, 
especially as it relates to journalists covering matiers related to Irian Jaya 
and the OPM. The generals even went so far as to intervene in the PNG 
elections of 1982 whey they sided with one of the contending parties.>” It 
is not clear how far Indonesia will go and how much PNG will respond to 
Indonesian pressure. What is clear is that the generals will brook no prac- 
tice in PNG that threatens their hold on power. In the southern Asian 
and South Pacific region, Indonesia straddles the area to ensure that no 
regime hostile to its interests and western hegemony arises. The West 
looks upon Indonesia as a major guardian of its interests in the Pacific and 
Asian region and will probably ignore Indonesian intervention in PNG 
affairs if it is done in the name of regional security. 


INDONESIAN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 

ON HUMAN RIGHTS AND REFUGEES 
Even though they oversee an authoritarian regime, the Indonesian gov- 
erning generals attempt to avoid the stigma of international ostracism con- 
nected with their human rights record. Apart from the killing of nearly 
half a million Indonesians following the 1965 coup, the generals still act to 
erase the odious image of these atrocities and those allegedly committed in 
East Timor. The Indonesian leaders have attempted to placate world 
opinion by releasing many of its political prisoners and concealing the dev- 
astation done to East Timor. Many governments that had broken rela- 
tions with Indonesia have been assiduously courted to resume diplomatic 
ties. In the Pacific, the Indonesian foreign minister in 1983 visited several 
island states to dissuade them from raising the Irianese issue in the U.N. 
Committee on Decolonization. 

Irian Jaya and the OPM add to the generals’ headaches to eliminate a 
severely tarnished international image. It is in Indonesia’s interest to im- 
part the view that the OPM is merely a small group of terrorists. Further, 
it has tried to downplay the heavy flow of refugees to PNG by ascribing 
blame to tribal warfare instead of its own acts of repression. At times the 
niceties attached to selling a civilized image are set aside in favor of the 
brutality for which it is famous, such as the recent murder of Arnold Ap, 


37. See R. Premdas and J. Steeves, “The 1982 PNG Elections: Return of Pangu to 
Power,” Asian Survey, 23:8, August 1983, pp. 991-1006. 
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the Irianese curator of the museum in Jayapura. A British parliamentary 
group headed by Lord Avebury has undertaken to highlight the Indone- 
sian human rights record in Irian Jaya and East Timor for European and 
certain aid agencies.78 These pressures reaffirm the generals’ need to main- 
tain a clean record on the Irian Jaya-PNG border. 


Papua New Guinea’s Interests 

The border that PNG shares with Indonesia is vital to PNG’s future. 
PNG Foreign Minister Rabbie Namaliu classifies his country’s relation- 
ship with Indonesia over the border as one of “primary concern.”>? He 
admitted that the Irian Jaya border affairs “have been both relevant and 
central to our country’s foreign relations since before independence.” 
Confronting PNG are Indonesia’s armed forces of over 200,000 troops. 
They invaded, plundered, and conquered Portuguese East Timor in defi- 
ance of protests in the United Nations that the military incursion was ille- 
gal. Very sensitive to regional secessionist movements, Indonesia could 
very easily overreact to OPM operations if they were enlarged and made 
effective. To some, PNG’s foremost interest in this context is to do noth- 
ing to aid the OPM lest Indonesian rage be unleashed against the minis- 
cule PNG defense force of some 3,500 troops. A friendly Indonesia, if it is 
not expansionist in intent, will be less costly to relate to than a hostile one. 
Australia has chosen this course of action for itself. 

The primordial sentiments of PNG are not against the Irianese people, 
who are their ethno-cultural brothers. Even Prime Minister Somare, after 
inveighing against the OPM activities in PNG, admitted that “I have a 
feeling for Irian Jayans of Indonesia. We were divided by history. We 
know that we have brothers on the other side, we sympathise with 
them.’’4° The PNG position on the border issue is based on the view that 
its security should be assigned priority over sensitivity to human rights 
across the border. However, there is no explicit quid pro quo from Indo- 
nesia guaranteeing no invasion despite PNG’s anti-OPM policies. The 
PNG government is caught in a quandary. While its people are sympa- 
thetic to the OPM and the Irianese, it is compelled to cooperate in their 
cross-border brothers’ repression and possible extermination. The paradox 
in this position is that in the eventuality that PNG is attacked by Indone- 
‘sia, it would need the OPM and its extensive support in Irian Jaya to pro- 


38. Sasako, “West Irian,” p. 18; see also C. Pash, “More Refugees Reach PNG with Sto- 
ries of Killings,” Age, May 23, 1984. 

39. “Relationship with Indonesia is of Primary Concern to PNG,” PNG Foreign Affairs 
Review, 3:3 [1984], p. 16. 

40. Richardson “Tough Talking,” p. 13. 
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vide a buffer against Indonesian incursions or at least to enlarge the scope 
of the Indonesian undertaking to acquire all of the New Island militarily. 
So pursuit of its present anti-OPM policy couid redound disastrously 
against it in the future. The counter-scenario to this argument is that open 
PNG friendship and aid to the OPM could bring about, in prophetic ful- 
fillment, the very danger it has set out to deter. For the present, the anti- 
OPM positon is nothing but a gamble. 

In taking its recent aggressive posture against the OPM, which includes 
returning refugees to the Indonesians, house-to-house searches in PNG, 
and military campaigns along the border, PNG further calculates that it 
would face no penalty of consequence from the OPM. In this, it may be 
completely wrong. Already the OPM has warned the PNG government 
against its collaboration with Indonesia and Australia. Not only will In- 
donesian economic and government installations be targets but also those 
of PNG. In the Pacific Defence Reporter it was revealed that PNG was 
preparing for such an eventuality on its vast OK Tedi mine: 


With the construction of the OK Tedi Mine, the OPM has concentrated its 
forces almost directly opposite the mine site in a reasonably large base camp. It 
can be expected that OPM activity will increase dramatically in the near future 
with a view to embarassing the PNG government in its relations with Indonesia 
and to bring to world attention the cause for which they fight. They will be very 
hard to distinguish from traditional border crossers who continually ply from 
one side of the border to the other in traditional social and economic pursuits 
and those who will attempt to cross the border to find employment in the mine. 
OPM activities, once inside the area, will include the sabotage of mine opera- 
tions including the passage of copper barges down the Fly River, and the re- 
cruitment of sympathisers for clandestine operations.*! 


If the OPM should retaliate against the Somare government’s collabora- 
tion with Indonesia and do so very effectively, then PNG would need to 
reevaluate its policies toward the border and Indonesia. In effect, PNG’s 
anti-OPM position at present is based on Indonesian appeasement and the 
prospect of at least short-run internal political stability. Any of several 
events could change this outlook, including a change of government in 
either PNG or Indonesia. 

PNG interests are also related to the refugee problem. No one knows 
for sure how many Irianese have crossed the border and are now living in 
PNG. The figures range from 3,000 to 10,000. The short-term problem 
points to costs of housing, feeding, and caring for the refugees as well as of 
hiring increased staff to handle immigration matters. But in the long run 


41, Col. I. Glanville, “The Changing Face of PNGs Defence Force,” Pacific Defence Re- 
porter, April 1984, p. 14. 
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another more fundamental interest lurks especially if refugees were to be 
allowed to enter PNG without restrictions. A stream of refugees would 
entail competition with PNG citizens for jobs and services. The PNG gov- 
ernment has an obligation foremost to uplift the material well-being of its 
own citizens before distributing scarce resources to its Irianese brothers. 
Somare himself said: “My prime purpose is to protect and safeguard the 
integrity, sovereignty and lives of our three million people first. I will 
worry about the aliens, the visitors, the refugees later.”42, Many PNG citi- 
zens and elites who strongly espouse a policy of aiding the OPM have yet 
to seriously consider the economic ramifications in the event of a flow of 
tens of thousands of refugees or even the unification of PNG and Irian 
Jaya. PNG is much more advanced economically than Irian Jaya. Even 
within PNG there are strong jealousies over regional inequality in the dis- 
tribution of agricultural and commercial projects. One can envisage the 
sort of turmoil that would engulf the entire nation if all provinces in PNG 
had to sacrifice large parts of their budget to assist Irian Jaya refugees to 
adjust or Irian Jaya provinces to catch up. On a much more immediate 
level, the growth of the refugee population may eventually lead to a back- 
lash against the present policy-makers who must solve unemployment dif- 
ficulties concentrated most heavily among school-leavers and urban 
migrants. 

The final interest that PNG promotes in its relations with Indonesia 
relates to the maintenance of its free democratic institutions. In several 
ways, the Indonesians have already pressured PNG to make adjustments 
in its democratic order. To begin with, PNG decisionmakers, in order to 
maintain cool heads in dealing with Indonesia, have had to conduct secret 
diplomacy on the border issue so as to minimize the chances of unscrupu- 
lous political outbidders seeking to exploit the border flare-ups to promote 
personal political ambitions. Hence Foreign Minister Rabbie Namaliu had 
to caution members of the PNG parliament and other leaders to “think 
carefully about what they say on the subject” (the border), and that ques- 
tions raised should be ‘‘responsible, positive, and sensitive to our national 
interests”.*3 In seeking to restrain open debate and discussion of the issue, 
PNG will be abridging fundamental rights of its citizens to free speech. 
Further, secret diplomacy, while it may partly depoliticize the border, in- 
evitably limits the availability of information necessary for citizens to par- 
ticipate fully in decisions affecting their country’s future. In addition, 
secret diplomacy can provide shelter on national security grounds for gov- 
ernment incompetence in handling issues pertaining to the border. 


42. Richardson “Tough Talking,” p. 11. 
43. Sasako, “West Irian,” p. 15. 
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Conclusion 

The problems over the border will not go away, in part because the border 
itself cannot go away. What can go away are the recurrent crises by means 
of management by cool heads. This, of course, assumes that neither Indo- 
nesia has expansionist designs nor PNG engages in unnecessarily provoca- 
tive overreactions to ongoing issues. If the difficulties thrown up by the 
border can be defined as just administrative and technical, then they can be 
depoliticized and dealt with routinely. 

The border, however, may prove to be pregnaat with other potentiali- 
ties. From the PNG side, persons or groups who oppose Indonesia may 
seek to manipulate the PNG government to confront Jakarta recklessly. 
Journalists and crusaders, each in quest of their own individual inquisi- 
tions, may work against official PNG government policy that recognizes 
the legitimacy of Indonesian control of Irian Jaya. From the Indonesian 
side, domestic events may grow to crisis dimensions requiring an external 
scapegoat to distract and divert popular Indonesian grievances. PNG 
could serve as surrogate for displaced aggression. In effect, the border dif- 
ficulties can be as much reduced to technical adjustment exercises as they 
can be manipulated to promote larger political goals. In any single inci- 
dent, it would be hard to project the direction of conflict resolution. The 
future is very much as open for peace as for conflict. 
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FUTURE DOMESTIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA ON 
TAIWAN 


Alexander Ya-li Lu 








The next decade (1985-95) in the Republic of China 
(R.O.C.) on Taiwan will prove to be a period of great significance, primar- 
ily for two reasons. First, its economy will undergo important structural 
changes which, if successfully accomplished, will probably enable the 
R.O.C. on Taiwan to achieve the status of a full-fledged developed country 
by the end of the century. Second, the R.O.C. on Taiwan will face several 
major challenges and crises on such issues as leadership succession, further 
democratization, and unification with the mainland. 


Economic Development 
The rapid economic development in the R.O.C. is one of the few success 
stories of third world development. This success has been held up as a 
model for other developing countries, and, as such, has been thoroughly 
studied by some eminent economists.! Since the experience of Taiwan’s 
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1. The most authoritative analysis of Taiwan’s economic development is Walter Galenson, 
ed., Economic Growth and Structural Change in Taiwan (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1979). John C. H. Fei, Growth with Equity: The Taiwan Case (Cambridge, England: 
Oxford University Press, 1979) is also very useful. A more recent work is Shirley W. Y. Kuo, 
The Taiwan Economy in Transition (Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, 1983). Other econ- 
omists who have written on Taiwan’s economy in English include Ramon Myers, Jan S. 
Prybyla, Yuan-li Wu, and Kung-chia Yeh. Gary S. Fields, Poverty, Inequality, and Develop- 
ment (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1980) includes interesting discus- 
sions of Taiwan’s economic developmental strategy. Chinese language works on Taiwan’s 
economic development have been produced by the Institute of Economics, Academia Sinica. 
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past economic performance has been well-researched and told, there is no 
need for me to repeat it in detail. 

From Table 1, we may notice several major features of this develop- 
ment: (1) from 1952 to 1983, very rapid steady economic growth has been 
achieved in the R.O.C., shown by the change in the GNP; (2) within thirty 
years, the R.O.C. has been transformed from an agrarian society to an 
affluent industrial society; (3) international trade has played an increas- 
ingly important role in Taiwan’s economy; and (4) despite the rapid 
growth of the population, the income of the people has risen very quickly. 
The R.O.C. now has one of the most equitable income distribution ratios 
in the world, which means the majority of its people are able to live in 
relative comfort. 

During the next decade, the R.O.C. will have to restructure its economy 
in order to maintain its rapid growth and to achieve its national goal of 
reaching the status of a fullfledged developed industrial economy by the 
end of the century. According to economic planners in the R.O.C., the 
following tasks constitute the main strategy for economic development 
during the next decade: 


To upgrade industry Despite rapid growth, the industry in Taiwan suffers 
from serious structural weaknesses. Industry is mainly composed of small 
firms (see Table 2). These firms have rather limited capital and can only 
engage in labor-intensive production processes since their level of technol- 
ogy is low. They usually only spend 0.4% of their sales on R & D com- 
pared to 8% in Japan and between 5% and 8% in the United States.* 
With some notable exceptions, the relatively large firms manufacturing so- 
phisticated industrial products are owned by the government. 

The labor-intensive industry has to be replaced by technology-intensive 
or capital-intensive industry in the coming decade for three reasons. First, 
as a result of the entry of products manufactured by the labor-intensive 
industries of ASEAN and other developing countries into the international 
markets, the R.O.C. feels that it will eventually be squeezed from the bot- 
tom if it does not make structural changes in its industry. Second, the 
R.O.C. believes that making such changes would be essential to its eleva- 
tion in status to a full-fledged developed country. Thus, the transforma- 
tion is a matter of national pride. Third, for national security reasons, the 
change is also essential. 

Since Y. S. Sun, the former prime minister, announced the decision to 
achieve full structural transformation of the incustrial structure by the 


‘ 


2. See Ramon Myers, “The Economic Transformation of the Republic of China on Tai- 
wan,” China Quarterly, No. 99 (September 1984), p. 516. 
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TABLE 2 Number of Firms in Taiwan by Work Force Size 


Number of Employees Number of Firms 
Small Government Private Total 
1-3 25 202,452 202,477 
4-6 30 36,714 36,744 
Medium 
7-9 19 12,299 12,318 
10-19 39 12,911 12,950 
20-29 18 4,478 4,496 
30-49 28 4,002 4,030 
50-99 79 3,046 3,125 
Large 
100-499 40 « 2,377 2,417 
500+ 44 407 451 


Total 322 278,693 279,015 


SOURCE: Emily Martin and Hill Gates, eds., The Anthropology of Taiwanese Society 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1981), p. 275. 


year 2000, much has been accomplished. The most notable achievements 
have been the success of the Hsin Chu Science and Technology Special 
Zone and the rapid success in electronics and machine tool manufacturing. 
But there are also some problems that must be solved in the next decade. 

The first problem is the shortage of high-level scientific and technical 
personnel who are qualified to organize and lead project teams and to 
make innovations in scientific and technical fields. This shortage is a result 
of the severe brain drain which occurred in the 1950s and 1960s. To rem- 
edy the situation, the government has adopted a number of measures— 
recruiting Chinese scientific and technical personnel abroad, strengthening 
graduate programs in scientific and technical subjects in local universities, 
etc. As a consequence, this problem has become less acute. But it still 
exists and requires more adequate solution. 

A second problem is the lack of sufficient interest on the part of local 
investors to invest massively in technology-intensive industries. One rea- 
son for the rapid industrial development of the R.O.C. in the 1960s and 
1970s was the high savings rate of the population and the interest shown 
by the public in industrial development, which resulted in massive invest- 
ment. Such interest waned in the early 1980s. In 1982 and 1983, for the 
first time since 1952, the amount of investment declined. In 1984 invest- 
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ment improved, but the rate of increase was rather insignificant. More- 
over, most of the investment was in the conventional industrial sector. 

With the exception of electronics, the sophisticated industries are not 
attractive to investors. In 1984, the government announced that the stra- 
tegic industries, e.g., electronics, machine tool manufacturing, petrochemi- 
cal, and information science, would receive favored treatment in the form 
of tax reduction or exemption, the lease of public land for facility construc- 
tion, a reduced rate for the power supplied by the publicly owned Taiwan 
Power Corporation, etc. These measures have achieved some results, but 
it is still too early to assess their full impact upon Taiwan’s industry. 


To change the infrastructure of Taiwan’s agriculture With more than four 
million farmers working on less than 900,000 hectares of cultivated land, 
the agricultural performance in Taiwan has been remarkable. By 1984, in 
most areas of agricultural production, the growth rate had doubled within 
. 30 years (see Table 3 for production indices). 


TABLE 3 Agricultural Products Indices (Base: 1952 = 100) 


Period General Index Agriculture Forestry Fisheries Livestock 


1952 100 100 100 100 100 

1956 120.8 116.9 107.2 152.2 139.6 
1957 129.6 123.4 124.2 167.3 156.1 
1961 155.0 141.8 215.4 219.5 185.6 
1962 159.3 143.6 220.8 228.3 201.4 
1966 196.3 174.9 255.8 319.5 250.4 
1967 208.8 182.1 260.5 361.9 286.3 
1971 231.6 188.4 284.2 532.7 364.7 
1972 236.8 190 265.2 563.7 400.7 
1976 269.2 211.2 204.2 703.5 527.3 
1977 280.1 215.3 166.2 767.3 600 

1981 284.9 203.7 126.6 885.0 719.4 
1982 286.6 205.1 116.7 895.6 721.6 


' 1983 288.9 200 147.6 916.8 793.5 
SOURCE: Ministry of Economic Affairs, The Republic of China. 


By the late 1970s and early 1980s, Taiwan’s agriculture was in trouble, 
largely as a result of the success in other sectors of its economy. In the late 
1950s and early 1960s, farming prosperity occurred as a consequence of 
the successful land reform program and diligence. Quite a few enterpris- 
ing farmers became multimillionaires through the growing and selling of 
certain agricultural products to Japanese consumers. In the late 1970s and 
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early 1980s, however, overproduction often reduced the price of agricul- 
tural products to abysmally low levels. In addition, Japanese markets be- 
came unreliable as Japanese consumers turned to other developing 
countries. 

Because of the low price of agricultural products and the rapid rise in 
income of the workers and middle-class people, the income of the average 
farming family in Taiwan is only 68% of that of an average nonfarming 
family. Moreover, family farms now obtain only 33% of their income 
from farming, and about nine out of 10 farm households work off the farm 
part-time. Life on the farm has become unattractive to rural youth, more 
than 60% of whom leave farms within three years after graduating from 
junior high school. In some parts of Taiwan, farming has become the oc- 
cupation of the middle-aged and the old. 

Although agriculture has not yet suffered from a severe lack of man- 
power except in the harvest season, when the military are often asked to 
render assistance, this probability has worried many planners. Govern- 
ment planners estimate that by the year 2000 there will be only around 
610,000 people employed in agriculture, producing about 3% of the GNP. 
The massive exodus of the rural youth is, indeed, a problem, particularly 
since these youth represent the most productive and best-educated ele- 
ments in rural areas. 

To alleviate these agricultural problems, the government has designed 
an elaborate scheme to change the infrastructure of Taiwan’s agriculture. 
Essentially its plan is to create 80,000 modern farms to be equipped with 
machines and advanced farming technology methods. The government in- 
tends to designate certain farm households (headed by productive younger 
farmers with vocational education in agriculture) to serve as a contingency 
force. Low-cost loans will become available to these farmers to encourage 
them to buy neighboring land. The other part of the government’s plan is 
to encourage a shift from rice culture to the cultivation of crops more prof- 
itable in domestic and foreign markets. 


Full “liberalization and internationalization”’ in banking, finance, and 
trade A few months ago, President Chiang Ching-kuo instructed the Ex- 
ecutive Yuan to take measures to achieve full “liberalization and 
internationalization” in economic and financial matters. The term “‘liber- 
alization” means both the reduction of government control and regulation 
in economic spheres and the gradual elimination of state subsidies to man- 
ufacturers. The term “internationalization” mears to open the Taiwan 


3. Ibid., p. 520. 
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market to foreign business without undue restriction and to allow full for- 
eign competition. 

While it is true that even prior to this recent announcement, the R.O.C. 
had always followed the principle of “liberalization and internationaliza- 
tion” in its economic policy, the recent emphasis on this principle is still 
significant because it represents a renewed commitment. A few examples 
may illustrate this point: several months ago, the government eliminated 
import tariffs on more than 1,000 items. The government has also an- 
nounced that it will reduce or eliminate state subsidies to all non-strategic 
industries. Under the present banking system, all commercial and other 
special purpose banks in Taiwan are owned by the government or operated 
under public—private joint ownership, with the public owning more than 
50% of the shares. But there are two exceptions to this situation: 29 for- 
eign banks have already established branches in Taiwan and are doing 
profitable business, and quite a few private organizations with such diverse 
names as credit corporations, mutual help associations, investment corpo- 
rations, etc., are acting like banks. Now the government is considering 
permitting the establishment of private banks. 

Despite the problems mentioned, the structural changes contemplated 
seem to have been started successfully. Prospects for economic develop- 
ment in the R.O.C. seem as bright as ever. According to projections made 
by economic planners in the R.O.C., the country will maintain a 7% 
growth rate throughout the century. By the end of the century, the GNP 
would reach approximately U.S. $150 billion and the per capita income 
approximately U.S. $12,000.* 

But some academic economists are less optimistic, since they seem to 
think that Taiwan may not be able to maintain its economic dynamism. 
According to them, there are at least four factors which may work against 
the country: first, the political situation may deter investors; second, com- 
petition from those developing countries that enjoy the advantage of a 
-lower wage scale may deprive Taiwan of some of its market share; third, 
protectionism in the advanced countries may hurt Taiwan more because of 
its overreliance on foreign markets; and fourth, as the recent bank scandal 
indicates, Taiwan’s financial market and the integrity of the bureaucracy 
that manages finance leave much to be desired.> 


4. See Wang Chang-ching, “Prospects of our Economic Development by A.D. 2000,” in 
Central Daily News, April 13, 1984, p. 2. Wang is currently secretary-general in the cabinet 
of the R.O.C. 

5. In March 1985 a serious bank scandal was disclosed to the public in Taiwan, which 
resulted in the imprisonment of Tsai Chen-chou, member of the Legislative Yuan and a 
prominent businessman of the Cathay conglomerate of real estate, insurance, construction, 
plastics, etc., and the forced resignation of two cabinet members, massive dismissals, and the 
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Political Developments 
Two issues concerning political developments in the R.O.C. on Taiwan 
deserve careful examination: leadership succession and democratization. 


LEADERSHIP SUCCESSION 
Since President Chiang Ching-kuo is 75, it is inevitable that people should 
be concerned with leadership succession in the R.O.C. That succession of 
leadership constitutes a problem is not simply due to the age factor, but 
also to the nature of political leadership in Taiwan. 

In examining this issue we should consider the likely candidates for suc- 
cession and their ability to effectively perform leadership functions. We 
should also examine the social and cultural conditions of the polity to as- 
sess the possibility of a crisis, if one does occur, end its resolution with or 
without serious damage. 

President Chiang Ching-kuo is a charismatic leader. According to the 
Weberian conception, charismatic leaders exercise their leadership func- 
tions mainly by virtue of their extraordinary personality traits and quali- 
ties of character. Such leaders are rare, and once they cease to play a 
leadership role, a power vacuum often, though not always, develops. 
When succession procedures are not fully institutionalized and successors 
may lack the same leadership qualities, succession crises may occur. 
Whether or not a succession crisis will occur in Taiwan given these vari- 
ables is unknown, but we may safely say that the probability of a succes- 
sion crisis in Taiwan is higher than in such Western countries as the 
United States or the United Kingdom. 

Some scholars use the term “gerontocratic” to refer to the leadership of 
the R.O.C. This would have been true several years ago, but since the 
recent change in the composition of the ruling pazty’s top decision-making 
body (the Standing Committee in the Central Committee of the KMT and 
the Cabinet) the average age of the leadership has been lowered considera- 
bly (see Table 4). 


discipline of more than two dozen officials in the Ministry of Finance. The loss of prestige by 
the government is considerable. The case may be summarized thus: Since the late 1960s, a 
major credit cooperative has been under the control of the Tsai family. This wealthy and 
powerful family has consistently appropriated and used the funds illegally to finance their 
own business ventures and to bolster their shaky business empire. In the process, they took 
$170 million of public money and violated every article of the Banking Law. The Ministry of 
Finance had been informed of their wrongdoing and had taken no effective action. 

6. See Tillman Durdin, “Chiang Ching-kuo and Taiwan: A Profile,” Orbis 18, No. 4, 
1975, pp. 1023-1042. 
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TABLE 4 Age Distribution of the Top Leadership in the R.O.C. 


Age Standing Committee Cabinet Others* 


Central Committee KMT 
over 71 13 2 
61-70 11 7 
51-60 5 4 1 
under 50 2 4 


Total 31 17 3 


SOURCE: China Times, March 21 and May 29, 1983. 
a The term others refers to the provincial governor of the Taiwan Province and the mayors 
of Taipei and Kaohsiung. 


A few years ago, three individuals were singled out in public speculation 
as possible successors to the president: General Wang Sheng, then the 
powerful director of the Political Warfare Department in the military; Sun 
Yun-hsuan, a former prime minister; and Dr. Yen-shih Tsiang, then the 
secretary-general of the Central Committee of the KMT. In less than 
three years, Wang was retired from the military and appointed to the polit- 
ically insignificant post of ambassador to Paraguay, Sun suffered a stroke 
from which he only partially recovered, and Tsiang resigned from his pow- 
erful post amidst rumor and speculation. With the trio removed, there is 
no visible single successor now, particularly since the present Prime Minis- 
ter Yu Kuo-hwa is not universally regarded as one in terms of either per- 
sonality or previous experience. 

Informed people in Taiwan believe that if President Chiang no longer 
assumes his role of leadership, it is likely that a collective leadership’ will 
emerge, consisting of three kinds of people—namely, politicos (those who 
have run in elections and have held local elective offices), technocrats, and 
organizers (those who have managed election campaigns and important 
associations). In the collective leadership group, each man will not have 
equal power, as this will be determined by the role he assumes, his own 
ability, and his popularity with the general public. Unlike many other 
developng countries, the military is no longer the final arbiter in R.O.C. 
power struggles. This factor should also be included in considering the 
succession problem. 


7. According to a current rumor, four individuals might form the “collective leadership”: 
Lee Ten-huai, the vice president; Li Huan, the education minister; Sung Shih-hsuan, the vet- 
eran KMT functionary; and General Ho Po-cheng, the chief of the general staff. 
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Leadership should be conceptualized not only as an abstract entity—the 
authority to exact obedience or regulate the behavior of others in accord- 
ance with one’s own wishes—but also as the relationship between the 
leader and the led. Charismatic leadership emerges in a society not only 
because charismatic leaders exist, but also because the people in that soci- 
ety feel a need for such leadership. Charismatic leadership seems to occur 
in societies where people perceive themselves to be in great danger and 
whose social norms are in various stages of disintegration. In such socie- 
ties, when charismatic leaders have no successors great anxiety and fear 
may develop leading to a crisis situation. 

The charismatic leadership of President Chiang and his father has 
served the R.O.C. well up to the present. Such leadership has provided a 
firm sense of direction. But in the coming decade, such leadership will no 
longer be essential to the survival and stability of the country, for a well- 
educated people with economic security are less subject to excessive anxi- 
ety and fear caused by a change in leadership. It is likely that during the 
next decade, the foundation of a rational-legal political order wiil be estab- 
lished, and institutionalized succession will become the norm. 


DEMOCRATIZATION 
Democracy cannot flourish in a vacuum but needs a social base and value 
system to support it. The failure of democracy in most developing coun- 
tries is often due to the lack of a solid social base and the fact that tradi- 
tional culture is often incompatible with democratic values. 

As a result of social evolution and cultural change, the R.O.C. on Tai- 
wan is ready for further democratization. Socially two points deserve em- 
phasis: first, the creation of a more open and pluralistic social structure 
has occurred in the past three decades, and, second, there has been a grad- 
ual reduction of ethnic tensions on the island. 


Social Structure 
Economic development during the past three decades has changed the 
class structure on Taiwan. The rigid two-class traditional agrarian society 
has been replaced by a more open, pluralistic class structure, composed of 
three main groups—farmers, workers, and middle-class people. Farmers 
and their dependents now account for 22.9% of the total population, or 
slightly more than four million people. Among the farmers, 83% own 
their farms, 11% own a part of their farms, while 6% are tenants. Within 
the farming communities, there is a wide generation gap: the younger 
farmers usually have a nine-year formal education and are less devoted to 
local customs and traditions, and even to their own vocation. They are 
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more receptive to new ideas, particularly those concerning agricultural im- 
provements, and are sensitive to commercial values. The older generation 
is less well educated (in the south, there are quite a few illiterate farmers) 
and more traditional in every aspect. Many are very superstitious. As a 
rule farmers have been indifferent to politics, but in recent years, largely 
because they feel that their economic interests are not well attended, many 
have become involved, usually through the election process. 

There are about 11 million workers and their dependents in Taiwan, 
accounting for almost 60% of the total population. The workers have an 
average of nine years of schooling. About 20% have three additional years 
of senior middle school or vocational school education. The main con- 
cerns of workers are wages, job security, and, to a lesser extent, work con- 
ditions. Although they are not interested in doctrinal politics, they are 
much better informed and less passive than farmers about politics. 

A major social achievement accomplished during the past three decades 
in Taiwan is the emergence of a sizeable middle class, composed of owners 
and operators of small- or medium-sized industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments, professionals, school teachers, as well as white collar employees 
of private business organizations. The number of people belonging to the 
middle class is estimated to be 2.5 million. The emergence of this class is 
due to a variety of factors, the most important one being the expansion of 
higher education, apart from the society’s rapid economic growth. 

In 1952, Taiwan had only eight universities and colleges, with a total 
enrollment of 10,037; it now has 105 institutions of higher learning, with a 
total enrollment of 395,153. In addition to training a large number of peo- 
ple to fill the middle-class social roles, the universities and colleges have 
succeeded in shaping the general values of its graduates. Since many 
teaching personnel are educated in the West and are committed to a 
liberal-democratic system, the students are exposed to such values and the 
majority accept them. The middle class in Taiwan are rather homogene- 
ous in their general political attitudes, ranging from moderately conserva- 
tive to liberal. Very few are in favor of radicalism of any kind. Most of 
them desire political reforms, but only nonviolently and in a way that will 
not be detrimental to the maintenance of political stability and economic 
growth. Recently, vigorous consumer and environmental protection 
movements have won widespread support among them. 


The Ethnic Issue 
There are two main ethnic groups in the R.O.C.—mainlanders and 
Taiwanese. The term mainlanders refers to the post-World War II immi- 
grants and their Taiwan-born offspring, while Taiwanese means the native 
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born and their descendants.§ Mainlanders account for approximately 15% 
of the total population. Prior to the mid-1960s, most mainlanders resided 
in urban areas, particularly Taipei (with mainlanders accounting for 32% 
of its total population, the city has the highest density of mainlanders), 
Kaohsiung, and Taichung. Most mainlanders work as government em- 
ployees, teachers, and professionals. Since the mid-1960s, as a result of the 
retirement and settlement in rural areas of veterans who had served in the 
armed forces for two or more decades, mainlanders can now be found in 
rural villages. Prior to the mid-1960s, there existed some tension between 
mainlanders and Taiwanese, largely due to three causes: abuse of power 
on the part of the administration of General Chen Yi, who served as the 
governor of the Taiwan Special Administrative Region in the mid-1940s; 
the resentment which certain Taiwanese felt against the mainlanders for 
their higher social positions, particularly in government service; and the 
antigovernment propaganda launched by the Taiwanese communists, led 
by Miss Hsieh Hsueh-hung (who later became an alternate member of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party and was purged dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution). 

Since the 1960s, tensions between the two groups have subsided consid- 
erably largely as a result of urbanization, opportunity for upward social 
mobility for the Taiwanese, and intermarriage. Urbanization has to some 
extent eliminated the separateness of the two groups. Most mainlanders 
today reside in cities, as do the majority of Taiwanese. Urbanization not 
only brings the two groups together literally, but has also eradicated the 
idea that living in urban areas is a badge of superiority. 

Upward social mobility by a fairly large number of Taiwanese is proba- 
bly the most important single factor contributing to the reduction of ethnic 
tensions. In the 1950s, when the economy was still backward, government 
service offered almost the only access to social status and economic secur- 
ity. ‘That a disproportionally large share of civil service jobs were held by - 
mainlanders was a cause of deep resentment and social tension. Since the 
1960s, jobs in the private sector have become plentiful, and are even more 
desirable than government positions. Thus a main cause of ethnic tension 
for the educated Taiwanese has been removed. ` 


8. To use the term “ethnic groups” to refer to the Taiwanese end mainlanders is not very 
appropriate. As a matter of fact, Taiwanese are the descendants of the people who came to 
Taiwan from the Chinese mainland before 1945. The only indigenous Taiwanese are the 
aborigines who account for about 300,000 out of 19 million. But, on the other hand, since the 
mainlanders and Taiwanese do have certain “differences” (though these are diminishing), to 
use the term is not entirely unjustifiable. 
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In recent years, increasingly larger numbers of Taiwanese have estab- 
lished successful business careers. For example, the 1974 edition of Tai- 
wan 500 Kung-shang jen-min lu listed 500 prominent businessmen in Tai- 
wan, of whom 68% were Taiwanese. That a large number of Taiwanese 
have become wealthy is further shown in the data supplied by a 1973 sta- 
tistical abstract of Taipei City, Tai-pei shih t’ung-chi yao lan; 73% of those 
who moved between 1968 and 1973 into the relatively affluent suburbs of 
Shih-lin, Pai-tou, etc., were Taiwanese. 

Intermarriage is another factor contributing to the reduction of inter- 
group tensions. Intermarriage between Taiwanese and mainlanders has 
become fairly common. Almost every mainlander on the island can count 
some Taiwanese as his relatives. While the same still cannot be said for 
the Taiwanese, many Taiwanese also have mainlanders as in-laws or cous- 
ins. Although just how many intermarriages have occurred is hard to doc- 
ument, the beneficial effect of the practice is widely felt by almost all in 
Taiwan. 

But saying that intergroup tensions have considerably subsided does not 
mean that they have completely disappeared. At the social level, there 
may be only a very insignificant residue of intergroup uneasiness left now. 
At the political level, however, the reduction of intergroup tensions has 
not achieved full success. Although President Chiang Ching-kuo’s deci- 
sion to appoint more Taiwanese to important government positions and to 
enlarge Taiwanese representation in the national legislature has lessened 
the feeling of resentment, the aspirations of the Taiwanese have not yet 
been fully satisfied and this source of interethnic discord has not yet been 
completely removed. 

In addition, ill-conceived perceptions on the part of some extremists 
among the Taiwanese and mainlanders may also contribute to mutual ten- 
sions. Taiwanese extremists tend to exaggerate the degree of Taiwanese 
underrepresentation in the government bureaucracy and policy-making 
bodies. Prior to the 1970s, they were indeed underrepresented, but this is 
no longer the case today as Tables 5 and 6 demonstrate. 

Right-wing extremists among the mainlanders, who tend to view the 
Taiwanese extremists as less loyal, usually harbor an acute sense of insecu- 
rity and marginality. In this charged psychological state, they tend to ex- 
aggerate the influence of the insignificant Taiwan Independence Movement 
(TIM) abroad and find local supporters in places where none actually ex- 
ist. Fortunately, both Taiwanese and mainlander extremists are very few 
in number, and they usually do not occupy positions of influence. 

A complaint which is still voiced by some Taiwanese is that certain stra- 
tegic cabinet posts such as the portfolios for national defense, finance, eco- 
nomic affairs, education, and foreign affairs have been reserved for 
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TABLE 5 Government Employees and School Teachers of Taiwanese Descent at 
the Provincial, County, and Municipal Leyels 











Date Number Employed Parents who are Taiwanese 
1966 124,193 63% 
1970 126,5668 66% 
1973 151,851 69% 


SOURCE: Tai-wan Sheng Cheng-fu jen-shih t’ung-chi t’i-yao, 1974, pp. 38-39. 
a Does not include 4,666 employed in Taipei City. 
b Does not include 5,397 employed in Taipei City. 


TABLE 6 Policy-level Officials of Taiwanese Origin 





Cabinet Level Provincial Levele County-City Level 
No. % No. % No. % 
7 40 18 75 21 100 





SOURCES: China Times, May 29 and July 6, 1983; Chung-hwa Min-kuo Hsuan-chu Kai- 
huan (A Compendium on Elections in the Republic of China), (National Election 
Commission, Republic of China), vol. 2, p. 496 

a Includes a provincial governor and members of the provincial council. 

b Includes county (hsien) executives, and mayors of the five cities under the jurisdiction of 
the Taiwan Province. (The mayors of Taipei and Kaohsiung are not included; they are both 
Taiwanese.) 


mainlanders. This complaint cannot be dismissed lightly. The govern- 
ment seems to be paying attention to it. Some believe that the next minis- 
ter of education will most likely be a Taiwanese. 

A troublesome problem, which has been the subject of heated contro-- 
versy for years, concerns the composition of the three bodies of the na- 
tional legislature—the General Assembly, the Legislative Yuan, and the 
Control Yuan. Members of the three bodies were elected on the Chinese 
mainland in 1949, although some of their members did not come to Tai- 
wan. Because the R.O.C. government still retains its claim to represent 
the whole of China, the legislative structures have been kept intact without 
significant changes. ‘Over three decades, a sizeable number of members 
have passed away, and the remainder have grown very old. But since the 
holding of elections on the mainland is not feasible, the terms of the origi- 
nal members were extended. By 1969, as a result of the considerable loss 
of membership, the government felt that new blood had to be infused. 
Consequently, a series of supplementary elections were held in Taiwan in 
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1969, 1972, 1973, 1976, 1980, and 1983. As a result of these elections, two 
distinct groups of members in the legislature have appeared who differ in 
electoral base, life experience, and age (see Table 7). In the coming 


TABLE 7 Composition of the National Legislature 





Number of 
Number of Remaining Members ~~?) °" 
Original Original Elected Original New 
Members Members in Taiwan Members Members 


Average Age 





National Assembly 2,961 955 91 79.68 49.71 
Legislative Yuan 760 251 788 78.77 46.93 
Control Yuan 180 38 24b 79.34 52.8 





SOURCE: Data supplied by the secretaries of the three bodies. 
a The twenty-seven members from overseas Chinese communities are not included. 
b The ten members from overseas Chinese communities are not included. 


decade, very few of the original members will remain in office. The addi- 
tion of a large number of new members will undoubtedly make the legisla- 
tive bodies more representative of the people living in Taiwan. 

In any assessment of democratization, the KMT and its relationship 
with the main opposition, the Dangwai (literally “out-of-the-Party”) 
should not be neglected. The ruling party, the KMT, has a membership of 
two million (75% Taiwanese). It is a party with a deep grass roots founda- 
tion and has island-wide local organizations and branches. The party en- 
joys widespread popular support. In addition, there are two small 
parties—the China Youth Party and the Democratic-Social Party—which 
were originally established on the mainland by intellectuals. They have 
never developed any mass base. In Taiwan, they are further weakened by 
incessant internal bickering and splits. Nowadays they have virtually no 
influence, and total votes they received in each election were less thane one 
percent of the total. 

The Dangwai is a heterogeneous group consisting of two main factions. 
The so-called main stream faction is led by a former member of the Legis- 
lative Yuan, K’ang Ning-hsiang. This faction works for peaceful, gradual 
political reform, and favors the Western model of a free market economy 
and libertarian politics. Although some members are in sympathy with 
the idea of severing ties with the mainland, they do not argue this publicly. 
After the Kaohsiung incident, this faction became the leading core of 
Dangwai (thus the designation “main stream”). In the 1980 election, 
K’ang was reelected, along with three other members of this faction. Their 
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conciliatory behavior in the Legislative Yuan was harshly criticized by the 
young magazine writers of the many small magazines that appeared in the 
early 1980s to propagate diverse views from the Dangwai. In the 1983 
election, all four were defeated. After a period of temporary eclipse, this 
faction is coming back, although whether the old leaders will regain their 
political influence remains to be seen. 

The second faction is sometimes referred to as the “Action Faction.” 
The leading representatives were the core members of the magazine For- 
mosa. This faction was more radical than the Dangwai, and advocated the 
use of “mass movement” tactics to force the government to adopt radical 
changes. They are in favor of unqualified ‘“Taiwanization” in the institu- 
tional life of the country and in cutting any emotional ties with the main- 
land. This faction was suspected to be the political arm of the Taiwan 
Independence Movement and was disbanded for its role in the Kaohsiung 
incident. At the present time, about two dozen magazine writers, most of 
them in their early twenties, basically follow the line of this faction.? 

The Dangwai uses its three methods to further its cause in gaining polit- 
ical power—running for elections, effectively using legislative interpella- 
tion, and publishing a large number of magazines with small circulations. 
Since 1968, the Dangwai candidates have consistently won 25-30% of the 
votes in elections. At the present time, there are six Dangwai members in 
the Legislative Yuan, 10 in the National Assembly, two in the Control 
Yuan, 15 in the Taiwan Provincial Assembly, eight in Taipei Municipal 
Council, five in Kaohsiung Municipal Council, and five among the 21 
county executives and mayors. 

Legislative interpellation has been used by the Dangwai members to em- 
barrass the government, to expose corruption and the abuse of power by 
high ranking officials, to attack policies, and to serve public relations pur- 
poses. The small number of Dangwai legislators usually spend many hours 
preparing for their interpellations and in coordinating their moves. On 
several occasions (1981-82) they concentrated on a few themes such as the 
status of the martial law, etc. 

Members of the Dangwai have employed the small-circulation 
magazines as a weapon of political combat for quite some time. The late 


9. There are also two other smaller factions. One is the so-called Hsia-cho (“Summer 
Tide”) faction, named after the title of the magazine the group uses to propagate their ideas. 
This group advocates Chinese nationalism, is against Western economic and cultural “impe- 
rialism,” maintains that Taiwan should adopt more vigorous “welfare state” programs, and 
should impose heavier taxation upon the rich. Another small faction is headed by former 
member of the Legislative Yuan, Huang Shan-hsing. This group advocates a social reform 
approach and is less interested in political activities. Their current concerns are the welfare 
of farmers and environmental issues. 
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1970s and early 1980s saw this method assuming major importance. The 
writers of these magazines, mostly young people, have formed an associa- 
tion of magazine editors and writers that has become the radical wing of 
the Dangwai. Some of the articles are very harsh and sarcastic in tone and 
vituperative in criticizing government officials, academics, and the more 
moderate members of the Dangwai. Occasionally, they have fabricated 
“information” to discredit the “establishment.” They are often a bone of 
contention, and the quarrels between the magazine editors and writers and 
the government censors have been a cause of concern in Taiwan. 

When people contemplate Taiwan’s future, the relationship between the 
KMT and the Dangwai never fails to cause some anxiety. During the past 
two decades, that relationship has not been smooth, and today there are 
still some elements in that relationship that do not augur well for the fu- 
ture. But on the other hand, that relationship is not beyond improvement. 
As a matter of fact, some sincere efforts to improve it have been under- 
taken recently and have already achieved some positive results. 

The main contention between the KMT and the Dangwai has always 
been the issue of the formation of a legitimate political party. The Dang- 
wai insists that forming a party is a legitimate right, while the government 
is equally certain that it is not (to permit the Dangwai to form a political 
party at the present stage of development of the R.O.C. would encourage 
many others to do the same, a state of fragmentation would be inevitable, 
and this in turn would lead to political instability). So the government has 
employed martial law and laws requiring preregistration with the Ministry 
of Interior prior to formation of a political group. This in effect denies the 
Dangwai their request to form a party. 

To defy this ban, after the 1983 election, some newly elected officehold- 
ers formed an organization ostensibly for the purpose of studying policy 
issues but in reality to serve as a core for a new party. In November 1984, 
a KMT member in the Legislative Yuan addressed himself on this matter 
to the Minister of Interior during a legislative interpellation. In his reply, 
the minister indicated that the Dangwai should disband that organization 
voluntarily, otherwise the government would take appropriate action. Fol- 
lowing that verbal exchange, tension between the government and the 
Dangwai reached a higher level. Afterward, some respected members in 
the academic community undertook the task of mediation at the request of 
both sides. A compromise solution was reached in January 1985. Accord- 
ing to the formula reached then, the Dangwai should disband their original 
organization, but would be allowed to form a new one with a new name, 
and the new organization would be allowed to register with the authorities. 
While many members in the Dangwai have so far indicated their willing- 
ness to accept the formula, some, mostly the young magazine writers, re- 
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jected it. At the present time, negotiations are still going on. Although 
the outcome of the matter is uncertain, many observers on Taiwan wel- 
come this development as a healthy sign. 

The exact strength of the Taiwan Independence Movement (TIM) on 
Taiwan is a matter of speculation. The leaders cf the various factions of 
the movement, who usually reside in the United States and Japan, tend to 
exaggerate their strength for obvious reasons. The R.O.C. government, on 
the other hand, while denying the existence of the movement on Taiwan, 
sometimes attempts to link certain dissidents with the movement in its 
official propaganda. No one really knows just hew strong the TIM is on 
Taiwan. From the scant data available, the TIM seems to be composed of 
a number of small groups of expatriate politicians, intellectuals, and busi- 
nessmen abroad. Some of these groups advocate violence, while some 
adopt a nonviolent approach; some follow a leftist orientation, while some 
adopt a liberal or even conservative political line. The more extreme fac- 
tions occasionally send “agents” into Taiwan to engage in “revolutionary” 
activities. Except for a few dramatic incidents, such as the parcel bomb 
explosion (which did minor bodily harm to former Vice President Hsieh 
Tun-min), they have not made any significant political impact. The influ- 
ence of the moderate factions is probably more significant. But most 
knowledgeable people on the subject seem to think that the total strength 
of the TIM on Taiwan is still insufficient to have much influence upon the 
future of Taiwan. Whether this situation will change remains to be seen. 


The Unification Issue 
Since both Taipei and Peking claim that there is only one China, ultimate 
“unification” is not at issue. The contentious part of the matter is how, 
when, and under what conditions unification shculd proceed. The PRC 
desires to move this process along as quickly as possible, although for tac- 
tical reasons its leaders sometimes express to foreign newsmen that their 
patience is plentiful, if not inexhaustible. 

Despite the fact that neither side has publicly renounced its “right” to 
use force, it seems that for the foreseeable future, peaceful negotiation is 
the only plausible option. 

In the coming decade, the PRC leadership will undoubtedly intensify 
their efforts to achieve unification, given the fact that they have achieved 
some normalization with the Soviet Union and seem to have arrived at 
some consensus on the “Four Modernizations” program. Their strategy of 
a peace offensive will consist of two components—to continue to offer 
“generous” terms to the R.O.C. leadership for negotiation together with 
some “threats” to use force if left with no other alternative, and to double 
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their endeavor to win over the people on Taiwan to their position. In the 
latter part of their strategy, they will rely on five factors—namely, Chinese 
nationalism, the results of their domestic reforms, the Hong Kong 
“model,” the international “isolation” of the R.O.C., and a variety of in- 
formal contacts between the two sides on the Taiwan Straits. By skillfully 
using these factors, they hope to influence the attitudes of the people on 
Taiwan so as to create pressure upon the R.O.C. government. 

What are their chances of success? If success is unification on PRC 
terms within the next decade, then the answer to that question must be 
negative; but if success means that PRC strategy will exert so much pres- 
sure upon the R.O.C. authorities that they will be forced to make certain 
positive responses to the overtures of the PRC leadership, then the answer 
may not be so straightforward. While we admit that such persistent effort 
must create certain pressures upon the R.O.C. authorities, we do not think 
that the PRC strategy will bring the results desired by their leadership. 
This requires some explanation. 

Nationalism is a potent weapon, but since both sides claim the title of 
“nationalists” and want to unify China and denounce the Taiwan Indepen- 
dence Movement, nationalism has lost its magic appeal. It is hardly a use- 
ful means to win supporters of one side to the other. 

The domestic reforms in the PRC have to a certain extent improved its 
international image, but not sufficiently to win the goodwill of the people 
in Taiwan. The reasons are varied: In the first place, the reforms have not 
succeeded in narrowing the gap between the R.O.C. and the PRC. In fact, 
the gap in terms of per capita income, quality of life, and freedom is just as 
wide as ever. Secondly, the reforms are mostly economic; the 
noneconomical reforms are few and relatively insignificant in comparison. 
Thirdly, the reforms are closely associated with Deng Xiaoping and his 
associates. Their advanced age has sown doubts over whether these re- 
forms will continue when they leave the scene. The Hong Kong “model” 
seems to be a trump card in the hand of the PRC leadership, but during 
the next decade the “model” will remain on paper. Even after its imple- 
mentation, the attractiveness of the “model” to the people on Taiwan will 
still be highly questionable. Many knowledgeable people in Taiwan tend 
to view the “model” as bait to catch Taiwan; once Taiwan falls into the 
trap, the idea of “one state, two systems” will most likely be pushed aside 
unceremoniously. 

The “isolation” of Taiwan in the international community is a theme 
which the PRC leadership likes to emphasize whenever they discuss the 
issue of unification. Concerning this matter, there is considerable misun- 
derstanding. The so-called isolation of the R.O.C. is far from complete. 
At this writing, the R.O.C. is still recognized diplomatically by 25 states, 
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maintains active de facto nonpolitical relationskips with more than 140 
states, and joins quite a few governmental and nongovernmental interna- 
tional organizations.!° In the coming decade, the basic situation will re- 
main unchanged. The existence of informal contacts between the R.O.C. 
and the PRC has now attracted much attention. According to some news- 
paper accounts, indirect trade between Taiwan and the mainland reached 
approximately U.S. $400 million in 1984. In Shanghai, certain individuals 
have recently formed a trade company to market goods from Taiwan.!! 
Moreover, more than 1,000 “tourists” from Taiwan (actually, Chinese- 
Americans of Taiwan origin and permanent-resident Chinese in the U.S. 
holding Taiwan passports) visted Fukien province in 1983. The PRC lead- 
ership expect that such contacts may enhance the Taiwanese people’s un- 
derstanding of the mainland and consequently change their negative image 
of the Chinese communist rule. Such expectations have not been fulfilled, 
since many visitors left the mainland disillusioned. 1? 

It is likely that the basic policy of the R.O.C. toward the PRC’s peace 
offensive will remain unchanged. At the present time and for the foresee- 
able future, the R.O.C. authorities are and will be constrained by domestic 
political considerations to move very cautiously in dealing with the main- 
land. Given the people, and particularly the middle class’s profound dis- 
trust of the communist regime, any sign of softening toward the PRC on 
the part of R.O.C. authorities will result in a massive flight of capital from 
the island and even severe civil unrest. Under such circumstances, the 
political will necessary to bring about drastic change of the present course 
of action or inaction is still lacking. 


Conclusion 
During the next decade, Taiwan will face several challenges, but given its 
healthy economy, pluralistic social structure, and progressive and enlight- 
ened middle class, there is no reason that it will not be able to successfully 
meet these challenges, as it has always done in the past. With these chal- 


10. Concerning the active international involvement of the R.O.C., see Ralph Clough, 
“Taiwan’s Expanding World Connections,” The American Asian Review, 1:4 (Winter 1984), 
pp. 1-9; and Bryan S. J, Weng, “Taiwan’s International Status Today,” China Quarterly, No. 
99 (September 1984), pp. 462—480. 

11. See “Entrepreneurs in China are quick to seize opportunity, Despite Official Delays, 
Hostility,” Wall Street Journal, March 11, 1985. 

12. The so-called Taiwan visitors are actually inhabitants in the U.S. who hold both Tai- 
wan passports and U.S. “Green Cards” (certificates for permanent residence). I have met 
quite a few such visitors. Most of them have a negative image of the mainland after their 
visit, although usually the image is not totally so. 
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lenges successfully dealt with and crises surmounted, the R.O.C. should be 
ready to reach a new and higher stage in its development. 

I am aware that this optimistic forecast is not shared by some, and there 

are people who like to predict the imminent collapse of the R.O.C. as they 
-have done in the past. But it seems to me that some of these predictions 
and doomsday analyses are more reflective of the mood of certain forecast- 
ers, of wishful thinking on the part of a few that have a political interest in 
the defeat of the R.O.C., and of overpessimistic anxieties of some sympa- 
thetic to the R.O.C. rather than conclusions based on solid social research 
of what is actually going on in Taiwan. Of course, gloomy predictions 
based on meticulous research have been made by some scholars. But these 
predictions often rely too much upon the contextual and purely political 
variables. It seems to me that the social and economic variables should 
also be taken into account in considering the future development of Tai- 
‘wan. 
The domestic developments in Taiwan are not decided by internal vari- 
ables alone. In this world of close interaction, no nation can enjoy the 
luxury of shaping its own destiny by its own efforts. External events and 
contextual variables must exert their impact on the domestic evolution of 
every society. As far as the R.O.C. is concerned, such variables must in- 
clude U.S. policy, superpower rivalry in the Pacific, PRC intentions and 
actions in the region, the state of the world economy, and particularly the 
state of the U.S. and Japanese economies. 





TAIWAN’S TRADE FLOWS 
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Taiwan is frequently cited as a model of economic de- 
velopment. Between 1951 and 1980 the real annual GNP growth averaged 
almost 9% and exports expanded by 20% annually. But, Taiwan’s eco- 
nomic success creates a multidimensional trade problem with immense 
ramifications for Taiwan’s domestic stability and PRC-American relations 
besides the potential vulnerability of Taiwan to PRC reunification tactics 
of economic leverage. 

Certainly the most important factor in economic growth is sustained 
increases in per capita production, as the last three decades in Taiwan 
demonstrate.! The driving force behind the spectacular rates of economic 
growth is, of course, the export sector. No other alternative is possible 
given the small (19 million) domestic market and paucity of raw materials. 
In 1984, the economy grew at the rapid clip of 10.3%, surpassing the 7.1% 
rate of growth in 1983.2 Much of the economic performance in 1984 is 
attributable to export growth of 21.4% during that year. Inflation was 
almost zero when measured by changes in consumer prices and unemploy- 
ment was 2.4%. As a measure of the importance of the island’s trade 
sector, 1984 exports amounted to 53.9% of its GNP, an increase from 
50.5% in 1983. Thus, Taiwan’s economic prosperity is dependent upon 
international trade expansion and vulnerable to external events. Increas- 
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1. Simon Kuznets, Modern Economic Growth: Rate, Structure, and Spread (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1966). 
2. These GNP growth rates are based on constant 1976 prices. 
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ing global trade competition and growing protectionist trends further exac- 
erbate Taiwan’s economic transition now underway. This economic 
vulnerability, rather than a military invasion, may also decide whether fu- 
ture PRC attempts to achieve reunification on its terms succeed. This 
article will review the most recent economic trends, then assess how eco- 
nomic vulnerabilities might affect eventual reunification possibilities. 


Export-Led Prosperity 

As shown below in Table 1, Taiwan’s growth in exports (with the excep- 
tion of world recessions in 1974-75 and 1982) is an ongoing phenomenon. 
Taiwan’s trade has grown from about $100 million in the 1950s to more 
than $50 billion in 1984. Although imports have been increasing, Tai- 
wan’s exports are rising at a faster rate. The result is favorable trade bal- 
ances. In 1984, Taiwan’s trade surplus amounted to $8.6 billion, a 
substantial increase over the 1983 surplus of $4.83 billion. 


TABLE 1 Taiwan: Total Exports and Imports (in millions of US $) 





1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
Exports 19,810 22,610 22,200 25,120 30,500 
Imports 19,730 21,200 18,890 20,290 21,900 
Exports 
(% Change) 23.0 14.1 —1.8 13.2 21.4 
Imports 
(% Change) 33.6 7.5 —10.9 7.4 7.9 


SOURCES: Taiwan Statistical Data Book, 1985 (Taiwan: Council for Economic Planning); 
Foreign Trade Development of the Republic of China (Taiwan: Board of Foreign Trade, 
1984). 


Taiwan’s 1985 economic growth rate is expected to slow to less than 
8%, but will probably outpace all other regional competitors. Its export 
performance will decline because of the reduced economic growth rates of 
its major trading partners, particularly the United States. However, Tai- 
wan’s bilateral trade surpluses will continue in the foreseeable future. 


U.S.-Taiwan Trade: An Asymmetrical 
Relationship 
Trade between the U.S. and Taiwan has increased 13,000% in two decades 
and is increasingly important to both nations. Indeed, trade flows graphi- 
cally portray the economic, political, and social ties. Taiwan became the 
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fifth largest trading partner of the U.S. (replacing Great Britain) in 1984. 
For the United States, Taiwan was its fifteenth largest export market in 
1982 and twelfth largest in 1983. The United States has been Taiwan’s 
largest trading partner for many years given the importance of the U.S. 
market, which receives about 50% of Taiwan’s exports, up from 34% in 
1980. Indeed, the U.S. is also the second largest supplier to Taiwan, trail- 
ing Japan. In 1984 the U.S. purchased 52.7% of Taiwan’s exports and 
supplied 22.8% of its imports. Table 2 also shows a widening gap between 


TABLE 2 Taiwan-U.S. Trade (in millions of US $) 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
Exports to U.S. 6,760 8,163 8,759 11,190 16,088 
Imports from U.S. 4,673 4,766 4,563 4,300 5,003 
% of Total Exports 34.1 36.1 39.5 44.6 52.7 
% of Total Imports 23.7 22.5 24.2 21.1 22.8 
Exports to U.S. 
(% Change) 19.6 20.8 7.3 27.8 43.7 
Imports from U.S. 
(% Change) 38.2 2.0 —43 —53.8 16.3 


SOURCES: Taiwan Statistical Data Book, 1985 (Taiwan: Council for Economic Planning); 
Foreign Trade Development of the Republic of China (Taiwan: Board of Foreign Trade, 
1984). 


the amount of exports to and imports from the United States. In 1980, 
Taiwan’s trade surplus with the U.S. was $2.087 billion, and in 1984, 
$11.085 billion—a growth of 431%. 

As the current U.S.-Japanese trade problems reveal, persistent trade im- 
balances ultimately lead to political difficulties. One observer recently 
noted, “Taiwan, clearly in second place as a perceived threat to American 
workers today, was joined by West Germany and China (PRC) as the sec- 
ond most worrisome foreign competitor by the end of the decade.’ 
Although a slowdown in the rate of growth of Taiwan’s exports to the U.S. 
is expected this year, the 1985 U.S. bilateral trade deficit with Taiwan is 
expected to reach $14.5 billion.t In effect, the protectionist barriers of 


3. William Watts, The United States and Asia: Changing Attitudes and Policies (Lexing- 
ton, Mass: Lexington Books, 1982), p. 59. 

4. There are two different estimates of the U.S. trade deficit with Taiwan in 1985, depend- 
ing on how exports and imports are valued. The $14.5 billion amount is calculated on a c.i.f. 
(cost, insurance, freight) basis, which takes into account transportation costs. F.A.S. (free 
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high tariffs and import restrictions have added to Taiwan’s wage rate and 
human resource advantages to create temporarily sustainable comparative 
advantages. However, over time, Taiwan’s consistent trade balance will 
evoke political difficulities, such as the recently introduced U.S. legislation 
imposing a 25% tariff on imports when sources have an “excessive and 
unfair” trade balance with the U.S. (Taiwan, South Korea, Brazil). 

Taiwan’s majo. exports to the U.S. are electronic/electric items, textiles 
(including apparel), plastic and rubber articles (including plastic foot- 
wear), and metal manufactures. These items, plus sporting goods, account 
for over half of all Taiwanese exports. A noticeable trend in Taiwan’s 
exports is the growth of electronic components, which have surpassed the 
traditional leader, textiles (textile earnings declined from 32% in 1970 to 
15% in 1983). Taiwan is now also a major producer of disk drives, com- 
puter peripherals, and associated hardware, with a value of more than $1 
billion in exports during 1984. This alteration, partially managed by prod- 
uct shifts into unrestricted textile categories, and the absence of excessive 
steel or automobile exports, has minimized protectionist pressures against 
Taiwan’s exports. For example, from 1982 to 1983 exports of electronic/ 
electric goods to the U.S. increased 40.5% to $2.77 billion whereas textile 
goods only increased 15% to $1.19 billion. (Total exports of electrical 
goods in 1983 were $4.86 billion; textile goods, $4.6 billion.) Another 
large export item to the U.S. is rubber and plastic products, which grew by 
29.1% to a total of $1.14 billion, or almost half of Taiwan’s total exports of 
$2.079 billion in this category. 

In terms of market share, Table 3 illustrates the significance of the U.S. 
market for Taiwan’s exports. The fact that the U.S. market is continu- 
ously growing in importance has led to concern about an excessive depen- 
dency on the United States. Apparently Taiwan has failed in its attempts 
at market diversification. This is not surprising since the U.S. is the 
world’s largest capitalist marketplace and maintains slightly fewer protec- 
tionist policies than other nations. Further, Taiwan benefits from the Gen- 
eralized System of Preferences (the GSP grants duty exemption privileges) 
instituted in 1976 and renewed last year. Although the U.S. economy has 
been growing rapidly, the economies of other trading partners are stalled. 
Finally, because the Taiwan dollar is closely pegged to the strong U.S. 
dollar, Taiwan’s exports are less competitive in non-U.S. markets. 

Taiwan’s major imports from the U.S. are agricultural products, chemi- 
cals, machinery, and electric/electronic goods. In 1983, these items, total- 


alongside ship) valuation makes the trade deficit estimate amount to $12.3 billion. However, 
these “book values” also ignore hundreds of millions of dollars spent on procuring U.S. arma- 
ments and “invisible” items such as banking, insurance, and other services. 
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TABLE 3 Share of Total U.S. Market Held by Taiwan Exports 





Item 1982 1983 
Electric/electronic goods 50.5% 57.2% 
Textile goods 34.6 38.2 
Machinery 47.1 53.4 
Footwear 60.3 64.2 
Sporting goods 62.5 63.7 
Plywood and furniture 41.0 49.3 


SOURCE: Taiwan Statistical Data Book, 1985 (Taiwan: Council for Economic Planning). 


ing $3.27 billion, represented 65% of Taiwan’s U.S. imports. During that 
same year, Taiwan received 70% of its agricultural imports from the U.S. 
for a total of $1.17 billion. Chemical imports accounted for $997 million 
(total chemical goods imports were $2.814 billion). Machinery from the 
U.S. amounted to $457 million of a total of $1.878 billion in machinery 
imports. Electric goods imported from the U.S. in 1983 were $616 million, 
a substantially smaller figure than the $2.775 billion of electrical goods 
that the U.S. purchased from Taiwan. 

The best prospects for U.S. exports are high technology items.> Tai- 
wan’s emphasis on “Buy American,” the U.S. reputation for quality prod- 
ucts in some areas, and the “strategic industries program” which provides 
incentives to Taiwan manufacturers for technology transfer, should give 
American firms a competitive edge. For example, U.S. firms supply 67% 
of computer systems, a growth sector whose annual increases average 
25%. Domestic use of computer-aided design and manufacturing tools 
shows a 450% upturn since 1982. In fact, the Hsinchu Science Park, Tai- 
wan’s Silicon Valley, will lead to shared R&D efforts, reflecting the un- 
precedented return of an American-trained Chinese elite (many of whom 
head these firms}—a reverse brain drain. Alreedy the Tatung Company 
has reported super-fast 16-bit personal computers that more than double 
the speed of current IBM products. Ultimately, one assumes Japanese 
computers will become competitive in Taiwan, but probably only nearer 
the end of the decade. Another dominant American market share is found 
in medical equipment. Indeed, as Taiwan’s hospitals expand into comput- 
erized medical systems for cardiology, ophthalmological, and pulmonary 
treatment, the market share of about 90% will probably expand. Trans- 


5. “Taiwan: Opportunities for U.S. Exports Brighten; Sustained Economic Recovery Re- 
activates Many Major Projects,” Business America, October 1, 1984, p. 29. 
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portation and air traffic control projects are also slated for rapid develop- 
ment, offering significant business opportunities. Computer software, 
scientific instruments, automated equipment and pollution control devices, 
advanced telecommunications gear, all remain other major import sectors 
for Taiwan. 

Exports from the United States also benefit from reductions in the valu- 
ation uplift normally added to the cost, insurance, and freight (c.i-f.) value 
of imported goods. Taiwan protects selected industries through outright 
import bans, either by administrative order or denial of import permits. 
Strict controls were adopted in 1951 and are only slowly being relaxed. 
This list includes chemical, agricultural, and pharmaceutical products. 
Somewhat more relaxed are the constraints placed upon services (vital 
U.S. exports), especially in finance, insurance, and shipping. Taiwan, how- 
ever, has been making concentrated efforts to enlarge market access—un- 
like other nations. 

The imbalance of trade between the U.S. and Taiwan has prompted sev- 
eral measures to promote U.S. imports. Since 1978, Taiwan has sent over 
ten “Buy American” missions to the U.S. with the objective of making 
arrangements for large-volume purchases of American goods. The May 
1985 group purchased $300 million of American goods with a similar ex- 
pectation for the September 1985 team. In January 1984, an ad hoc com- 
mittee was established to increase U.S. imports through a more systematic 
analysis of trade sectors. Taiwan has also taken steps to curtail its protec- 
tionist policies by reducing tariffs. Over 1,000 items are scheduled for 
tariff reductions this year. However, these measures alone will not serve to 
correct the short-term trade imbalance between the two nations. Recog- 
nizing this fact, a campaign against counterfeiting is also helping to im- 
prove trade and investment relations. Taiwan has now joined the Anti- 
Counterfeiting Information Bureau, based in London. Indeed, according 
to U.S. Customs, imported counterfeit products from Taiwan fell from 
56% of the 1982 total seizures to only 2.2% of 1984 seizures. Further, the 
authorities have revised certain trade and copyright laws, and seem to be 
assigning violators longer jail terms as a deterrent signal. This campaign 
reflects the recognition that protection of intellectual property rights is es- 
sential to attracting foreign technology. A special administrative court 
will be established to deal with patent, copyright, and trademark issues. 
Already the Taiwan Chamber of Commerce and the Chinese National 
Federation of Industries have joined to assist governmental enforcement 
and promote business ethics. 


6. Foreign Trade Development of the Republic of China (Taiwan: Board of Foreign Trade, 
1984), p. 5. 
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Eventual loss of benefits under the revised GSP will continue. The new 
regulations prescribe the loss of duty-free status when an export item from 
a single supplier equals $25 million or gains 25% of the U.S. domestic 
market share. Taiwan is the leading beneficiary, with exports totaling $5.7 
billion in 1984 (U.S. calculations). Of that amount, about $3 billion es- 
caped duty in 1984, permitting the potential of U.S. buyers undercutting 
competitive market prices. But, on May 21, 1985, five Taiwan-produced 
products (including brass plumbing, copper valves, certain locks, and 
acrylic sheets) became subject to U.S. duties. 


Taiwan’s Trade With Other Nations 


Taiwan’s second most important trading partner is Japan. In 1983, im- 
ports from Japan totaled $5.6 billion, 27.5% of Taiwan’s total imports. 
Exports to Japan were $2.5 billion, which amounted to only 9.9% of Tai- 
wan’s total exports. This last figure highlights the huge gap between the 
Japanese and American export markets, Taiwan’s top export targets. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Commerce, Taiwan “suffers a chronic 
trade imbalance”? with Japan. To place it in historical perspective, Tai- 
wan’s trade deficit with Japan was only $580,000 in 1953; by 1974 it ex- 
ceeded $1 billion; four years later it doubled to $2 billion; and in 1983 it 
totaled $3.1 billion. 

Among the reasons cited for Japan’s export performance in Taiwan are 
geographical proximity, historical presence, and well-developed business 
ties (resulting in part from cultural penetration, an unstudied trade factor). 
Japan belatedly began sending “Buy Taiwan” missions to reduce its trade 
deficit with Taiwan in 1983. Japanese protectionist policies remain a ma- 
jor stumbling block—an issue that has become a source of aggravation for 
a large number of Japan’s trading partners. In 1982, Taiwan was able to 
shrink its deficit with Japan by imposing import bans on 1,500 Japanese 
consumer items, but these have since been rescinded. In addition, Taiwan 
is dependent on Japan for machinery and intermediate industrial goods. 
Taking all these factors into consideration, any rapid reversal in the bilat- 
eral trade imbalance between Japan and Taiwan is unlikely. 

Trade between Taiwan and the European Community (EC) has been 
sluggish lately, mainly as a result of the stagnant economic growth in Eu- 
rope. In 1983, exports to the EC rose 7% to $2.48 billion and imports 
from the EC rose 3.7% to $1.89 billion. However, the level of exports in 
1983 was less than in 1980 and 1981. Taiwan did enjoy a trade surplus 


7. Foreign Economic Trends and Their Implications for the United States: Taiwan (Wash- 
ington: Department of Commerce, 1984), p. 17. 
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with the EC of $590 million in 1983, but unless the European economies 
show more vigor, this surplus will remain small. In 1983, Taiwan’s largest 
European trading partner was West Germany. Next in descending order 
were the U.K., the Netherlands, France, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. The major export items were machinery, electric/electronic 
items, textiles, footwear, wood, bamboo, and rattan products. 

Taiwan has aggressively promoted trade with the European nations. 
Between 1980 and 1983, Taiwan contracted to buy two submarines from 
the Netherlands and four airbuses from France. Several trade offices were 
established, “Buy European” missions were sent, and two exhibitions of 
European goods were held in Taipei. Eight European banks were opened 
in Taiwan between 1980 and 1984 and three Taiwan banks in Frankfurt, 
London, and Paris. Eleven “unofficial” European trade offices were estab- 
lished in Taiwdn between 1976 and 1983. China Airlines operates routes 
on a reciprocal basis to Amsterdam and Luxembourg. However, trade 
relations became strained in 1983 when additional Dutch submarine sales 
were denied and Taiwan’s airline was unable to obtain landing rights in 
England and France. Since European nations seek only economic benefits 
and politically support the PRC, future trade expansion is unlikely. 

Taiwan’s exports to Southeast Asia amounted to $3.783 billion and im- 
ports totaled $1.656 billion in 1983. Thus, Taiwan enjoyed a positive 
$2.127 billion balance of trade with this region and, aside from Malaysia 
and Brunei, surpluses with each Southeast Asian nation as well. Taiwan’s 
imports from this region consist mostly of basic commodities such as crude 
oil, lumber, rubber, maize, and mineral products. 

Hong Kong is Taiwan’s third largest export market. In 1984, exports 
increased to just over $2 billion and imports to $370 million. This marks 
an increase over the 1983 levels of $1.643 billion in exports to and $299 
million in imports from Hong Kong. More significant is the first quarter 
of 1985 which saw a massive 48% upturn in exports to Hong Kong. Pre- 
sumably many of these consumer goods ultimately reached the PRC. Esti- 
mates are that this three-way trade may reach $1 billion in 1985, having 
reached the midpoint at the end of May.® It is believed that the increasing 
trade surplus with Hong Kong is due to the PRC market as products from 
Taiwan are siphoned into China through Hong Kong agents. In spite of 
its trade surplus with Hong Kong, Taiwan is concerned with the competi- 
tiveness of its own products against those of Hong Kong and mainland 
China. Because it foresees even greater competition in traditional exports 


8. Maria Shao and Adi Ignatius, “Despite Political Differences, China and Taiwan Find 
Their Markets Are Well Suited to One Another,” The Wall Street Journal, August 8, 1985, p. 
24. 
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of labor-intensive textile and light industrial goods from these areas, Tai- 
wan has been mounting an effort to branch out into areas of high technol- 
ogy. 

Since Taiwan has to rely entirely on imports for its supply of crude oil, 
the Middle Eastern nations play an important role as trade partners. 
Trade between the Middle East and Taiwan has grown by impressive pro- 
portions. In 1983, this region purchased $1.494 billion of Taiwan’s prod- 
ucts (6% of its total exports) and it supplied $3.678 billion worth of goods 
(18.1% of total imports). Ten years earlier, Taiwan exported only 1.7% 
and imported 3.6% of its total exports and imports from the Middle East. 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait are the third and fcurth largest suppliers in 
1983. Given Taiwan’s reliance on this region for crude oil, Taiwan has 
experienced a growing trade deficit with the Middle East in the past dec- 
ade. Reportedly Iran and Taiwan have agreed to a $300—400 million bar- 
ter of oil for armaments from Taiwan, despite official denials (to be 
expected, given the earlier $1.6 billion Iranian deal with the PRC). How- 
ever, Taiwan’s shift to nuclear power (the fourth nuclear plant is slated for 
1985) and coal will somewhat reduce this drain on foreign exchange. 

The combined areas of Latin America, Africa, and the south Pacific na- 
tions account for less than 10% of Taiwan’s export market, and less than 
10% of Taiwan’s imports are from these combined regions. 


Taiwan: A Model For The Future? 


Taiwan’s trade situation is not unique. The U.S. and other nations retain 
substantial economic relations with Taiwan. Indeed, the economic pros- 
perity of Taiwan is a crucial and growing link in global economic inter- 
course. Taiwan’s problems reflect increasing competition in certain 
sectoral areas—bilateral trade imbalances, sluggish domestic investment, 
and increasing global antagonism. The world trade system is facing its ` 
gravest crisis since the 1930s. Although we live in a global economy, deci- 
sions are still made by national governments. Because citizens seek eco- 
nomic gains, officials seek control over economic decisions. The result is 
_ all too often crisis management, alleviated by band-aid agreements. Only 
cooperation through the orchestration of a new round of trade negotia- 
tions can avoid a downward spiral into protectionism and economic insta- 
bility. Coordinated global actions are essential to improve trade flows 
given the increasingly complex structure of international trade. This 
should include a broadening of issues for the next GATT round of trade 
discussions, a moratorium on new nontariff trade barriers (which have 
risen from 36% of OECD total trade in 1974 to 44% in 1980), considera- 
tion of the services sector, tariff reductions and lessening of nonsafety es- 
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sential restrictions on food items, and collective restraints on export 
promotion subsidies. Without such agreement, the risk of international 
trade failure and economic disaster grows larger. The LDCs clearly need 
export markets and industrial nations need LDC import markets to avoid 
a collapse into trade fights and economic upheaval. 

Taiwan vividly illustrates the advantages of foreign exchange earnings in 
trade as compared to foreign aid. Trade earnings reward production and 
efficiency, accelerate the creation of comparative advantages, and ensure 
careful attention to international competitiveness. Markets promote adap- 
tation, whereas aid often encourages inertia. Moreover, trade enables a 
government to pursue the sort of world order in which the majority of 
nations prosper. Export earnings permit greater imports of capital goods, 
thereby allowing renewed investment and continued economic growth. In- 
deed, post-World War II empirical evidence suggests that export-led na- 
tions enjoy higher levels of economic growth.° This is especially important 
given the non-oil LDCs’ decline in net foreign investment by more than 
one-third in fifteen years. 

In Taiwan, acceleration of exports began only after devaluation and 
trade liberalization occurred in the 1958-60 period. Export processing, or 
free trade zones, started in 1966. Yet, despite the creation of “special eco- 
nomic zones” in the PRC (with the inevitable societal adjustments) and 
“export processing zones” on Taiwan, neither entity has been a magic so- 
lution to economic problems and technology acquisition. The attraction of 
new investment capital to Taiwan is probably more affected now by global 
competition strategies than by specific tax benefits. With respect to the 
PRC, many uncertain questions remain and the outlook is for cautious 
joint ventures with quick pay-outs. The issue of PRC market potential is 
also important. There were $22 billion in U.S. imports in 1981 (slightly 
more than Taiwan), but fears of duplication of these products by indige- 
nous industry could mean quite limited market growth in the PRC for 
American products. Comparatively, both the PRC and Taiwan offer the 
same tax holiday periods, but the PRC offers a lower corporate income tax 
(perhaps recognizing risk assessments and productivity factors in some 
sectors). The PRC’s wage rates are, of course, cheaper. 

Recent comments suggest PRC disappointment at limited transfers of 
foreign technology and lagging export sales.!° Nevertheless, the six year 


9. See, for example, World Bank, World Development Report, 1982, on recent IMF auster- 
ity measures, and Bela Balassa, “Exports and Economic Growth: Further Evidence,” Jour- 
nal of Development Economics, 5 (June 1978), pp. 181-189. 

10. Vigor Fun, “China’s Effort to Slow Headlong Growth Is Reflected in Coastal Invest- 
ment Policy,” The Asian Wall Street Journal, August 2, 1985, p. 2. 
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total for the original four zones is 4,000 deals worth more than $4 billion 
since 1979. The PRC decision to reduce the fourteen special zones to only 
four should help to create an economic critical mass of significant foreign 
investment while awaiting improvements in the energy and transportation 
bottlenecks. Another approach, the possibility of a bilateral free trade 
zone agreement between Taiwan and the U.S. is under discussion. Suppos- 
edly the agreement would grant preferential treatment to boost mutual im- 
ports, thereby reducing Taiwan’s surplus while achieving higher 
technology imports for Taiwan. Details are unavailable, but two hurdles 
exist. First, Taiwan would have to agree to an almost complete removal of 
import restrictions and tariffs on U.S. products with the loss of considera- 
ble customs revenue. The prospect of a reciprocal U.S. gesture is less as- 
sured given the probable repercussions in American trade relations. 
Second, the discussions partially reflect American strategy to goad other 
nations into convening a GATT conference and thus may be driven by 
global negotiating tactics rather than bilateral merit. Bui, a stimulative 
relationship between GDP and exports cannct exist in a world of trade 
wars and massive debt service burdens. 

A major difficulty looming is the fiercely competitive nature of many 
exports, rather than widespread complementary trade. Indeed, trade be- 
tween Taiwan and the PRC would have complementarity because of raw 
materials and manufactured exchanges. Such a process could serve to 
lessen doubts and strengthen ties on both sides of the Taiwan Strait, a 
“piece contract” investment that might, over time, generate mutual trust. 
Moreover, ASEAN nations are often direct competitors of Taiwan. For 
example, Indonesian plywood and internal cash flow problems prompted 
the Kuo Feng Corporation, Taiwan’s largest plywood producer, to halt 
production and lay off 800 workers earlier this year. Taiwan’s always 
carefully drafted economic plans, already underway, envision moving from 
labor intensive industries (textiles, electronic assembly) into technology- 
intensive (chemical, petroleum, food processing) and higher quality prod- 
ucts. Such a situation demands a large global market, less protectionism 
achieved through pragmatic exchange systems, and closer mutual coopera- 
tion in alleviating trade imbalances. All these conditions require multi- 
lateral solutions. Taiwan’s one advantage is the absence of balance of 
payments difficulties, which will permit much easier altzrations in eco- 
nomic policies. This is evident in the early achievements of Y. S. Tsiang, 
an economist and former Kuomintang (K MT) secretary-general who cre- 
ated the original capital accumulation through policies encouraging small 
farm holdings that were second sources of income in the 1950s. His retire- 
ment partially reflects his political support of C. C. Tsai, the principal in- 
volved in the banking scandal that erupted with the falsified records of the 
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Tenth Credit Cooperative (TCC). The TCC audit results have accelerated 
banking reforms. Early changes include stricter controls on “deposit 
banks” like the TCC, limitations on corporate use of such funds, and the 
resignations of two ministers. 


Economic Growth and Political Stability 


It is an accepted maxim that a growing economy is politically more benefi- 
cial to governing authorities. Redistribution from a declining economy 
only exacerbates class and group antagonisms, splits political alliances, 
and may spur a change in power. The legitimacy of a political system 
reflects many ingredients, but the most significant may be hope, and a 
sense of economic progression. The evolution of the KMT’s political style 
(led by President Chiang Ching-kuo’s mixing with the people amidst an 
improving economy) gave rise to the current political legitimacy on Tai- 
wan. In reality then, continued economic prosperity is the key to Taiwan’s 
future since it is the underpinning of political legitimacy. This linkage is 
therefore the hinge of domestic stability. 

Political legitimacy is, of course, an evaluative judgment. In democratic 
systems, authorities are granted “implied consent” through elections 
which usually reflect the degree to which the rulers have satisfied the elec- 
torate’s wants with the least possible sacrifice. The objective of a political 
party is to promulgate policies which satisfy the largest number of citizens 
in the electoral marketplace. As democracy expands, pluralism grows. 
Today the KMT is larger, less cohesive, and conspiratorial than their 1955 
counterparts. Simply labeling regimes as democratic or undemocratic 
minimizes significant participatory diversities inherent in the evolution of 
political systems. Comparatively, England first underwent the industrial 
revolution, then in 1867 the mass public gained the right to vote. As a 
respected theorist argues, a “vision of democracy” is not the same concept 
as Western “liberal-individualist” notions of democracy.'! Indeed, cultur- 
ally the Chinese value community and harmony more than political com- 
petition. Hence, the key question is the degree of intra-party democracy 
and openness. By these standards the KMT is steadily improving.!* In- 


11, C. B. MacPherson, The Real World of Democracy (London: Oxford University Press, 
1966), pp. 23-24. 

12, For electoral details, see John F. Copper, with George P. Chen, Taiwan’s Elections: 
Political Development and Democratization in the Republic of China (Baltimore: Occasional 
Papers/Reprint Series of the School of Law, University of Maryland, 1984). A more critical 
tone that places events in the same evolutionary framework is Edwin A. Winckler, “Institu- 
tionalization and Participation on Taiwan: From Hard to Soft Authoritarianism,” China 
Quarterly, No. 99, September 1984. 
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deed, the history of post-war Asia and Africa empirically argues that dom- 
inant single parties and mass movements are both the aftermath of 
independence and a necessary precursor to greater democracy. This is to 
be expected in new regimes given the strong imperative for economic 
growth and the frequently charismatic leadership that emphasizes perva- 
sive loyalty. Successions therefore are like political thermometers, telling 
us about the condition of a political system. 

Historically, language and ethnic differences often lead to sharp political 
cleavage. Much has been made in the past of the divisions between 
daluren (“mainlanders”), the post-World War II immigrants and descend- 
ants, versus the beninin (“local Taiwanese”) who were immigrants from 
China 400 years earlier. The mainlanders represent approximately 15% of 
the population and are heavily concentrated in urban areas working as 
professional and managerial personnel. The remaining 85% of the popula- 
tion are Taiwanese and dominate both rural and urban centers, working 
primarily in agricultural and trades categories. This division also reflects 
the earlier agrarian nature of the society through the Japanese occupation. 

The antagonisms of the past are, however, rapidly receding. Indeed, a 
diffusing of the power concentration of the mainlanders is especially evi- 
dent in the Taiwanese success in the economic sector—the key arena. Fur- 
ther, in the 1970s a policy of “Empathic Taiwanization” has moved 
Taiwanese into major roles in the political and economic sectors. Only the 
senior levels of the military and intelligence services have been immune— 
and that will undoubtedly change soon. The process of intermarriage and 
the acquisition of Chinese language skills through universal schooling have 
further intensified the social mixing and blurring of earlier distinctions. 
The critical element is the open entree of Taiwanese into business success 
and wealth, well beyond the initial real estate beneficiaries of the 1950s. 
Thus, political conflict has shifted toward an exchange whereby the KMT 
ensures economic growth and relatively open avenues of advancement in 
return for the consent of the governed. This “agreement” permits the 
“Taiwanese” to increasingly influence political and economic decisions. 
Most significantly, economic success for all classes of society has created a 
capacity to engender and sustain the political system, a major failure of 
earlier KMT governments on the mainland. 

In most circumstances, economic benefits are the most tangible political 
resources (tax laws, budget allocations, etc.). Skilled use of economic tools 
in a weak interest group structure like Taiwan accelerates the emergence 
of consensus politics. As every politician knows, redistribution in a grow- 
ing economy is the best situation. A linkage does seem to exist between 
the level of economic growth and the degree of consensus enjoyed by gov- 
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erning authorities.13 Moreover, ethnic prejudice is conditioned by social 
mobility. The earlier stratification has been broken down by the political 
“Taiwanization” of the KMT and the economic gains. Further, the “an- 
ticipatory health” of a social system, when positive, clearly makes future 
social conflict less likely. The next major reform should be the ending of 
martial law, but this probably requires greater confidence than current 
conditions permit in the opinion of Taiwan’s leadership. Yet, as the KMT 
party structure became more open and altered its ideological content 
(shifting to “serving the people”), acceptance by the masses increased. 
Political congruence between mainlanders and Taiwanese is apparent and 
if the succession problem passes, the PRC may face intensified skepticism 
over the benefits of reunification. One suspects it is this fear and internal 
PRC politics that primarily motivate the more forceful PRC statements of 
recent years regarding an ultimate resort to force to achieve reunification. 

Other critics argue that a “pariah state” image and the loss of represen- 
tation among international organizations such as the World Bank create 
domestic morale problems. I have visited Taiwan frequently, but it is hard 
to find evidence for this point of view. Indeed, the 1984 Olympics formula 
of “China-Taipei” may actually help to strengthen the consensus on Tali- 
wan. The truth that emerges is that economic realities—outputs of gov- 
ernment policies—are much more important to the inhabitants than the 
ethnic makeup of the Legislative or Control Yuan.!4 Hence, political le- 
gitimacy does rest on continued socioeconomic success. 

Testing of this proposition will arise in the generational shift that must 
soon occur among the officials of Taiwan. The aging president, Chiang 
Ching-kuo, evidently understood early (even as special economic commis- 
sioner of Shanghai) that denial of access to the political system will eventu- 
ally erupt in a crisis. Winning loyalties is always the task of a leader. 
There is no charismatic figure to replace the president and one must pre- 
sume a demise in the moral authority of the presidency. This suggests a 
probability of a fragmented collegial rule. A weakened successor govern- 
ment is unlikely to be able to reverse these trends. This is indisputably the 


13. The Political Economy of Growth, edited by Dennis C. Mueller (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1983). See also Jean Blondel, An Introduction to Comparative Government 
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offs that must be confronted. Further, in the aftermath of a fire at the Hengchun power 
reactor on July 7, 1985, local opposition will probably increase, but is unlikely to delay 
projects. Significantly, 62% expressed satisfaction with government policies and 57% con- 
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case given the most recent attitudes in the United States -egarding the 
murder of a journalist critic and the shrinking of American congressional 
willingness to ignore violations of civil rights on Taiwan. 

By any measure, Taiwan’s political participation has increased signifi- 
cantly in the last decade as have democratic practices. The establishment 
Taiwanese are the largest and most important sub-group and are the key to 
continued stability. The Tang-Wai (Dongwai), the splintered opposition 
groups, are quite negative regarding the KMT, but are unable to unite 
under a coherent ideology or opposition coalition. They generally receive 
less than 30% of the vote. The smallest segment, the Taiwan Indepen- 
dence Movement, is the most active in the United States, but may have 
relatively little support in Taiwan. From their American sanctuary, they 
challenge the legitimacy of the existing authorities, but lack the charis- 
matic leadership and the willingness to contest elections in Taiwan. They 
increasingly run the risk of becoming as discredited as the Eastern Euro- 
pean exile governments that exist today, forty years after World War II. 

Finally, the National Assembly and Legislative Yuan increasingly repre- 
sent local interests as do the countywide direct elections in Taiwan. Politi- 
cally, therefore, one can argue that Taiwanese voters may not be too 
different from Western voters in their emphasis on the status of their indi- 
vidual lifestyles, the importance of continued economic growth, and their 
willingness to support political leadership that can maintain these condi- 
tions. But the retention of a peaceful prosperity is heavily influenced by 
Taiwan’s foreign trade as the earlier data reveals. 

It is precisely in the trade sphere that international events threaten Tai- 
wan. As labor wage rates rise and labor content differentials in products 
narrow, the island’s factories are losing their previous competitive advan- 
tage. More importantly, increased sectoral competition in the trade field 
raises problems for numerous governments including Taiwan. The PRC 
has emerged as a major factor in both Asian and world trade circles and its 
exports of canned food and textiles already compete with those of Taiwan. 
The Republic of Korea has probably managed to seize from Taiwan the 
dominant position in the supply of television components. Competition in 
the U.S. compact car market is increasingly to be found only among im- 
port varieties; yet both Korea and Taiwan (six manufacturers) are prepar- 
ing to develop models for export to the U.S., targeting the $5,000 
subcompact class. Last year, 25,000 Korean vehicles were soid in Canada, 
and Taiwan’s “Towny” model won a 1985 “Best Design” award in Japan. 
Even with the Japanese shift to more value added and bigger cars, the 
competition will remain intense. Much the same situation prevails in the 
electronics and footwear industries throughout the region. It is for these 
reasons that Taiwan has adopted a policy of aggressively moving into 
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higher levels of technology and capital intensive industries. Still, that is 
precisely the same strategy other nations will follow. To retain its eco- 
nomic muscle, Taiwan must therefore more fully integrate its banking sys- 
tem into the international money market, and allow greater freedom of 
movement for both personnel and technology in the future. 


PRC Intentions and Capabilities 

There is, of course, an economic component to national security, despite 
the limited recognition of that reality.'> Since economic growth is the cor- 
nerstone of domestic stability, the PRC can “threaten” Taiwan in a coer- 
cive, but nonmilitary manner. This includes the naval blockage threat 
made by Deng Xiaoping in October 1984, should Taiwan continue to re- 
fuse negotiations on reunification. Given the necessity of “creative ambi- 
guity” in joint Sino-American documents, the issue of the “right” of a 
“sovereign power” to exercise control over trade is plausible. Taiwan is 
therefore developing port facilities on the “back side” of the island, should 
that contingency arise. 

Less immediately provocative, but equally damaging, would be overt 
and covert acts by the PRC to discourage foreign investment and obstruct 
financial flows into Taiwan. Such actions, if successful, could adversely 
affect public morale in Taiwan. The magazine Chung Hua Tsa Chih, ina 
June 13, 1985, editorial, argued that if the “non-contact principle” with 
the PRC is not changed, investment will decline and economic disaster 
will follow. One example, according to the journal, has been PRC sales of 
cotton which permitted other nations’ finished products to gain global 
market share at Taiwan’s expense. Although the history of economic coer- 
cion is largely one of failure, the PRC may be uniquely positioned to 
achieve political objectives through economic leverage. Unlike capitalist 
states, there are no internal critics trying to alter PRC policies because of 
potential market and monetary losses. Nor are alternative suppliers likely 
to automatically challenge such PRC policies given the “lure” of an im- 
mense PRC market and the political preferences of most governments. Fi- 
nally, Taiwan is especially vulnerable given the percentage of trade in its 
GNP and the weakened military situation that could result from a pro- 
longed economic slump. Currently, the defense and foreign affairs sector 
account for 39% of Taiwan’s budget expenditures. 


15. For example, Yuan-Li Wu, Economic Warfare (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952); Mar- 
tin Shubik and Paul Bracker, “Strategic Purpose and the International Economy,” Orbis, 27 
(Fall 1983), n.3, pp. 567-589; and James Barber, “Economic Sanctions As A Policy Instru- 
ment,” International Affairs, 55 (July 1979), pp. 367-384. 
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Indeed, from an American and Japanese perspective, hostile PRC eco- 
nomic actions probably have a higher probability of success than military 
acts. Historically, economic leverage is not seen as justifying immediate 
military retaliation, thereby providing time for negotiations while continu- 
ing a demonstration of coercive power potential. If countermeasures are 
not readily available to ameliorate the situation, an adversary gains lever- 
age even if there is a return to the status quo ante. Moreover, assuming 
increasing Japanese and American economic involvement with the PRC 
over the next two decades, the capability of these states to deter this form 
of PRC “nudging towards reunification” is probably lessened because of 
the PRC counterleverage and growing influence on domestic politics. 
States are independent actors. Conditions and alliances change over time. 
The checkered pattern of history reveals that security issues are influenced 
by economic realities. In the future, trade will increasingly, like security, 
be less stable, more inclined toward competition (conflict?), and dependent 
upon shifting and multiple coalitions. 

-Ultimately, therefore, the problem is not one solely of Taiwan and the 
U.S., or even specific trade sectors. Economic influences upon political 
decisions, galvanized by market share penetration and skillful lobbying, 
are the key variables. Yet, it is fundamentally more difficult to change 
political factors. The increased likelihood is that trade will emerge as a 
zero sum game in this triangular relationship. The specter of economic 
retaliation looms over the horizon. In the foreseeable future when both 
sides are effectively interacting in the American political system, economic 
warfare by the PRC is even less subject to challenge than overt military 
acts. 

It is not inconceivable to say that the future may focus less on the arms 
race and more on the trade race. Taiwan’s adaptability in such a scenario 
will surely reveal the depth of political legitimacy. The degree of mass 
support for Taiwan’s authorities is crucial to their bargaining position vis- 
a-vis PRC tactics that will increasingly focus on economic vulnerabilities. 
The black market exchange rate, the stock market, and personnel depar- 
tures will be the key early indicators. 


Conclusion 
As the PRC becomes more active in Hong Kong affairs and the Macao 
negotiations proceed, the pressure on Taiwan to negotiate on reunification 
will mount. Chinese success in securing the August 17, 1982, joint agree- 
ment on the eventual curtailment of arms sales and their enhanced lobby- 
ing in the U.S. clearly show the PRC’s capacity to influence American 
political actors. From a military perspective, Taiwan now faces a slow 
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erosion into planned obsolescence and vulnerability unless indigenous do- 
mestic defense production can replace American technology. Although 
the immediate invasion threat is not great from a modernizing PRC, the 
loss of qualitative superiority (especially in the air) probably lessens Tai- 
wan’s flexibility—a psychological and political error by a U.S. administra- 
tion unsure of its foreign policy objectives and too fearful of negative press 
stories. 

The unique history of China and the Communist Party’s expected revo- 
lutionary zeal to repossess the past, probably combine to make the exercise 
of sovereign rights a powerful tool in internal debates. The upsurge in 
transshipments of Taiwan goods to the PRC and third country “dodges” 
to visit relatives on the mainland reveal the strength of ethnic identifica- 
tion. The problem for Taiwan authorities is how to maintain their “iden- 
tity” while resisting immediate PRC pressures on reunification. The 
Olympic formulation or the PRC’s suggestion to the Asian Development 
Bank of “Taiwan, China,” are only temporary options. Under the Bank’s 
charter, a member nation may not be removed except for defaulting on 
loans or by voluntary withdrawal. Taiwan’s leaders apparently fear (for 
understandable reasons) the possibility of a leftist (Maoist?) countercoup 
in the PRC in the future. But, Beijing’s “one state-two systems” policy, 
perhaps adapted from earlier studies by the Atlantic Council,!® is ulti- 
mately only challengeable on two grounds: (1) insufficient trust, given civil 
war “lessons,” which essentially can be changed only by both parties en- 
gaging in ongoing mutual exchanges designed to engender growing confi- 
dence in one another; or (2) independence for Taiwan, an event that would 
seriously undermine the Kuomintang, risk political upheaval, and invite 
overt PRC counteractions. The likelihood of American military support 
in such a situation becomes the key decision variable. But, any U.S. com- 
mitment in advance of an independence declaration returns Sino-Ameri- 
can (and therefore global) relationships to the bleak choices which 
American strategists want to avoid. 

Discussions on reunification are, of course, only possible in the first op- 
tion. Indeed, an open, unpressured dialogue offers benefits to both states. 
For Taiwan, it preserves the world’s most successful example of economic 
development and progressive, democratic political evolution. Most signifi- 
cantly, by ensuring the potential to preserve prosperity, it deepens political 
legitimacy. If the PRC truly intends to honor its pledges, it cannot object 


16. The original concept was formulated by Dr. Wei Yung, stressing one nation, multiple 
systems of government. For a discussion on the possibilities inherent in such a proposition, 
see the Atlantic Council Report, China Policy for the Next Decade (Boston: Oelgeschlager, 
Gunn, and Hain, 1984), p. 35. 
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as long as the authorities on Taiwan are discussing reunification. For the 
PRC it affirms both the legitimacy of their revolution and the wiser course 
set by today’s reformers. The prospect of managerial development and 
cross-trade can only enhance PRC modernization goals. 

Reunification is emerging more quickly as a pivotal issue than many 
expected at the time of Sino-American normalization. Even the PRC offi- 
cials at the Normalization Banquet in the Great Hall of the People in Jan- 
uary 1979, with whom I spoke, expected decades of maneuver. The use or 
misuse of Taiwan’s trade vulnerability may eventually determine the na- 
ture of the reunification dialogue. The potential for mutual economic gain 
or loss is high. Only the Chinese can choose. 





EUROPEAN AND SOVIET 
PERSPECTIVES ON FUTURE 
RESPONSES IN TAIWAN TO 
INTERNATIONAL AND REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Reinhard Drifte 


The so-called Taiwan problem is for Western Europe- 
ans no problem. There is only an island called Taiwan, which offers very 
interesting business prospects. It is attracting even more attention since 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC) has made it clear that it does not 
object to European business activity in Taiwan if political overtones are 
excluded. Even the Vatican, the only European state that still has diplo- 
matic relations with Taipei, has greater interests on the continent and is 
represented in Taipei only by a Pronuntius instead of a full-fledged Nun- 
tius. (The Nuntius resident in Bangladesh is also responsible for Taiwan.) 
Any discussion of European perspectives concerning Taiwan, therefore, 
means speaking about European business interests on the island; political 
considerations about Taiwan and its future responses to international and 
regional developments come into play only insofar as these business inter- 
ests may be threatened by any internal or external political event. Even 
Germans, who should be more interested in the problems of a divided na- 
tion, are in general ignorant about Taiwan. Of the 1.4 million tourists 
going to Taiwan in 1982, only 77,807, 5% of the total, were from Europe. 


The Economic Dimension 
After the wave of diplomatic recognition of the PRC by Europe at the 
beginning of the 1970s, the economic relationship between Europe and 
Taiwan suffered considerably since these states did not want to offend Bei- 
jing. At the end of the 1970s, when it became clear that Beijing would not 
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object to trade and other economic relations, the Western European gov- 
ernments upgraded their representations in Taiwan. In 1981 the European 
Community (EC) governments even negotiated with Taiwan about prefer- 
ential tariffs for European products. In 1984 the total trade between Eu- 
rope and Taiwan increased by 8.2% (Taiwan’s total trade, however, 
increased by 15.4%) to $5.44 billion, whereas Taiwan’s total trade with the 
EC increased by 6.8% to $4.67 billion (the EC’s exports to Taiwan in- 
creased by only 1.2%). With these figures, the EC share in Taiwan’s total 
trade dropped from 9.62% in 1983 to 8.9% in 1984, and the share of all of 
Europe from 11.1% to 10.4%.! In 1983 Europe ranked fourth after North 
America, Asia, and the Middle and Near East in Taiwan’s total trade. 

Germany has been present in Taiwan through a cultural institution 
since 1963 (another one in Kaohsiung since 1967) that formerly belonged 
to the Goethe Institut but is now run by the Steyler Mission in cooperation 
with the German foreign ministry. Since April 1981, Germany has had a 
trade office in Taiwan. A major German bank, the Dresdner Bank, is now 
represented in Taiwan. There are about 500 Germans living in Taiwan, 
and there are 600 Taiwanese students studying in West Germany. After 
the U.S. and Japan, West Germany is Taiwan’s most important trading 
partner. On an official level, however, the West German government has 
been extremely prudent. Members of the General Consulate in Hong 
Kong, which is responsible for visa affairs in Taiwan, are not aliowed to go 
to Taiwan even in a private capacity. 

France has two government agencies which are unofficially represented 
in Taiwan, one for cultural affairs and the other for trade. Denmark 
opened a trade office in November 1983—the fourteenth European state to 
do so. The Netherlands and Switzerland are the biggest investors in Tai- 
wan, followed by West Germany. The only major problem in the Euro- 
pean-Taiwanese economic relationship is the protection of copyrights; a 
spate of protests has led the Taipei regime to sign an international copy- 
right convention and to make more efforts to eliminate counterfeiting. 


The Dutch Venture 
What the PRC does not tolerate are steps which have political overtones. 
The country which had gone furthest in this direction was the Nether- 
lands, which sold Taiwan two submarines in 1981, estimated to have cost 
600 million guilders. The contract was followed by other civilian orders 
worth about 90 million guilders for the same Dutch company.” The result 


1. China Aktuell, February 1985. 
2. Japan Times, January 9, 1981. 
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TABLE | Europe-Taiwan Trade 1983-84 (US $ million) 








1984 1983 

Countries Export Import Total Export Import Total 
Europe 3,063 2,380 5,443 2,761 2,270 5,031 
EC 2,751 1,915 4,667 2,477 1,893 4,370 
FRG 868 768 1,636 850 691 1,542 
UK 690 294 984 617 307 925 
Netherlands 435 248 684 379 217 596 
France 229 222 452 210 347 558 
Italy 226 222 448 180 179 360 
Belgium 166 91 258 136 86 223 
Denmark 46 52 99 38 49 87 
Ireland 58 9 68 29 8 38 
Greece 28 4 32 31 2 34 
Luxembourg 0.7 1.8 2.5 1.5 1.1 2.6 
Non-EC 312 464 777 284 376 661 





SOURCE: Euro-Asia Trade Organization, London. 


was that China downgraded diplomatic relations to the level of Chargé 
d’Affaires. It was for the Taiwanese a major breakthrough in Europe. 
Taiwan steeply increased its imports from the Netherlands in order to 
show the other European countries the importance of the trade relation- 
ship with Taiwan. In 1983 the Netherlands moved from seventh to fourth 
place on the list of Taiwan’s European trading partners and in 1984 be- 
came third. Dutch trade with Taiwan is now more important than its 
trade with the PRC. There is a Dutch Center for Trade Promotion in 
Taipei, which is private but subsidized by the Dutch government. 

In addition the Netherlands has opened an air link between Taipei and 
Amsterdam, operated by KLM and China Airlines. The agreement was 
concluded in January 1983 between Martinair (a charter company owned 
by KLM) and China Airlines so as not to upset Beijing too much. In 
retaliation the Chinese banned KLM (which flies only to Hong Kong and 
not to any PRC mainland airport), from using Canton as an alternate air- 
port in case it could not land in Hong Kong.? China Airlines’ inaugural 
flight into Amsterdam took place April 12, 1983, preceded by KLM’s first 
flight into Taipei on April 2. The Taiwanese airline has now extended its 
European air link from Amsterdam to New York while KLM has added a 


3. Financial Times, April 21, 1983. 
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second flight to Taipei.t However, the Netherlands has blocked the export 
of two more submarines to Taiwan that had been ordered by Taiwan (the 
first two submarines ordered will be delivered in 1986 or 1987). Nor will 
Taiwan be offered any training by the Dutch navy. In 1984 the Hague and 
Beijing finally agreed to upgrade their diplomatic representations again. 

Switzerland is another European country which was at one time 
tempted to sell weapons to Taiwan. The country, which has had a trade 
office in Taipei since 1983, received a Taiwanese order that year for 50 
tanks (“Piranha”), worth about SFr 35—40 million. The Swiss government 
finally decided against the sale in order to avoid problems with Beijing. 
The Swiss company Oerlikon had also received a request for antiaircraft 
guns worth about SFr 300-400 million but this was also turned down. 
According to newspaper reports, however, Cannons worth SFr 300 million 
had been sold to Taiwan through Oerlikon’s Italian subsidiary.° 

In 1983 the PRC also became worried about the fact that various gov- 
ernments with whom it has diplomatic relations not only set up trade of- 
fices and similar institutions in Taiwan, but gave them increasingly official 
functions, such as issuing visas. Beijing is concerned that such actions 
might give Taiwan more international legitimacy and make the leaders of 
Taiwan even less willing to negotiate with Beijing about reunification. It 
therefore sent a note to various Western governments protesting against 
such steps.® 

But apart from arms sales and relations with Taiwan that are too off- 
cial, Beijing is not opposing the developing economic relationship between 
the Western European countries and Taiwan. The reason for this is cer- 
tainly that Beijing does not wish to hamper the prospects for reunification 
talks with Taiwan, nor does it want deteriorating relations with Western 
business, which it needs for its own modernization drive. The West Ger- 
man foreign ministry, therefore, could state that it is ready to promote 
economic and cultural relations with Taiwan and that the development of 
nonofficial relations with Taipei cannot be excluded.’ 


Political Considerations 
There are virtually no official statements by Western European govern- 
ments on the political or strategic importance of Taiwan nor any anticipa- 
tion of Taiwanese reactions to developments in East Asia. In the above 


4. Free China Weekly, April 17, 1983. 

5. Tribune de Geneve, November 17, 1983; Neue Zuercher Zeitung, November 5&6, 1983. 

6. The Daily Yomiuri, July 7, 1983. . 

7. Alois Mertes, “Die deutsch-chinesischen Beziehungen. Zur China-Politik der 
Regierung Kohl,” Europa-Archiv, November 10, 1983, pp. 651-658. 
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TABLE 2 European Trade and Cultural Representation in Taiwan 


European Trade Representation Year Established 
Spanish Chamber of Commerce 1974 
Anglo-Taiwan Trade Committee 1976 
France Asia Trade Promotion Association 1978 
Hellenic Organization for the Promotion 

of Export in Taiwan 1979 
Belgian Trade Association 1979 
The Netherlands Council for Trade 

Promotion 1981 
The Austrian Trade Delegation 1981 
German Trade Office 1981 
Trade Office of Swiss Industry 1982 
Swedish Industries’ Trade Representative 1982 
Danish Trade Organization’s Taipei Office 1983 





European Cultural Representation 





German Cultural Center, Taipei 1963 
German Cultural Center, Kaohsiung 1967 
Centre Culturel et Scientifique Francais 1980 


SOURCE: Euro—Asia Trade Organization, London. 


mentioned statement on West Germany’s China policy, it is clearly said 
that the West German government wants to avoid the problems over Tai- 
wan that bedevil the relationship between Washington and Beijing. In ad- 
dition it is noted that neither the U.S. nor even Taiwan expect West 
Germany to back the American policy toward Taiwan. The statement 
continues to say: 


The Federal Government is very well informed by the U.S. government about 
the problems of the American China policy. It hopes that it will be possible in 
the long run to find an appropriate balance between the legal claims of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and the goals of the American Taiwan policy. First 
signs of this can be seen.® 


Some Europeans have become increasingly aware of the economic im- 
portance of the Pacific Basin because of the many economic success stories 
of the so-called newly developed countries like Taiwan, South Korea, 
Hong Kong, and Singapore. In addition there is some concern that the 
U.S. might turn away from Europe to the Pacific, as its trade flow already 


8. Ibid., pp. 654-655. 
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indicates in Japan and China. China is a future important market for 
goods and investment and Japan is the leading power in the Pacific next to 
the U.S., thus leaving the European countries far behind. Although Tai- 
wan is mentioned and taken note of in this economic context, political and 
strategic consequences and Taiwan’s reaction to them are rarely if ever 
discussed. It is generally hoped that the China-Taiwan issue will disappear 
in a peaceful manner some day, and the result of the British-Chinese talks 
on Hong Kong are widely seen as indicative for a possible solution of the 
Taiwan problem. However, only Beijing’s possible reactions and plans are 
discussed, not how Taiwan will react. In a recent publication on the Pa- 
cific, the French Institut du Pacifique commented that the Pacific was “the 
new center of the world,” and that “Taiwan is politically dangerous inso- 
far as the prolongation of the present situation could give credit to the 
concept of ‘two Chinas’, which China cannot accept.”? 


Eastern Europe: The Soviet Union 

and Taiwan 
It is almost impossible to say anything about Eastern European, or Soviet, 
perspectives on future Taiwanese responses to international and regional 
developments that is not based on conjecture. It is interesting to note that 
Taiwan distinguishes between the Soviet Union (including Albania and 
Rumania) on the one hand, and the rest of Eastern Europe. Taiwan re- 
fuses to have any trade relations with the former, but is quite eager to 
expand them with the latter. The trade relations with Eastern Europe are 
considered useful to its efforts to break out of diplomatic isolation. It is 
obvious that the Soviet Union would like to use Taiwan in order to embar- 
rass Beijing by interpreting China’s various reunification offers to Taiwan 
as “giving in.”!° In 1983 Taiwan’s trade with Eastern European countries 
was reported to have grown by 75%, reaching $53.45 million (roughly the 
trade figure between Taiwan and Denmark) with a surplus of $6.53 million 
in Taiwan’s favor.!! On the occasion of the first exhibition in Taiwan of 
high-tech products from Europe in May 1982, the German Democratic 
Republic and Czechoslovakia were also represented. 


9. Le Pacifique. “Nouveau centre du monde,” edited by the Institut du Pacifique (Paris: 
Berger-Levrault, 1983). 

10. New York Times, January 3, 1974; Le Monde, December 2&3, 1973. 

11. The Free China Journal, January 3, 1974. 
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Conclusion 

Taiwan exists in European thinking only as an object of trade and tourism. 
In the past five years Beijing’s tolerance has allowed the development of 
more trade and the establishment of semiofficial trade and cultural offices 
in Taipei. The existence of a growing indirect trade between Taiwan and 
the PRC can only encourage these developments. No European govern- 
ment, however, wants to risk its relationship with Beijing, since all agree 
that their greater economic interests, at least in the long term, are on the 
Chinese mainland. In addition, the experience of recent years shows that 
even without government involvement and official contracts, the economic 
relationship can develop very positively. It is Taiwan which is in the vul- 
nerable position and which has no leverage on European countries. 
Problems like the counterfeit products in Taiwan will eventually be solved 
by the Taiwan regime because too many other economic interests are at 
stake. 

As a political entity only right wing groups in Europe take Taiwan more 
seriously. These groups point out that China, after all, is a communist 
nation and, therefore, less stable. These groups tend to ignore that Taiwan 
is not a democratically ruled country and, together with the division be- 
tween mainlanders and Taiwanese and the problem of noninstitutionalized 
leadership succession, is also potentially unstable. In the past few years, 
an increasing number of German members of parliament have been going 
to Taiwan. However, even among rightist groups, nobody considers Tai- 
wan a valid alternative to the PRC as a state that can play an important 
and constructive role as a regional power. Beijing’s role on the Korean 
peninsula and its attitude on nonproliferation (it insisted on continued 
safeguards by the International Atomic Energy Agency on Taiwan’s nu- 
clear energy program) or on the protection of the sealanes demonstrate 
that Beijing is much better placed to protect Western interests in the re- 
gion. There is no discernible concern in Europe about Taiwan making any 
destabilizing moves in East Asia—e.g., in connection with a forceful Chi- 
nese reunification attempt. The reason for this is probably Taiwan’s West- 
ern inclination, its dependence on trade with as many countries as 
possible—but mostly Western countries—its close relationship with the 
U.S., and the Western orientation of the much more powerful People’s 
Republic of China. It is assumed that Taiwan will not rock the boat 
against this formidable background. 

Taiwan is also no substitute for Beijing in playing the Chinese card 
against the Soviet Union. Groups on the right of the political spectrum 
are, of course, most tempted by this tactic, although no government in 
Western Europe has ever gone as far as the U.S. administration did at one 
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point in the last 13 years. It is therefore no surprise that the party of 
Franz-Josef Strauss in southern Germany (the CSU), which had warm offi- 
cial contacts with Taipei—and still has them on a more private level—has 
been engaged in an active exchange diplomacy with Beijing since 1972. As 
long as the CSU was not in the government, these visits were also a useful 
political ploy to show to the party then in power, the SPD, that it did not 
take a sufficiently strong position against the Soviet Union. 

When the reunification of China and Taiwan is discussed, only the possi- 
ble plans and reactions of the PRC are taken into consideration. It is gen- 
erally assumed that the Hong Kong agreement between London and 
Beijing will have a positive influence on the Taiwan problem. No one asks 
whether Taiwan is willing to accept a Hong Kong solution. There is also 
no mention of Taiwan going nuclear in connection with forceful Chinese 
moves toward reunification. In the context of the importance of the Pa- 
cific Basin, Taiwan is mentioned, but not what it means for Taiwan and 
how it may influence Taiwanese politics. The same applies, incidentally, 
also to South Korea. Only Japanese and Chinese political and strategic 
reactions are being discussed. It is not seen that closer ties among the 
Pacific nations will assist Taiwan in circumventing its political isolation on 
the merits of its economic importance and thus allow the hardening of the 
present de facto “two China” situation. 





JAPAN’S POLICY TOWARD THE 
KAMPUCHEAN QUESTION 


K. V. Kesavan 








The Kampuchean question has been an important ele- 
ment in Japan’s Southeast Asian policy since 1978. Vietnam’s military 
intervention in Kampuchea in November 1978 occurred at a time when 
Japan’s perceptions of and relations with the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) and the Soviet Union were undergoing major changes. The signing 
of a peace treaty with the PRC in August 1978 had indicated Japan’s pri- 
orities in relations with its two powerful Communist neighbors. The grow- 
ing Soviet military buildup in and around Japan, coupled with Moscow’s 
intervention in Afghanistan, further hardened Tokyo’s attitude, and by 
1980 it virtually discarded its earlier “multi-directional” approach to for- 
eign policy. The hardening of Japan’s foreign policy was also reflected in 
its vigorous support of the ASEAN group on the Kampuchean question. 
Since 1979 Japan’s relations with Vietnam have been virtually nonexistent. 

Indochina has been a low priority area in Japan’s Southeast Asia policy 
since 1952. When, in 1959, Japan normalized relations with South Viet- 
nam, it did so under considerable political compulsions. But this did not 
preclude Japan from forging at least nominal economic links with North 
Vietnam. During the Vietnam War, Tokyo’s support of the U.S. interven- 
tion aroused a serious political controversy in Japan, and in order to avoid 
further diplomatic embarrassment, it promptly recognized the unified 
Vietnam in 1975. Later, in 1977, the Fukuda doctrine clarified that close 
relations with the ASEAN countries would not be inconsistent with foster- 
ing mutual understandings with Vietnam and the other Indochinese coun- 
tries.! Economic relations between Japan and Vietnam started to develop, 
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but Japan and ASEAN had certain shared perceptions about Vietnam’s 
possible dominance in the Indochina peninsula. 

Such anxieties assumed greater proportions in 1978 when Vietnam, fol- 
lowing its treaty of friendship with the Soviet Union in November, occu- 
pied Kampuchea militarily. These anxieties were clearly evident in 
December 1978 at the time of Vietnamese Foreign Minister Nguyen Duy 
Trinh’s visit to Tokyo. The purpose of Trinh’s visit was twofold: to assure 
his Japanese hosts that Vietnam’s treaty of friendship with the Soviet 
Union would not, in any way, deprive his countrv of its freedom to pursue 
an independent policy in its relations with Moscow, and to obtain substan- 
tial Japanese economic assistance for his country. 

Trinh’s expectations were at least partly fulfilled. He sought Japanese 
assistance to the tune of 50 billion yen, but what he got was a grant in aid 
of 10 billion yen. But at the same time, Tokyo made it clear that its com- 
mitment was to be finalized only if Hanoi continued to pursue a “neutral” 
line in its foreign policy.” 

The initial response of Tokyo to the Moscow-Hanoi treaty of friendship 
was one of caution. It did not want to jump to a conclusion that the treaty 
constituted a military alliance, but preferred to wait and see whether Viet- 
nam really pursued an independent foreign policy. Should Hanoi receive 
military assistance from Moscow, the Japanese government could always 
review its position. One reason for this posture was that on November 7, 
1978, the Vietnamese ambassador in Tokyo informed the Japanese govern- 
ment that the treaty with Moscow was economic rather than military in 
nature, and that Hanoi would make utmost efforts to improve its relations 
with the United States and Japan as well. He further noted that the treaty 
was an outcome of the decision made at the Vietnamese Communist Party 
convention held in December 1976 that aimed ai fostering solidarity with 
other socialist countries and obtaining economic and technical assistance 
from the Soviet Union.3 

The Vietnamese occupation of Kampuchea, followed by the installation 
of the Heng Samrin administration, came as a shock to Tokyo, which soon 
had to make up its mind on the question of recognizing the new regime in 
Phnom Penh. On January 9, 1979, Foreign Minister Sonoda Sunao said 
that Tokyo had no intention of recognizing the new government, at least 
for the time being. Nor did he give any positive indication of his govern- 
ment’s attitude toward the Pol Pot regime. He stated that Tokyo would 


2. Japan Times, December 16, 1978. 

3. Keesing’s Contemporary Archives 1977, vol. xxiii, April 8, 1977, pp. 28277-79. Also see 
Douglas Pike, “Vietnam,” in Richard Staar, ed., Yearbook on International Communist Af- 
fairs 1978 (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1978), pp. 329-330. 
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make efforts for a peaceful settlement of the Kampuchean question in co- 
ordination with the ASEAN countries.4 He had, in the meantime, in- 
structed the Japanese ambassadors in the ASEAN capitals to confer 
closely with those governments on their approaches to the question.> On 
January 9, the Japanese Foreign Ministry made a gesture by sending a 
senior official to meet Norodom Sihanouk, who halted at the Tokyo air- 
port on his way to the United Nations. Sihanouk appreciated Japan’s 
stand that its economic aid to Hanoi would be reviewed if Vietnam ob- 
tained military assistance from the Soviet Union. He regarded Japan’s pol- 
icy as “equitable and appreciable.”’° 

The Japanese government was carefully monitoring the diplomatic 
moves the ASEAN foreign ministers were contemplating at their meeting 
at Bangkok on January 12-13, 1979. Their joint statement “strongly de- 
plored” the armed intervention of Vietnam against the independence, sov- 
ereignty, and territorial integrity of Kampuchea, and was considered by 
Tokyo as indicative of ASEAN’s solidarity on the question. From then 
‘on, the Japanese government has tended to extend full support to the 
ASEAN position. 

Soon the Japanese government found itself in the midst of pressures ex- 
erted by the PRC, the Soviet Union, and the ASEAN countries, indicating 
clearly the complexity of the issue. To take the last one, Thailand was the 
first to show its keenness to strengthen its economic and political ties with 
Japan. Given its geographical and economic situation, this was quite un- 
derstandable. Efforts were made to clear the unfavorable mood that had 
marked Thailand-Japan bilateral relations during the previous few years. 
Japan’s bulging exports and massive investments in Thailand had in fact 
caused that adverse atmosphere. Thai Prime Minister Kriangsak 
Chamanan now planned a visit to Japan to seek economic assistance. 
First, he sent Finance Minister Suphat Suthatham to Tokyo to prepare the 
ground for his visit. During his stay in Japan, Suphat assured the Japanese 
leaders that Thailand was keenly looking forward to an era of closer eco- 
nomic relations and cooperation with Japan. Referring to the serious im- 
balance in their bilateral trade, he said that it could not be corrected in the 
short term since the imbalance was structural in nature, but some methods 
could be found to reduce it. He further noted that anti-Japanese sentiment 
` in Thailand had not shown any renewal, and that the Japan-Thailand Joint 
Trade Committee, which was to meet soon, would tackle the problem. He 


4. Tokyo Shimbun (evening), January 9, 1979. 
5. Japan Times, January 10, 1979. 
6. Asahi Shimbun, January 10, 1979. 
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then expressed the hope that the Japanese government would substantially 
increase its aid to Thailand in view of the difficult situation.’ 

When Kriangsak visited Tokyo on January 16-18, his discussions with - 
Ohira Masayoshi and Sonoda Sunao were mainly focused on the 
Kampuchean crisis. Expressing his displeasure at the prospect of Tokyo’s 
economic assistance to Vietnam, he complained that the terms of Japan’s 
aid to Vietnam were more favorable than those extended to Thailand. His 
visit produced some results in that he secured the full support of Ohira for 
the ASEAN position on Kampuchea. Further, he also succeeded in ob- 
taining Japanese credits worth about 32 billion yen for Thailand’s industri- 
alization projects and an additional amount of 14 billion yen for rural 
development.® 

By the end of January 1979, Tokyo’s stand on the Kampuchean ques- 
tion had become clear, though it still had not taken a final decision on the 
suspension of economic aid to Vietnam. In his policy speech delivered at 
the Japanese Diet on January 25, Sonoda regretted the developments in 
Indochina and hoped that peace and stability would be restored in the 
region in accordance with the principles of nonirterference and self-deter- 
mination. At the same time, he recognized the need for developing a sense 
of “mutual understanding” with the countries of Indochina.’ 

As the crisis deepened, Japan’s position became more complex owing to 
the conflicting diplomatic pulls and pressures it faced from the Soviet 
Union and China. Tokyo’s relations with the two Communist countries 
had passed through a major change following its peace treaty with China 
in August 1978. Further, though both Japan and China were opposed to 
the Vietnamese intervention in Kampuchea, their interests and objectives 
did not always converge. The Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping paid an offi- 
cial visit to Japan on February 7-8, and in his talks with Ohira and So- 
noda, he hinted at a possible military action against Vietnam. In his view, 
“the Indochina question does not stop being a bilateral matter between 
Vietnam and China, but it concerns the peace of the Asia-Pacific region 
and the whole world.” !© But Ohira and Sonoda did not agree with Deng’s 
views and hoped that China would not initiate any military action against 
Vietnam. !! 


7. Nihon Keizai Shimbun (Tokyo), January 16, 1979. 

8. Ibid., January 19, 1979. 

9. Japan Times, January 26, 1979. 

10. Asahi Shimbun (evening), February 7, 1979. 

11. Asahi Shimbun, February 9, 1979. See also its editorial, “Kore Kara no Ni-chu Yuko 
wo Kangaeru” (“The Future of Japan-China Friendship”). 
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When the actual Chinese action was initiated on February 20 to “teach 
a lesson” to Vietnam, the Japanese government was shocked, and its re- 
sponse was along expected lines. It called upon both China and Vietnam 
to immediately stop fighting and withdraw their military forces from Viet- 
nam and Kampuchea, respectively. At the same time, it got in touch with 
the Soviet ambassador in Tokyo and urged the Soviet government to re- 
spond to these developments with restraint. !? 

The failure of Japan to criticize the Chinese action annoyed both the 
Soviet Union and Vietnam. The Soviet Union contended that the peace 
treaty between Tokyo and Beijing had encouraged the latter to implement 
its chauvinistic designs against Vietnam. On March 6 the Soviet embassy 
presented a note of protest accusing Japan of approving China’s 
“hegemonism and expansionism.” It also alleged that Japan had failed to 
distinguish between “aggressor and victim” in the border dispute.!? Ear- 
lier, on February 23, Vietnam had also made a similar statement in the 
form of a message from Nguyen Trinh to Sonoda.!+ 

The following months witnessed Tokyo steering a cautious course in or- 
der to avoid getting too deeply involved in the Sino-Soviet recriminations. 
When Ohira visited Beijing in December 1979, he told Deng that Japan 
would fulfil the economic aid it had pledged to Vietnam. He said, “Japan 
has its own way of looking at Vietnam, and its own position.’’!> 

Japan’s stand on the Kampuchean question hardened somewhat follow- 
ing the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan in December 1979. It strongly 
supported U.S. policy in Afghanistan and joined the Allied countries in 
placing an embargo on trade with Moscow. Relations with the Soviet 
Union deteriorated so sharply that the Japanese government openly identi- 
fied the Soviet Union as the country posing a “potential” threat to Japan. 16 
It was therefore natural that Tokyo’s attitude toward the Kampuchean 
question could not be isolated from its general views on the Soviet Union. 

From this point on, Japan spoke loudly on the question at two levels. 
First, it expressed its concern for the need to establish peace and stability 
in Indochina, and such expressions were found in several joint communi- 
qués that Japan signed with other governments. Second, it extended 
strong and solid support to ASEAN’s position in such world forums as the 


12. Asahi Shimbun (evening), February 20, 1979. 

13. Asahi Shimbun, March 7, 1979. 

14, Japan Times, February 24, 1979. 

15, Asahi Shimbun, December 7 and 8, 1979. 

16. For a good discussion, see Asian Security 1980 (Tokyo: Research Institute for Peace 
and Security, 1980), pp. 185-186. 
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United Nations and the international conference on Kampuchea held in 
New York in summer 1981. 

Japan’s participation in the discussions held at the United Nations dur- 
ing the initial period following Vietnam’s intervention in Kampuchea de- 
serves particular attention. In January 1979 the U.N. Security Council 
considered a resolution aimed at securing the withdrawal of the 
Vietnamese military forces from Kampuchea, but the resolution was de- 
feated by a Soviet veto. During the discussion Japanese Ambassador Abe 
Isao spoke in detail on the question and stated, “Given the circumstances 
in which the situation in Kampuchea has developed, one has to conclude 
that it is clearly one in which foreign forces are deeply involved. Japan 
strongly deplores such foreign involvement and takes the position that all 
foreign forces should be immediately and totally withdrawn from the 
Kampuchean territory.” 17 

Since the discussions produced no results, the Security Council was 
again convened in February. The Japanese government had a hand in its 
reconvening because it had appealed to the U.N. Secretary General to that 
effect.18 In the ensuing Council debate, the Japanese delegate supported 
ASEAN ’s position that both Vietnam and China should at once stop fight- 
ing. But the Council could not take any effective measure as a draft reso- 
lution demanding the immediate cessation of hostilities and the total 
withdrawal of all foreign troops was twice rejected. Nisibori, who spoke at 
the U.N. General Assembly later, lamented: 


The veto of one of its permanent members prevented the Security Council from 
dealing quickly and effectively with the urgent situation. My delegation finds it 
deplorable that the Security Council, a body whose primary responsibility is the 
maintenance of international peace and security, has not been able to deal in an 
appropriate manner with a situation that constitutes an imminent threat to the 
peace and security.!9 


The ASEAN countries then took the subject to the 34th General As- 
sembly session and sponsored a resolution urgirg all parties involved to 
stop fighting and calling for an immediate withdrawal of all foreign forces 
from Kampuchea. It further appealed to outside powers to refrain from 
interfering in the internal affairs of Kampuchea. Japan showed full sym- 
pathies for the “very real anxieties of the ASEAN countries” and sup- 
ported the resolution that “contains the basic elements set forth in the 


17. See Abe Isao’s speech in the proceedings of the U.N. Security Council, Provisional, S/ 
PV 2111, January 15, 1971, p. 87. 

18. Ibid., S/PV 2116, February 25, 1979, p. 11. 

19. See Nisibori’s speech at the General Assembly on November 14, 1979, U.N. General 
Assembly, A 34/PV 63, 34th session, 63rd Meeting, p. 3. 
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Charter of the UN.” The Assembly adopted the resolution by 91 to 21 
votes with 21 abstentions.?° 

The 35th session of the Assembly (1980) also saw Japan working in 
close coordination with the ASEAN countries, which introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for the convening of an international conference on the 
Kampuchean question. Japan, which had advocated a similar proposal 
since 1978, now fully supported the ASEAN plan. The Assembly finally 
endorsed the proposal by 97 to 23 votes with 22 abstentions.”! In the suc- 
ceeding Assembly debates, Japan and the ASEAN countries continued to 
maintain close consultation and acted unitedly. 

From the outset, the Japanese government pleaded that the ultimate 
goal of all diplomatic efforts should be to establish a structure for peaceful 
coexistence and prosperity in the region. One major element of that struc- 
ture was the relationship between the ASEAN and the Indochinese coun- 
tries. Tokyo believed that mere differences in political systems did not 
really constitute any hindrance to the peace and prosperity of the region. 

The idea of convening an international conference on Kampuchea ap- 
pealed to the Japanese government, and it made efforts both within and 
outside the U.N. to see that it materialized. More than any other country, 
it was Japan that articulated that the objectives of such a conference 
should be to bring about (1) the withdrawal of foreign forces from 
Kampuchea, (2) the establishment of a government truly representing the 
different sections of the Kampuchean population, and (3) the creation of a 
Kampuchea that would pose no threat to any of its neighbors.?? 

Japan argued that since the success of any peace effort would depend on 
its comprehensive nature, it was necessary to secure the participation of as 
many countries as possible. In particular, it wanted the participation of 
the nonaligned countries. It was anxious to avoid the impression that the 
conference was meant only to condemn Vietnam, and it wanted the confer- 
ence to be kept open to both Vietnam and the Soviet Union. Tokyo also 
urged that the conference should endeavor to present a “scenario for the 
peaceful settlement” of the Kampuchean question in a manner Vietnam 
regarded worthy of consideration.?3 

But in the absence of Vietnam and the Soviet Union, the conference, 
which was convened in New York in July 1981, did not arouse any serious 


20. U.N. General Assembly, A 34/PV 63, March 14, 1979, p. 7. 

21. Ibid., A 35/PV 44, 35th Session, October 22, 1980, p. 52. 

22. Sonoda Sunao’s speech at Manila on June 20, 1981, Press Release (Japanese Embassy, 
New Delhi), no. 17, p. 6. See also Sonoda’s speech at the International Conference on 
Kampuchea on July 13, 1981, Press Release, no. 19, pp. 1-5. 

23. Ibid. 
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expectations, and indeed, it achieved very little in terms of finding any 
peace formula acceptable to Vietnam. It did serve, however, to demon- 
strate the solidarity of the ASEAN group on the issue. 

Japan’s relations with Vietnam remained prectically suspended until 
December 1983 when Tokyo extended humanitarian assistance to Hanoi 
to alleviate the sufferings of the Vietnamese people resulting from some 
natural disasters. In the same month, the Japanese government dispatched 
Hashimoto Hiroshi, director-general of the Asian Affairs Bureau of the 
Ministry of Foreign affairs, to Hanoi with a view to conducting talks with 
the Vietnamese leaders. Hashimoto’s visit did not, however, lead to any 
favorable turn in their bilateral relations.+ 

The first half of 1984 witnessed Vietnam and Indonesia taking some new 
initiatives designed to explore the possibilities of a negotiated settlement of 
the question. The visit of Vietnamese Foreign Minister Nguyen Van Thac 
to Bangkok, Jakarta, and Canberra during March constituted one such 
initiative. Indonesia’s Mochtar Kusumatmaadja’s visit to Moscow and his 
talks with Andrei Gromyko were also intended to promote the prospects 
of a peaceful formula for the Kampuchean quesiion.?5 

Japan with its deep economic and security interest in the Southeast 
Asian region was also brought within the purview of such diplomatic prob- 
ings. The U.N. Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
(ESCAP), which met in April 1984, provided a good forum for some con- 
sultations between Japan and Vietnam. Vietnamese Vice-Foreign Minister 
Ha Van Lau, who represented his country at the meeting, met Japanese 
Foreign Minister Abe Shintaro and urged him to take steps to resume rela- 
tions with Hanoi. Abe said he would like to meet his Vietnamese counter- 
part Thac at the time of the U.N. General Assembly Session in October.?® 
But the vice president of Democratic Kampuchea, Khien Samphan, who 
was also attending the commission’s meeting, countered Lau’s pressure by 
meeting Abe on April 18 and seeking Japan’s continued support for his 
resistance coalition.?7 

Japan obtained a clear picture of the state of peace parleys from 
Mochtar, who visited Tokyo in May. Having conducted talks with Thac 
in Jakarta in February, and with Gromyko in April, Mochtar’s report on 
the Kampuchean situation was of value to Japan. The Indonesian leader 


24. Nihon Keizai Shimbun, December 16, 1983. Also Yomiuri Shimbun, December 2, 
1983. 

25. Indonesian Times, April 9, 1984. See also Nayan Chanda, “A hug for the bear,” Far 
Eastern Economic Review, April 19, 1984, pp. 29-30. 

26. “Betanamu Gaimujikan inthabieu” (Interview with Vietnam’s Foreign Vice-Minister), 
Mainichi Shimbun, April 20, 1984. 

27. Asahi Shimbun, April 19, 1984. 
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informed Tokyo that Vietnam, far from showing any concilatory mind, 
was determined to solve the question by military means. He further cau- 
tioned that Japan should not resume its economic assistance to Vietnam 
until Hanoi withdrew its military forces from Kampuchea.2® The Japa- 
nese leaders had the opportunity to exchange views with President Siha- 
nouk, who visited Tokyo in the first week of June. Seeking the full support 
of the Japanese government, he stated that the three-party resistance coali- 
tion would be able to “score victories against the Heng Samrin regime.” 
He also clarified that his support to the “Khmer Rouge faction” in the 
coalition was “necessary,” at least for obtaining China’s military aid.?° 

These probings and consultations may have made the Japanese govern- 
ment think in terms of initiating some efforts for a peaceful settlement of 
the question. It now attached considerable significance to the annual 
ASEAN Foreign Ministers’ Conference scheduled for Jakarta in mid-July. 
The ASEAN ministers in their joint communiqué issued on July 10 reiter- 
ated their earlier demand for the complete withdrawal of Vietnamese mili- 
tary forces from Kampuchea, and called upon Hanoi to respond to 
President Sihanouk’s plea for a “national reconciliation government” for 
settling the question.2° Taking part in the expanded Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference, which immediately followed, Abe put forward a peace 
formula envisaging a major role for Japan in peace-keeping and economic 
reconstruction in Indochina. The three main features of Abe’s formula 
may be summarized as follows: (1) Following the phased withdrawal of 
Vietnamese military forces, Japan would be willing to bear a part of the 
expenses of peace-keeping; (2) Elections in independent Kampuchea would 
be supervised by impartial observers; and (3) After the restoration of peace 
to Kampuchea, Japan would be willing to provide economic and technical 
assistance for the reconstruction of the Indochinese countries.?! 

The reaction of Hanoi to the proposal was sharp and unfavorable. It 
considered any demand for its unilateral withdrawal “absurd” so long as 
the Chinese threat persisted in the region.?? Yet an announcement in Oc- 
tober that Vietnamese Foreign Minister Thac would visit Tokyo on his 
way to the United Nations carried considerable significance. What added 
further importance to his projected visit to Japan was a statement attrib- 
uted to him earlier in mid-September that Vietnam would be willing to 
agree to the creation of a neutral international monitoring committee for 


28. Japan Times, May 29, 1984. 

29. Bangkok Post, June 3, 1984. 
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Kampuchea as part of a peace settlement.” Thai Foreign Minister 
Rathakol, who met Thac during the latter’s stay in Bangkok before he 
went to Tokyo, also confirmed that the Vietnamese leader was favorably 
inclined to the idea of an international commission for maintaining order, 
supervising the general elections, and monitoring the withdrawal of the 
Vietnamese forces from Kampuchea.** 

But these expectations did not last long since Thac’s talks with Abe 
revealed a complete lack of the conciliatory stance earlier attributed to 
Hanoi. On the contrary, Thac informed Abe that Vietnam would with- 
draw its troops from Kampuchea in the next five or ten years even without 
a political solution, during which period Heng Samrin would legitimize his 
government. He argued that any solution to the Kampuchean problem 
should consider Vietnam’s security interests carefully.35 

In the course of his talks, Thac also expressed serious doubts about Ja- 
pan’s ability to play any role in the settlement cf the Kampuchean ques- 
tion since it had failed to respect its own commitments to Vietnam. The 
reference was to the nonimplementation of the economic assistance agree- 
ment signed by Japan in 1978. Thac accused Japan of linking politics with 
economics in the case of Vietnam, whereas it had scrupulously separated 
the two in all its dealings with China during the 1960s.36 

Thac’s visit served only a limited purpose ir that both countries re- 
sumed diplomatic dialogue at the level of foreign ministers after a lapse of 
six years. But it also at the same time highlighted Vietnam’s serious reser- 
vations about Japan’s ability to play a mediatory role on the Kampuchean 
question. Had Japan’s economic involvement in Vietnam been substantial, 
its ability to do so might have been stronger. 

Since October 1984 Tokyo has not taken any new initiative directed to- 
ward either settling the Kampuchean question or improving its bilateral 
relations with Vietnam. Hanoi’s negative resporse to earlier Japanese ef- 
forts has been noted. Another interesting point is that massive trade and 
investment links with the ASEAN countries have given them enough lev- 
erage to put a constraint on Tokyo’s efforts to improve its relations with 
Vietnam. It is relevant to note in this connection how the Japanese For- 
eign Ministry showed its opposition to former Foreign Minister 
Sakurauchi Yoshio’s proposal to visit Vietnam and Kampuchea. 
Sakurauchi in his capacity as president of the Dietmen’s League for Japan- 


33. See Thac’s views in Japan Times, September 22, 1984; also “Hanoi may accept 
monitors in Cambodia,” Far Eastern Economic Review, September 20, 1984, p. 70. 

34. Hindustan Times (New Delhi), October 2, 1984. 

35. Japan Times, October 4, 1984. 
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Vietnam Friendship wanted to lead a five-man delegation to Hanoi and 
Phnom Penh during the first half of January 1985. But the ASEAN coun- 
tries expressed their “anxiety and concerns” to Abe over Sakurauchi’s pro- 
posed visit. In response, Abe advised him to cancel his visit.37 

When in the first week of July 1985 the Japanese Foreign Ministry sent 
its Asian Bureau’s Director General, Goto Toshio, to Hanoi, there were 
speculations that Tokyo might resume its economic assistance to Vietnam. 
Expressions of concern made by the ASEAN countries were quick and 
expected. U.S. officials also feared that any change in Japan’s policy 
would reduce Hanoi’s sense of isolation and, in turn, undermine Washing- 
ton’s interests in its negotiations with Vietnam on the question of missing 
American servicemen in action (MIAs). But these anxieties were dispelled 
by Foreign Minister Abe at the time of the ASEAN annual meeting held 
in Kuala Lumpur during the middle of July. He not only extended full 
support to ASEAN’s proposal for holding “proximity talks” with Viet- 
nam, but also insisted that such talks should include all three constituents 
of the Kampuchean coalition. The ASEAN group felt reassured about the 
generally supportive role Japan would continue to play in the complex 
international developments in Southeast Asia. 


37. Mainichi Daily Bulletin, November 28, December 4 and 13, 1984. 





DECENTRALIZATION IN RURAL 
BANGLADESH 





Larry Schroeder 





Shortly after the declaration of Martial Law in Ban- 
gladesh by Lt. Gen. H. M. Ershad, a new policy initiative—administrative 
decentralization—was launched. Although previous governments had es- 
poused decentralization, few real changes in administrative and govern- 
mental structure had occurred, and administration and local government 
in rural areas were organized in nearly the same fashion as during the East 
Pakistan era; indeed, the structure was little different from that existing 
during British colonial times. 

Since decentralization constitutes one of the primary domestic policies 
of the Ershad government and has now been underway for nearly three 
years, it would be useful to explain that policy and its goals in some detail, 
describe the progress that has been made, and point out the problems still 
facing administrative decentralization in Bangladesh. While the impact of 
the changes, which are still evolving, cannot be evaluated, the lessons from 
the past together with an examination of the future may have implications 
for Bangladesh as well as for other developing countries contemplating 
similar changes. These, then, are the objectives of this article. 


Creation of Upazilas 
Martial law was declared in Bangladesh on March 24, 1982.! One month 
after seizing power from elected President Abdus Sattar, Gen. Ershad ap- 
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pointed a Committee for Administrative Reorganization/Reform. The 
committee’s terms of reference were (1) to review the structure and organi- 
zation of the central government’s administration serving rural areas and 
(2) to recommend changes in this system to bring administration ‘nearer 
to the people.”? The ten-person committee, chaired by the Deputy Chief 
Martial Law Administrator, Rear Admiral M. A. Khan, held meetings in 
several places throughout the country and, as well, gathered written opin- 
ions from a wide variety of sources. 

The committee’s report, issued in June 1982, was well received by the 
military government. The report contained 20 recommendations designed 
to facilitate administrative decentralization in Bangladesh. In order to un- 
derstand these suggested changes, one must first understand the adminis- 
trative and local government structure extant in the country in 1982. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

STRUCTURE IN 1982 
There has long been a co-mingling of central government field administra- 
tion and local governments in Bangladesh. The former was contained in a 
four-layer structure below the ministerial level whose administration was 
headed by a permanent secretary (see Table 1). The structure included the 
division, district, subdivision, and thana. The division, headed by a com- 
missioner, does not provide direct government services, but instead re- 
views and approves programs. The district, long the cornerstone of the 
British colonial system, still occupies a pivotal position in Bangladesh. 
Headed by a deputy commissioner (DC), the district contains line officers 
from government ministries and supervises the delivery of services to rural 
areas. Prior to decentralization, each of the 21 districts was divided into 
subdivisions headed by a subdivisional officer (SDO). Again, this was an 
administrative level concerned primarily with supervision rather than out- 
right service delivery. Central government services were provided primar- 
ily at the thana level at which each of the service ministries (e.g., 
agriculture, health, etc.) maintained officers. 

Juxtaposed against this administrative structure was a three-tier system 
of rural local governments. The district was to contain a zilla parishad 
(district council); however, elections at this level were never held. Instead, 
the DC acted as zilla parishad chairman. The zilla parishad provided 
some services throughout the district, principally road transportation. 
Nor did the thana contain a true local self-government. Instead, there was 
a thana parishad (council) that included both the administrative officers of 


2. Report of the Committee for Administrative Reorganization/Reform (Dhaka, June 1982). 
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the central government and elected chairman of the union parishad, the 
next lower tier of local government. The thana parishad was chaired by 
the SDO—a central government officer—and relied entirely on central 
government grants that were spent primarily on roads, irrigation, and 
community centers. Maintenance responsibility for these facilities, how- 
ever, fell on the shoulders of the union parishads. 

A perceived weakness of the thanas was the lack of any real coordinated 
local development effort since the officer in charge, the circle of- 
ficer-development (CO-D), was often junior to the line ministry officers. 
Furthermore, there were no directly elected representatives at this level. 
The only truly self-government at the local level in rural areas was the 
union parishad, which was headed by an elected chairman and included 
nine popularly elected members. These local governments provided mini- 
mal development-oriented services; they concentrated on maintaining fa- 
cilities and in providing some local justice and minor protective services.’ 

In summary, local governments in Bangladesh were either too weak to 
have substantial development impact or were dominated by central gov- 
ernment officers, often more concerned with the desires of their own minis- 
try than with locally relevant development efforts. 


PROPOSED REVISION IN THE 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE 
The Committee for Administrative Reorganization/Reform proposed sev- 
eral important changes in the structure described above. These reforms 
centered on the thana, which was to become the basic unit of administra- 
tion. Among the recommendations were: 


1. upgrading the quality of thana administration; 

2. establishing local self government at the district, thana, and union 

levels; 

abolishing the subdivision; 

creating additional districts; 

5. creating a high-ranking committee to insure that the recommenda- 
tions were, in fact, implemented. 


Pe 


3. The services of the local governments indicated above fell far short of the long lists of 
mandatory and optional services listed in the Local Government Ordinance, 1976. See Larry 
Schroeder and T. Maniruzzaman, “Local Government Structure in Bangladesh,” Local Rev- 
enue Administration Project, Metropolitan Studies Program, Maxwell School (Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracuse University, 1982). 
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The last of these recommendations was carried out first. This is not 
unimportant, especially in a country in which studies are often initiated, 
but the results are less often implemented. In October 1982 the Resolution 
to Reorganise Thana Administration was issued, followed in December by 
the Local Government (Thana Parishad and Thana Administration Reor- 
ganisation) Ordinance, 1982. These two documents formed the basis for 
the phased creation of “upgraded” thana parishads. While these docu- 
ments called for upgrading the thanas, a later amendment simplified the 
nomenclature and, in addition, conveyed the idea that these were to be 
new administrative/governmental units by changing their name to upazila 
parishad. 

Over the past three years steps have been taken to implement the bulk of 
the administrative recommendations made to the government. Of the five 
recommendations noted above, holding local government elections has 
proved to be the most difficult to implement. Union parishad elections 
were held in December 1983. Upazila elections, on the other hand, were 
strongly resisted by political parties opposed to Gen. Ershad. The opposi- 
tion parties saw upazila parishad chairmen as providing Ershad with a 
strong rural political base. The resulting civil unrest forced Ershad to 
postpone upazila elections from March 1984 until May 1985. District 
level (zilla parishad) elections still have not been held. Indeed, as is dis- 
cussed below, the entire future of local government at the district level in 
Bangladesh is currently under question. Still, real progress toward decen- 
tralization has been made. It is, therefore, useful to review that progress 
before turning to the challenges that remain. 


Progress Since 1982 
The upgrading of the thanas to upazilas constituted the focal point of the 
decentralization policy, but there were other administrative changes that 
involved the creation of new districts, abolishment of subdivisions, and 
reassignment of personnel at the administrative ievels. 


UPAZILA POLICIES 

Upazilas differ from thanas in several ways. One concerns the services 
rendered in these administrative units and the quality of central govern- 
ment personnel posted there. A second major difference centers on the 
financial resources made available to the upazila vis-à-vis thanas and the 
methods whereby these resources can be allocated and augmented. Fi- 
nally, with elected chairmen in office, the nature of decision making in 
these local units may be altered. 
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Administrative, Judicial, and Technical Personnel The most obvious and 
immediate difference between the upazila parishad (UZP) and the previous 
thana parishad organization is the posting of new, more senior officers in 
the upazila. This should improve the quality of services provided. The 
personnel changes include establishing the upazila nirbahi (chief executive) 
officer (UNO), posting magistrates and munsiffs in the upazila, and up- 
grading the technical staff. 

The most important administrative change associated with the upazila is 
the posting of the UNO. These officers, some of whom formerly held such 
administrative posts as additional deputy commissioner (ADC) or subdivi- 
sional officer (SDO), are higher in the administrative hierarchy than the 
other officers posted in the UZP. Furthermore, the UNO is linked admin- 
istratively directly to the DC. This structure means that it is no longer 
necessary for decisions to be passed from the thana level through the SDO 
to the DC. Finally, since the UNO is to reside within the upazila, the 
efficiency and effectiveness of administrative decision making should be 
improved. 

One example of increased efficiency pertains to the Food-For-Work Pro- 
gram (FFWP). Previously, the chairman or secretary of the FFWP pro- 
ject committee was required to obtain a delivery order from the SDO in 
order to remove grain from the local supply depot. Now the delivery or- 
der is issued directly by the UNO.* This change has apparently reduced 
delays and costs in carrying out FFWPs schemes. Upazila citizens have 
also found the local posting of magistrates (who are empowered to try 
criminal cases) and munsiffs (who can try certain civil suits) to be the most 
obvious and immediately beneficial aspects of the upazila. Again, the pri- 
mary benefit of the policy is the decreased costs (travel and time) to the 
parties in such cases. 

An increased number of more highly trained departmental officers are 
being posted at the upazila level. It is hoped this will have a positive effect 
on the quality of services provided by the line ministries. One example of 
this upgrading involves engineering. Each upazila is to have a upazila en- 
gineer assisted by four or five subassistant engineers divided into three 
wings—public health engineering, civil and electrical engineering, and ru- 
ral works program engineering. The upgrading of the thana engineering 
cadre should have a positive impact on the quality of work performed. 
Many of the rural development schemes involve earth-moving and the 
erection of structures, and successful completion of such projects requires 


4. As directed in a memorandum issued on January 24, 1983, by the Chief Martial Law 
Administrator Secretariat, Cabinet Division, and in a memorandum of the Ministry of Food, 
Food Division, issued January 1983. 
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considerable oversight by technically competent engineers. Under the 
prior system, thana-level schemes were sometimes poorly executed because 
of inadequate engineering input, since assistant engineers were stationed at 
the subdivision level and were seldom called upon by the CO-D. 


Resources One significant change associated with upazilas is the resources 
at their disposal. There are two aspects of upaziia resources—grant mon- 
ies provided by the central government and locally mobilized resources. 
During the first full year of operation (fiscal year 1983-84), each upazila in 
the country was to receive a block grant the size of which depended only 
upon when the upazila in question had been upgraded from thana status. 
By the start of the 1983-84 fiscal year (July 1, 1983), 212 thanas had been 
upgraded to upazila status and were each to receive Tk. 5 million (approxi- 
mately US $200,000). An additional 185 thanas that were to be upgraded 
early in the 1983-84 fiscal year were each to get Tk. 3 million; and another 
63 thanas located in more urbanized areas of the country (but outside the 
main urban centers of Dhaka, Khulna, and Chittagong) obtained Tk. 1 
million as of December 1983. Providing equal amounts to upazilas with- 
out regard for their area or the population they serve was recognized by 
many to be both inefficient and inequitable. Indeed, it appears to have 
been the result of a political decision by Gen. Ershad who had announced 
it well before the start of the fiscal year. At the time the allocations were 
announced, it was also indicated that in future years allocations would be 
made with recognition of such factors as land area, population, perfor- 
mance, and “backwardness.” 


TABLE 2 Guidelines for Allocating Upazila Development Assistance Grants 


Minimum Maximum 

Sector Share Share 
Agriculture, Irrigation, 
and Industry 30.0% 40.0% 
Physical Infrastructure 25.0 35.0 
Socioeconomic 17.5 27.5 
Sports & Culture 5.0 10.0 
Miscellaneous 2.5 7.5 


SOURCE: Government of the Peoples Republic of Bangladesh, Ministry of Finance and 
Planning, Planning Commission, “Guidelines for Upazila Parishads for Utilisation of the 
Development Assistance Provided by the National Government Through the ADP” (Dhaka, 
July 1983), pp. 5-6. 
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In keeping with the decentralization theme, spending of the block grant, 
called the Development Assistance Grant to Upazilas, was to be decided 
upon locally. The central government was not, however, willing to allow 
upazilas to have total autonomy in the allocation of these funds. Instead, 
the Planning Commission issued a “Guideline” as to how the funds were 
to be allocated across sectors. The guidelines appear in Table 2. 

The same guidelines also specified that by September 15 each year an 
upazila must report to the central government how the funds had been 
allocated. Thus, the upazila program does provide a step toward decen- 
tralized decision making regarding resource allocation. Yet in this context 
decentralization does not mean total freedom in the allocation of funds. 

Along with the provision of grant monies well in excess of those allo- 
cated to thana parishads, the upazila policy allowed upazilas to raise re- 
sources from their own funds. (Previously, the thana parishads had been 
totally dependent upon grants from the center). Revenue-raising powers 
in upazila parishads are appropriate for several reasons. First, it is widely 
recognized that the Bangladesh public sector is extremely small relative to 
other developing countries throughout the world. Indeed, it has been esti- 
mated that the ratio of central government tax revenues to GDP of 7.88% 
in 1980 was only about 80% of the tax effort of other developing countries 
with similar levels of GDP and a heavy reliance upon agricultural produc- 
tion. While larger public sectors do not guarantee development, infra- 
structure needs together with maintenance requirements suggest that some 
increase in the relative size of the public sector is appropriate. Since up- 
grading of thanas is a primary domestic policy, it is especially timely that 
increased resource mobilization be attained coincidentally. 

Decentralization also calls for upazila parishad revenue-raising powers. 
Local governments must recognize that decision making implies responsi- 
bility. Currently, when needs arise, localities tend to turn automatically to 
the central government to provide the necessary resources. This attitude 
needs to change, especially given the paucity of central resources. Utiliza- 
tion of local revenue-raising powers and restructuring of the grant system 
provide the most effective policies for bringing about such change. 

In addition, while no one enjoys paying taxes, tax compliance is most 
likely to improve when the taxpayer sees a linkage between his payment 
and benefits received. Although it is not the full solution to tax collection 
problems, a closer tie between taxes and benefits can improve tax collec- 
tion. This linkage is more obvious when the revenues remain locally than 


5. See Roy Bahl, “Intergovernmental Grants in Bangladesh,” Interim Report 10, Local 
Revenue Administration Project, Metropolitan Studies Program, The Maxwell School (Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University, 1984). 
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when they are sent to Dhaka and return indirectly via central government 
grants. 

Specification of revenue sources in the 1982 Ordinance and the subse- 
quent Rules of Upazila Taxation is in keeping with the idea that revenue- 
raising powers should be implemented at the upazila level. The specifica- 
tion, however, has a major potential weakness. The revenue sources as- 
signed to upazilas are of three major varieties—market income, fish pond 
income, and taxes on certain business activity within the upazila. Markets 
and fish ponds can yield reasonably large amounts of revenues if market 
facilities or ponds exist in the upazila. But not all jurisdictions contain 
such activities. Furthermore, in the absence of changing fee structures, 
these revenues cannot be expected to grow significantly over time. 

Taxing business activity is desirable on the grounds that upazila par- 
ishad services benefit these establishments. However, the allowable tax 
rates are low and are structured in such ways that the revenues will not 
grow even though the level of business activity is enlarged. One reasonable 
supplement to local business taxes would be a sharing of the land tax reve- 
nues currently raised by the central government.® Land is, obviously, a 
taxable resource available in all localities; a land tax administration is al- 
ready in place; and with some alteration in the tax structure, the land tax 
could prove to be an economically efficient, equitable, and growing reve- 
nue source. 


Local Self Government 
Upazila parishads still consist of a combination of elected and administra- 
tive officials. Unlike the former arrangement in which the SDO served as 
thana parishad chairman, the upazila parishad now has a popularly elected 
chairman. 

Elected chairmen of the union parishads within the upazila will con- 
tinue to serve on the upazila parishad.” In addition, the chairman of any 
paurashava (city government) located within the upazila is to be a par- 
ishad member as are the chairman of the Central Cooperative Association, 
three appointed women, and one person nominated by the government.® 
This group constitutes the nonadministrative members of the UZP and 


6. See Local Revenue Administration Project, A Plan for Increased Resource Mobilization 
by Local Governments in Bangladesh, Monograph No. 14, Metropolitan Studies Program, 
The Maxwell School (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University, 1984). 

7. Previously, these chairman were also members of the thana development committee 
(TDC); however, the TDC has been abolished in all upgraded thanas. 

8. The inclusion of paurashava chairmen results from an emendment to the Local Govern- 
ment Ordinance promulgated on February 22, 1983. 
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TABLE 3 Upazila Parishad Membership 


Chairman 
Voting Members Non-Voting Members 
Representative Members Upazila Nirbahi Officer 
Union Parishad Chairmen Upazila Health and Family Planning Officer 
Paurashava Chairmen Upazila Education Officer 
Upazila Agriculture Officer 
Appointed Members Upazila Engineer 
Three women Upazila Cooperative Officer 
One at-large Upazila Livestock Officer 


Upazila Fishery Officer ‘ 
Upazila Social Welfare Officer Acts ; 
Chairman, Thana Central Upazila Rural Development Officer. ee See 
Cooperative Association Upazila Mass Communication Officer ` <“ * 
Upazila Revenue Officer 
Officer-in-Charge, Police Station 





SOURCE: Ministry of Local Government, Rural Development and Cooperatives, Local 
Government Division, “Notification No. S-VIII/3E-3/83/41” (Dhaka, January 26, 1983). 


they are the only members with voting power. While official members 
(employees of the several line agencies providing services to the upazila) 
cannot vote, they can participate in discussions of upazila parishad mat- 
ters. The full roster of UZP membership is shown in Table 3. 

A popularly elected UZP chairman together with the abolition of voting 
powers for administrative personnel serve to make this new body truly a 
local self-government. Both of these changes, especially if accompanied by 
intensive training of elected personnel, should help to insure that the needs 
and desires of the local population are more adequately served at the 
upazila level. 


DISTRICTS AND SUBDIVISIONS 
After all rural thanas in the country had been upgraded, the question arose 
as to the role of districts. The subdivisional level of administration had 
been abolished and the policy focus was obviously on the upazilas. Yet 
this combination of changes also created a political problem. Residents of 
former subdivision headquarters felt their status in the administrative hier- 
archy had been lowered—from subdivision to upazila. Consequently, in 
late 1983 there were public demonstrations against this change in status. 
The response by the government was simple and in accord with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Administrative Reforms. Most of the 
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former subdivisions were reconstituted as districts in early 1984 so that 
there are now 64 districts in Bangladesh instead of the previous 21. 

There are some good arguments favoring such a policy. More, and 
hence smaller, districts should simplify communication between upazilas 
and their overlying district headquarters. It is less costly for residents of a 
district to conduct business at district offices. There is likely to be greater 
similarity of problems faced within these smaller areal units. And with 
fewer citizens and smaller areas to serve, deputy commissioners should be 
able to devote greater attention to the specific problems of residents. 

Yet this change does not come without costs. Most obvious are the in- 
frastructure and personnel costs. District headquarters facilities need to be 
more elaborate than the former subdivision facilities. Thus in the 1984-85 
Annual Development Programme (the government’s development 
budget), Tk. 2.3 billion has been set aside to assist in infrastructure devel- 
opment at the new district and upazila locations. Moreover, each district 
requires a deputy commissioner (DC) and at least one or two additional 
deputy commissioners (ADCs). To staff these positions the government 
had to transfer many of the more experienced UNOs (a key feature of the 
upgraded thanas) to these new positions. The UNOs have, in turn, been 
replaced by junior officers. Indeed, in some instances former circle officers 
have moved into UNO positions. But one of the previously cited weak- 
nesses of the thana setup was that COs were not effective leaders. All this 
suggests that problems may continue to challenge the decentralization ef- 
forts in Bangladesh. 


Problems Facing Decentralization 
There seem to be at least three general types of difficulties facing adminis- 
trative decentralization in Bangladesh—personnel issues, political ques- 
tions, and financial resource challenges. 


PERSONNEL ISSUES 
The general shortage of experienced administrators needed to fill the com- 
bination of DC, ADC, and UNO posts is, as previously noted, a major 
personnel question associated with this set of policies. While experience 
can be gained and training programs may help, each takes time. And in 
the current “experimental environment,” with many promises stated, im- 
patience may arise. 

There is a potential area of conflict between the elected chairman and 
the UNO. The Local Government Ordinance, 1982, makes it clear that 
the UZP chairman is to be the dominant official, with the UNO serving as 
the chairman’s chief executive officer. This arrangement, if carried out as 
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envisioned, should not create problems and is in keeping with the goal of 
decentralized decision making. Still, it must be recognized that a simple 
statement of the relative power of administrative and political leaders does 
not necessarily guarantee that conflicts will not arise. 

Another potential conflict regarding personnel concerns upazila of- 
ficers—e.g., upazila engineer, upazila health officer, etc. These officers are 
to serve the upazila; however, they are to be evaluated for purposes of 
promotion, transfer, etc., by the district officers within their respective line 
ministries.? This implies that upazila officers must serve two groups—the 
upazila parishad and their specific line ministry—and this could create 
tensions whenever the UZP and the line ministry see an issue differently. 
While statutory regulations specify that the upazila officer should follow 
the dictates of the upazila parishad,!° the officer may decide that it is in his 
self-interest to follow the desires of his line ministry since it is this organi- 
zation that determines his promotions and transfers. If this occurs, true 
decentralization will not be complete. Line ministry evaluation must take 
into account evaluations by the upazila parishad chairman who can better 
ascertain whether officers are fully carrying out their charter of duties. 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS 

In any political environment there is always the possibility that political 
differences may alter the course of a seemingly well conceived policy. The 
previously mentioned potential conflict between the administrative UNOs 
of the central government and upazila parishad chairman is one example. 
Also, there has long been concern over corruption in Bangladeshi politics. 
With substantial sums of money flowing through upazilas, the temptation 
for such corruption is heightened.!! This could have the effect of greatly 
diminishing the development impact of the administrative and fiscal 
strengthening of upazilas. 


9. The case of the upazila engineer presents an even more complex case. As was noted 
above, these officers are drawn from the Rural Works Program, Public Works Department, 
and the Public Health Department of the Ministry of Local Government. Apparently they 
will be evaluated by the district officer within the department or wing from which they were 
drawn. 

10. The Charter of Duties for each officer contained in Annexure II of the Resolution on 
Reorganization of Thana Administration contains a statement of the form, “He will work 
under the guidance of Thana Parishad as coordinated by Thana Nirbahi Officer.” 

11. It is interesting to note that some observers indicated political races for union parishad 
chairmenships were much more hard fought in late 1983 than had previously been the case. 
Speculation was that local leaders saw the potential power of such positions to be much 
greater than previously since union parishad chairmen would be members of upazila par- 
ishads. 
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Most observers feel that it is unlikely that the major opposition parties 
to Gen. (and self-declared President) Ershad will wish to abolish his de- 
centralization efforts since most parties have long given at least lip service 
to the concept of more power to the masses “in the villages.” Still, when 
martial law is abolished and a popularly elected Parliament is put into 
place, there may be further changes in the composition of upazila par- 
ishads. For example, members of Parliament may wish to become more 
active in the decision-making process of their local upazilas. 

Political pressures may also weigh heavily on local resource mobiliza- 
tion efforts. No politician likes to tax his own constituency, especially 
when most feel the alternative is to obtain greater resources from the cen- 
tral government. Indeed, political favoritism at the local level has plagued 
resource mobilization efforts in both cities and unions in the past.!? Prob- 
ably the most effective way to combat this is to build a grant system that 
rewards those localities making greater efforts at mobilizing resources. !3 


RESOURCE MOBILIZATION AND 

ALLOCATION CHALLENGES 
The grant system is probably still the key to the decentralization efforts in 
Bangladesh. The 1983-84 approach of distributing equal amounts to all 
upazilas, while possibly good politics, was not good fiscal or development 
policy. As noted above, the grant system requires some mejor changes, 
including a provision that rewards those local governments attempting to 
raise revenues on their own. 

Related to this is the general question of capacity to spend these re- 
sources effectively. Under the thana parishad structure, few thanas had 
more than Tk. 400,000 placed at their disposal. Increasing these resources 
to Tk. 5 million was, therefore, a massive change. While no one doubts the 
capacity of the thanas to expend the money, the question remains as to 
whether it can be allocated in an efficient manner. Interestingly, during 
their first full year of operation, many upazila parishads were able to spend 
only 40-60% of their allocated funds.!4 Under the Guidelines issued by 
the Planning Commission, projects undertaken tended to be small and, 


12. See Showkat Khan, “Aspects of Public Finance in a Union Parishad: A Sociopolitical 
Case Study,” Local Revenue Administration Project, Metropolitan Studies Program, The 
Maxwell School (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University, 1984). Similarly, I have found that 
popularly elected chairmen of city governments in Bangladesh are often quite willing to grant 
tax relief on an individual basis to their constituents. 

13. See Bahl, “Intergovernmental Grants in Bangladesh.” 

14, Based on a nonrandom examination in September 1984 of 20-30 upazila parishad re- 
ports to the Ministry of Local Government. 
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hence, numerous in any one upazila. But this, in turn, means that there 
are many schemes to be planned, designed, and supervised, thereby 
stretching the availability and technical capabilities of upazila personnel. 
While this constraint may be overcome with time, especially if additional 
training is provided, in the short run there may be considerable inefficiency 
and waste. Unfortunately, this may serve to weaken the popular support 
for this particular form of decentralization. Indeed, if sufficiently wide- 
spread, it may undermine the entire decentralization process. 


Conclusions 

Bangladesh presents an interesting case study in the process of administra- 
tive and governmental decentralization. The past three years have seen 
several major changes in both the structure of central government person- 
nel posted in rural communities and in the roles played by local govern- 
ments in making resource allocation decisions. Yet it must also be 
recognized that, while reorganization may be a necessary condition to an 
improved situation, it is seldom a sufficient condition. In the case of de- 
centralization there must also be a commitment on the part of all the ac- 
tors involved, especially locally posted administrative officers and local 
politicians. Furthermore, as has been pointed out here, there remain ma- 
jor issues centering on questions of personnel, resource mobilization, and 
allocation that are likely to play key roles in determining the overall suc- 
cess of these decentralization policies. 





THE PYRAVEEKAR 


“The Fixer” in Rural India 





G. Ram Reddy and G. Haragopal 








During the past three decades the central concern of 
the planners and policy makers in India has been to attack widespread 
poverty and to bring large numbers of families above the poverty line. Sev- 
eral public policies have been designed to realize this important goal. 
Popularly known as anti-poverty programs, these policies are intended to 
help such target groups as small and marginal farmers and landless labor- 
ers. If implemented with a reasonable degree of efficiency, the programs 
would probably have produced better results than they actually have. In 
fact, according to one observer, “none of these have succeeded in achieving 
these objectives.”! 

The experience with these policies for rural development has been one of 
a wide gap between promise and performance. By the late 1960s it was 
realized that the benefits of development did not percolate to the poorer 
sections of society. To be effective, these programs require suitable institu- 
tional linkages and the establishment of a number of intermediate institu- 
tions through which the new development message can be communicated 
and necessary technology transmitted. In a society characterized by ram- 
pant illiteracy, poverty, a low level of civic consciousness, and poor com- 
munication facilities, the decision-making levels should be not only closer 
to people but also devoid of formalism and cumbersome procedures. 
However, the administrative structures responsible for implementing these 
programs are modeled on traditional administrative arrangements known 
for their complexity, cumbersomeness, elitism, centralization, legalism, red 
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1. T. N. Srinivasan, quoted by M. L. Dantwala, “Poverty: Not by Statistics Alone,” Eco- 
nomic and Political Weekly, 10:16, April 1975, p. 663. 
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tape, and inertia. No wonder the system proved to be unequal to the task; 
the gap between the people and the development agencies is wide. As long 
as this situation remains, the public policies intended to ameliorate the 
conditions of the poor will not have the desired impact and societies will 
experience ruptures or jerks in their movement. 

In rural India the gap between the administration and the people is filled 
by the “middleman” or “the fixer”—the pyraveekar, as he is familiarly 
called. It is a matter of common knowledge that the pyraveekar has come 
to play an important role in the public affairs of rural India, but this strik- 
ingly significant aspect of rural life has gone unnoticed by the scholars who 
have been working on the problems of rural development in this country. 
This article attempts to explain this phenomenon of the pyraveekar and to 
answer the following questions: (a) Who is the pyraveekar and what are 
his origins? (b) What are his attributes and what techniques does he use? 
(c) What role does he play in rural India? (d) What are the factors— 
societal and administrative—that give rise to and sustain this phenome- 
non? 


Who Is the Pyraveekar? 

The pyraveekar is a middleman possessing professional skills in exerting 
pressure on the administrative system through what is known as pyravee— 
that is, the art of approaching officials for favors and making the wheels of 
administration move in support of such favors.2 The word pyraveekar is 
derived from the Persian word pyrov, which means follower or one who 
pursues, and kar, which refers to work. Pyraveekar, therefore, means one 
who follows up work. This traditional institution in the rural sector has 
not only survived the vicissitudes of political regimes but has also stepped 
in to fill the institutional vacuum in the government’s development strat- 
egy, which in fact has provided a fertile ground for the pyraveekar to ex- 
ploit and thrive on. 

There are pyraveekars at the local, state, national, and international 
levels. As commission agents in the regulated markets, or as dalaries? in 
the local shandies or unregulated markets, they occupy a key middleman 


2. Pyravee is an equivalent or a combination of “pursuit,” “lobbying,” “liaisons,” “‘influ- 
ence peddling,” “pleading,” etc. See B. P. R. Vithal, “Vithal’s Law of Indirect Pyravi,” 
Swarajya, August 26, 1979. Pyravi is an Urdu word that conveys the steps one takes to 
further one’s case before the government. See Myron Weiner, Sons of the Soil (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1978), p. 246. 

3. The word dalari originated from the word dalal. The role of the dalal originally was 
that of quality inspector, but in the course of time it was transformed into an institution that 
makes money by indulging in unhealthy practices. 
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position between the sellers and the buyers. The brokers in real estate and 
property transactions, as is well known, are intermediaries who have be- 
come firmly entrenched in the economic life of their community; even in 
the matrimonial and ecclesiastical spheres the middleman plays no less 
important a role. Thus the institution of middleman exists in different 
forms in almost all segments of national life in India.t Though the 
pyraveekar has several similarities with these institutions, he has a number 
of distinctive characteristics of his own. The purpose of this article is to 
examine the distinctive features of this institution in the context of rural 
development programs. 

The pyraveekars in the rural areas are not a homogeneous group of 
functionaries, since they are of different kinds. Village officers such as 
karnams or patels> who hold semiofficial positions have traditionally func- 
tioned as pyraveekars. A second category of politician-pyraveekars is 
those who engage in pyravee while holding formal positions at various 
levels of the political ladder. The third category of pyraveekars comes 
from the regular administration, which includes official functionaries such 
as village development officers, block development officers, district officers, 
and teachers. The fourth category is those who do not hold any formal 
political or administrative positions but take to pyravee as an allied profes- 
sion that is an important source of livelihood and influence for them. It is 
this last category that is becoming increasingly important. Therefore, it is 
necessary to examine its evolution, nature, significance, and politico-ad- 
ministrative dimensions. 

The origin of the professional pyraveekar is traceable to the feudal sys- 
tem. The studies of land relations in this system show that “there are 
three types of claims on land: the customary claims of the peasants in the 


4. See Walter C. Neale, “The Role of the Broker in Rural India,” in Peter Robb, Rural 
South Asia—Change and Development (London: Curzon Press, 1983). Neale describes the 
different types of brokers in rural India and the variety of roles they play. Anthropologists 
have categorized them as “culture brokers” or “social translators”—the links between two 
cultural worlds, urban and rural. Also see Eric Wolf, “Aspects of Group Relations in a 
Complex Society,” American Anthropologist, 58, December 1956; Sydel F. Silverman, “‘Pa- 
tronage and Community in National Relationships in Central Italy,” Ethnology, 4, April 
1964; and Clifford Geertz, “The Javanese Kijaji: The Changing Role of a Culture Broker,” 
Comparative Studies in History and Society, 2, April 1960. 

5. Karnams and patels are the traditional revenue functionaries at the grass-roots level. 
These institutions have been abolished very recently. 

6. “On the plane of theory, the king under European feudalism combined in himself au- 
thority over all persons and things in his kingdom. The king in India did not, in theory, 
create subordinate owners of land. What he delegated to the intermediaries was not even his 
sovereignty understood in this restricted sense, but only the specific and individual rights of 
zamin, the revenue collecting power.” Hence the significance of the intermediaries in the 
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village; the delegated or derivating power of the intermediary; and the su- 
perior claims of the sovereign.’”’? In feudal times the intermediaries were 
of different grades, powers, social environments, and languages whose alle- 
giance was never centralized or focused on a single person or institution, 
and who were, moreover, scattered widely over a vast territory. Further- 
more, the intermediaries did not themselves engage directly in cultivation. 
They enjoyed the patronage of the sovereign power which they assisted in 
maintaining order; they also contributed a portion of their income to the 
public exchequer. Thus they seemed to constitute a link between the sov- 
ereign and the people. The feudal societies having such intermediaries cre- 
ated a socioeconomic environment that proved to be conducive to the 
emergence of institutions like that of pyraveekar in different walks of life. 

The pyraveekar is in wide currency in several parts of the country, but 
here we draw upon the institution as it exists in the Telangana region of 
Andhra Pradesh, which was earlier a part of the feudal principality of 
Hyderabad. The institution, it is reported, came into existence during 
times of the survey and settlement of land records. As the land revenue 
administration became more complex, the villagers who were illiterate and 
inexperienced in administrative matters found it difficult to deal with a 
formalized administrative machinery that was situated far from the village. 
Therefore, they came to depend on an intermediary—the pyraveekar. He 
was a local person or a native of the village who represented local interests 
to the revenue officials, who were invested with wide powers and discre- 
tion. The pyraveekar possessed the requisite skills to deal with the time- 
consuming and complicated procedures and was well versed in administra- 
tive and legal matters. 

Another factor contributing to the development of this institution in the 
past was the communication gap existing between the rulers and the ruled. 
The official language of Hyderabad was Urdu, which was spoken by the 
elite groups, while the language of the people was Telugu. The resulting 
gap was filled by the pyraveekar, who knew not only Telugu but also 
Urdu, which he in fact mastered. 

In the early phase the pyraveekar enjoyed the patronage of both the 
peasants and the government; the peasants gave him their power of attor- 
ney and the government permitted him, either through certification or by 
prescribed formal qualification, to represent the peasants’ cases in the legal 
world. In a way this practice was a prelude to the institution of the pres- 





Indian social and economic system. See K. S. Shelvankar, “Indian Feudalism: Its Character- 
istics,” in A. R. Desai, Rural Sociology in India (Bombay: Popular Prakasham, 1978), p. 151. 
7. Ibid., p. 150. 
8. Ibid. 
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ent-day lawyer.9 But as the number of lawyers with formal qualification 
increased, the pyraveekar then also became the man between the lawyers 
and their clients in legal matters in rural areas. Although the pyraveekar 
has been formally replaced by the lawyer, the peasants continue to depend 
on the former for pursuing their cases in the courts. Therefore, the 
pyraveekar’s legitimacy and importance in the life of the rural community 
has not only remained unaffected but even spread into new areas. 

The institution of pyraveekar mainly draws its sustenance from the 
agrarian nature of the larger social system. The attempts to introduce 
westernized, ‘“Weberian” administrative structures into such a system 
have not met with much success. While these structures outwardly appear 
to be Western, their actual working is influenced by the socioeconomic 
conditions and cultural values of the society.!° In a society where kinship 
ties are strong and where human relations are based on personal loyalties, 
the individuals and institutions alike respond more to nonformal and per- 
sonal approaches than to the formal and legalistic. The institution of 
pyraveekar, therefore, draws its strength from the presence of the two con- 
flicting pulls—those of the impersonal formalized methods and of person- 
alized human relations. 

With the launching of development policies that extended loans having 
an attractive subsidy component, the institution of pyraveekar has found 
greener pastures on which to thrive. In these programs the subsidy com- 
ponent ranged from 25 to 50% depending on economic conditions, land- 
holding position, and the place of the concerned household in the caste 
hierarchy. The subsidy is 33.3% for landless laborers but goes up to 50% 
for scheduled tribes. These programs aim at supporting small and margi- 
nal farmers financially and seeing that they attain economic viability and 
cross the poverty line. In the case of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
who have remained at the bottom of the socioeconomic pyramid and be- 
long largely to the landless category of the rural poor, the schemes aim at 
providing subsidiary occupations that can generate employment and in- 
come. Though these programs with a high subsidy component have lauda- 
ble objectives, they have brought in new dynamics in rural development 
that have given a fresh impetus to the institution of pyraveekar. 

Pyraveekars come largely from middle income groups who have enough 
time to engage in pyravee. While their formal educational qualifications 


9. The pyraveekars were popularly known as “‘chettukindi pleader” (“pleader under the 
tree”). 

10. It is this process that gives rise to what Riggs described as formalism. See F. W. Riggs, 
The Ecology of Public Administration (New Delhi: Indian Institute of Public Administration, 
1967). 
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are not always impressive, they have a remarkable grasp of the intricacies 
of official procedures and an appreciable understanding of the politico-ad- 
ministrative culture of the system. Their understanding of the nature and 
psychology of the rural people is sound. They generally are adept in 
handling their clients’ cases and are able to deal with different categories 
of administrative functionaries with ease and understanding. The 
pyraveekers are good at public relations and are able to establish rapport 
with the functionaries at all levels in the administrative hierarchy. They 
follow up cases, virtually chase the files, go around the offices, and negoti- 
ate with a variety of functionaries in diverse situations in achieving their 
objective. They are noted for their perseverance and persuasive capacity. 
It is because of this kind of versatility that pyraveekars can penetrate any 
bureaucratic setup and exploit it to their advantage. 

The institution of pyraveekar is highly adaptable and readily changes its 
strategy to suit the client, the administrator, the scheme, and the time. In 
an administrative culture that is afflicted with feudal egocentricity, the 
pyraveekar is a master of the technique of ego tickling and gratification of 
one’s vanity. It has been noticed that the pyraveekar’s strategy in flatter- 
ing an officer consists of accusing his predecessor of incompetence and an 
unhelpful nature, and this strategy works because in India officers tend to 
like such criticism of their predecessors. If the officer is arrogant and un- 
helpful, the pyraveekar resorts to threats, not hesitating to press into ser- 
vice his vocal chords for this purpose. The instances of a pyraveekar 
threatening an officer that he would take the matters to the streets and 
expose his corrupt practices are not lacking. However, most administra- 
tors feel secure in dealing with pyraveekars because they generally find 
them to be “trustworthy.” Very shrewdly, the pyraveekers size up the 
functionaries and decide on the “appropriate techniques,” which they em- 
ploy with tact and timeliness. 

The modus operandi of the pyraveekar is: first, to elicit information 
from the officials about various available schemes and use it to the 
pyraveekar’s advantage; second, to entertain government officials when- 
ever they visit the village with a view to letting the people know the 
pyraveekar is on intimate terms with these officials and thereby gaining the 
people’s confidence; third, to take up some deserving cases initially so as to 
inspire confidence in others about their capacity to deliver the goods; and 
lastly, to frighten their clients with descriptions of the difficulties they will 
face in approaching government departments and to assure them that the 
pyraveekar can accomplish the task economically and efficiently. 
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How Pyraveekars Worx 

In most political systems there are individuals and institutions that ensure 
linkages between the government and the people. In Western societies this 
role is played by well-organized lobbies—the institutionalized forms of 
various pressure groups present in this socioeconomic system.!! In social- 
ist societies, the organized cadres of the political party of the grass-roots 
level take up developmental issues and pursue them.!? But in most Third 
World countries, the people are not organized, nor are there any well- 
developed institutions capable of mediating and providing a linkage be- 
tween the people and their government. 

Most of the formal political institutions introduced in the developing 
countries are too new to have put down roots. Since the level of civic 
consciousness among the people in these countries is extremely low, the 
existing political institutions are unresponsive and the people are not in a 
position to exert pressure on them. The pressure groups in rural areas 
have not crystalized to a point where they can articulate their group inter- 
ests effectively and pressurize the administrative system into making a 
favorable decision. This indicates that these societies suffer from both eco- 
nomic and political underdevelopment. The two processes are, of course, 
interlinked: economic underdevelopment results in the politics of scar- 
city, !5 and this in turn generates undue pressure on the system, which is by 
nature highly lethargic and slow, and also remote from its clientele. In a 
system in which the wheels of administration move very slowly, the 
pyraveekar acts as a lubricant. These factors help individual pyraveekars 
who take upon themselves the responsibility not only for articulating the 
interests of individual members of the target groups but also for securing 
for them the benefits of these programs. The overall underdevelopment 
provides scope for its exploitation by individual pyraveekars whose sole 
interest is to enrich themselves. 

The centralizing of planning is another important factor contributing to 
the pyraveekar’s increasingly active role in developmental activities. Most 
schemes are evolved at the central or state level with hardly any participa- 
tion by the people. Thus, the development programs coming from above 
do not reflect the real needs or choices of the people. The whole process of 


11. For a detailed discussion, see Mancur Olson, The Logic of Collective Action (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1977), pp. 132-165. 

12. Sartaj Aziz, “The Chinese Approach to Rural Development,” International Develop- 
ment Review, 15:4, p. 2. Priya Mutalik Desai, “Ujamma Villages: A Tanzanian Experience,” 
Africa Quarterly, 16:2 (1976), p. 976. 

13. Myron Weiner, The Politics of Scarcity (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1963), pp. 
13-19. 
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planning and the way it is formulated leaves the people in the dark about 
the schemes intended to benefit them. As the news of a program trickles 
down, the pyraveekars are usually the first to hear of it through political 
representatives or government officials. It is access to information that 
energizes the pyraveekar. Thus the centralized nature of decision making 
and the absence of an effective communication network account for the 
crucial role the pyraveekar has come to occupy in developmental activity. 

The institution of pyraveekar has its own well-established political link- 
ages to both the local power structure in the villages and the outside polit- 
ical framework. The politicians holding formal positions at all levels not 
only engage in pyravee themselves but also lend support to various individ- 
ual pyraveekars. Pyraveekars invoke their political linkages with legisla- 
tors and ministers for carrying on their pyravee. Consequently, they select 
those members of the target groups who are loyal to their political group 
and prevent others from getting the benefits.'* In this way pyraveekars 
help political leaders to enlarge and consolidate their area of influence in 
villages. The politicians contesting elections have come increasingly to 
lean on these pyraveekars at election time, and in the absence of organized 
local units of political parties, the pyraveekars have come to play the role 
of party cadres. 

The pyraveekar manages the local power structure with considerable 
tact and finesse. He maintains cordial relations with the local sarpanch, 
patwari (village officer), and landlords. He establishes effective rapport 
with the village officer because the latter controls the land records that are 
important in completing the legal formalities prescribed for drawing bene- 
fits from development programs. The linkages with the sarpanch and local 
landlords facilitate the pyraveekar’s task not only at the village level but 
also at higher levels. The network of relations among them is based on 
mutual advantage. The pyraveekar does not take up cases that hurt the 
interests of the “rulers” of the village. They, in turn, extend their helping 
hand to him and even exhort the villagers to seek his help; they also use 
their good offices at higher levels to expedite the disposal of the cases taken 
up by the pyraveekar. 

Thus the work a person does as a pyraveekar helps promote his political 
interests. In fact pyravee may be used to capture positions of power, and 
some pyraveekars have gone up the political ladder because of their profes- 
sion. In one instance, a pyraveekar belonging to the lower middle class 
was elected to the post of sarpanch, to the dismay of many in his village. 


14. Some of the villages that benefited least from the development schemes are the opposi- 
tion villages. See Ch. Balaramulu, Administration of Anti-Poverty Programmes—A Study of 
SFDA (Warangal: Kakatiya School of Public Administration, 1984), pp. 121-122. 
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In another village, a person who was considered a political nonentity but 
was engaged in pyravee became an upa-sarpanch. Thus, pyravee is the key 
that unlocks the doors of politics to those who wish to enter. 

An underdeveloped political system largely depends on its administra- 
tive structures for implementation of public policies. In India, this can be 
seen in the proliferation of administrative institutions in the post- 
independence period. While the quantitative expansion has been enor- 
mous, the working of the system has not improved qualitatively very 
much. Instead of replacing the pyraveekars, the administrative system has 
given a further fillip to that institution. In fact, it is the administrative 
system and its operational style that largely account for the survival and 
growth of the pyraveekar. 

Analysis of the bureaucratic structures in the Third World in general 
and in India in particular reveals that there is a strong propensity for the 
centralization of power and authority;!> most of the time decisions flow 
from above. The power centers are remote and inaccessible to the people 
at large. In contemporary India the nearest decision-making center for 
many purposes is the district headquarters, and the district is a very large 
unit with a wide area and large population. Some districts have a popula- 
tion of more than three million,!® with the villages scattered and in some 
cases located more than 250 km!’ from the headquarters. The problem of 
bringing the decision-making centers nearer the people has not been effec- 
tively tackled, even after the introduction of panchayati raj (local govern- 
ment) institutions. Although the Panchayat Samithi is located at an 
intermediate level between the village and the district, it is not endowed 
with any vital decision-making power; in fact, it mostly serves as a kind of 
post office.!8 The village panchayats (councils) are nearest to the people 
and accessible to them but have hardly any say in development pro- 
grams.'9 As a result, people have to trek long distances to receive the 
benefits extended by these programs. 


15. G. Ram Reddy, “Institutional and Organisational Arrangements for Decentralisation: 
The Rural Development Experience,” paper presented for the United Nations Inter-Regional 
Seminar on Decentralization for Development, Khartoum, Sudan, September 14-18, 1981. 

16. The districts of East Godavari, Krishna, and Guntur in Andhra Pradesh each have 
more than three million people. The population of East Godavari is as large as 3.7 million. 
See Census of India, 1981, Director of Census Operations, p. 9. 

17. In Khammam district the village of Krukal is 255 km by road from the district head- 
quarters. In Visakhapatnam district 532 villages are more than 200 km from the district 
headquarters. See Census of India, 1981, p. 9. 

18. G. Haragopal, Administrative Leadership and Rural Development (New Delhi: Light 
and Life Publishers, 1980) pp. 49-50. 

19. V. Sivalinga Prasad, Panchayats and Development (New Delhi: Light and Life Publish- 
ers, 1981), p. 210. 
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The development strategy in the postindependence era talked of decen- 
tralization of power, but it has, in effect, not strengthened the lower deci- 
sion-making levels. This makes clear that the existing structures are based 
on the colonial approach—that is, the attitude that the higher levels are 
honest and efficient and the lower levels are not trustworthy. It is a com- 
mon experience that whenever an argument for decentralization is put for- 
ward, the officers at the higher levels object to it on the ground that power 
would be abused. This colonial postulate continues to condition the ad- 
ministrative culture.?° All the debates on democratic decentralization have 
so far not produced a concrete idea about the system needed at the village 
level, the absence of which has resulted in widening the gap between the 
people and the governments, with the administrative machinery located 
outside the village virtually inaccessible to the ordinary person. Villagers 
have neither the time nor resources, much less skill, to go around to dis- 
tant offices to achieve their goals. Inevitably, this compels villagers to de- 
pend on the services of the pyraveekar in dealing with the governmental 
machinery. 

The problem of coordination is acute in rural development administra- 
tion. This is one of the results of inadequate integration, the absence of 
effective linkages, and the paucity of coordinating points in the administra- 
tive pyramid.2! For implementing the development programs, the support 
and cooperation of a number of agencies (agriculture, animal husbandry, 
fisheries, industries, revenue, registration, cooperatives, panchayati raj, 
and banks) is necessary. But the administrative culture is conflict-ridden, 
with, for example, conflicts occurring between the electricity department 
and banks, and between engineering departments and banks. For instance, 
the electricity department insists that a beneficiary possess an electric mo- 
tor in order to get a power connection while the bank requires the benefici- 
ary to have an electric motor to obtain a loan for a power connection.?2 
The revenue department refuses to furnish the documentary evidence for 
the sanctioning of loans to be advanced by the development agencies, the 


20. G. Ram Reddy, “Revenue Culture in Indian Administration,” Indian Journal of Polit- 
ical Science, 13, October-December 1981, pp. 1-13; G. Haragopal, “Regulatory Ws Devel- 
opment Departments: Conflict Between Two Administrative Sub-Cultures in Rural 
Development, Journal of Administration Overseas, 19:3, July 1980, pp. 175-182. 

21. G. Ram Reddy, “Institutional and Organisational Arrangements for Decentralisa- 
tion.” 

22. In a seminar organized by the Andhra Pradesh Administrative Reforms Committee, a 
high-level official said that a large number of electric motors were in the hands of small and 
marginal farmers who lacked the necessary power connections. 
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banks decline to provide information to the Panchayat Samithi,?? and the 
district development officers do not extend cooperation to the special agen- 
cies. These are familiar instances of noncooperation in development ad- 
ministration. In a situation of this kind, effective coordination becomes 
essential. But in the rural areas there is no institution other than the dis- 
trict collector with the necessary authority to secure cooperation among 
the various development agencies. At times, even the district’ collector 
finds it difficult to secure the cooperation of certein agencies, such as com- 
mercial banks that are not placed under his direct control.2* The crisis of 
coordination in rural development thus provides a fertile ground for the 
pyraveekar to operate. 

The inaccessible and parallel structures inevitably give rise to compli- 
cated procedures that are time-consuming and formality-centered. 
Although certain marginal changes can be noticed in the structural config- 
uration of the administration at the district level and below, substantial 
changes in the procedures have been few. This aspect of development ad- 
ministration has not been examined in detail, nor has any attempt has been 
made to change them. The procedural rigamarole accentuates the gap the 
colonial system created between the people and the development adminis- 
tration which is still filled by the pyraveekar, who is an expert in circum- 
venting the procedures. 

The attitudes of administrators are also determined by the structures in 
which they function.2> Their power consciousness is so strong that they 
tend to look down on the rural poor. A villager who personally ap- 
proaches an official is often treated in a casual and callous manner. It is a 
frequent complaint among poor villagers that administrators do not care 
about them, and some villagers even assert that the officers think “the poor 
are of no consequence.” In some instances officials openly advised villag- 
ers to approach a pyraveekar and not come to the official on their own.?6 


23. In one district a collector publicly denounced the attitudes of bankers, leading to criti- 
cism and counter-criticism. 

24. When a block development officer approached a bank for information about the loans 
given to his Samithi, the bank manager not only refused to furnish the information but even 
asked the BDO to get out of his office. In another instance in a district coordination commit- 
tee meeting the collector appealed to all the heads of departments to depute some of their 
block level functionaries to look after the work of the Smal! Farmers Development Agency, 
but no district officer was willing to do it. Everybody expressed his inability to spare an 
officer under one pretext or another. 

25. V. A. Pai Panandikar, ed., Development Administration in India (Madras: Macmillan 
of India, 1974), Introduction. 

26. In one case, when a group of ten villagers came to a Panchayat Samithi to find out the 
status of the loans they applied for, the BDO was terribly annoyed and started shouting at 
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In such a situation the villagers are left with no other option than to de- 
pend on the pyraveekar. 

The administrators who are inclined to deal with the people directly find 
themselves constrained by the unhelpful attitudes of their counterparts in 
other departments. In the absence of any effective mechanism to perform 
the job, even a well-intentioned officer has either to depend on the 
pyraveekar or to do pyravee on his own. The pyraveekar, who has contacts 
with all departments, provides the missing links, not only between the peo- 
ple and the administration but also between various governmental agencies 
in the implementation of development programs. In the administrative 
jungle he alone knows the way to reach the goal, and it is no wonder that 
the rural poor are dependent on him. 

The administrators also seek the help of the pyraveekar because cultural 
and communication gaps make it difficult for them to deal with rural cli- 
ents. These gaps range from the type of dress worn to the kind of language 
spoken, with many urbanized administrators feeling that the behavior of 
the villager is rustic and uncultured. In a situation of this kind the 
pyraveekars are quick to pick up some of the polished behavioral modes— 
in fact, they have perfected the art of pleasing the bureaucrats. Therefore, 
the gap between the administrator and the pyraveekar, both in terms of 
culture and communication, is less than that between the administrator 
and the rural masses, and the pyraveekar, by reducing the gap between 
himself and the bureaucrat, is in a position to accomplish his task. 


Impact on the Development Process 

While the institution of pyraveekar has come to play a dominant role in 
development programs, it has its own deleterious effects on the develop- 
ment process. The perversions of the institution stem from its highly pri- 
vate and personalized nature which provides a wide scope for playing on 
the whims and fancies of the individual pyraveekar. It is non-formal and 
extra-legal in character; hence its accountability to any individual or insti- 
tution is not ensured. Nor does it command the legality of formalized 
structures or the legitimacy of a well-organized political party. 

As a channel of communication, the pyraveekar quite often indulges in 
distorting information. In his eagerness to get the members of the target 
group to apply for schemes, he not only cajoles and coaxes them but en- 
tices them with incorrect information. Often the real purpose for which a 
loan is sanctioned is not correctly communicated to the villagers. In- 











them, remarking: “Why should all of you come to the Samithi, instead of sending one person 
for the information?” 
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stances of pyraveekars conniving with members of target groups in divert- 
ing a development scheme to a purpose other than that intended are not 
lacking.?” Large-scale diversion of the loan amount for different purposes 
can partly be traced to the pyraveekar’s pumping of distorted information 
into the village. It is also reported that an impression has been wrongly 
created among the rural poor that loans extended to them would be writ- 
ten off.28 Commenting on this phenomenon, one official said: “It is the 
pyraveekar who instigates the innocent poor people not to repay the loans 
telling them that they would be written off.” He added that “those who 
are not entangled with pyraveekars not only utilise the loan but pay back 
the amount properly.”29 The unimpressive recovery of the loan amounts 
in several parts of the country can be traced in part to this phenomenon. 

The institution of pyraveekar has a propensity to contaminate the al- 
ready unhealthy climate of rural administration. It is widely discussed in 
rural areas that nothing moves unless the palms of the officiais are greased, 
and that the “commission” the pyraveekar charges includes the share for 
various functionaries. The officials allege that the pyraveekars have be- 
come a major bottleneck in the entire development process, charging their 
clients exhorbitant rates under one pretext or another. A senior officer 
observed that “in most of the cases the pyraveekar subjected the poor to 
manipulative techniques and landed them in cobwebs of corruption.” It 
is not really known whether the officials’ “share” is actually given to them 
or has been pocketed by the pyraveekars. This situation contributes to the 
difficulty in identifying the points at which pilferages in rural development 
actually occur. 

The “commission” charged by the pyraveekar is not fixed, and thus its 
amount depends on the level of ignorance and the degree of gullibility of 
the clients. In one instance, a villager who had given Rs. 500 to the 
pyraveekar for a loan amount of Rs. 3000 felt that the pyraveekar charged 
a very reasonable amount as “commission.”’3! There are cases in which 
not only the entire subsidy amount has been swallowed as “commission” 
but inroads were also made into the loan component itself. Instances were 
noted in which some of the beneficiaries did not even know that loans had 


27, Ch. Balaramulu, Administration of Anti-Poverty Programmes, pp. 121-122. 

28. Quite a few beneficiaries are under the impression that the loans would be written off 
by Mrs. Gandhi. The rural poor say that “amma” (“mother”) sent the money from Delhi 
and she would never ask her children to return it. 

29. G. Haragopal, “Administration of Anti-Poverty Programmes in Rural Andhra 
Pradesh,” in T. N. Chaturvedi and Shanta Kohli Chandra, eds., Social Administration: De- 
velopment and Change (New Delhi: Indian Institute of Public Administration, 1980), p. 383. 

30. Ibid., p. 384. 

31. From the authors’ field notes. 
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been approved for them; in certain other cases it was found that electric 
motors, oil engines, buffaloes, or bullocks authorized for the poor were in 
the possession of either the pyraveekar or other influential village elite. 
The purpose of a subsidy is to provide capital support to poor farmers so 
that the scheme may become economically viable. But institutions like 
that of pyraveekar, coupled with several other agencies that indulge in pil- 
ferage, defeat its very purpose, and the capital that is meant to be pumped 
into the small-farm economy is being swallowed up. 

It should be obvious that the pyraveekar system has done considerable 
damage to the antipoverty programs launched by the State with the inten- 
tion of helping the poor to cross the poverty line. The pyraveekar is pro- 
pelled into action more by self-interest than by commitment to the poor. 
Instigated by the pyraveekar, many of the poor apply for loans for “needs” 
they do not feel. This renders them poorer.32_ While the pyraveekar with 
one hand applies pressure, pushes the files, lubricates the process, and ex- 
tracts the benefits from the system, with the other hand he passes on incor- 
rect information, misleads the target groups, and makes a private fortune. 
It is the negative and exploitative dimension of the institution that speaks 
against it and calls for its elimination through appropriate measures. 

Public policies are launched in most developing countries to remove 
poverty and reduce inequalities. Overall experience indicates that most of 
these policies have not made the impact intended. A critical analysis of 
development strategy reveals that the institutional network to carry out 
these policies suffers from a number of gaps, and it is into such a vacuum 
that traditional institutions such as pyraveekar move and acquire signifi- 
cance in the changing context. Increasing intervention of the State in the 
development process calls for effective linkages between the government 
and the people. While in developed countries there are institutional de- 
vices that facilitate two-way communication, in developing countries such 
as India, where people are largely unorganized, and have a low level of 
civic consciousness, there are agents like the pyraveekars who exploit the 
system into yielding favorable results. The pressures and counterpressures 
come to be applied on the system because of widespread scarcities and 
distributive bottlenecks. 

The institution of pyraveekar has its roots in the social and political 
system. The hierarchical and egocentric agrarian society with its kinship 
ties and primordial loyalties proves to be conducive to the survival and 
rapid growth of such institutions. In the political realm public representa- 
tives have come to use pyravee very widely to consolidate and strengthen 


32. G. Haragopal, “Administration of Anti-Poverty Programmes in Rural Andhra 
Pradesh,” p. 384. 
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their power base. In several cases pyravee has become a channel for 
recruiting new aspirants who want to enter the formal political system. 

The administrative structures on which public policy has come to rest 
provide a fertile ground for pyraveekars to flourish. In spite of a major 
shift in the emphasis and goals of government, these structures have not 
changed much since colonial days: their framework and operational style 
smack of the colonial legacy. Centralized planning, authoritarian behav- 
ioral patterns, inaccessible decision-making centers, unintegrated and 
poorly coordinated parallel departmental setups, predominantly non- 
cooperative attitudes, complicated and formality-centered procedures col- 
lectively render the bureaucracy ineffective with respect to developmental 
tasks. It is this administrative environment that helps the institution of 
pyraveekar thrive and set itself up as an importent factor in the develop- 
mental process. 

Although the institution of pyraveekar seeks to fill in the gaps created in 
development strategy, it has had a negative impact on the implementation 
of public policies, particularly in the case of public policies intended for the 
rural poor. The negative role stems from its being of a highly private and 
personalized nature. It introduces distortions in the development process, 
and, along with other vested interests, widens the leakages in the financial 
assistance programs meant for investment in the small-farm economy and 
for helping the disadvantaged sections of society. It is this deleterious role 
of the pyraveekar that hinders public policy in achieving its objective of 
bringing about social change. 

The foregoing discussion relates mainly to the implementation of anti- 
poverty programs and the role of the pyraveekar in them, but this has to be 
taken only as an illustration of the general phenomenon in rural areas. 
What applies to the administrative machinery in the field of antipoverty 
programs applies equally to the execution of most programs. This leads to 
the inescapable conclusion that without sound institutions, less compli- 
cated administrative procedures, and accessible and responsive decision- 
making centers, the gap between the administration and the people will 
remain, and will continue to be filled by the pyraveekar. 
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CAUSES OF CONFLICT 
Sri Lanka and Indian Ocean Strategy 





James Manor and Gerald Segal 





The recent violence in Sri Lanka is unlikely to arouse 
much interest among strategic studies sages. This is a pity, because a 
closer look at the causes of conflict and the reactions of great powers 
reveals important evidence about the nature of conflict in the third world 
and the perils of grandiose strategic theorizing. Sri Lanka, the island at 
the tip of India, sits astride the supposedly strategic naval routes of the 
Indian Ocean. Its naval base at Trincomalee is acknowledged to be the 
finest natural harbor in the Indian Ocean. 

In 1971 and more recently in 1983-84, the island endured serious un- 
rest. Yet outside powers have virtually no responsibility for the conflict, 
and have taken virtually no action in order to gain influence in such a 
“vital” strategic position. What does this benign neglect suggest about the 
origins of conflict in the third world and the strategy of the Indian Ocean? 

It was a Sri Lankan prime minister, Mrs. Bandaranaike, who proposed 
in October 1971 that the Indian Ocean be declared a zone of peace.! Her 
plan received widespread verbal support in the third world, in large part 
because the superpowers were reportedly focusing on the area as the new 
arena for confrontation. A new subsection of the strategic studies litera- 
ture developed to discuss the strategic significance of the Indian Ocean, 
most of which saw either an active or imminent superpower desire to ma- 
nipulate local events for global objectives.” 


James Manor is Visiting Professor in the Fairbank Center, Harvard 
University, Massachusetts, and Editor of the Journal of Commonwealth and Comparative 
Politics. Gerald Segal is a Lecturer, Department of Politics, University of Bristol, England. 
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1. For details, see Philip Towle, Naval Power in the Indian Ocean (Canberra: Australian 
National University, 1979). 

2. Some of the Indian Ocean literature includes Ferenc Vali, Politics of the Indian Ocean 
Region (New York: Free Press, 1976); Ashok Kapur, The Indian Ocean (New York: 
Praeger, 1983); Alvin Cottrell and R. M. Burrell, The Indian Ocean (New York: Praeger, 
1972); Larry Bowman and Ian Clark, eds., The Indian Ocean in Global Politics (Boulder, 
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Yet such Indian Ocean hypothesis-building has always rested on marshy 
ground. Almost all conflict in the area has domestic roots beyond the con- 
trol of outsiders, even though some of that conflict might be aggravated by 
outside powers. This is in fact the central theme of the analysis below. 
Also, the concept of a coherent Indian Ocean region in anything but geog- 
raphy has always been absurd. The region is united only in diversity. It 
shares a legacy of colonialism, but then not the same colonialism. In any 
case colonialism was endured by almost all third world stetes. Indian 
Ocean states certainly have no common cultural or linguistic tradition. 
The 36 littoral and 11 hinterland states range from the 700 million people 
of India to the 66,000 of the Seychelles; from the average per capita in- 
come of $24,000 of the United Arab Emirates to the $120 of Bangladesh.’ 

It is difficult to know why the Indian Ocean was ever conceived of as a 
distinct area worthy of study, rather than simply dealing with its more 
coherent constituent parts (Africa, the Middle Eas:, South Asia, Southeast 
Asia, and Australia). Perhaps it was because this is the only ocean region 
that has no great power littoral presence and thereby provided third world 
states with “an issue of their own.” Whatever the case, rationales were 
soon provided for the region’s importance. The rise of OPEC, the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. base at Diego Garcia, and the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan were all said to be signs of the centrality of the region. The 
annual passage of more than 30,000 ships through the region, including 
almost all of Japan’s vital oil supplies, was often cited. So was the poten- 
tial for basing Soviet, American, and Chinese SLBMs, not to mention the 
possible interdiction of opponents’ vital supply lines. As one analyst said, 
“It is almost prosaic in 1980 to reiterate the importance of the Indian 
Ocean region.”’4 

After the Indian Ocean was acknowledged as at least potentially impor- 
tant, the thoughts of strategists naturally turned to possible unrest that 
could provide for “strategic gains” by one side or the other. Serious insta- 
bility in the region has taken place in South Asia, mostly concerned with 
Indo-Pakistani relations. But there have also been two crises in Sri Lanka 
that provided textbook opportunities for outside powers to manipulate lo- 
cal difficulties for “gains” in global strategy. Control of Sri Lanka might 
have provided an excellent naval base, an enhanced ability to interdict en- 
emy communications, and a superb base for further expansion. Unfortu- 


Colorado: Westview Press, 1981); Dieter Braun, The Indien Ocean (London: C. Hurst, 
1983). Needless to say some of the authors are more than aware of the diversity of the region. 
3. Chandra Kumar, “The Indian Ocean: Arc of Crisis or Zone of Peace?” International 
Affairs, 60:2 (Spring 1984). Also Braun, Indian Ocean. 
4. Larry Bowman, “Introduction,” in Bowman and Clark, Indian Ocean, p. 1. 
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nately, it seems that the roots and conduct of Sri Lankan crises have next 
to nothing to do with great powers, although the dominant regional power, 
India, has been active. 


Sri Lankan Opportunity? 
The sources of conflict in Sri Lanka have never been simple. The two most 
important cases of unrest were very different, but both illustrate the essen- 
tially indigenous roots of conflict. The first case, in 1971, saw a left-wing 
insurrection against a left-of-center regime. In early 1970, a radical leftist 
organization called the Janata Vimukthi Peramuna (JVP), “People’s Lib- 
eration Front,” was preparing for armed resistance against what its leaders 
feared would be an attempt by the center-right United National Party gov- 
ernment to impose martial law.> The ruling party confounded their expec- 
tations, however. It called and duly lost a general election in May 1970 to 
a United Front, led by the center-left Sri Lanka Freedom Party of Mrs. 
Bandaranaike and containing the pro-Moscow Communist Party and the 
supposedly Trotskyist Lanka Sama Samaja Party. However, the JVP was 
not reassured. Its leaders held the radical credentials of the new govern- 
ment in contempt, a sentiment that was reinforced when the JVP suffered 
what it perceived to be severe repression by the new regime. This, together 
with the impatience of many of its members and the belief that a rapid 
seizure of power was both possible and necessary, impelled them to action. 

Accordingly, on April 5, 1971, a force of several thousand, mainly 
youthful, JVP insurgents attacked government installations across much of 
the island. For a few days they met with a good deal of success against 
poorly prepared government forces. Official (probably understated) figures 
claim that about 60 members of the police and armed forces were killed.® 
In time, however, the security forces, with supplies pouring in from vari- 
ous great and local powers, rolled back the rebellion. There followed sev- 
eral months of often vicious fighting in which several thousand insurgents 
were killed and over 14,000 were interned. 

The insurrection was the result of a number of developments, all of 
which were indigenous to the island. The young people who rose up in 
1971 were products of the reformist, welfare politics of the preceding fif- 
teen years—products both of its successes and its shortcomings. The elec- 
tion of 1956 had brought to power S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike’s Sri Lanka 


5. A. C. Alles, Insurgency—-1971 (Colombo: Colombo Apothecaries, 1976), p. 30. Also, 
Judgment of the Criminal Justice Commission (Insurgency) Inquiry No. 1 (Colombo: Depart- 
ment of Government Printing, 1976), p. 126. 

6. R. N. Kearney and Janice Jiggins, “The Ceylon Insurrection of 1971,” Journal of Com- 
monwealth and Comparative Politics, 8:1 (March 1975), pp. 40-64. 
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Freedom Party, which promised to break the dominance of high caste, 
westernized, upper middle-class elites over opportunities and resources. 
They institutionalized and extended the welfare state—subsidizing food, 
transport, and health care—that had been established by the paternalistic 
elites who had held power under the United National Party before 1956. 
Many ordinary people did indeed benefit.” But the rhetoric of the reform- 
ists generated expectations that could not be met by an econcmy that was 
stagnating and overly reliant on fickle world prices for primery products. 
This led to exasperation that was acutely felt by the large pool of edu- 
cated—yet, as many came to realize, poorly educated—unemployed.® 

The employment prospects of these young people had been damaged by 
another reform, which ironically had been instituted with egalitarian in- 
tent. This was the decision in 1956 to give great emphasis to the indige- 
nous language of the majority Sinhala, making it difficult if not impossible 
for students to learn English and erecting an insurmountatle barrier to 
employment in the more attractive sections of the urban private sector. 
This naturally intensified their sense of alienation from and their hostility 
to the English-speaking elite, which included even the social democrats 
and Marxists in Mrs. Bandaranaike’s government after 1970 (che most left- 
leaning administration in the island’s history). 

Two other factors helped crystallize this discontent. The first was the 
acute sense of deprivation among certain castes and the second was the 
way in which the political system was structured. Despite the fact that 
people from some nonelite castes had made gains after 1956, two particu- 
larly depressed and numerically powerful Sinhalese castes feiled to share 
adequately in this general advance. These were the Vahumpuras of the 
low country and the Batgamas of the Kandyan highland at the center of 
the island.° It is also true that a substantial portion of the insurgent lead- 
ership came from the more exalted Karava caste, which had been challeng- 
ing the predominance of the Govigamas in the political system for many 
decades. !© 


7. See, for example, World Bank Development Report 1983 (New York: World Bank, 
1983), pp. 192-193, 196-197. 

8. Gananath Obeyesekere, “Some Comments on the Social Backgrounds of the April 1971 
Insurgency in Sri Lanka (Ceylon),” Journal of Asian Studies, 33:3, (May 1974), pp. 376-383. 
Also Kearney and Jiggins, “The Ceylon Insurrection,” pp. 45-48. 

9. Obeyesekere, “Some Comments,” pp. 370-373, and Janice Jiggins, Caste and Family in 
the Politics of the Sinhalese, 1947-1976 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), ch. 
7. 

10. Michael Roberts, Caste and Conflict and Elite Formation (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982). Also Bryce Ryan, Caste in Modern Ceylon (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1953). 
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The other problem was that although Sri Lanka had an open, represen- 
tative political system based on universal suffrage as far back as 1931, 
power was still grossly overcentralized. No representative institutions ex- 
isted at any intermediate level between parliament in Colombo and the 
local level. At the local level, only urban areas had elected councils of any 
importance and even these were seriously underdeveloped. Regional and 
local units of these parties had little substance and influence over the tiny 
elites, who were drawn, to an extraordinary extent, from a single ; atrician 
family in each of the parties. The people of Sri Lanka, especially rural 
dwellers who made up a large majority of voters and a sizable proportion 
of the insurgents of 1971, were without even the most minimal opportuni- 
ties to participate in politics other than on general election day every five 
years.!1 Mrs. Bandaranaike was substantially correct when she described 
the insurgency as “entirely an indigenous affair.” 12 

The leader of the JVP had spent three and a half years studying 
medicine and politics at the Lumumba University in Moscow, resulting in 
disillusionment with the Soviet system and enthusiasm for the Maoist way. 
The Soviet Union then denied him permission to return to the university 
from Colombo in 1964. 

Leaders of the JVP had certainly attempted to obtain material from 
abroad, but without success. Between November 1970 and February 1971, 
an emissary loosely connected to the organization traveled to Belgium, 
Britain, and South Yeman seeking small arms. In South Yemen he re- 
ceived a sympathetic hearing but was told that they were unable to supply 
arms although they were prepared to transport arms that others might 
supply. But since no other potential suppliers were apparently contacted, 
this came to nothing. 

On April 17, 1971, after the outbreak of the revolt, the North Korean 
Embassy in Colombo, which had been opened only a few months before, 
was closed. The ambassador and his staff were expelled, but diplomatic 
ties were not severed. The official reason for this action was that the em- 
bassy had indulged in “‘overenthusiastic and indiscreet propaganda which 
had not been curbed despite a Government caution.” The propaganda in 
question was supposedly the full-page advertisements on the thoughts of 
Kim Ii Sung and literature on guerrilla warfare. There may well have been 
more to the North Korean involvement than vacuous propaganda, but it 
was never anything more than minuscule. 


11. The argument is more fully developed in J. Manor, “The Failure of Political Integra- 
tion in Sri Lanka,” Journal of Commonwealth and Comparative Politics, 7:1 (March 1979), 
pp. 21-46. 

12. Quoted in Alles, Insurgency, p. 84. For details below, see pp. 75-83. 
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It is also true that two JVP leaders sought to meet the Chinese ambassa- 
dor before the revolt, but managed only to see a secretary whom they in- 
formed of their preparations for armed struggle. The secretary told them 
that the embassy did not interfere with the island’s internal politics and he 
refused to promise to convey a letter from the JVP to Chairman Mao. The 
leader of the JVP later asked an aide to send a letter to Mao through the 
post, but in true comic-opera form, he never got around to it. A letter to 
Castro seeking to establish ties went unanswered. In the initial phase of 
the insurgency, a Chinese ship carrying small arms to Tanzania entered 
Colombo harbor. Its cargo was freely identified to the authorities and the 
Sri Lankan government sought to persuade the Chinese and Tanzanians to 
release part of it for use in their conflict with the rebels. This was not 
permitted (see more details on China below). 

The absence of support from external sources was evident in the crude 
weapons and equipment used by the insurgents. The main reason that 
they enjoyed considerable initial success was the extraordinarily poor state 
of the government’s sparse security forces. In the intervening years, that 
situation changed dramatically. But those changes, as with the roots of 
unrest, were entirely indigenous. In the view of Mrs. Bandaranaike, “there 
was no question of any outside support or influence.” 13 

The second, and very difficult episode in Sri Lenka’s recent history was 
the severe spell of communal rioting in late July and early August 1983. 
The spark was an ambush of an army patrol by Tamil guerrillas in the 
predominantly Tamil northern province on July 23, 1983. Thirteen 
soldiers, all members of the Sinhalese majority (71% of the population), 
were killed in the encounter. The next day, a two-week spate of violence 
began, consisting almost entirely of Sinhalese attacks on the Tamil minor- 
ity (22% of the population) and on expatriate Indians. By the time it 
ended, well in excess of the official estimate of 400 deaths had occurred. 
At least 135,000 Tamils living in Sinhalese areas had fled to refugee camps 
and many thousands more were in hiding elsewhere. At least 70 factories 
in the Colombo area, most of them owned by Tamils or Indians, were 
destroyed and in many areas 70% to 90% of Tamil shops and homes were 
looted and burned. 

This was not the first time that Sinhalese had rioted against Tamils. 
There was a mild outbreak in 1956, severe attacks in 1958 and 1977, and 
more modest occurrences in 1981. But 1983 was the worst of these events, 
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marked by more systematic and savage assaults, some of which were sup- 
ported by elements within the government.!* 

The causes of the 1983 events were, like the JVP uprising of 1971, 
wholly indigenous. However, unlike 1971, 1983 saw communal violence 
that would naturally be of interest to the Tamils in neighboring India. 
Most of Sri Lanka’s Sinhalese majority see themselves not just as a linguis- 
tic group, but as a separate “race,” set apart from the Dravidian peoples of 
southern India and the Tamils on their own island. They hold to this 
belief despite massive evidence to the contrary. For example, it is clear 
that at least three major castes in Sinhalese society were immigrants from 
southern India who adopted the Sinhala language and thereby became 
members of the “race.” 

This “race” claims to have a sacred mission. It is widely believed that 
the Buddha selected Sri Lanka as a dhamma dipa (“an island of the 
dharma, or doctrine”), which was to stand as a citadel of pure Buddhism. 
The Sinhalese “race” is claimed to have been charged by the Buddha with 
fulfilling this imperative. Despite the Buddha’s message of peace, many 
Sinhalese (particularly since the 1930s and especially since the mid-1950s) 
have tended to regard this as a call to violence to protect the “race,” the 
island, and the doctrine from the supposedly polluting presence of 
predominantly Hindu Tamils.!> 

Sinhalese tend to regard Indians in general and Tamils in particular as 
both inferior and dangerously resourceful. Most Indians with whom 
Sinhalese have come into contact have been low-caste laborers. This has 
bred the notion that Indians are rather low-brow types.16 Yet despite this 
scorn for Indians and Tamils, Sinhalese also tend to fear their capacity for 
hard work and rather devious intelligence. The substantial achievements 
of Sri Lanka’s Tamils in business and the professions have caused anxiety 
and resentment among many Sinhalese. 

These Sinhalese (mis)perceptions have contributed to all of the outbursts 
of anti-Tamil rioting since 1956. The appalling events of 1983 also had 
more immediate causes that must be briefly noted. The most obvious of 


14. James Manor, “Sri Lanka: Explaining the Disaster,” World Today (November 1983), 
pp. 450-459. 

15, R. A. L, H. Gunawardena, “The People of the Lion,” Sri Lanka Journal of the Hu- 
manities, vols. 1-2, 1979; Michael Roberts, “Foundations of Sinhala and Tamil Nationalisms 
and Some Implications,” Ceylon Studies Seminar Occasional Papers (Peradeniya: University 
of Peradeniya, 1973), pp. 1-5. Also Robert Kearney, Communalism and Language in the 
Politics of Ceylon (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1967). 

16. Sinhalese views of Tamils are discussed more fully in James Manor, Utopia and the 
Main Chance: Bandaranaike and Ceylon (forthcoming), chs. 3, 4. See also, James Manor, 
ed., Sri Lanka in Change and Crisis (London: Croom Helm, 1984). 
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these was the campaign of violence by Tamil separatist guerrillas since the 
mid-1970s. Their emergence was largely a reaction against the policies of 
Mrs. Bandaranaike’s government after 1972. She curtailed educational 
and other opportunities for Tamils and placed ill-disciplined and over- 
whelmingly Sinhalese security forces in the Tamil majority areas. Tamils 
came to regard them as a hostile and alien army of occupation. After the 
government of J. R. Jayewardene came to power in 1977, the situation 
worsened as violence from Tamil extremists and riotous behavior by 
Sinhalese soldiers polarized positions. 

The Jayewardene government also introduced radical changes in eco- 
nomic policy, abandoning the extensive state controls of previous govern- 
ments in favor of a free market strategy. This produced a marked 
acceleration in economic growth and many did extremely well. But soar- 
ing inflation and the sharp reduction in government subsidies also brought 
severe hardship to many, particularly the salaried middle class and urban 
laborers. The new economic policies also caused serious disruption of the 
traditional urban status hierarchies in what is arguably the most intensely 
status-conscious society on earth. Families that had made great sacrifices 
to provide their children with the education they needed to obtain secure, 
high status employment in government service suddenly found that poorly 
educated people in the private sector (most visibly in tourism) were doing 
far better.!7 

The Jayewardene government also included, in very prominent posi- 
tions, Sinhalese chauvinists who carried their anti-Tamil efforts to danger- 
ous extremes. These leaders turned the ruling party’s trade union, which 
very large numbers of workers were enticed or often compelled to join 
after 1977, into something akin to a private army. This union engaged in 
widespread violence and intimidation against opposition parties and civil 
liberties groups, particularly during the referendum in late 1982 on the 
proposal to prolong the life of the sitting Parliament by six years without a 
general election. These and other illegalities cast grave doubts on the pro- 
Jayewardene referendum result. The use of violence by the union surfaced 
once again during the anti-Tamil riots of 1983.18 

It may seem curious that an element within the ruling party engaged in 
communal violence that embarrassed and destabilized the very govern- 


17. Gananath Obeyeskere, “Social Change and the Deities,” Man, vol. 12, 1977, pp. 
377-396. 

18. These conclusions are based on interviews with numerous eyewitnesses including a 
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the Hindu (Madras), July 30, 1983. See also Economist (London), August 20-26, 1983, and 
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ment of which it was a part. However, in 1983 this Sinhalese extremist 
faction found itself to be a minority within the government and at a con- 
siderable disadvantage in relation to more moderate groups (led by Prime 
Minister R. Premadasa who, in Sri Lanka’s Gaullist system, seemed the 
likeliest successor to 76-year-old President Jayewardene). If they could 
provoke serious anti-Tamil violence that would polarize communal rela- 
tions further and discredit moderation in the eyes of many Sinhalese, they 
would undermine their factional rivals within the government. They 
therefore organized the systematic destruction of many Tamil homes and 
businesses, including firms belonging to Tamil financial supporters of the 
prime minister.!9 In the process, they succeeded in strengthening their 
own position within the ruling party and forcing the prime minister, other 
cabinet members, and President Jayewardene himself to adopt more un- 
compromisingly pro-Sinhalese positions. 

Since the riots, the Sinhalese chauvinists have also used their new-found 
leverage to thwart attempts to negotiate accommodation with the Tamils, 
so that the situation has remained perilously polarized.2° At this writing a 
ceasefire is in effect and negotiations are delicately poised, but on past form 
there must be serious doubt that the Sri Lankan government can fulfill any 
agreement, given the proven capacity of chauvinists within their ranks to 
thwart implementation. Tamils continue to be profoundly alienated, 
partly because only inadequate concessions have been offered to them and 
partly as a result of murderous attacks by the security forces on unarmed 
Tamil citizens after a guerrilla attack in March 1984.2! The possibility of 
further Sinhalese rioting against Tamils cannot be ruled out, given the 
widespread belief among many ordinary Sinhalese that Tamils were re- 
sponsible for much of the violence in 1983 and that many, perhaps most, 
of the victims during the riots were Sinhalese.?2 

During the violence of 1983 President Jayewardene also covertly ex- 
plored the possibility of military aid from various states including Paki- 
stan, Bangladesh, Malaysia, and Britain. Why? First, Jayewardene feared 
an Indian invasion and wanted foreign troops to help defend Sri Lanka. 


19. Priya Samarakone, “The Conduct of the Referendum,” and Gananath Obeyesekere, 
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(It is true that the president also invited India to send military assistance, 
but this occurred several days after the other requests and efter news of 
them had been leaked so as to ease Indian suspicions [see below].) The 
second, and probably more important, reason given is that Jayewardene 
feared that elements within his own armed forces might turr on him and 
that foreign troops might help him defend against this domestic threat. 

Both of these reasons have some validity, but the second seems more 
important. Jayewardene was certainly very worried about an Indian inva- 
sion.?3 But during the first few days of the violence, when the enquiries 
about foreign assistance were “leaked,” he was far more aaxious about 
certain units of the armed forces who were led by disaffected middle- 
ranking officers and who were patently out of control. In several cases, 
they actually led or abetted the anti-Tamil rioters whom they were sup- 
posed to be restraining. Reports that some units had hostile intentions 
toward the president caused him to surround his residence with an ar- 
mored unit for several days. In other words, the main reason for the calls 
for foreign assistance was domestic in origin. 


Indian Policy 

India is undoubtedly the outside power with the greatest role to play in Sri 
Lankan events. In fact, the very basis of Sri Lanka’s most pressing prob- 
lem, the existence of a Tamil minority, is the legacy of close historical ties 
to southern India. In precolonial Ceylon, there were occasions when In- 
dian rule did encompass northern Ceylon. Although the British colonial 
government assured that Sri Lanka was not swallowed up br India, many 
Tamils on both sides of the narrow Palk Straits preferred to emphasize the 
cultural ties that unite India’s southern state of Tamil Nadu with the 
northern and eastern portions of Sri Lanka.*+ 

Sri Lankan governments have been consistently wary of what they see as 
their northern neighbor’s chauvinistic inclinations. The seizure of Goa, 
dismemberment of Pakistan, and continuing border disputes with China 
have been uppermost in the minds of most Sinhalese leaders when they 
consider calls from Tamil Nadu for protection cf their Tamil brethren on 
the island.?5 


23. This is based on interviews with two high Sri Lankaa officials and two distinguished 
journalists who were present. See also Meyer, “Seeking the Roots,” and further background 
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India’s central government is, however, extremely reluctant to intrude 
into Sri Lanka since support for separatists there would lend legitimacy to 
separatists within India who are anathema to the New Delhi authorities. 
Delhi’s leaders recognize that the seizure of Sri Lanka would leave them to 
contend with a volatile Sinhalese majority who would only add to India’s 
already long string of secessionist movements. In addition, policy makers 
in Delhi know that there is intense popular concern about the plight of Sri 
Lankan Tamils only in Tamil Nadu. It is not a burning issue in the other 
three southern Indian states. Therefore an invasion of Sri Lanka would 
not command the kind of enthusiasm across India—especially in north- 
central India where most of the votes are—in the way that an encounter 
with Pakistan would. The recent influx into India of Tamil refugees from 
Sri Lanka and the acute anxiety in Tamil Nadu make it impossible to ig- 
nore the wretched state of Sri Lanka’s Tamils entirely. But it would re- 
quire a major surge of refugees and a massive and prolonged renewal of the 
grotesque violence of 1983—eventualities that cannot be ruled out—to 
trigger an invasion by India. 

Indian would find it difficult to ignore severe unrest of that kind on its 
doorstep, and it no doubt likes to think of Sri Lanka as part of its sphere of 
influence. But as the official leader of the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) 
it would find the invasion of a neighbor and a fellow member of NAM to 
be highly embarrassing. While it is true that India’s defense policy is over- 
whelmingly geared to the twin northern problems of Pakistan and China, 
it would need little military punch to seize control of the virtually defense- 
less island.2® Although not all Indian governments have adopted the same 
foreign policy (with the sympathy for the Soviet Union during Indira Gan- 
dhi’s first term giving way to Janata’s sympathy for the West, and then 
back again with Gandhi’s return), they have all pursued a fairly active 
foreign policy. Certainly none were willing to abandon Delhi’s leading 
role in Indian Ocean politics. 

India’s relatively restrained approach to Sri Lankan politics is evident in 
different ways in both the 1971 and 1983 crises. In 1971 India publicly 
supported the Colombo government, even to the point of providing mili- 
tary aid and frigate patrols to prevent arms smuggling to the rebels.2” This 
was despite Mrs. Bandaranaike’s clear “tilt” to Pakistan in the Bangladesh 


26. Serious development of Sri Lanka’s armed forces only began after 1971. However, it 
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crisis that was brewing at that time.?® Indian leaders remained in close 
touch with their Sri Lankan counterparts, but essentially did not meddle. 
The main reason for India’s fraternal action was that the Sri Lankan upris- 
ing was not communal. Less than one percent of the insurgents of 1971 
were Tamils. Had the rebels been primarily Tamils, India’s calculation 
may well have been different. 

The 1983 riots illustrated just how different India’s reaction could be. 
Mrs. Gandhi took much more interest in 1983 than in 1971 for two rea- 
sons.29 First, in 1983 the Tamils, who were attacked, included not only 
those whose families had migrated from India centuries before, but also 
Indian Tamil laborers and merchants. Second, popular fury in Tamil 
Nadu at the vicious attacks on Tamils in Sri Lanka forced Mrs. Gandhi to 
show more concern in order to maintain her relatively good working rela- 
tionship with the ruling regional party in the state. Since it is the only 
regional party of substance with which she had any hope of an electoral 
alliance in 1984, she had to be seen to be actively concerned. 

During and after the 1983 violence, Tamil resistance fighters were re- 
portedly being trained in Tamil Nadu by ex-Indian army officers working 
as free-lance advisers.2° This time, any patroling of the Palk Straits had to 
be done by the Sri Lankans, for the Indian government did not feel able to 
support Colombo to such an extent. Subsequent events suggest that this 
ambiguity in Indian policy is likely to endure as regional unrest in the 
Punjab and Kashmir intensify, and instability in Sri Lanka continues. 

Similar ambiguity is evident in India’s reaction to the 1971 plan for an 
Indian Ocean zone of peace. Although India ostensibly supports the con- 
cept, it chose to do so only after it managed to have the original proposal 
so softened that it lost whatever chalky teeth it had. A Sri Lankan diplo- 
mat instrumental in satisfying India’s demands said, “We watered down 
(the resolution) and I am afraid that we watered it down so much that it 
has become as formless as water.”?! What is more, India focused the pro- 
posal to deal only with threats from outside powers, and not on regional 
ones, like India. India itself has also benefited by great power intervention 
in the area, most notably in 1971 when Soviet deterrence of the United 
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States and China allowed India’s regional military dominance to create 
Bangladesh out of Pakistan. 

In sum, although the domestic unrest of Sri Lanka is determined from 
inside the state, if there is an active outsider, it is the regional power of 
India. Delhi has been careful to avoid direct intervention, but influential 
domestic elements continue to push for more intervention and less caution. 


United States Policy 

Sri Lanka is the most distant country from the United States, and Wash- 
ington has no significant trade relations that pass through the central In- 
dian Ocean.3? Nevertheless, this has not prevented some from perceiving 
important strategic rationales for American involvement in the area. 

First, while the United States has no major economic interest in the 
area, it does have a real interest in freedom of navigation on the high seas. 
This principle takes on reality when we consider the impact on Japan and 
the western alliance if Tokyo’s oil lifeline through the Indian Ocean should 
be severed.3 

Second, some have suggested a series of military rationales for American 
interest in the area. Although there is little reason for the United States to 
sail across the Indian Ocean to support its fleet (unlike the Soviet Union), 
the Americans have developed important naval facilities in the area in the 
past 10 to 15 years. The establishment of the base at Diego Garcia was the 
result of several motives, but it took on added importance after the 1979 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and growing concern about the “arc of cri- 
sis.”34 

American strategists became concerned at the lack of bases for troops in 
times of crisis. The establishment of the Rapid Deployment Force (RDF) 
and the expansion of facilities at Diego Garcia was meant to fill that gap. 
But it is difficult to suggest that the RDF poses any significant threat to 
Indian Ocean littoral states since it is designed largely to deter Soviet ac- 
tions. If it poses any threat to littoral states, it is only in the Gulf, and 
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even in that case there are serious doubts about how effective the force 
might be.?5 

Although some local states may be concerned about the nature of the 
superpower buildup in the Indian Ocean area, they ignore the fact that 
most of the increase is directed at the superpower opponent. This is espe- 
cially evident in the naval dimension. American expansion of naval forces 
was not in response to any specific littoral crisis or the desire to establish a 
presence in order to pressure local states. Rather it merely filled the gap 
following the retreat of British power (expelled f-om Sri Lanka in 1958) 
and the handing over of basic responsibility for Diego Garcia. It is diffi- 
cult to see any serious intrinsic rationale for a large American naval pres- 
ence in the Indian Ocean. The hypothesis about the value of American 
SLBM deployments in the area has already been hotly debated, and largely 
discarded.3® Although Trident submarines have a greater ability to stay at © 
sea for prolonged missions, their longer range still makes it safer and easier 
to deploy them closer to home. 

The United States’ specific view of Sri Lanka has generally been distant. 
This was especially true under the more “independent” Bandaranaike re- 
gimes. Although S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike had called for Sri Lanka to 
become the “Switzerland of Asia,” this was not a call for closer relations 
with the West. In any case the United States could see little reason to get 
involved in Sri Lankan affairs and directly support the regime. Certainly 
there was little United States economic aid and trade. 

Some military assistance was provided in 1971, and further spares for 
the helicopters were sold later in the 1970s.37 But the United States re- 
mained unconcerned about events in Sri Lanka in 1971, and reports that 
Washington sought to obtain basing rights at Trincomalee were firmly de- 
nied.38 

The stories about basing rights at Trincomalee have been rife ever since 
the British expulsion. Until recently Sri Lanka has bent over backward to 
refute any allegation that any foreign power would obtain access. India’s 
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deep concern about a major foreign base on its doorstep was undoubtedly 
the primary reason for Sri Lankan caution. But there are now signs that 
Sri Lanka’s neutrality may be changing under the pressure of domestic 
unrest. 

As a result of the continuing unrest in 1983-84, the Jayewardene gov- 
ernment has been openly seeking support to quell Tamil terrorism. In a 
major policy change in May 1984, the Sri Lankan government granted a 
lease on the oil storage complex at Trincomalee to a Bermuda-based com- 
pany under the direction of an American representative. However, by 
1985 the leasing agreement apparently collapsed. Apart from the strategic 
importance of Trincomalee, the port can serve as an important refueling 
depot for the American navy. United States naval vessels have already 
been paying increased numbers of “goodwill” calls at Trincomalee in 
1983-84. In addition, Israeli counter-terror experts have now been 
brought in to train Sri Lankan security forces. Mrs. Bandaranaike sus- 
pended diplomatic relations with Israel in 1970. 

Clearly the change in Sri Lanka’s policy, as covert as it may be, is the 
result of domestic pressures. President Jayewardene was intensely anxious 
about the possibility of an invasion during the violence of 1983, even 
though this option was never seriously considered in Delhi. Some sort of 
great power protection may then be required. As the president said, “I 
don’t know if we want the Americans to get out of the Indian Ocean. If 
there is a change in India and there is some threat to Ceylon we might 
need Diego Garcia.” It seems fairly clear that the roots of unrest in the 
area are related to domestic Sri Lankan politics. If there is a danger of 
outside intervention then it is from India rather than the superpowers. To 
the extent that the United States has an active role to play, it is at the 
request of local states, which therefore may make it possible to take some 
advantage of local unrest. Even so, it is by no means clear that if faced 
with a Sri Lankan call for support, Washington would risk deeply upset- 
ting the most important regional state, India. 


Soviet Policy 
The parallels between Soviet and American policy in the Indian Ocean are 
remarkable. Of course both support different states, but both share com- 
mon types of desires. Preeminently, both want to see international ship- 
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ping lanes kept open. Freedom of access in the Soviet case is not related to 
oil supplies or trade relations, but rather to ensuring that it can reinforce 
its fleets in either the Atlantic or the Pacific.42 The Indian Ocean is poten- 
tially to the Soviet Union what the Panama Canel has been to the United 
States. Although it is difficult to interdict shipping inside the vast Indian 
Ocean, the entry and exit passages provide useful choke points. However, 
because this vulnerability applies as much to Japanese oil supplies as to 
Soviet fleet reinforcements, both superpowers have an interest in keeping 
the choke points open. The circumstances are similar to those that led 
both superpowers to undertake separate but parallel efforts to clear mines 
from the Gulf of Suez in 1984. 

Both superpowers also share an interest in supporting friends in the In- 
dian Ocean region. In the Soviet case, the key ally is of course India. The 
increased Soviet concern with the Indian Ocean in the late 1960s was part 
of a broader expansion of naval policy, but the Indian Ocean took on spe- 
cial importance with the Indo-Pakistani war of 1971 and what appeared to 
be Moscow’s effective deterrence of American and Chinese threats to In- 
dia.#? But Soviet and American policies have been ambivalent about the 
extent to which they are willing to get involved in the area. The coup in 
Bangladesh that removed the regime favorable to the Soviet Union, India’s 
entry into the nuclear club, and the loss of a base in Somalia, all reinforced 
the view that local politics could not be controlled. Unlike the Americans, 
the Soviet Union has no permanent bases in the Indian Ocean, although its 
new bases in Vietnam and Kampuchea and influence in the Seychelles do 
help reinforce the Soviet fleet. 

Thus, while both superpowers may share types of interests in the region, 
their specific policy is largely shaped by reaction to local events. This pat- 
tern is evident in Soviet reaction to Sri Lankan unrest. In 1971, the Soviet 
Union sent more sophisticated military supplies than any other state, in- 
cluding five MiG 17s and some 60 technicians, to help suppress the left- 
wing uprising. Unfortunately for the Sri Lankan regime and the Soviet 
Union, the military equipment was too sophisticated and had to be ex- 
changed for something more suitable.44 Apart from its comic dimension, 
these events suggest a remarkable lack of sophistication in Soviet policy 
beyond the desire to do almost anything to curry favor with the regime. It 
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also points to the primarily symbolic nature of military aid as a political 
rather than military instrument of policy. 

The impotence of Soviet policy is also shown by events in the past dec- 
ade. Sri Lanka expelled two Soviet trade unionists in 1977 for alleged in- 
terference in communal clashes. Colombo condemned the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan, refused to recognize the Heng Samrin regime, but did at- 
tend the Moscow Olympics. In the 1983 unrest in Sri Lanka, President 
Jayewardene spoke ominously and untruthfully of local Marxist groups’ 
responsibility for fomenting unrest. He then used the opportunity to ban 
three Sri Lankan Marxist parties that were clearly not involved in the vio- 
lence, including the pro-Moscow Communist Party. However, only the 
pro-Moscow Party has since been legalized again. Soviet commentaries 
were remarkably restrained, blaming the violence on anti-Soviet elements 
and reactionary forces who wanted to harm Soviet relations with the third 
world.*5 According to the Soviet views, American machinations were seen 
behind every setback, as part of Washington’s desire to obtain basing 
rights at Trincomalee and in support of the RDF. But unlike 1971, the 
Soviet Union was not involved in propping up the Sri Lankan regime. 
Moscow’s ambivalent attitude was epitomized by the act of bestowing the 
Order of Friendship in April 1984 on K. P. Silva, the leader of the briefly 
banned pro-Moscow Communist Party.4¢ 

The evolution to a less-involved Soviet policy was apparently part of a 
general reassessment of Indian Ocean strategy. By the mid-1970s it had 
become clear to Moscow that its desire to create a cordon of states linked 
in a collective security scheme in opposition to China and the United 
States had failed.47 The evolving Soviet policy began to express more in- 
terest in the zone of peace concept, especially as the United States took a 
more hostile attitude to the scheme in the 1980s. 

However, the zone of peace was never very attractive to Moscow. As 
one Soviet commentator put it in 1983, “[the zone of peace’s] practical 
effectiveness was of course limited. To proclaim one or another area a 
peace zone by no means makes it a peace zone in practice.”48 In the end, 
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the Soviet Union knew that it lacked any serious ability to influence events 
in the region. It was aware that its invasion of Afghanistan had created a 
hostile environment in the Indian Ocean and at best the zone of peace 
option provided some hope of wooing local states. 

This is not to suggest any special Soviet confiderce in manipulating local 
conflict. Certainly in the past decades, trends in the Indian Ocean were 
not favorable to Soviet policy. But Moscow’s major concern was with the 
relative superpower balance, and here it could remain confident that it had 
lost no ground. The original fears of a more activ American naval policy 
in the Indian Ocean were largely proven empty. While the United States 
retained the military advantage in the region, it was not one that could be 
translated into political success. Gains and losses in the superpower polit- 
ical contest were determined by local actors. 


Chinese Policy 
Chinese involvement in the politics of the Indian Ocean is relatively recent. 
Despite some links in the fifteenth century, China’s limited naval tradition 
has meant that it has had little impact on the Indian Ocean. Yet China 
has certainly had an interest in Indian Ocean politics, even if it could not 
translate words into action. 

This interest is based primarily on two sets of issues. First, China bor- 
ders on both India and Pakistan, and has been a crucial actor in the great 
power politics of Indo-Pakistani relations. China’s relationship with Paki- 
stan has evolved into one of Beijing’s closest alliances, and one that has 
been reinforced by the Soviet invasion of Afgharistan.*9 

On the other hand, India fought a war with China in 1962 and continues 
to disagree about their Himalayan frontier. China therefore remains 
acutely concerned about India’s foreign policy and especially its close rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Sino-Indian competition is in part a function 
of Sino-Soviet competition and the need to break the Soviet strategy of the 
containment of China. 

Second, China is interested in the Indian Ocean if only because it is an 
arena of superpower confrontation. As part of Beijing’s strategic world 
view that sees its own security as fundamentally affected by the policies of 
the superpowers, China cannot afford to ignore Moscow-Washington rela- 
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tions, especially in Asia.5° Thus after having emerged from the radicalism 
of the 1970s, China’s foreign policy embraced the notion of an Indian 
Ocean zone of peace as a useful way of containing superpower influence. 
Although it is plain that the zone of peace concept had many advocates for 
many different reasons, the Chinese perspective was most in keeping with 
those of the smaller local states. It was based on the desire to see all exter- 
nal influence kept out of the area, a policy especially useful for a weak 
China facing stronger superpowers with longer naval reaches. 

The evolution of Chinese policy is evident in its reactions to the Sri 
Lankan crises of 1971 and 1983. The 1971 events took place against the 
background of serious foreign policy disputes in China between radical 
supporters of revolution, and more moderate supporters of state-to-state 
relations and more stable international relations.5! It seems that both 
these strands were present in China’s policy toward Sri Lanka in 1971. 
Although China did not foment the violence in Sri Lanka, it is possible 
that it was active in supporting some North Korean complicity.°? The 
presence of a Chinese ship carrying arms off the Sri Lankan coast, as well 
as the arrest of the leader of the pro-China Sri Lankan Communist Party, 
suggest at most a minor and second-hand Chinese role. 

The opposite side of Chinese policy was represented by China serving as 
Sri Lanka’s second largest trading partner. More significantly, a full 
month after order was restored in Sri Lanka in 1971, Premier Zhou Enlai 
offered his support for Mrs. Bandaranaike in putting down “ultra leftists” 
and “right opportunist” Marxist rebels.*3 China then provided five patrol 
boats to the Sri Lankan government, making Sri Lanka the only state to 
have received military aid simultaneously from both superpowers, plus In- 
dia, Britain, and China. The triumph of the moderate Zhou Enlai line in 
foreign policy also became evident in the more important dimension of 
Sino-American relations. 

By the time of the 1983 crisis, the ambivalence in Chinese foreign policy 
was long gone. Although Chinese trade with littoral states had decreased, 
Beijing had begun to take a more active interest in the Indian Ocean as 
China developed its own commercial maritime fleet and had a stake in 
open access to the high seas for long-distance trade. The new pragmatism 
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in Chinese foreign policy also led it to eschew any half-baked support for 
minor revolutionary movements. China’s expanding navy also began to 
take an active interest in the Indian Ocean. Most of this concern was fo- 
cused on Pakistan, but China might also have been interested in the Indian 
Ocean for development of its new SLBMs.** Even Chinese contacts with 
Sri Lanka were in part concerned with naval issues, and there was some 
speculation that China’s interest in Trincomalee had been renewed.>5 

While it is possible that Chinese policy toward Sri Lanka was driven by 
a desire for basing rights, it seems more probable that it was interested in 
denying such rights to the superpowers and strengthening the cause of 
south-south cooperation. China’s reaction to the 1983 unrest supports this 
view. China was primarily concerned about signs of Indian intervention, 
superpower machinations, and the possibility that international stability 
would be upset.5° China’s support for the Jayewardene regime was un- 
equivocal and in May 1984 the president was warmly received in China. 
Both sides expressed a remarkable degree of agreement on foreign policy, 
especially in opposing superpower intervention. Deng Xiaoping also noted 
that both agreed on the need to keep an “open door” to foreign interests 
and investments. In July 1984 China agreed to supply new military equip- 
ment, some of which was designed for sophisticated counter-terror opera- 
tions.>7 

While China and Sri Lanka may well have shared a common concern 
with great power pretensions in Indian foreign policy, China was unlikely 
to be drawn into supporting Sri Lanka in the same massive way that it had 
helped Pakistan. For one thing, Sino-Indian relations had improved in 
recent years. In addition, China knew only too well the limitations of its 
military reach, especially if it meant a large-scale naval operation.>® 
China’s arms supplies to Sri Lanka in 1984 seemed to be little more than a 
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tiny part of its much expanded world arms export drive in order to earn 
foreign currency.*? 

The basis of Sino-Sri Lankan friendship seemed firmer in 1984 than at 
any time since the establishment of relations. The reasons were primarily 
due to Beijing’s abandonment of radical politics, and Sri Lanka’s desire to 
widen its foreign policy options. A distant and weak China could pose 
fewer problems than powerful superpowers. But in the final analysis, 
China, like the other powers, had no direct part in the unrest that racked 
Sri Lanka. Also, like the other powers, China had abandoned any active 
policy of trying to benefit from this unrest. 


Conclusions 
The Sri Lankan case may well be unusual in international politics and the 
strategy of the Indian Ocean. Certainly it is special in having received 
military aid from both superpowers, China, Britain, and India. But this 
surfeit of military aid also points to the problems with those analyses of 
Indian Ocean strategy that stress great power intervention and manipula- 
tion. 

It should be clear that in the case of Sri Lanka, the causes of conflict 
emerge from complex domestic politics. Great powers may get dragged 
part of the way in, but they cannot control events. Great powers may try 
to gain advantage from local conflict, but they remain at the mercy of the 
whims of local actors. 

If there is any foreign power able and even somewhat willing to inter- 
vene in Sri Lanka’s domestic politics, it is India. Therefore, the zone of 
peace concept can be seen to be in Delhi’s interest for it demands the ex- 
clusion of superpower influence, while ensuring its own potential for inter- 
vention. If there is to be an outside guarantor of Sri Lankan independence, 
ironically it may well be a superpower. However, the superpowers may 
well have learned the lessons of the past, and refrain from any interven- 
tion. It would be especially ironic if the Sri Lankan initiative of an Indian 
Ocean zone of peace were to end up harming its own security. 
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The subcontinental naval balance has largely escaped 
attention, in part because the strategic mindset in the subcontinent has 
heretofore perceived the balance of power between India end Pakistan 
mainly as strenuous interactions between land and air forces. As a result, 
the mechanics of decisive victory have always implied a search for that 
attrition-oriented land battle, involving infantry, armor, and air forces, 
which could prove decisive. The clearest evidence of this pervasive land- 
oriented mindset is the defensive strategies developed since 1947 by both 
India and Pakistan, which envision a toe-to-toe slugging match between 
large numbers of troops on the ground matched on a division-by-division 
basis. Hence, it is not surprising that the navies cn both sides were largely 
ignored in the strategic consciousness until 1971. Not being put to their 
mettle, they were unable to cultivate the domestic constitu2ncies whose 
concerns are always the ultimate determining factor legitimizing resource 
allocations. ! 
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Thanks to what India perceives as a spectacular coup by its navy off the 
Karachi harbor in the 1971 war, both sides have evinced a greater interest 
in naval possibilities as a means of determining politico-military outcomes. 
The sharper focus on the Southwest Asian “arc of crisis” and the brutal 
reminder of the efficacy of naval power projection in the Falklands conflict 
have reminded both contestants of the value of local naval supremacy. An 
examination of the subcontinental naval balance is thus of renewed interest 
not only because both India and Pakistan are once again paying increased 
attention to their navies, but also because newer technology in the form of 
the cruise missile presents an interesting case study of the possibilities of 
shifting power balances between asymmetrically sized navies. 

The South Asian landmass provides yet another reason for surveying the 
subcontinental naval balance. South Asia lies adjacent to the flaccid un- 
derbelly of the Soviet Union’s Central Asian Republics, which are only one 
nation’s depth away from the northwest quadrant of the Indian Ocean. 
Further, the South Asian landmass abuts two major nuclear weapons pow- 
ers—China and the Soviet Union—and sits astride sea-lanes of communi- 
cation (SLOC) connecting two areas of vital strategic importance to both 
superpowers—Southwest and Southeast Asia. 

This article seeks to survey the state of the Indian Navy in the context of 
the tactical naval balance in the Indian subcontinent. In the process, it 
will assess the roles, missions, and technologies employed by the Indian 
and Pakistani navies within the context of each nation’s grand strategy and 
vis-à-vis the roles of their sister services within it. 


Synoptic Comparison of Grand Strategy 

All observations pertaining to any tactical balance must be situated within 
the relevant nation’s grand strategy, and in the Indo-Pakistani case in par- 
ticular, it is geography that plays a pivotal role in determining strategic 
postures and, in turn, force inventories and weapons acquisition policies.* 

The partition of India in 1947 was executed largely along religious- 
communal lines with little or no regard for the future defenses of the new 
states. Initially it was hoped that the security needs of both India and 
Pakistan would be managed under British aegis. When these efforts pe- 
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tered out, in part because of mutual noncommitments and exacerbated 
fears, both nations found themselves vulnerable to mutual threats. The 
artificial character of partition bequeathed Pakistan a geographical config- 
uration that, being long and narrow and lacking physical depth, brought it 
within easy range of Indian interdiction. India, in contrast, with a vast 
landmass and great physical depth, had a greater defense density relative 
to Pakistan. This topographic disparity carried synergistic advantages and 
disadvantages for both contestants in the subcontinent. 

Pakistan’s lack of physical depth meant that the core of its striking air 
and armored forces was within easy distance of the international border. 
If it retained speed and initiative, Pakistan could make sufficient inroads 
into Indian territory, thus giving it tremendous advantages in a short war, 
where rolling throw-of-the-dice maneuvers would maximize its territorial 
gains while surprise and time were still on its side. India, in contrast, be- 
cause of its vast landmass, has its air and armored reserves dispersed over 
the length and breadth of the country. In case of a surprise war, the loss of 
initiative and time becomes particularly disadvantageous because reserves 
have to be mobilized, transported, and committed to a distant battle front 
many days away. 

India’s advantages are maximized, therefore, only in a protracted con- 
flict where its battlefield potential has time to develop and its superior in- 
dustrial and infrastructural capacities can be brought to bear. In sum, 
India’s physical depth provides a substantial measure of physical safety 
through dispersion of its military assets but places a discount on its reac- 
tion time, while Pakistan gains substantially on initiative and reaction time 
while losing out on physical safety. Thus, geography dictates the funda- 
mental grand strategies in the Indian subcontinent. 

The unpleasant fact of Pakistan’s physical vulnerability has led to the 
adoption of an offensive military tactic premised on a generally defensive 
policy—an “attack is the best form of defense” stratagem—which in prac- 
tical terms meant defending its own territory by carrying out preemptive 
attacks on Indian military targets. Modern armored corps require vast 
spaces for maneuver, and Pakistan’s lack of physical depth inexorably 
forces it to seek maneuvering space by invading Indian territory. Thus, as 
in the 1965 conflict in the subcontinent, Pakistan’s two-pronged grand 
strategy becomes self-evident. First, Pakistani forces, in combined-arms 
assault emphasizing speed and mobility, initiated hostilities in maneuvers 
designed to deter any potential plunge into Pakistan by capturing locally 
assigned objectives in Indian territory. Simultaneously, Pakistani diplo- 
macy labored in international forums to achieve quick termination of hos- 
tilities while its forces retained military advantages and before India could 
develop its true battlefield potential, and where Pakistan’s early local victo- 
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ries would be used as bargaining chips to secure larger politico-strategic 
gains. 

Such a strategy lies at the heart of Pakistan’s defensive consciousness, 
and so “its strategists have always been attracted to the doctrine of the 
offensive-defense’”’> because of the power disparity between the two states. 
Thus its arms modernization efforts (to which one half of the current $3.2 
billion U.S. aid program is committed) exemplify its need for sophisticated 
hardware that is optimized for quick reaction “D-Day shootouts” and, 
hence, its naval and air force investments are greater relative to the army. 
In view of its deep-rooted fears of further dismemberment, Pakistan re- 
gards acquiring a deterrent as vital to its defensive posture. Such a deter- 
rent would embody the threat of massive and deep penetration into Indian 
territory by air and armored units, with coordinated naval missions aimed 
at attacking conspicuous high value targets, destroying key transportation 
and military facilities, and thus raising the costs and making it difficult for 
the Indian armed forces to mount a successful counterattack; Pakistani 
diplomatic activity would simultaneously be directed toward obtaining a 
quick ceasefire. 

In creating such a deterrent, it is obvious that naval and air force ele- 
ments would have pride of place since both these services have relatively 
higher surge rates of mobilization and can be pressed into action on 
shorter notice than land and armored units can. Moreover, since the pace 
of naval and air warfare is far greater than that of land warfare, the de- 
struction of time-urgent targets crucial to impairing an adversary’s power 
to retaliate or prosecute a war can be carried out far more effectively. 
Thus, an inherently technological logic puts teeth into Pakistan’s grand 
strategy and the naval forces it once neglected are receiving renewed atten- 
tion in its force modernization programs, where for essentially defensive 
reasons it seeks to acquire an adequate capability to deter Indian domina- 
tion from its position of gargantuan strength. 

If it can then be concluded that Pakistan has cogent reasons for paying 
greater attention to its naval forces than in the past, India’s reasons for 
doing likewise can only be equally if not more cogent. Yet, paradoxically, 
the'Indian Navy’s traditional plans for expansion had floundered intermi- 
nably because it had not been able to answer the pointed question, “De- 
fense against whom?” The earliest and somewhat latent justification for 
naval expansion has been the deterrence and defense against seaborne 
threats that might seek to imperil Indian independence, an atavistic belief 
that no doubt has its roots in the Indian memories of European, particu- 
larly British, seaborne colonization. However, the fact that this overarch- 
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ing, though sometimes nebulous, fear could not always be reduced to the 
delineation of a specific threat meant that such anxiety, even if historically 
justified, tended to dissolve in the Indian consciousness. Hence, over the 
years a variety of specific rationales justifying naval expansion had been 
adduced by the Indian Navy in quick succession, but each of these seemed 
to dissipate almost as soon as it appeared. The iatest rationale seems to 
underscore the protective logic of safeguarding of territorial integrity in 
the face of superpower confrontation in the Indian Ocean, a response no 
doubt reinforced by India’s experience with the USS Enterprise in the Bay 
of Bengal in 1971.4 


The Strategic Context and Missions of 

the Indian Navy 
The Indian subcontinent occupies a pivotal position in the Indian Ocean. 
Its peninsular character gives it a lengthy 3,750-mile coastline with a 200- 
mile Exclusive Economic Zone running coterminally that adds an addi- 
tional one million square miles (almost 60% of India’s landmass) 
unimaginably rich in minerals, energy, and food resources to New Delhi’s 
regulatory and jurisdictional control. The islands of Andaman and 
Nicobar in the east and Lakshadweep in the west not only further extend 
India’s SLOCs by another 700 miles into the Bay of Bengal and Arabian 
Sea, respectively, but also place India almost equidistant from Europe and 
East Asia and give it privileged access to the islands and hinterland states 
of the Indian Ocean littoral. 

As the largest state in the region, it is the natural locus for technologi- 
cal, economic, and military resources with respect to the small states in the 
littoral, a relationship reinforced by its strong ethnic and emotional links 
with the communities of Indian origin in these countries of South Asia. In 
addition to the emotional elements affecting Indian security concerns, In- 
dia’s crucial oil links with Southwest Asia and its trading routes to the 
Gulf markets, where Indian goods and services realize a large component 
of the nation’s foreign exchange earnings, traverse the Indian Ocean. In a 
larger perspective, the Ocean hosts critical Indian economic links, involv- 
ing seaborne trade on the order of Rs. 170 billion (approximately $14.3 
billion) and capital investments of roughly Rs. 20 billion (approximately, 
$1.66 billion) in offshore oil exploration, that arguably justify the plea that 
India had always been a maritime nation, thereby legitimizing the creation 
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and modernization of a balanced naval fleet.5 K. M. Pannikar had argued 
that, “while to other countries the Indian Ocean is only one of the impor- 
tant oceanic areas, to India it is a vital sea. Her lifelines are concentrated 
in that area, her freedom is dependent on the freedom of that water sur- 
face. No industrial development, no commercial growth, no stable polit- 
ical structure is possible for her unless her shores are protected.”® 

In view of India’s mission as a nation, its maritime interests have been 
summarized as having four discernible facets: (1) the protection from 
threats via the sea to India’s independence; (2) India’s new capabilities for 
exploitation of the vast mineral and fish resources of the seabed; (3) India’s 
growing seaborne trade and its particularly heavy reliance on it for critical 
supplies of energy and high technology imports, in addition to its exports 
of agricultural and industrial products; and (4) the growing Indian percep- 
tion of the importance of the Indian Ocean, both as a way to promote its 
influence with the independent states in the littoral region and as an ave- 
nue for exercising its power in order to enforce outcomes favorable to its 
interests.” 

While for many years the Indian Ocean was a relatively tranquil ex- 
panse of water and thus beyond the cynosure of the public eye, the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan served notice of the West’s tenuous oil and trading 
links with the Persian Gulf and the hitherto low-key presence of a Soviet 
anchorage off Socotra since 1968. As a consequence of the invasion, en- 
hanced fears were responsible for the diminished U.S. interest in an Indian 
Ocean Conference, and various individual members of the Western alli- 
ance made considerable independent naval efforts to police the Ocean’s 
vital sea-lanes, which were also threatened, inter alia, by an Islamic revolu- 
tion in Iran and the interminable Iraqi-Iranian conflict. As a result, the 
United States sought to acquire widespread facilities at Masirah, Berbera, 
Manama, and other Southwest Asian ports and proceeded with the up- 
grading of the Diego Garcia facility some 1,100 miles south of India. The 
Soviet Union, which had begun much earlier at Socotra, acquired the 
Dahlak archipelago, Massaua, and Assab in Ethiopia, in addition to the 
excellent facilities of Cam Ranh Bay and Danang in Vietnam, and now, 
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reportedly, Kompong Son in Kampuchea near the strategic Straits of 
Malacca. 

By the early 1980s, the character of the Indian Ocean had undergone a 
radical transformation and India immediately perceived a threat to its own 
regional preeminence in the presence of superior navies in the Ocean, 
which it suspected were part of a calculated strategy with disruptive inten- 
tions. As Mrs. Gandhi concluded, “the ocean hes brought conquerers to 
India in the past. Today we find it churning with danger. The frantically 
increasing pace of militarization in the Indian Ocean makes the 3,500 
miles of our coastline more vulnerable. How can we acquiesce in any the- 
ory which tries to justify the threat to our own security environment or 
condones the existence of foreign bases and cruising fleets?”? 

With such perceptions, the orientation of the Indian Navy itself under- 
went a serious alteration. What was originally a sea control/shore defense 
orientation based on the general considerations relating to nations with a 
long coastline and generally directed against Pakistan steadily gave way to 
a power projection orientation that shifted the emphasis from a specifically 
shoreline defense to a portmanteau conception labeled “defense of the na- 
tion’s maritime interests.”!° Arguably this meant that the navy would 
now also be expected to defend the entire gamut of India’s economic and 
political interests in the Indian Ocean littoral. Although such a concep- 
tion embodies extremely ambitious demands that the Indian Navy could 
certainly not hope to meet in the near future, the Indian government 
seemed determined to acquire at least the harbingers of a “blue ocean” 
capability that would raise the threshold of naval interdiction.!! In effect, 
a minimal deterrence that might prevent a foreign power from embarking 
on a course of action inimical to Indian national interests was sought to be 
created, and hence the Indian Navy was assigned the very important roles 
of maintaining the dominance of the seas in the event of a conflict with 
Pakistan and possessing at least a modest minimal deterrence capability 


9. Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of India, to the Commonwealth Heads of Government, 
Asia-Pacific Region, Opening Address, New Delhi, September 4, 1980. 

10. K. C. Khanna, “Indian Navy in Rough Seas,” Times of India (Bombay), November 8, 
1983. 

11. Many observers have questioned the wisdom of such an ambitious strategy. Without 
denying the legitimacy of Indian concerns, P. R. Chari would argue that “one is, however, 
not certain whether India should develop larger capabilities for patrolling the Indian Ocean 
on assumptions that the economic zone around India’s shores requires military surveillance, 
or that maritime commerce would need protection during hostilities. Development of such 
ambitious naval capabilities would militate against India’s pclitical objective which is to con- 
vert the Indian Ocean into a zone of peace.” P. R. Chari, “India’s Security Perspectives in 
the Eighties,” in D. D. Khanna (ed.), Strategic Environment in South Asia during the 1980s 
(Calcutta: Naya Prakash, 1979), p. 22. 
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that would, inter alia, be capable of showing the flag. More specifically, 
this newer umbrella concept, “defense of the nation’s maritime interests,” 
encompasses at least four missions to which the Indian Navy aspires. In 
ascending order of ease of execution, these are maritime surveillance of 
alien navies, presence and show-the-flag, minimal deterrence, and power 
projection. 

Maritime surveillance of alien vessels constitutes the most benign and 
elementary form of assertive naval operations, and the Indian Navy’s use 
of its five Super Constellations and three IL-38 Mays for the task is pre- 
mised on the practical consideration that, in the near future, it is beyond 
its capabilities either to police the Indian Ocean seriously in a sustained 
manner or to keep alien navies out of it. In a situation where a more 
assertive form of naval containment is ruled out, maritime surveillance is 
not only the relatively cheapest objective within reach but also, from an 
operational point of view, a necessary precondition for undertaking any 
larger defensive naval maneuvers should conditions warrant. 

Presence and show-the-flag missions in the Indian Ocean littoral capital- 
ize on the fact that there are large Indian communities in the region and 
that India has tended to perceive safeguarding their welfare vaguely as 
part of its extended responsibilities. Such missions constitute a visible di- 
mension of the armed suasion that characterizes Indian ascendancy and 
helps underwrite its aspirations as a rising middle power. Consistent with 
this rationale, Indian Navy ships have made port calls in virtually every 
country in the Persian Gulf—Indian Ocean littoral and have participated in 
occasional joint naval exercises with Indonesia, Singapore, Malaysia, and 
Australia. 

Minimal deterrence is the low cost translation of “defense of the nation’s 
maritime interests,” whereby the Indian Navy has not sought to develop a 
force posture that would allow it complete domination at every level of 
conflict—which would be incredibly costly—but instead allows it to con- 
vey to a potential adversary that the costs India could extract in any con- 
flict would be so disproportionately high as to dissuade an opponent from 
committing naval forces in the first place. In present circumstances, mini- 
mal deterrence is an attractive product of both economic and political 
compulsions. Economically, minimal deterrence does not demand the 
high quality capital ships that would be required for a “maximal” deter- 
rence/sea control strategy, and is, thus, an attractive economic solution for 
a developing country whose defense expenditures have extremely high op- 
portunity costs. Moreover, the navy has traditionally had the smallest 
share (10%) of the interservice ratio for defense expenditures in contrast to 
the army (70%) and the air force (20%)—however, in terms of capital 
allocation, the navy moved up from 34% to 51% of the capital budget 
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during the 1970s and, since 1974, has consistently ranked first.!™? Politi- 
cally, too, the force posture entailed by minimum deterrence allows the 
Indian Navy to acquire an interdiction capability sufficient to complicate 
the naval planning of a potential adversary without permitting it to grow 
in so gargantuan a fashion as to become a cause for undue concern to 
India’s neighbors, who are even now suspicious of India’s security objec- 
tives. 13 

Power projection assets presently constitute the nascent dimension of 
Indian naval capabilities, but since India possesses neither carrier battle 
groups nor naval infantry, power projection in its strict sense is currently a 
mere academic option. Yet, the economic resources required to create 
such assets could be generated, albeit at great cost, if the political decision 
to acquire such power project forces were made. But making such a deci- 
sion would confront Indian policy makers with the need to answer three 
rather delicate questions: First, how would India reconcile the creation of 
power projection forces, which would be for obvious reasons optimized for 
use in the Indian Ocean littoral, with its own incessant call for the trans- 
formation of the Indian Ocean into a Zone of Peace? Second, how would 
India reconcile creation of power projection forces, which are the most 
conspicuous and manifest instruments of realpolitik, with its own persis- 
tent call for a new global order based on peace, justice, and the right of 
self-determination of nations? And third, how would India reconcile crea- 
tion of power projection forces, which may be vital necessities for its own 
national security, with the fears and apprehensions of its smaller neighbors 
in the littoral who might perceive such forces as threatening and restrictive 
of their own national independence? Answering these queries cannot be 
put off much longer, and yet clear answers do not seem to be readily forth- 
coming, which may explain in part the Indian government’s reticence to 
proceed “full steam ahead” with a program of major naval expansion. 


The Reasons for Neglect 
If naval forces could have such conceptual preeminence in the grand strat- 
egy of both India and Pakistan, why is it that until recently they consti- 
tuted the neglected dimension of force planning and inventory acquisition? 
Various arguments have been adduced to explain this anomaly, and these 


12. Raju G. C. Thomas, “The Armed Services and the Indian Defense Budget,” Asian 
Survey, 20:3 (March 1980), pp. 289-294. 

13. For a typical Pakistani view, see Imroze Sagar, ‘“Indo-Soviet Strategic Interests and 
Collaboration,” Naval War College Review, 34:1 (January-February 1981), pp. 13-33. See 
also, Cmdr. M. Y. Siddiqui, “The Indians Are Coming,” U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
108:3 (March 1982), p. 120. 
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provide an interesting insight into the systemic mindsets of policy makers 
on both sides of the border. 

The historical conjecture has been that the naval traditions required to 
nourish, maintain, and develop the Indian and Pakistani navies have been 
sorely lacking in the subcontinent because in the pre-partition era the pre- 
eminence of the Royal Navy ensured that the erstwhile Royal Indian Navy 
was essentially tied to the former’s apron strings. Thus, the seafaring tra- 
dition required by both nations for the development and maintenance of 
requisite naval forces was conspicuously absent. In this view, the British 
legacy allowed both the Indian and Pakistani establishments intimacy with 
land warfare to the detriment of naval operations, and thus paved the way 
for this conspicuous omission. 

The corollary of this argument has been that Indian and Pakistani strat- 
egists, preoccupied with their common land frontiers, could perceive their 
strategic threats exclusively across land borders and, hence, had neither 
the inclination nor the motivation to develop a naval strategy. In the case 
of Pakistan, the fact that strategy-making elites were ensconced in West 
Pakistan rather than in East Pakistan, where for economic reasons famili- 
arity with seafaring was much greater, only reinforced the land-oriented 
dimension of strategic thinking and retarded the development of a proper 
Pakistani naval strategy. This was truly a costly lapse, since the West 
Pakistani dismissal of the strategic value of its small coastline only ob- 
scured the necessity of having to defend the tenuously long sea lines of 
communication between its eastern and western wings, separated by 3,500 
miles of water adjacent to the Indian peninsula and vulnerable to easy 
interdiction by the Indian Navy if it had the capability and will to do so.'* 

In the Indian case, the fact of its long coastline seemed to matter little, 
considering that for two decades after Independence hardly any real 
threats loomed large from the seas. Despite the fact that observers readily 
note that several crucial invasions in Indian history had come from the 
sea, the absence of an immediate threat seemed sufficient to relegate the 
Indian Navy to relative obscurity. But a far more crucial reason is that 
naval rearmament is a costly proposition since it is more capital-intensive 
than either air force or army investments, and in a capital-impoverished 
society economic predilections alone ensure that manpower-intensive strat- 
egies gain preeminence. Thus, both India and Pakistan paid greater atten- 
tion to their armies and air forces, which was consistent with their 
domestic economic potential. While this ensured that Pakistan largely ne- 
glected its navy, the capital-expensive nature of naval rearmament shaped 
the domestic Indian debate in an interesting way. All rationales advanced 


14. See Raju G. C. Thomas, “The Indian Navy in the Seventies,” p. 500. 
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for naval growth since Independence can be grouped under two major, yet 
divergent, concerns: those who desire strong power projection forces, usu- 
ally a euphemism for acquiring more aircraft carriers with their related 
escorts, and those who prefer acquiring submarires, smal] missile armed 
surface craft, and escort vessels—in essence, the core of a defensively ori- 
ented fleet. The debate between the two factions kas continued intermina- 
bly, sometimes in acerbic fashion. The political compromise solution 
arrived at was to retain the existing carrier, the INS Vikrant, while simul- 
taneously acquiring the relevant submarine and srigate-building technol- 
ogy.15 

It must be noted that the previous inattention to naval warfare in the 
subcontinent is essentially a tale of the past. Currently, the increased con- 
cerns relating to the Southwest Asian “arc of crisis” and the U.S.-Paki- 
stani strategic consensus arising from the same ensure that naval forces are 
once again at the forefront of Pakistani strategic thought. Similarly, the 
Indian concerns relating to the naval competition in the Indian Ocean cou- 
pled with its own growing political confidence and military resurgence will 
ensure that there is no looking back where naval forces—the most conve- 
nient military tools of diplomacy required “for the general purpose of 
greatness”-—are concerned. Thus, even if both India and Pakistan have 
autonomously sufficient reasons for naval rearmament, the historical back- 
ground in the subcontinent over the past thirty years gives little hope that 
both nations will be able to perceive the other’s rearmament in a way that 
transcends mere adversarial competitiveness, and it only reinforces the 
suspicions mutually harbored and voiced by the respective leaderships of 
both countries. 

It may be appropriate now to examine how both India and Pakistan 
translate their grand strategy into the operational levels of naval art and 
how this.may.be reflected.in.the tactical_naval balance in.the.subcontinent..... 


Operational Analysis of Comparative 
Naval Art 


The backdrop of grand strategy best illuminates the operational level of 
naval art and allows an appropriate analysis of the tactical naval balance in 
the subcontinent. It is pertinent to note that in any assessment of the naval 
“balance,” what contributes most to security is not simply the symmetry 
of naval inventories deployed by India and Pakistan; rather, one needs to 
look beyond simple static comparisons of naval indices to understand that 


15. Cohen and Park, India, p. 22. A devastating critique of the blue ocean fleet concept 
may be found in Major-Gen. D. K. Palit, “Outmoded Imperial Concepts,” Hindustan Times 
(New Delhi), December 27 and 29, 1969. 
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security is best preserved when each competitor has sufficient forces to 
guarantee the successful execution of its objectives. Thus, symmetries (or 
asymmetries) in force levels cannot be ends in themselves and will mean 
precious little if they are not part of a general assessment of how effectively 
they contribute to meet a given nation’s operational objectives. It is here 
that the first errors creep into any analysis. 

A cursory glance at the subcontinental naval balance (see Table 1) gives 
the impression of an overwhelming Indian advantage in numbers. This, 
however, could be seriously misleading since the strong Indian numerical 
strength obscures the disadvantages of possessing a partly obsolete and 
highly heterogeneous fleet consisting of various classes of British and So- 
viet vessels, which may suffice for patrol duties but could become serious 
liabilities in a short, intense conflict. Simplistic inspection of numerical 
balances or “bean counting” fails to address crucial qualitative indices 
such as firepower, endurance, morale, experience, warship vulnerability, 
ship design, sensors, and physical structure, and can lead to fatuous exer- 
cises of comparison between totally different units or formations. Thus, 
although “bean counting” allows the analyst to establish crude trends in a 
general way, this methodology implicitly assumes that the mission of both 
the Indian and Pakistani navies is identical and thus suggests that numeri- 
cal asymmetries alone can illuminate shifts in the naval balance of power. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

In view of India’s geostrategic perceptions and the proliferation of its 
maritime assets, the Indian Navy’s mission in a conflict situation is the 
demanding, all-pervasive mission labeled “sea control.” Sea control, one 
of the oldest notions in maritime strategy, is the gaining and maintaining 
of general naval supremacy with a view to controlling vital sea areas in 
order to protect lines of communication and commerce by ensuring local 
superiority in an area of naval operations. Sea control is, thus, the result of 
combat operations by naval forces that are as a rule carried out in the form 
of independent operations or in coordination with other services to create a 
situation in which the planned tasks of the fleet can be accomplished with- 
out being adversely affected by an opponent. 

Within the context of the subcontinent, sea control can be ensured by 
the Indian Navy in four different ways: (1) by destroying the Pakistani 
Navy at sea; (2) by blockading the Pakistani Navy in its bases; (3) by de- 
stroying the Pakistani Navy at its bases; and (4) by destroying key installa- 
tions with naval and air forces. The “spectacular” 1971 Karachi raid 
exemplified options (3) and (4), yet in tactical terms was a fortuitous vic- 
tory that can never be replicated. Its success was entirely due to Pakistan’s 
lack of maritime reconnaissance (MR) aircraft capable of warning of In- 
dian intruders and to the ability of the Indian Air Force (IAF) to simulta- 
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neously draw the main firepower of the Pakistan Air Force, which allowed 
the naval strike elements a free hand at Karachi harbor. Further, confu- 
sion in the command and control chain in the aftermath of the IAF’s sup- 
pressive fire coupled with Pakistan’s lack of accurate cruise missilery 
resulted in the exfiltrating Indian naval units escaping Pakistani retaliatory 
fire. In sum, what cannot be expected is a replication of option (3) a la 
Karachi harbor, which, though spectacular, was also very lucky. 

With option (3) impossible to repeat with the kind of impunity exper- 
ienced earlier, option (2) seems entirely infeasible as well. Both the major 
Pakistani naval bases at Karachi and Gwader and the smaller facilities at 
Pasni and Rasomarah face contiguous blue ocean and so present no geo- 
graphical configuration amenable to enforcing a reasonably successful 
blockage. An open ocean blockade would overtax the resources of the In- 
dian Navy in terms of surface vessels (it would require almost one-and-a- 
half times the number of submarines currently possessed by India if a sub- 
marine blockade was contemplated) and would only undercut its ability to 
carry out other sea duties. Moreover, Pakistan’s excellent Airborne Early 
Warning (AEW) elements in conjunction with the four air bases in the 
Karachi region would severely complicate any Indian attempt at mounting 
an open ocean blockage. Consequently, the notion of committing naval 
surface groups to freely operate in hostile Pakistani coastal waters or to 
dominate them on a continual basis is a naive idea, in terms of both costs 
and risks. 

The only viable alternatives left are options (4) and (1). Executing op- 
tion (4) cannot be managed by Indian Naval Air forces alone since the 
poverty of their current assets—in the form of a single aircraft carrier with 
its eight Sea Harriers—makes inevitable some interface with the Indian 
Air Force, which alone can apply formidable firepower with sustained se- 
verity. Although presumably the Indian Air Force will provide deep pene- 
tration strike elements for sanitizing Pakistani wartime naval objectives, 
the IAF has not been primarily tasked for this role and interservice rival- 
ries have led the Indian Navy to resist any such conceptions. Option (1), 
therefore, represents the only alternative for which the Indian Navy is pre- 
pared, but it would be a long drawn out battle of attrition in which the 
Indian Navy may lose substantially before it manages to restore a measure 
of sea dominance. 

In this context, then, the Indian Navy’s three major objectives vis-a-vis 
Pakistan in wartime might be enumerated as follows: first, to maintain sea 
control in the Arabian Sea and related waters by neutralizing the Pakistani 
surface and subsurface threat in order to allow Indian forces freedom of 
action; second, to protect offshore oil installations, maritime trade, and 
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coastal targets; and third, to provide ancillary support of army and air 
force objectives wherever possible and necessary. 

Contradistinctively, Pakistan is not a sea power of necessity, and thus in 
crucial contrast to the Indian Navy’s requiremert of “sea control,” can 
concentrate on “sea denial’—-that is, to prevent the Indian Navy from 
maintaining requisite naval supremacy. This is not to suggest that sea 
denial is a distinct alternative to sea control because the difference between 
the two is often a fuzzy matter of degree, but it is meant to suggest that an 
entirely different orientation of operational naval art fiows from it. 
Although sea control and sea denial are both dialectically united as con- 
cepts pertaining to the “command of the sea,” the relationship is one of 
unity in difference. Thus, sea denial as a Pakistani naval strategy should 
not be construed as generically different from the Indian naval mission of 
sea control, but rather it might be proposed as a sea control strategy for a 
navy of modest means and aspirations. Born of the disabilities that have 
attended it since its birth, the Pakistani Navy has of necessity developed a 
different orientation that is opportunistic and seeks to disecuilibrate the 
naval superiority that is traditionally ascribed to India in view of its geo- 
graphical configuration and general predominance. 

Sea denial is a relatively easier task, since the Pakistani Navy can apply 
power at times, places, and under circumstances of its own choosing sim- 
ply to prevent the accomplishment of Indian naval tasks and, towards this 
end, it has invested in a strategy that does not emulate India’s expensive 
and complex surface group capabilities but rather seeks to counter it. The 
peculiarities of technology determine that, in comparison with sea control, 
sea denial does not require expensive and sophisticated surface vessels, but 
instead stresses small combatants using stealth and initiative of attack— 
the maritime equivalent of guerrilla warfare. 

Pakistan’s acquisitions of sophisticated AEW and battle management 
systems (5 Atlantics and 4 E-2Cs) for coordinated use with cheap, lethal 
cruise missiles of the Exocet/Harpoon variety is consistent with its mission 
of sea denial and seeks to counter India’s surface capabilities by changing 
through technology the power relationships between a big and small navy. 
The threat to the Indian Navy, therefore, comes not from massed 
seapower but from numerous surreptitiously launched cruise missiles ar- 
riving from different directions, ranges, altitudes, and speeds—in essence, 
the modern day embodiment of a kamikaze attack. Part of the Indian 
Navy’s problem is linked to the fact that a single weapon can be flexibly 
proliferated over diverse Pakistani launchers, and this only alters the na- 
ture and increases the magnitude of Indian naval vulnerability. 

What the Indian Navy particularly fears is the powerful ofensive punch 
embodied by Pakistan’s seven modern attack submarines (3 Agosta, 4 
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Daphne, and 1 Agosta on order), which, though smaller than India’s eight 
Foxtrot submarines, are more highly maneuverable and faster. A cruise 
missile launched from any of this class will allow the Pakistanis to engage 
Indian naval vessels from outside the range of their own antisubmarine 
weapons. Since locating Pakistani submarines is a somewhat random oc- 
currence, detection and tracking ranges are unlikely to be more than a few 
kilometers distant. In contrast, a Pakistani Harpoon-equipped submarine, 
especially if operating in conjunction with its maritime reconnaissance air- 
craft, can engage Indian ships at the order of a hundred kilometers dis- 
tance, leaving the latter at a relative disadvantage. As individual kill 
probabilities tend to be low in antisubmarine warfare (ASW), it would take 
substantial time to bring the Pakistani submarine threat down to manage- 
able limits in the contiguous Indian sea regions. During that time, while a 
substantial volume of commerce might pass through, the Indian Navy 
might lose a significant percentage of naval vessels, just as the Pakistanis 
would lose a large percentage of their submarine force over time, and so 
their subsequent effectiveness against Indian naval assets and sea lines of 
communication would be low. ASW is essentially a long drawn out battle 
of attrition best suited for a protracted conflict. But since subcontinental 
wars are usually of short duration, matching perfectly into Pakistan’s 
grand strategy, the Indian Navy would battle against heavy odds. 
Structural limitations on the Pakistani Navy, however, derive from the 
fact that substantial maintenance requirements, crew rotation practices, 
and replenishment and rearming needs in the forms usually associated 
with the operation of subsurface fleets will effectively immobilize a large 
proportion of its relatively small number of submarines. Such an outcome 
certainly militates against the operational objective of maximal dispersal of 
the fleet, an objective required both to ensure the survival of individual 
Pakistani units and to effect maximal opportunities for interdiction of In- 
dian ship movements. In operational terms, this means that the number of 
Pakistani submarines on combat patrol will always be substantially lower 
than the force order-of-battle as it appears in static balances. The reality 
of Pakistan’s budgetary constraints further implies that amelioration of 
such an exigency through ambitious procurement programs cannot be ex- 
pected in the foreseeable future. Easing the task for the Indian Navy, the 
net consequence could well be to prove that sea denial is more attractive in 
theory than in practice, at least as far as the Pakistani Navy is concerned. 
In this context, Pakistan’s logical naval objectives vis-a-vis India would 
be: first, to use its cruise missile equipped surface/subsurface forces to 
deny India use of the Arabian Sea in particular, and freedom of naval 
maneuver in general; second, in so doing, to generally protect the Pakistani 
coastline, territorial waters, and its maritime assets; and third, to conduct 
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highly conspicuous attacks against Indian shipping, offshore installations, 
and coastal targets for which its midget submarines are optimized. 


Taxonomic Analysis of the Subcontinental 
Naval Balance 
A brief survey of the various subcategories of the tactical Naval Balance 
will further illuminate the relative advantage eack nation possesses in the 
pertinent areas. 


Surface warfare There is little doubt about India’s formidable advan- 
tages over Pakistan in surface warfare. Despite the fact that a sizable sec- 
tion of the Indian fleet is of vintage variety and faced with block 
obsolescence, the sheer numerical preponderance of major surface combat- 
ants conveys a formidable impression. The three Kashin destroyer leaders 
(plus 3 on order), one Godavari-class multi-purpose frigate (plus 2 build- 
ing), six Leander-class frigates, two Whitby-class frigates, and twelve So- 
viet Petya-class frigates constitute a formidable order of battle in contrast 
to Pakistan’s two cruisers, six destroyers (5 Gearing and 1 Battleaxe, plus 
1 Gearing on order), and three British Type 21 frigates recently ordered, 
which seem almost paltry in comparison—a balance that promises to be 
even more asymmetrical when the three modifieé Kresta [J—class missile 
cruisers, ordered by India in 1982, join the fleet. 

If minor surface combatants are compared, the balance seems somewhat 
more symmetrical with Pakistan’s 47 minor combatants to India’s 52. 
This apparently rough symmetry, however, obscures the fact that India’s 
minor surface combatants include six Nanuchka-class missile corvettes 
and 16 Osa-class missile boats (in comparison with Pakistan’s four missile- 
equipped Hoku Fast Attack craft), which even though they have few real 
equivalents in the West would usually be considered the offensive variety. 
These middling sorts of ships hosting lethal cruise missilery and capable of 
high speed dashes are reputedly poor sea boats having limited endurance 
and unreliable engines, but that has not prevented the Indian Navy from 
using them in tandem in open sea exercises, quite in contrast to their 
designed role for the defense of inshore waters. 

Despite the preeminence of India’s surface fleet, it is hardly likely that 
the competing fleets will ever meet in a running surface battle, so the supe- 
rior firepower of the Indian Navy will have to be reserved for targets of 
opportunity. Hence, Pakistan’s real strength lies in refusing to emulate the 
costly Indian strategy of acquiring large numbers of capital ships and 
avoiding a contest that would ultimately be advantageous to India in view 
of its superior economic and technological resources. Pakistan’s sea denial 
strategy, besides effecting real savings in terms of opportunity costs, is an 
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alternative approach that minimizes India’s naval advantages of massed 
seapower and instead seeks to disrupt, disorient, and paralyze them at all 
available opportunities. What cannot escape review is that the superior 
numbers of Indian capital ships obscure serious technical disadvantages, 
which only exacerbate the difficulties posed by this Pakistani strategy. 
This can be illustrated by a brief survey of the ships themselves. 

Because the Leander- and Petya-class frigates are optimized for antisub- 
marine warfare, their surface weaponry is very poor. Their total lack of 
any active last-ditch close-in weapons systems against cruise missiles that 
penetrate the defensive screen makes them highly vulnerable in view of 
their generally poor defensive construction techniques, including the ab- 
sence of armor, compartmentalization, redundancy, and aggressive dam- 
age control conspicuous in ships built to a late 1960s—early 1970s design. 
Besides passive decoys, the electronic support measures/electronic 
countermeasures (ESM/ECM) systems aboard are hardly worth a men- 
tion. 

The Kashin and Godavari destroyer leaders bristling with multipurpose 
weaponry are perhaps ton for ton India’s heaviest armed vessels afloat, but 
although heavily armed they obscure defects visible only on close investi- 
gation. Their primary armament, the twin Styx missiles, have a very short 
range of only 25 miles (in contrast to the Harpoon’s 70), thus forcing the 
destroyer to inch closer to its target and consequently increasing its vulner- 
ability to counterattack—a vulnerability that is exacerbated by their reli- 
ance on topside ammunition stowage that is susceptible to detonation by 
even minor fragment damage caused by near-misses or air burst detona- 
tions. Further, since the Styx missiles they carry are “dumb” (i.e., having 
no built-in frequency agility), possess large radar cross sections, and fly in 
high cruise trajectories (unlike the sea skimming Exocet/Harpoon), they 
are easier to detect, track, and shoot down.!6 As long as the quarry being 
pursued is unarmed, these disadvantages are operationally meaningless, 
but against armed targets these disadvantages—common to all the Indian 
Navy’s missile-carrying ships—will certainly be magnified. 

The Indian Navy’s primary operational disadvantage is that its surface 
ships present high contrast targets to Pakistani missile seekers: to infrared 
sensors, they are hot against cool sea backgrounds; to radars, they are 
large reflectors; to radiometric sensors, they are massive metal struc- 


16. Israeli patrol boats stymied Arab flotillas armed with Styx missiles during the Yom 
Kippur conflict in 1973, simply by using chaff umbrellas and clever tactics. More than 60 
missiles were fired without a single hit, in what must be the most classic instance of an uneco- 
nomic expenditure of fire. The lessons for the Indian Navy should be obvious. 
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tures.!7 Therefore, the immediate goal as far as countermeasures are con- 
cerned appears to be the development and acquisition of such navigation 
equipment, guidance systems, and detection and surveillance sensors that 
make “blind” evasive maneuvering well within <he capability of Indian 
shipborne weapons platform operators. However, with a view to the larger 
future, a major “hi-tech” defense deal inducting edvanced electronic war- 
fare technology, with emphasis on electronic countermeasures (ECM)/ 
electronic counter-countermeasures (ECCM), was contracted by India as 
part of a broad spectrum effort to attenuate the vulnerability of its capital 
ships to cruise missiles.!8 This agreement with Italy should enable India 
to procure short-wave length and high data-rate redars, deception jammers 
of the continuous-wave and pulse-repeater variety as well as various pas- 
sive decoys, in addition to a cluster of other sophisticated ECCM technolo- 
gies that include frequency hopping and pseudonoise systems. Such 
capabilities are especially important since, thanks to a curious interaction 
of the technology and tactics involved in sea contzol, every marginal addi- 
tion in terms of numbers to the Indian fleet realizes less than proportionate 
value, while on the other hand every marginal Pakistani addition realizes 
disproportionately greater value in view of its minimalist sea denial objec- 
tives. 

As long as Pakistan is its only competitor, such preeminence in surface 
warfare may suffice, but if the Indian Navy seriously contemplates power 
projection missions in the Indian Ocean, such a fleet is inadequate. If sea 
control missions alone are considered, the Indian Navy should be able to 
adequately defend coastal waters and peninsula-contiguous sea-lanes, but 
it has neither the balance nor the requisite offensive punch to maintain 
zones of influence. If power projection missions are considered, its limited 
attack capabilities become conspicuous. Lacking meaningful naval tactical 
air and amphibious assault capabilities, showing tie flag and psychological 
coercion may be all that is within India’s reach. 

On reconsideration, it is not difficult to perceive that the Indian Navy’s 
attempt to balance its local naval missions in relation to Pakistan and its 
larger ambitions in the Indian Ocean are riddled with a certain degree of 
contrariety, since the substantial mission of sea control with respect to Pa- 
kistan is pitted against its latter aspiration, which presently can imply only 
an austere measure of sea denial. Since the Indian Navy is committed to 


17. An elucidation of this problem can be found in William J. Ruhe, “Cruise Missile: The 
Ship Killer,” U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 102:6 (June 1976). 

18. Subhash Chakravarti, “Indo-Italian Defence Deal,” Times of India (Bombay), April 
28, 1985. See also “India, Italy Tie up on Defence Equipment,” Times of India (Bombay), 
October 6, 1984. 
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executing both missions, which are in some ways diametrically opposed 
and have different consequences for its force architecture, it will be inter- 
esting to see how India balances dual sea control and sea denial missions. 
Only time will answer that conclusively, but it would not be unreasonable 
to suspect that if political circumstances offer sufficient opportunities, In- 
dia would move slowly toward a sophisticated sea control posture in the 
Indian Ocean while allowing the transient sea denial configuration to atro- 
phy gradually after it has served its purpose in the interim period. 

Two reasons suggest such a prognosis. First, the ambitious expansion 
programs proposed for the coast guard suggest India’s intention to commit 
its navy to more ambitious missions than merely domestic patrol and 
coastal defense duties. Second, the acquisition of three Kilo-class diesel- 
electric submarines and three modified Kresta II-class missile cruisers is 
eminently consistent with the requirements of the larger Indian Ocean 
mission. It is likely that the Kilo diesel-electric submarines, with their 
larger cruising range, greater operational efficiency, and more versatile 
weapon loads in comparison to the Foxtrots will be the spearheads of the 
Indian Ocean sea denial force in the interim period, where operating with 
the HDW 209 quartet in matched pairs would transform them into a po- 
tent attack force of substantial consequence.!9 On the other hand, the 
Kresta-class vessels modified to host surface-to-surface missiles (SSMs), 
rather than the ASW missiles they currently host in Soviet inventories, 
would seem to be the vanguard of a larger surface force for a new carrier 
battle group that would be created for purposes of sea control in the Indian 
Ocean. 

A prominent observer has suggested that the operational configuration 
of such a force would be centered on a more capable carrier air group than 
the Vikrant can presently offer, and must consist of at least 20 fighter- 


19. The fact that Indian submarines rely on diesel-electric propulsion, as opposed to nu- 
clear propulsion, should not be reason for underestimating their capabilities. There is no 
doubt that nuclear propulsion allows high subsurface dash speeds and longer ranges, but 
when operating on batteries, modern diesel-electric submarines are much quieter than nuclear 
submarines, need to snorkel only five percent of the time, and in some cases can go beyond 
12,000 nautical miles. Analyses of NATO exercises show that diesel-electrics rarely fail to 
sink capital ships and usually win against nuclear boats in sub-to-sub exercises. In the Falk- 
lands, the one operational Argentine HDW 209 diesel-electric submarine easily penetrated 
the British ASW screen around the carriers, executed a close-in firing attack in which four 
torpedoes hit but did not explode, and then easily evaded seventy-two hours of intensive 
British ASW search. Similarly, the Kilo-class submarine may well have an edge over most of 
its conceivable opponents in subsurface duels in Indian Ocean waters, particularly because its 
use of the Albacore hull form—usually associated with nuclear submarines—vests it with the 
advantages of reduced drag, greater silencing, higher speeds, and greater range, thus optimiz- 
ing its use for ASW operations. 
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attack aircraft “in order to defend Indian claims “rom Socotra to Singa- 
pore.” The acquisition of three more Kashins and the three modified 
Krestas would give the fleet nine area defense ships sufficient to screen the 
carrier and form two or three surface action/ASW matched pair groups. 
It has been further suggested that a four-group operational fleet would not 
only be capable of simultaneous blockade and open ocean missions without 
being tied up by a potential Pakistani “contingency,” but also would in- 
hibit unbridled naval activity in the Indian Ocean.?° 

Similarly, Pakistan’s forces, if configured for conflict with India alone, 
may succeed in exacting the disproportionate toll that is the objective sug- 
gested by its grand strategy, but if it aspires to some more grandiose role 
dovetailing into U.S. naval strategy in the Persian Gulf, its naval force 
structure will be found wanting. Another antimony similar to India’s may 
be exemplified by the fact that Pakistan’s sea denial mission vis-à-vis India 
necessarily entails a different force architecture than that suggested by a 
presence mission in the Persian Gulf under American-Allied aegis. Since 
Pakistan’s financial constraints are presently greater than India’s, it could 
be assumed that any Pakistani contribution to defending the sea-lanes in 
the Persian Gulf in the near future would be political rather than military. 
If it should be the latter it would in all probability be restricted to offering 
port facilities to the Allied fleets rather than participating through ship 
contributions, which would only attenuate its mission capabilities in rela- 
tion to India still further. 


Subsurface warfare The embodiment of Pakistan’s sea denial strategy 
in Indian eyes is its three Agosta-class (plus 1 on order) and four Daphne- 
class submarines which, besides the usual complement of torpedos, can be 
armed with Harpoons fired in a subsurface mode. Its additional five 
midget submarines, which are extremely versatile for shallow underwater 
tasks, seriously concern India’s planners, who have been so preoccupied 
with the development of offshore oil facilities heretofore that they had 
completely neglected the task of protecting them against hostile attack or 
sabotage. The general problems of subsurface warfare have only been mul- 
tiplied by the fact of Pakistan’s technically supericr subsurface assets, and 
the Indian Ocean’s peculiar sea conditions and relatively shallow water 
depth only subvert the Indian Navy’s efforts to neutralize them. Subma- 
rines cruising in shallow waters do not make for good long-range propaga- 
tion of sound, and the long-range acoustic path is predictably obstructed 
by seamounts and sounds emanating from other natural sources. Clever 


20. Michael Vlahos, “Middle Eastern, North African, and South Asian Navies,” U.S. Na- 
val Institute Proceedings, 111:3 (March 1985), p. 55. 
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submarine operating practices that enable them stay in particularly imper- 
meable near-surface water layers, from which long-distance sound propa- 
gation is attenuated, place Indian ASW forces at a serious disadvantage. 

For very obvious reasons, therefore, India has invested heavily in sur- 
face and air-based ASW forces and these include the Leander-class, now 
equipped with Canadian-supplied Westinghouse towed array sonars, 
Petya-class ASW frigates, and the Sea King Mark 42B rotary ASW force, 
which is perhaps the best rotary ASW asset in the world. Besides these 
units and the Alize squadron aboard the carrier, the Indian Navy’s Soviet- 
supplied capital ships host a Kamov-25 Hormone ASW helicopter each, 
but their performance is difficult to assess. Consistent with the long-estab- 
lished naval maxim that “the best weapon against a submarine is a subma- 
rine,” the Indian Navy has acquired in kit form two HDW 209 (type IKL 
1500) attack submarines, currently being assembled at the Mazagaon 
Docks in Bombay, and it will build four more from keel up in the future. 
The acquisition of modern attack submarines with their greater maneuver- 
ability, increased silencing, sophisticated sensors, and more reliable weap- 
ons will indeed be a maritime milestone in the history of subcontinental 
subsurface warfare, and the considerable experience that India stands to 
gain in the assembly of these vessels will aid its efforts to tilt the Pakistani 
advantages extant. 

In a strategic sense, the HDW 209 purchase embodies India’s effort to 
arrest Pakistan’s sea denial mission at its very root. If, as is intended, the 
Indian attack submarines succeed in exacting a substantial toll of Pakistani 
submarines, this would dramatically undermine the most effective ele- 
ments of Pakistan’s sea denial capabilities and in effect put its coastline at 
risk—a possibility Pakistan has very vivid memories of from the 1971 war. 
Inevitably, therefore, Pakistan responded to these developments by search- 
ing for ASW frigates and, after futile attempts at German shipyards, 
signed a $500 million deal with Britain’s Vosper Thorneycroft for three 
surface-to-surface/surface-to-air missiles (SSM/SAM) and ASW helicop- 
ter-equipped Type 21 frigates.21 Ideally, purchasing attack submarines 
would constitute the most effective and lethal response to the Indian acqui- 
sitions, but prohibitive costs, long lead times, and the extensive support 
costs that are associated with subsurface vessels may have tipped the 
choice, in addition to the ever-present lure that surface ASW vessels can 


21. “Pakistan Plan for Naval Modernization,” Times of India (New Delhi), October 16, 
1984; “Pak Seeking Warships from West Germany,” Times of India (New Delhi), October 
26, 1984; also, Dilip Mukerjee, “British Frigates for Pakistan Navy Soon,” Deccan Herald 
(Bangalore), January 1, 1985. 
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also double up for presence and show-the-flag missions in ways that sub- 
marines cannot. 

The Indian Navy’s eight Foxtrot-class diesel-powered submarines are 
vessels designed to attack surface shipping rather than participate in ASW. 
Built on the technology of the 1950s, the Foxtrots are noisy boats which, 
despite having great endurance, possess poor senscrs and are notorious for 
lack of crew comfort. The Kilo units, however, being of a 1970s vintage, 
are coated with Cluster Guard anechoic tiles, and besides having mine- 
laying capabilities from the torpedo tubes, are reputedly boats with high- 
quality listening capabilities—a technology that stould prove useful when 
operating with the Foxtrots in coupled pairs. India’s subsurface assets 
hitherto have been the neglected facet in force planning, but in the coming 
years, in view of the navy’s ambitious power projection goals, there is 
every reason to believe that this lacuna will be filled. 


Naval aviation Naval aviation has been the pride of the Indian fleet since 
its inception, yet no other wing has been so riddled by doubt and contro- 
versy. The role and missions of the sole aircraft carrier, the INS Vikrant, 
have never been clearly defined and hence it is no surprise that this carrier 
continues to ply a sea of debate. If acquiring strong power projection 
forces is indeed the perceived goal, an aircraft carrier hosting eight Sea 
Harriers and five Sea Kings hardly constitutes formidable floating fire- 
power. Besides, the costs and logistics of having to tie down numerous 
escorts to defend a carrier hosting such pathetic assets raises serious ques- 
tions about the vulnerability of such surface groups and their cost effective- 
ness. 

There is good reason to believe that the Sea Harriers that the navy has 
purchased to replace the aging Seahawks as the primary air defense 
weapon of the ship will not measure up to the demands made of it in the 
conflict environment it may be expected to face.2* As a high-value target, 
the aircraft carrier can expect to attract the attention of numerous Paki- 
stani predators, and the Indian Navy, recognizirg that the Sea Harriers 
will have their hands full in the fleet air defense role, plans to use the Sea 
Eagle air-to-ship missile launched with strapped-on boosters from the 
Westland Sea Kings instead—a decision that is tactically sensible but de- 
stroys the Sea Harrier’s last measure of respectability in any attack role. 

Thus, although India possesses an aircraft carrier with all the attendant 
psychological benefits thereof, the Vikrant risks becoming an anomaly in- 
capable of making an effective contribution to either sea control or power 


22. See Ashley J. Tellis, “Limitations of the Sea Harrier,” Times of India (Bombay), Sep- 
tember 7, 1982. 
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projection missions. The real defect is that while India’s air assets are not 
formidable enough either in quality or quantity and hence epitomize de- 
graded capabilities in both air defense and attack roles, it still requires a 
substantial number of high value escort vessels that might otherwise be 
released for alternative sea duties. Considering the overall role naval 
airpower has hitherto played in the low-level conflicts in the Indian sub- 
continent, many observers have argued that surface/subsurface ships heav- 
ily armed with long-range SAMs proliferated over diverse launching 
platforms, in conjunction with land-based naval air arms consisting of bal- 
anced air armadas including AWACS and long-range interdiction strike 
aircraft, may be a more cost effective and technologically promising solu- 
tion. 

As the Indian Navy finds itself at a watershed, the choices before it nar- 
row down to three alternative architectures. First, it could plan systemati- 
cally to acquire more conventional aircraft carriers of at least the 40,000- 
ton variety with catapult-assisted aircraft in order to overcome the current 
technical problem of being unable to host the requisite kind, number, and 
balance of tactical aircraft within the carrier air wing, as well as to be able 
to make a more cost- and mission-effective contribution to the navy’s sea 
control/power projection assignments. Second, it could scrap the INS 
Vikrant altogether in view of its high support costs and increased vulnera- 
bility to cruise missiles—which only add to the burdens of supporting a 
carrier air wing that operates primarily in defense of the ship rather than 
contributes to offensive potential—and switch instead to heavily armed 
surface groups supported by land-based naval aviation, particularly be- 
cause India’s island outposts, if suitably fortified, offer magnificent oppor- 
tunities for basing airborne early warning (AEW), antisubmarine warfare 
(ASW), maritime reconnaissance (MR), and interdiction-strike (IDS) air- 
craft that cannot presently be hosted by its aircraft carrier anyway. And 
third, it could opt for a medial strategy that rests on retaining the present 
aircraft carrier and maximizes opportunities for extensive use of land- 
based aviation, conceived of as a complement rather than as a full alterna- 
tive to sea-based aviation. Since India’s lengthy coastline lies contiguous 
to the sea areas it needs to control in time of conflict, the possible use of 
land-based aviation for sea control can be viewed not only as comple- 
menting the inherent sea control capabilities of a carrier force but also as 
freeing elements of that force for projection of power ashore, a mission for 
which it is suited, at least conceptually, particularly in remote areas should 
the need arise. 

The real criteria that are decisive in determining the trade-offs between 
these three alternate architectures are costs, effectiveness, and mission con- 
texts suggested by the choice of political goals that the Indian Navy is 
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expected to service in the pursuit of national interests. While the first and 
second options are united in the contributions they could make to the at- 
tainment of the sea control missions, the former is admirably suited to the 
more aggressive and costlier mission of power projection while the latter is 
optimal for a more austere coastal defense orientation. The third option 
essentially embodies an enhancement effort insofar as it allows the Indian 
Navy to deploy sophisticated weapons without appearing inordinately ag- 
gressive and thus incurring the undue concern of its neighbors in the litto- 
ral, besides also capitalizing on the capabilities that the Indian Navy 
currently possesses. The navy’s land-based assets consist largely of MR 
aircraft, but in the near future if AEW and ASW aircraft are acquired, it 
seems there will be little choice but to base them ashore, particularly be- 
cause the vertical takeoff and landing (VTOL) carriers it may acquire will 
not be able to host them anyway. 

The third option appears to embody the optimal choice for the navy 
because it allows land-based aviation (despite its theoretical disadvantages) 
to make a meaningful contribution to the navy’s objectives, particularly 
through the execution of AEW, ASW, MR, and long-range IDS missions, 
without denying the aircraft carrier its requisite legitimacy. The navy’s 
mind on this issue is difficult to fathom, but early in 1985 the navy estab- 
lished a design group to draw up the guidelines for an indigenous medium- 
sized carrier of 30,000-40,000 tons.23 However, one is still uncertain 
whether this is the harbinger of a similar class of ships that can be ex- 
pected if India commits itself to the first option, or whether this is only 
part of a comprehensive investment in maritime and land-based capabili- 
ties to be expected if it commits itself to the third option. 


Reconnaissance, and command and control The weakest links in the In- 
dian Navy’s battle posture are its reconnaissance and command and con- 
trol elements consisting of five Super Constellations and three IL-38 Mays 
which, besides being relatively antiquated and overworked, are seriously 
insufficient for maritime reconnaissance of its wice ocean interests. Paki- 
stan, in contrast, with the upgraded three Brequet Atlantics and the four 
E-2C Hawkeyes it has considered ordering, presents a formidable and ver- 
satile force capable of transmitting real time reconnaissance data “down 
links” with its cruise missile equipped strike forces for execution of their 
sea denial mission. Recent reports also indicate that it has newly received 
eight Fokker-VFW F-27 maritime surveillance aircraft and was in addition 


23. K. C. Khanna, “Sailing Under Cloudy Skies,” Times of India (Bombay), February 19, 
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seeking six ex-RAAF Lockheed P-3B Orions in order to expand its sur- 
veillance and command and control capabilities still further.2+ 

Airborne early warning aircraft are “force multipliers” that economize 
on numerous futile combat and search patrols and—besides locating, iden- 
tifying, and tracking intruders—can vector defending forces toward them 
for interception and destruction. It is amazing that Pakistan with a sea 
denial mission has judged it necessary to make such a valuable investment 
in AEW, while India with its more ambitious sea control/power projection 
mission has not. In retrospect, this difference highlights an astute facet of 
Pakistan’s operational art. Knowing full well that it will have to confront 
the possibility of formidable Indian air armadas ravaging its airspace in a 
conflict, in essence it faced a choice between two possibilities. Either it 
could dramatically increase the number of front-line fighter aircraft and so 
hope to even the odds in an air battle or it could opt for a comprehensive 
modernization of its defense umbrella in an integrated fashion, acquiring 
the minimal required number of fighters but qualitatively upgrading its air 
defense ground environment (ADGE) with new airborne command and 
control systems. 

In rejecting the first option, Pakistan escaped the burdens imposed by 
that provocative high cost strategy and preempted an escalation of ten- 
sions with India by opting for the latter alternative, which though austere 
provides a higher order of protection and safety. When in full operation, 
these ADGE systems will share all available information generated by air- 
borne radar about hostile intruders among patrolling Pakistani fighters as 
well as relay that information to ground and naval bases, surface-to-air 
missile squadrons, and interceptor flotillas for counteraction. Thus, in ad- 
dition to the fact that Pakistan’s formidable airborne sea surveillance capa- 
bilities will deter any Indian attempts to mount a replicated naval surgical 
strike like that in Karachi harbor in 1971, they will also ensure that the 
numerically pathetic Pakistani Air Force will stand some chance of parry- 
ing Indian thrusts by economizing and adequately distributing Pakistani 
interceptors, according to the urgency of the detected threat even if fixed 
radar networks are destroyed. 

Pakistani acquisitions, then, meet the dual mission of increasing its time 
for reaction in relation to incoming Indian threats and efficiently serve the 
anti-ship surveillance and targeting (ASST) and ASW mission as well. 
The fact that Pakistan seeks to enlarge its AEW/MR aircraft inventories 
indicates that it perceives the creation of sufficient “overhead” in com- 
mand, communication and control (C?) assets vital so that its flexibility of 
operational deployment will be substantially unimpaired in view of the 


24. Ibid. Also “Pak Bid for U.S. Air Missiles,” Indian Express (Bombay), March 4, 1985. 
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enormous maintenance requirements associated with airborne radars and 
the protracted sortie rates it expects these aircraft to sustain, in conjunc- 
tion with its other sea denial assets, in moments of crisis or conflict. 

It is relatively easy to conjure ghastly images of what might happen to 
India’s costly surface assets bereft of proper AEW in a conflict situation, 
since reconnaissance and command and control are the Achilles heel of the 
Indian surface groups as they are currently configured. Experience with 
task forces the world over has demonstrated the need for a number of 
radars, including airborne ones, if low flying intruders—aircraft or mis- 
sile—are to be detected in time. In the absence of airborne radars and 
AEW, combat air patrol fighters and surface ships cannot themselves be 
expected to acquire and sanitize all incoming threats since their own ra- 
dars do not have nearly the requisite performance. 

There is little doubt, therefore, that acquiring AEW is an obvious neces- 
sity, but since the Indian Navy’s carrier is currently of the vertical/short 
takeoff and landing (V/STOL) breed, shipborne AEW, which is necessar- 
ily the ideal, is out of the question, leaving land-based AEW the only alter- 
native choice. At any rate, the Indian Navy does not seem too energetic 
about expediting these acquisitions. Since 1978, various solutions have 
been floated ranging from developing indigenous AEW technology 
mounted on refurbished HS-748 and Boeing 707 airframes currently pos- 
sessed by Indian civil airlines, through outright purchase of Nimrod AEW 
from Britain, to acquiring helicopter-borne AEW of the Sea King- 
Searchwater variety. Nothing has materialized thus far and if India’s past 
record of resolving the “foreign purchase versus indigenous development” 
debate is any indication, it will be quite some time before the question is 
satisfactorily resolved.?5 


Growing Ambitions, Growing Capabilities 
In conclusion, although the tactical naval balance in the Indian subconti- 
nent presents a general impression of Indian superiority, it also furnishes 
an interesting example of how technology can affect the power relation- 
ships between asymmetrically sized navies. At any rate, the decision of the 
Indian leadership to push ahead with the development of at least a modest 
“blue ocean” capability gives rise to numerous military and political is- 
sues. Internally within the country, the Indian Navy has been slowly de- 
veloping a domestic constituency, and its increasingly important mission 


25. Indian newspapers have recently announced that the Indian government has commit- 
ted itself to the indigenous development of AWACS, probably built around the HS-748 air- 
craft. See N. Vasuki Rao, “India developing AWACS,” Indian Express (Bombay), October 3, 
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should enhance its role in India’s defense planning. The navy’s desire to 
acquire two more aircraft carriers with sophisticated naval arms, its large 
investments in Soviet capital ships, and its impressive ship/submarine 
building programs augur well for the expanded role that the service 
‘desires. 
Even today, India’s general predominance, especially in surface warfare, 
cannot be denied, but such blanket affirmations usually obscure the unbal- 
anced and brittle nature of its naval force structure, which the Indian 
Navy feverishly seeks to remedy. Thus, although it might be largely capa- 
-ble of establishing a generous measure of sea dominance against Pakistan, 
‘it is doubtful whether it can similarly succeed in its power projection ob- 
jective in the Indian Ocean, which is truly a most ambitious and demand- 
‘ing mission. Yet, with an eye on the superpower navies involved in 
„presence missions in the Indian Ocean, India is seeking to develop a naval 
capability that will deny superpower naval units a free run in presence, 
crisis management, and intervention missions. Although it will continue 
to lack the capabilities to destroy superpower navies in the immediate fu- 
iture, it is moving toward a posture from which it can inflict a level of 
damage that is disproportionate relative to the political gains sought by a 
superpower, and it seeks to utilize such perceptions to deter superpower 
application of naval force in the first place. Hence, the Indian Navy, 
notwithstanding its diverse problems, cannot be taken lightly and the na- 
val balance in the Indian subcontinent deserves more attention than it has 
generally received. 
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In the early 1970s, a notable change in perspective oc- 
curred in the theory of social change and industrialization. While the 
1960s were characterized by variations on themes of modernization- 
westernization-development, recent models have tuilt on more multilinear 
development models. Neo-Marxists offered the dependency development 
model to dispute the validity of the unilinear evolution of economies, par- 
ticularly in the Third World. Japan presents yet another model of social 
change. It is a model of a rationally planned economy and socioeconomic 
gradualism based on education, sex, and age. This model is contrasted 
with the market-oriented economy of Western society and the class con- 
flict of the underdeveloped country. 

The model of the Japanese economy presented here is perhaps more sig- 
nificant in terms of its theoretical impact, because it not only discredits the 
unilinear development theory but also questions the fundamental effective- 
ness of the Western system itself, especially in an era of rapid technological 
innovation and increasing international competition. It also challenges the 
Marxist theory of historical materialism and class struggle. Japanese soci- 
ety today cannot be effectively analyzed in terms of class stratification 
since income distribution is determined not by the traditional dichotomy 
of capital and labor, but by the status stratification of education, sex, and 
age. 
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The “Groupism” Model 

Japan was a controversial issue among social scientists of modernization in 
the sixties and seventies. Using the theory of convergence, some scholars 
argued that the constraints of high technology and industrial development 
would gradually make industrial societies similar to one another. Japan 
was perceived either as being on the path toward a mature industrial stage 
or as a curious deviation from the universal theory of modernization. 
However, as Japan continued to develop economically, overtaking Euro- 
pean countries and running closer behind the United States, convergence 
theorists became increasingly uncomfortable in holding to the premise of 
the unilinear development model. 

Criticizing the convergence theory, anthropologists and sociologists 
have presented a different model on the basis that the Japanese, by virtue 
of their unique cultural history, are proceeding in a direction different 
from that of the West. 

The synthesis of their theories is that Japanese culture and tradition 
have influenced people to create quite a different set of values in human 
relationships, and they in turn have created a uniquely Japanese system of 
social organization. They argue that the Japanese economic organization 
has many characteristics derived from these cultural variables: The prac- 
tice of lifelong employment, the seniority-based wage and promotion sys- 
tem, the hiring of fresh school graduates, the practice of internal 
promotion, the enterprise union, the mechanism of consensus-seeking deci- 
sion making, and, recently, quality circles are some of the commonly listed 
examples. They then discuss how these features of so-called groupism 
have contributed greatly to Japanese economic success in general. They 
often contrast the system to the individualism and market-oriented labor 
management of the Western system. Some even preach to Americans to 
learn from the Japanese. 

The theoretical base for the groupism model is, however, far from per- 
fect because it underestimates the following: (1) variation among Japanese 
labor management practices; (2) variations among Japanese companies’ 
successes contingent to their respective “immediate” environment; (3) the 
economic rationale employed by profit-seeking organizations; (4) the dy- 
namics of cultural variables themselves; and (5) other powerful influences 
in the basic environment. 

The weakness of the groupism model is its lack of an overall framework 
for international comparison of economic organizations. Partly because of 
the way the model developed historically, it concentrates only on certain 
aspects of Japanese business organizations, namely, labor management and 
decision making. Nevertheless, the paradigm based on these findings has 
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been used to explain the success of Japanese industrialization. It is danger- 
ous to compare business organizations in different societies without 
presenting a total paradigm of variables because without it the comparison 
may become not only inaccurate but also biased and at best segmentary. It 
is very risky to evaluate the economic performance of a management sys- 
tem based on such segmentary knowledge. 


Corporation, Culture, and Environment 

It is important for us to go back to basics and consider what we are trying 
to discover in our study of economic organizations. Many definitions of 
the economic organization are possible but we must first recognize that 
there are basically two aspects of the business firm that create two different 
effects. The first aspect is economic and the second sociological. The eco- 
nomic effect of a firm can be measured in terms of profit, market share, 
capital, and other economic indicators. The sociological effect can be mea- 
sured in terms of job satisfaction, human development, effective communi- 
cation, and other factors. Theoretically the two effects must be treated 
separately, even when the researcher is examining the relationship between 
the two. 

Likewise, the environment in which the firm is operating needs to be 
clarified. There are two kinds of environment: immediate and basic. The 
immediate environment directly influences the firm’s economic and social 
performance, while the basic environment influences everyone in that soci- 
ety. Although the basic environment influences the nature of the immedi- 
ate environment, their relationships are not one-way or straightforward. 
In a society where people share the same cultural traits, different socioeco- 
nomic-political factors in the immediate environment may produce differ- 
ent organizational responses. These responses in turn influence the nature 
of the basic environment to varying degrees. It is therefore very important 
not only to understand the trend in the basic environment but also to ex- 
amine the particularity of the immediate environment. 

The last aspect of the economic organization is that of individual attrib- 
utes. Decision makers have their own personal traits that are formed from 
their past experiences in the basic and immediate environments. The fact 
that Japanese managers have had the Western management system as a 
model might have influenced their consequent decision to adopt a different 
system. Because of their desire for the long-term prosperity of the firm, 
Japanese management may sacrifice a short-term return on investments, 
especially when they can receive support from banks. 

The groupism model does not clarify the dynamic relationship between 
the basic environment, the immediate business setting, and the decision 
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maker. It tends to draw a straight cause-and-effect line from the cultural 
variable to the economic effect. It neglects other powerful basic environ- 
mental factors, underestimates the effect of the immediate environment, 
and dismisses variations within the society. The groupism model also ne- 
glects the effect produced by individual decision makers, in spite of the fact 
that many successful companies have distinct leadership by unique indi- 
viduals. 


BASIC ENVIRONMENT 

Recently a number of books have appeared with a similar line of argument 
as the groupism theory but with a different ideological twist.1 They argue 
that the very successful U.S. corporation is not following the prototype of 
the American system but shares many characteristics of the Japanese sys- 
tem in terms of long years of service, internal promotion, corporate philos- 
ophy, and group dynamics. They argue for the cause-and-effect 
relationship between such structural characteristics and the positive eco- 
nomic effect. 

I consider that their presentation of the Japanese system or the pseudo- 
Japanese management system is oversimplified and often misleading. I 
would like to present the basic environment of Japanese management, dis- 
puting the harmonious groupism image previously presented. 


Employment Practice 

I believe that the groupism model creates the misunderstanding that the 
system of lifelong employment and the seniority rule prevail in Japan. 
This is not the case. This system applies to only about a quarter of the 
Japanese labor force. It excludes women, temporary and seasonal work- 
ers, workers in smaller firms, and many blue-collar workers. The group- 
ism model applies mainly to white-collar, male employees of large 
corporations. The average retirement age of Japanese employees in large 
corporations is 57.8 years old. As the average life expectancy of the Japa- 
nese male is 74 years, one cannot correctly call the system lifelong employ- 
ment. 

In the Japanese government, there are rigid systems of promotion and 
wage based on seniority, but not the system of lifelong employment. Elite 
bureaucrats compete with those who enter the organization in the same 
year. Once a high position, such as bureau chief, is filled, the rest of his 


1. See, for example, William Ouchi, Theory Z (Reading, Mass.: ‘Addison Wesley, 1981); 
R. Pascale and G. Athos, The Art of Japanese Management (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1981); and T. J. Peters and R. H. Waterman, In Search of Excellence (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1982). 
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contemporaries are compelled to resign, often parachuting down to public 
corporations affiliated to the government and private businesses. When 
the highest position of vice ministership is filled, there will be no more men 
of the same class left except the vice minister himself. The pressure from 
the new entering classes advancing from below is so strong that even vice 
ministers must eventually resign at the average age of fifty years, to be 
replaced by younger ones. The groupism model and its structural charac- 
teristics are not typical of Japanese employment practices. 


Productivity 

From the groupism point of view, one can still argue that large Japanese 
corporations are major contributors to Japan’s high growth and that the 
labor management system of these corporations has made it possible. But 
not all large Japanese corporations are successful. Large companies in 
shipbuilding, aluminum, and petrochemicals are suffering from the rising 
cost of raw materials and fuel, competition from new industrial countries, 
and the shift in industrial policies. Large companies in these industries 
have the same structural characteristics of labor management. 

In terms of productivity, variations among manufacturing industries are 
tremendous. According to the 1981 White Paper on the economy, the pro- 
ductivity of the top ranking industry is 88 times greater than that at the 
bottom. The ratio is 14 in the United States and 41 in West Germany. 
Although some Japanese industries such as stee:, autos, and precision 
work have exceeded their American counterparts in productivity, the Jap- 
anese manufacturing industry in total has achieved only 88% of the pro- 
ductivity of U.S. industry. 

The argument that the structural characteristics of the Japanese com- 
pany, created on the basis of the Japanese culturai tradition, have helped 
the industrial growth of Japan, does not hold very well when we examine 
the tremendous difference in economic effectiveness and productivity 
among Japanese firms. One needs to examine more carefully variations 
within the society. 


The Effect of the Immediate Environment 
This leads us to the discussion of the effect of the immediate environment. 
Recently a new perspective has been added to the study of Japanese man- 
agement by younger Japanese management scientists. In 1983, a very 
comprehensive questionnaire survey of 518 top U.S. and Japanese compa- 
nies showed differences in business strategies in terms of profit orientation, 
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market share, production technology, capital formation, allocation of re- 
sources, and interorganizational features in the United States and Japan.” 

Business firms have different organizational responses to a changing en- 
vironment, and because U.S. and Japanese firms face different business en- 
vironments, there is a tendency toward a particular type of organizational 
management for firms in each country. The Japanese firm tends to form 
the so-called H type, with frequent interaction within and between groups, 
information and value sharing, group decision making, emphasis on orga- 
nizational integration, and other characteristics of human group dynamics. 

The American firm tends to follow the “S type” or strategy-oriented 
management in which vertical communication channels, staff and line dis- 
tinction, and strategic planning are stressed. In both countries, however, 
both types of organizations exist and there are two additional types—“B 
type” or bureaucratic organization, and “V type” or venture business. All 
four types are observed in both countries. 

Because of the human dynamics and the flexible organizational struc- 
ture, the “H type” is effective in an environment where many smali 
changes are constantly occurring with a certain degree of unpredictability. 
Electronics, autos, and precision-work industries are examples. The “H 
type” is, however, vulnerable to a major structural change in the environ- 
ment, which requires a fundamental change in organizational structure. 
This explains the weakness of Japan’s aluminum, petrochemical, and ply- 
wood industries at the time of the energy crisis in the 1970s. 

Business firms cannot survive without economic rationality. Cultural 
factors may work for the success of some firms, but may also work against 
others when they need to balance their conventional practice against eco- 
nomic necessity. The categorization of adaptive mechanisms of the busi- 
ness organization to environmental changes presents a new perspective in 
the theory of organizational dynamics. One must treat the relationship 
between environment and organization as an aggregate of dynamic recip- 
rocal activities, which never stands still. 


2. T. Kagano, I. Nonaka, K. Sakakibara, and A. Okumura, Nichibei Kigyo no Keiei 
Hikaku (Comparison of Management Between Japanese and U.S. Enterprises) (Tokyo: Nip- 
pon Keizai Shinbunsha, 1983). 
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The Importance of Environmental 

Variables 
In anthropology, more research is now appearing on variations within Jap- 
anese society. The groupism model is also being critically examined.? Un- 
fortunately there has not been an alternative comorehensive paradigm to 
correct the methodological shortcomings of the previous model. Although 
it is important to continue critical reviews and detziled ethnographic stud- 
ies, it is equally important to utilize deductive approaches toward the es- 
tablishment of a general theory of social organization. 

Since our interest lies in the cultural variable, one of our tasks is to 
reveal the relationship between culture and other environmental factors 
that influence the economic activities of the busiress organizations. The 
purpose of our research is to examine each variable in depth so that the 
final paradigm presented is sufficiently comprehensive for cross-cultural 
comparisons. 

The groupism model underestimates the effect of other variables in the 
basic environment on the performance of the Japanese company. The two 
most powerful basic environmental factors that have contributed to the 
economic success of selected Japanese industries, ir my opinion, are (1) the 
concept and implementation of a planned economy by the government, 
and (2) the economic opportunity governed by status stratification rather 
than by class division. 


PLANNED ECONOMY 
Japan at the national level presents a new model of social change and in- 
dustrialization because its economy is conditioned by rational economic 
planning. The Japanese government has been known to be a major instru- 
ment in initiating industrial revolution and encouraging selected segments 
of Japanese industries to become internationally competitive. 

The Japanese pro-growth mentality has been created and nurtured by 
the situational imperatives that Japan was a latecomer in industrialization 
and technological development, lacking capital and natural resources, and 
that it has a large population. There has been an unmistakable economic 
nationalism, common to many developing countries, but strengthened by 
the fact that Japan has always been on the periphery of great civiliza- 
tions—China for a thousand years and Euro-Amezica for the last hundred 
years. The government and its bureaucrats led the industrialization drive, 


3. D. Plath, ed., Work and Life Course in Japan (Albany, N.Y.: State University of New 
York Press, 1983), and R. Mouer and Y. Sugimoto, Japanese Society: Reappraisals and New 
Dimensions (Bedford Park: University of Adelaide, 1981). 
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giving greatest precedence to industrial policy in order to make Japan an 
economic superpower. 

The Japanese government has consciously encouraged the formation of 
capital through personal savings, at a rate that is still the highest among 
the OECD nations (the current savings rate is 18.5% compared to the U.S. 
figure of 9%). The availability of capital through semigovernmental and 
private financial institutions has assisted firms in their expansion and tech- 
nological innovation. The long-term bank-company financial relationships 
were created because of the reliance for working capital inputs on bank 
loans, which enabled the firm to pursue longer term objectives. 

During the 1950s and 1960s the government encouraged the growth of 
such key industries as shipbuilding, autos, and steel, all of which were cap- 
ital and labor intensive. Today industrial policy is being shifted to en- 
courage the growth of information-oriented industries such as computers 
and telecommunications. 

As Japan continues to grow, the governmental role in industrial devel- 
opment has become less obvious. The government, however, perceives its 
role to be that of providing a favorable basic environment for the growth of 
target industries. The Japanese model of state-led industrialization is not 
the same as the Soviet style of state capitalism. It differs in the following 
key areas: 


(1) The government fully recognizes the importance of competition in 
the market place and the initiative of the individual entrepreneur. The 
purpose of industrial planning is not to “control” economic activities but 
to “guide” them indirectly toward the agreed goal of economic prosperity. 
(2) The government concentrates on providing a favorable basic environ- 
ment but does not intervene directly in the immediate business environ- 
ment of the firm. 

(3) Industrial policy is governed not by political ideology but by eco- 
nomic rationality. 

(4) The government is a democratically elected body which theoretically 
reflects the will of the people. 

(5) The industrial policy is strategic and goal-oriented, rather than regu- 
latory and short-term. The Liberal Democratic Party has been the major- 
ity party for the last forty years and has created a stable political 
environment enabling the pursuit of long-range economic policies. 


The Japanese model of a planned economy can also be contrasted to 
that of the West. Because of its late industrialization, the Japanese govern- 
ment was the driving force for industrialization from the very beginning. 
Western countries were the first to industrialize; their governments had 
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little to do with the new type of economic activities initially, and later 
perceived their primary role to be regulatory, partly to protect the welfare 
of individuals. The state did not see its role as exercising a strategic or 
goal-oriented approach to the economy for protecting or enhancing its in- 
ternational competitiveness. It is only very recently that the two different 
concepts of the state’s role in the economy became an issue of concern in 
the United States, since Japan’s economic strength is no longer ignored 
either at home or in overseas markets and its strength is concentrated in 
future-oriented industries such as computers, optical fibers, synthetic 
materials, lasers, and precision work. 

It is interesting to note that emerging new industrial countries such as 
Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singapore, whose economies rely heavily 
on exports, are adopting the policy of rational economic planning. The 
economic impact of these pro-growth policies is already being felt in the 
international market. 

Contrary to popular belief, the significance of exports to the total Japa- 
nese economy is low: exports constitute 16% of the Japanese GNP, while 
the figure in Belgium is 48.5%, in England 21.8%, in France 16.2%, and 
in West Germany, 25%. The figure is 10% in the United States. 

Japanese economic bureaucrats are only one-fourth the number of those 
in the U.S. Department of Commerce, but are drawn from the very top 
Japanese universities and are young and dynamic. They have been effec- 
tive in planning, implementing, and achieving national industrial goals. 

The model of Japan’s planned economy that seems to be imitated by 
some emerging new industrial states offers an alternative model of the state 
and its role in industrialization. As competition in the international mar- 
ket place intensifies between old and new industrialized states, this model 
should be given full attention by social scientists of development theory. 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
At this point, distribution of the national wealth should be discussed be- 
cause it is the second most important basic environmental factor that af- 
fects the performance of the Japanese management system. According to 
a 1982 OECD survey, Japan ranks first in the degree of equalization of 
pre-tax income distribution among nationals and fourth after Sweden, 
Norway, and Australia in after-tax income distribution. The Gini coeffi- 
cient of Japan is 0.208, pre-tax, and 0.191, after-tax. The figures in the 
United States are 0.404, pre-tax, and 0.381, after-tax. Thus income is far 
more equally distributed in Japan even before the governmental interven- 
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tion in the form of taxation. With its rapid economic growth, Japan has 
become a middle-class society without extremes of rich or poor people.* 

It is a fact that Japanese industries benefited from low-cost labor during 
the economic boom of the 1960s. In the 1970s, however, labor costs trip- 
led. At the same time, the increase in labor productivity exceeded the in- 
crease in total labor cost. The labor-cost advantage of Japan has been 
achieved not only by cheaper labor but also by cheaper management. In 
1963, a Japanese company president received a pre- and after-tax income 
23.6 and 11.9 times higher, respectively, than the pre- and after-tax salary 
of a new employee. In 1980, the president earned only 15.1 times pre-tax 
and 7.8 times after-tax more than the youngest member of the firm. 
Although the youngest employees today receive only about $10,000 after- 
tax income, the president gets only about $78,000 take-home pay, even 
when he is at the top of the firm in terms of salary, power, and possibly 
years of service. 

Japan is rather unique among developed countries: Equality among 
members of the firm has been stressed, and divisions between management 
and labor are not so obvious because of the wage scale, the enterprise 
union system, and the system of internal promotion. There is a clear effort 
on the part of management not to repeat the Western system of manage- 
ment-labor confrontation. According to a 1979 survey, 89.3% of the Japa- 
nese considered themselves to be middle class, and 54.4% considered 
themselves middle of the middle. Japan is, thus, an exception among in- 
dustrialized countries. 

The traditional Marxist concept of class structure and class conflict can- 
not adequately explain the case of Japan where further industrialization 
has increased economic equality. Marxism fails to offer analytical tools to 
examine a middle-class society in economic and psychological terms. We 
must devise a new methodology to analyze the basic environmental struc- 
ture and psychology of the Japanese people. 

Japanese society is not divided by classes. It is a society of status. The 
economic status of an individual is related to the social position that the 
person holds in society. In relation to our study of the economic organiza- 
tion, three important determinants of status are education, sex, and age. 


4, The Gini coefficient is calculated as follows: Calculate the distribution of the number of 
individuals of each income category in order from the lowest to the highest. The relationship 
between the rate of accumulated income in the absolutely equal distribution pattern and that 
of reality is then calculated and subtracted from 1. The closer the resulting figure of the Gini 
coefficient is to zero, the more equal is the income distribution. 
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Education 
The Japanese education system is open to the masses. More than 95% of 
middle-school graduates enter the noncompulsory high school system and 
36% proceed to the university level. Democratism in primary and secon- 
dary educational systems is highly effective in providing an equal opportu- 
nity to everyone regardless of social or economic background. 

Top ranking universities are nationally owned with a low tuition cost of 
less than $1,500 a year and with open competition for admission. Compe- 
tition, however, is very keen because educational background is perceived 
as the important key to obtaining status in the establishment. Career paths 
are determined, based on whether the person has a high school diploma or 
a university degree. Although a degree from a top-ranking university does 
not guarantee success in life, it certainly helps one to enter a top-level com- 
pany or the government. The whole educational system is geared toward 
competition among candidates." 


Sex 

The second determinant is sex. Participation of Japanese women in the 
labor market has a distinct pattern forming a “M shape” in age composi- 
tion. While the American female labor force shows a plateau-shaped pat- 
tern of work participation in which more than 60% of women in each age 
bracket continue to work until over age fifty, the Japanese pattern shows a 
sharp dip between ages 25 and 34, when women marry or have their first 
child. After a peak work participation rate of 63.5% in the 20-24 age 
bracket, the figure drops to 48% for ages 25-34 and jumps back to 64% 
for ages 35-39. 

Japanese women on the average earn only 55% of the average salary of 
men. The salary difference is less among younger age groups (81.4% for 
ages 20-24, and 72.4% for ages 25-29). But middle-aged women earn less 
than half as much as men in the same age bracket (47.6% for ages 40-44 
and 46% for ages 45-49). It is clear that the female worker is at a consid- 
erable disadvantage in obtaining a job which promises good pay. But from 
the management viewpoint, there is a pool of workers of good quality and 
education (female participation in education is 93% in high school and 
13% in university) that can then be utilized or retrenched depending on 
economic circumstances. 

Female work participation is predicted to increase because of (1) the 
shorter time spent on child rearing due to a decrezse in the birthrate (cur- 


5. For discussions on the Japanese education system, see W. K. Cummings, Education and 
Equality in Japan (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uiversity Press, 1980). 
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rently 1.7 children per mother); (2) an increase in the availability of free 
time from housework; (3) an increase in the aspirations of women due to 
higher education; (4) an increase in labor demand in tertiary industry (cur- 
rently 54.9% of the total work force is engaged in the tertiary sector); and 
(5) the simplification of manufacturing processes that require fewer skills. 

Computerization and office automation will further encourage an expan- 
sion of female participation in the job market because such technological 
innovations will replace, to a degree, skilled workers with non- or semi- 
skilled workers. Not only will more women participate in the labor mar- 
ket, the M shape pattern will slowly change to the American style plateau 
pattern. Japanese female workers are predicted to increase and to create a 
new type of labor market in future. 

In the United States, a similar increase in the number of married women 
on the job market has been noticed. Some argue that female workers, such 
as suburban housewives, entering the job market are. competing directly 
with urban, male, minority workers because the jobs that they seek are 
those requiring semi- or lower-skilled workers. In Japan, there had until 
recently been little competition between population subgroups partly be- 
cause the Japanese government has strictly controlled foreign immigration, 
the population is mostly homogeneous, and the economy has expanded 
rapidly enough to absorb labor. Culturally and traditionally, Japanese wo- 
men have accepted a subordinate role in their social relationship with men. 

The status of the female within the Japanese household has, however, 
increased tremendously, and it is now a common phenomenon to see the 
equalization of decision-making authority between a couple in an urban 
nuclear family. The traditional vertical relationship between the sexes is 
changing. The equalization trend paralleled the increase in female work 
participation, and the expanding female work force is in part competing 
with another population subgroup—older workers. 


Age 
I have discussed two key factors—education and sex—in the analysis of 
the basic environmental variables in Japan. The third and probably most 
important factor is age. The Japanese unemployment pattern, in contrast 
to that of the United States, shows that many of the unemployed are over 
age 55 (who cannot find work after their formal or first retirement), rather 
than young unskilled workers. The lifelong employment and the seniority- 
based wage systems are significant not because of their guarantee of job 


6. M. Harris, America Now: The Anthropology of a Changing Culture (New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1981). 
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security and wage increases over the years, but because of the significant 
effect on the economic status of older workers over 55. 

Seventy-five years ago, the average life expectancy in Japan was 42. 
Fifty years ago, it was still only 53. Japanese life expectancy now is the 
world’s longest: 73.79 for men and 79.13 for women. Because of the de- 
crease in the birthrate, those below age 29, who made up 60% of the popu- 
lation in 1955, represented 50% in 1975 and 40% in 1984. Japan now has 
the oldest working population among industrialized nations. 

The aging of the population is an important issue for many advanced 
industrialized states, but it is very acute in Japan, particularly because of 
the rapid shift in demographics. As the average age of workers continues 
to rise, management will face difficulties in maintaining the seniority and 
lifelong employment systems. The two systems have been based on the 
economic calculation that younger, cheaper workers from the bottom layer 
of the organizational pyramid should support a lesser number of older, 
more expensive workers. Japanese companies are facing a dilemma as the 
number of older workers continues to rise while the number of incoming 
young workers is not sufficient to support them. 

At present, the Japanese population is growing at 0.9% annually. It is 
predicted that the population will reach 130 miliion in the year 2010 and 
will start to decline thereafter. Japan will serve as a model for postindus- 
trial states as it will become an affluent society of the aged much sooner 
than many other industrialized countries. 

In spite of traditional cultural values deriving from Confucian philoso- 
phy, the Japanese aged do not enjoy economic privileges over the young. 
Although the problem of aging and poverty is not uniquely Japanese, the 
economic welfare of the aged is finally becoming a matter of public rather 
than familial concern in Japan because of the shift in demographics, the 
family structure, and the family value system. The rapid percentage in- 
crease of the aged is affecting the basic characteristics of the labor market, 
labor management, national welfare policies, the social security system, the 
consumer market, and the industrial structure generally. 

The three key factors—education, sex, and age—explain the basic struc- 
ture of Japanese society. They determine the person’s social status, which 
is related to his or her economic status. The three factors form a frame of 
reference for analyzing the social stratification of the population engaged 
in economic activities. 


Conclusion 
The groupism model neglected the dynamic relationship between the eco- 
nomic organization and its environments, both immediate and basic, 
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which include not only cultural variables but also many other powerful 
variables including the role of state, demographic trends, the labor market, 
and the availability of capital. The cultural factor itself may or may not 
override other important environmental influences since the economic or- 
ganization must balance its social and economic effects in order to survive 
in a changing environment. 

The economic organization must work within a sociopolitical and eco- 
nomic reality that makes some courses of action more likely and some 
almost impossible. Different times require different adaptive responses as 
well as different qualities. The organization of large Japanese businesses 
will differ in the coming years or decades from what we see today, and 
because its environmental requirements differ from those of the West, it 
will proceed on a different course of adaptive development. 

At the national level, Japan’s model of rational economic planning offers 
an alternative concept of the state and its role in the economy. This model 
is more persuasive in analyzing late industrial developers and emerging 
new industrial countries. It also questions the fundamental effectiveness of 
the regulatory role of the state in the economic sphere and the validity of 
laissez-faire economies in international competition. 

Today various forces are at work for the income equalization of the Jap- 
anese population. The government tax structure, current economic poli- 
cies, and wage structures are pointing in this direction. The Japanese are 
culturally and linguistically homogeneous, are highly educated, and have 
middle-class values and self-identification. 

The traditional Marxist approach is inadequate to analyze the basic 
structure of Japanese society. This does not mean that inequality and con- 
flicts do not exist among population subgroups. Social stratification is very 
much evident in Japan. A new analytical methodology of such key factors 
as education, sex, and age is used to provide a better understanding of the 
basic social structure of the Japanese people, who are status conscious and 
who rather rigidly follow behavioral patterns and social norms according 
to status distinction. 

Traditional values such as respect for the aged and for the vertical rela- 
tionship between men and women are, however, being affected by demo- 
graphic and sociological shifts in the basic environment. The status of 
Japanese women is improving, and a rapid increase in female labor partici- 
pation and a shift in its age composition will create a pressure for eco- 
nomic equalization between sexes. The aging problem will also force 
management to reconsider the economic advantages of conventional labor 
practices. The issue of aging is posing a serious problem not only in labor 
management but also in its impact on the welfare system of the nation. It 
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is a challenge for Japanese management and labor alike to successfully 
transform Japan into a new stage of social development. 

Japan is a country whose state-led industrialization has produced afflu- 
ence for the masses, whose speed of industrial growth has caused relatively 
little friction, and in which a majority of the people enjoy a high standard 
of living, democratic political structures, and individual freedom. Japan is 
also a country where the industrial structure is shifting toward high tech- 
nology and information-oriented industries, and which has the oldest labor 
force in the world. Japan is a country to watch because the experiences of 
this small nation may have wide implications for the future of the world. 





DECISION MODELS AND JAPANESE 
FOREIGN POLICY DECISION MAKING 


Michael Minor 








A number of studies have addressed the “pattern” or 
“process” of decision making in Japan.! Typically these studies have ex- 
amined single cases and have largely been confined to domestic policy is- 
sues. A need exists for a framework for the comparative analysis of 
Japanese foreign policy decision making: this article is a tentative step in 
that direction. Three case studies are examined, resulting in “decision 
models”? that provide a preliminary typology of Japanese foreign policy 
decision processes. The typology presented here rests on the assumption 
that the nature of the issue involved is an important factor in policy-mak- 
ing variation. Different actors and patterns of interaction will obtain, and 
the character of the decision output will vary, depending on the issue to be 
decided. 
In the explication of “routine,” “political,” and “critical”? issues that 
follows, the actors in the decision process are introduced and the nature of 
their interaction briefly discussed. I then sketch out an example in Japa- 
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1. See, for example, the essays in T. J. Pempel, ed., Policymaking in Contemporary Japan 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1977). 

2. This phrase is borrowed from J. D. Thompson and Arthur Tuden, “Strategies, Struc- 
tures, and Processes of Organizational Decision,” in Thompson et al., eds., Comparative 
Studies in Administration (Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh University Press, 1959). Following Allison 
and Halperin, “the use of the term ‘model’ with qualifiers should be read ‘conceptual scheme 
or framework.” Graham T. Allison and Morton H. Halperin, “Bureaucratic Politics: A 
Paradigm and Some Policy Implications” (Washington: Brookings Institution Reprint No. 
246, 1972), p. 43. 

3. Haruhiro Fukui first applied these terms to Japanese decision making, without distin- 
guishing between “political” and “critical” cases as I do here. For Fukui’s discussion of 
“critical” decisions, see his “Tanaka Goes to Peking: A Case Study in Foreign Policymak- 
ing,” in Pempel, pp. 60-61. He discusses “political” decisions in his ‘“Policy-Making in the 
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nese foreign policy decision making that illustrates each decision model. 
Very briefly, “routine” decisions are reached as Allison and Halperin have 
described in “bureaucratic politics.” “Political” decisions have the flavor 
of “interest group politics.” “Critical” decisions suggest an approxima- 
tion—but only that—of crisis decision making. The Tokyo Rcund of ne- 
gotiations of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
illustrates the “routine” type of issue. The revision of the Japanzse-Ameri- 
can Security Treaty in 1960 suggests a “political” issue. The series of deci- 
sions leading up to Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka’s visit to Beijing in 
September 1972 provides an instance of the “critical” type of decision. 

Following Richardson,* the actors in the Japanese policy process can be 
divided into the bureaucracy, the prime minister-executive elite, the Lib- 
eral Democratic Party (LDP) and the internal components of the LDP, 
opposition parties, and interest groups. I use this typology here, with one 
distinction. The bureaucracy can be subdivided into formal groups (bu- 
reaus, divisions, and the like) and ad hoc groups, that is, groups formed to . 
deal with a particular issue and staffed with personnel from several formal 
divisions. The formal groups would be found on an organization chart, 
while the ad hoc groups would not. 


Type One: The Routine Decision 

The routine foreign policy decision involves noncontroversial situations 
with little political significance. Neither desired outcomes nor the means 
to reach those outcomes are much in doubt. Decisions are ‘“‘computa- 
tional’’> or technical, and left in the hands of “experts.” Given the nature 
of the decision required, activity levels of nongovernmental actors are low. 
This is true of the LDP and the opposition parties, and the executive elite, 
as well. In the foreign policy area these questions come to the attention of 
the executive elite first but are quickly passed to the bureaucracy for dispo- 
sition. Within the bureaucracy, decision output is obtained through regu- 
lar vertical channels, according to standard operating procedures. 


Japanese Foreign Ministry” in Robert A. Scalapino, ed., The Foreign Policy of Modern Japan 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1977), pp. 3-8. 

4. Bradley M. Richardson, “‘Policymaking in Japan: An Orgenizing Perspective,” in T. J. 
Pempel, pp. 253-254. 

5. Thompson and Tuden, p. 198. 
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CASE IN POINT: THE GATT TOKYO ROUND 

OF NEGOTIATIONS® 
The Kennedy Round of International tarif negotiations (1964-67) led to 
pledges for tariff reductions, which had largely been carried out by 1967. 
Prime Minister Eisaku Sato’s government, eager to attack other restric- 
tions on trade, joined four other nations in 1971 in supporting the “idea of 
another comprehensive trade negotiating round aimed at further liberali- 
zation.”’ By 1973 the stage had been set for the Tokyo Round of negotia- 
tions on tariff reduction. 

A number of cabinet ministers were actively involved in the early phase 
of negotiation. This was particularly true of Foreign Minister Masayoshi 
Ohira and Minister of Finance Kiichi Aichi. After substantial negotia- 
tions were underway, however, they made few attempts to direct the bu- 
reaucracy. The only cabinet minister frequently involved was Minister for 
External Economic Affairs Nobuhiko Ushiba. The media were not in- 
volved, either, reporting “main developments . . . in a perfunctory fash- 
ion.” Public opinion “was never sufficiently aroused to express itself in 
any overt manner, much less to make a mark on the decision-making pro- 
cess within the bureaucracy.”® In short, decision making fer the Tokyo 
Round after 1978 was largely confined to several ministries under the gen- 
eral leadership of the minister for External Economic Affairs. 

The four ministries and one agency involved were the Economic Plan- 
ning Agency, and the ministries of Foreign Affairs, Finance, International 
Trade and Industry (MITT), and Agriculture anë Forestry. Within each 
ministry, activities were concentrated in a single bureau and within each 
bureau, in one or two divisions. 

Substantive work on the trade negotiations was carried out by middle- 
level officials. Ideas came from the division chief and his subordinates 
rather than from the upper levels of the bureaucracy. Proposals gradually 
moved upward through the bureaucracy as consensus was reached at 
lower levels. 

Inter-ministry negotiation was handled informally. Business was con- 
ducted almost entirely on an oral basis. Forms of consultaticn within and 
between ministries ranged from courtesy calls to ‘drop-ins” without prior 
arrangement. “Each [ministry] approached and reacted to the main nego- 


6. Commentary extracted from Haruhiro Fukui, “The GATT Tokyo Round: The 
Bureaucratic Politics of Multilateral Diplomacy,” in Michael Blaker, ed., The Politics of 
Trade: U.S. and Japanese Policymaking for the GATT Negotiations (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1978), pp. 75-170. 

7. Ibid., p. 76. 

8. Ibid., p. 81. 
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tiating issues from its familiar vantage point on the basis of its well-known 
organizational interests.” The Economic Planning Agency, for instance, 
was involved in the negotiations largely as a matter of protocol. The 
agency had built a reputation as a “consumer advocate” and protected this 
image by aligning itself with the other “free trade” ministries (MITI, Fi- 
nance, Foreign Affairs) against the protectionist Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The Foreign Ministry took an internationalist posture and weighed in 
on the side of trade liberalization. The Finance Ministry favored any pol- 
icy that would preempt retaliatory moves by Japan’s trading partners and 
was also internationalist. MITI represented the stance of its domestic con- 
stituency, “big business,” which had taken a liberal position on trade is- 
sues. The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry also represented a 
domestic constituency. But while MITI’s clients were competitive in 
world markets, the Agriculture Ministry’s agrarian clients were weak, vul- 
nerable, and noncompetitive. The Agriculture Ministry was therefore sol- 
idly protectionist. Unfortunately for agrarian interests, foreign pressure to 
lower Japan’s import barriers was targeted precisely at agricultural sec- 
tors. 

Without going into the outcome of the Tokyo Round of negotiations 
(not critical for our purposes here), the pattern described closely resembles 
“bureaucratic politics” as conceptualized by Graham Allison.!° The play- 
ers in the “routine” situation stand on the issue according to where they 
sit. Each ministry negotiates from its own position, and negotiation is a 
process of persuading others to look at the issues from a “less parochial 
perspective.” Outcomes are the result of pulling and hauling among vari- 
ous players, each of whom has their own interests and priorities. But none 
of the vital interests of any are perceived as seriously threatened. 


Type Two: The Political Decision 
“Political” decisions, as the term is used here, are politically sensitive and 
controversial. Alternative outcomes could dramatically change Japan’s in- 
ternational position. The available decision time is sufficient to allow a 
gradual buildup and crystallization of media and public opinion. The 
same crystallization of opinion can take place in the political parties. 
Opinion within the LDP coalesces around the political factions, and in this 
situation “factional politics” becomes a keynote of the Japanese decision- 


9. Ibid., p. 82. 

10. Graham T. Allison, “Conceptual Models and the Cuban Missile Crisis,” in Richard G. 
Head and Ervin J. Rokke, eds., American Defense Policy (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 1973), p. 290. 
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making process. Given the controversial nature cf the decision, on the 
other hand, input from the bureaucracy is largely ignored. 


CASE IN POINT: REVISING THE U.S.-JAPAN 

SECURITY TREATY (MAY-JUNE 1960)'! 
The issue at stake was the revision of the United States-Japan Security 
Treaty. Approval would project the U.S.-Japan military alliance a full 
decade into the future. Neutralism had a positive appeal at this time for at 
least one third of the Japanese people, according to opinion polls. Further, 
for many Japanese socialists (the Japanese Socialist Party is Japan’s second 
largest party), neutralism is an article of political faith. 

A popular antitreaty movement developed after Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi signed a revised treaty in Washington on January 24, 
1960. The treaty was introduced for ratification into the lower house of 
the Diet on February 4. Initially, the antitreaty movement was confined to 
“political professionals.” Sohyo (the General Council of Japanese Trade 
Unions) attempted a national compaign that attracted little attention. So- 
cialists within the lower house fought the treaty wth questioning and de- 
laying tactics. 

On May 19 the Kishi government began its major drive for treaty ratifi- 
cation. If passage were obtained, the treaty would come into effect one 
month later, when President Eisenhower would be in Japan. The Social- 
ists “mounted the ramparts, and, in a very literal sense, defied the govern- 
ment to pass.”!2 To keep the speaker of the lower house from reaching the 
rostrum, the Socialists placed themselves on the house floor, between the 
Speaker’s Chamber and the front of the house. The government ordered 
some 500 policemen to drag the Socialists off the floor. During the mid- 
night period of May 19-20, the government passed the treaty. 

The “May 19 incident” was attacked stridently by the press. This was 
the precipitating incident for media entry into the anti-Kishi movement. 
The Zengakuren (National Student Federation) leadership found itself 
with “a rank-and-file following which their own actions alone could not 
possibly have produced.”!> Some 75% of all Tckyo University faculty 
signed petitions demanding the dissolution of the Diet and new elections. 

Organized labor, especially Sohyo, had been a prime mover in the move- 
ment against the security treaty. Their previous work stoppages had been 
rather dreary affairs garnering little public attention. In the aftermath of 


11. Commentary extracted from Robert A. Scalapino and Junnosuke Masumi, Parties and 
Politics in Contemporary Japan (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967), pp. 125-156. 

12. Ibid., p. 135. 

13. Ibid., p. 137. 
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the May 19 incident, however, a work stoppage by communications work- 
ers on June 4 reportedly involved over 5.5 million workers, the largest 
such action in the history of Japan.!4 

The climax to the political unrest was reached between June 10 and 19. 
On June 10, Eisenhower’s press secretary, James Hagerty, and Ambassa- 
dor MacArthur were surrounded by Zengakuren factional elements at the 
airport, their car was jostled up and down, and they finally had to be taken 
to Tokyo by helicopter. On June 15 violence erupted in front of the Diet 
building. Six hundred students were injured and one woman student was 
trampled to death in the melee. On June 16, the government was forced to 
request a postponement of Eisenhower’s visit. On June 19, over 300,000 
demonstrators surrounded the Diet in a vain effort to demand dissolution 
and 100,000 were still in front of the building at midnight when the treaty 
went into effect. On June 23, ratifications were exchanged in Tokyo, and 
Kishi announced his resignation. 

As the opposition had moved to block treaty passage inside the Diet, 
and extragovernmental pressures built up outside, the LDP had dissolved 
(almost literally) along factional lines. While opposition to the treaty may 
have been the precipitating incident, the major reason for factional activity 
was “not so much because they [factions] were shocked by government 
actions as because they wanted to oust Kishi, supplanting him with one of 
their own leaders.”!5 The picture that emerges from the political situa- 
tion, then, is one of intense activity on the part of executive, party, and 
extragovernmental actors. Bureaucratic participation is conspicuously ab- 
sent. The high political affect of the situation overshadows the usual influ- 
ence of the bureaucracy. 


TYPE THREE: THE CRITICAL 
SITUATION 


As suggested earlier, the “critical” decision as defined here shares an affin- 
ity with the “crisis” situation that has occupied the attention of many 
political scientists. However, since the “critical” decision I will discuss is 
hardly a crisis as measured against the potential initiation of war, an expla- 
nation is in order. 

The literature suggests that “crises” share at least three common dimen- 
sions. The first dimension is organizational behavior in arriving at a deci- 
sion. The second dimension is the nature of the resulting decisions. The 
third dimension is defined by situational parameters In terms of organiza- 


14. Ibid., p. 138. 
15. Ibid., p, 141. 
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tional behavior, crisis decisions are “circumscribed as to the number of 
decision makers.”!® Decision making tends to be carried out horizontally 
between roughly equal players, and “ad hoc” decision units play an impor- 
tant part in the decision process.17 

Crisis decision making is also distinctive in the creative nature of the 
resulting decisions. Decisions are not made incrementally à la Lind- 
blom.!8 Behavior at time (t) is not necessarily the best predictor of behav- 
ior at time (t + 1). We need not ask here whether crises produce better 
decisions, although Oneal cogently argues that the pressure of a crisis 
shapes excellent decisions through “creative adaptation.”!° We need only 
note that crises spawn creative decisions, for better or worse. Tanaka’s 
decision to visit Beijing was creative in at least the sense of being unpre- 
dictable on the basis of prior behavior. 

The third dimension of a crisis is the situationel milieu. This has been 
described by Charles Hermann as involving surprise, high perceived 
threats to the decision makers’ central values or goals, and short decision 
time.2° “Critical” decisions share these situational parameters, albeit at 
less acute levels. 

The “surprise” element provides a first distinction between the “criti- 
cal” and “political” cases. In the case study sketched below (Prime Minis- 
ter Tanaka’s decision to visit Beijing), Prime Minister Sato, Tanaka’s 
predecessor, had been jolted by the “Nixon shocks” of the summer of 
1971. The shock waves following Nixon’s July announcement of his forth- 
coming visit to Beijing made Sato’s position untenable and his resignation 
inevitable. The sense of crisis permeated the ruling party, the bureaucracy, 
and even the mass media.?! 

In contrast, the Security Treaty matter, characterized here as a “‘polit- 
ical” case, could be foreseen for years in advance. As early as 1955, senior 
Japanese officials met with U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles to 
present Prime Minister Ichiro Hatoyama’s request for treaty revision.?2 


16. James E. Dougherty and Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr., Contending Theories oj Interna- 
tional Relations (New York: Harper and Row, 1981), p. 487. 

17. Ibid., p. 489. 

18. Charles E. Lindblom, The Intelligence of Democracy (New York: The Free Press, 
1965). 

19. John R. Oneal, Foreign Policy Making in Times of Crisis (Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1982). 

20. Charles F. Hermann, ed., International Crises: Insights from Behavioral Research 
(New York: The Free Press, 1972), pp. 13-14. 

21. Haruhiro Fukui, “Tanaka Goes to Peking: A Case Study in Foreign Policymaking,” 
in Pempel, p. 65. 

22. I. M. Destler, Hideo Sato, Priscilla Clapp, and Haruhiro Fukui, Managing An Alli- 
ance: The Politics of U.S.-Japanese Relations (Washington: Brookings, 1976), p. 15. 
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The presence of the second situational element of a crisis, threat to the 
decision makers’ central values or goals, is less obviously detected. Japan 
has enjoyed the protection of the American nuclear umbrella since World 
War II. It is arguably the case that Japan has not been faced with a “cri- 
sis” as the term is understood in the literature of political science—that is, 
as a threat to national security. 

As both Fukui?? and Pempel** argue, however, the Japanese foreign 
policy machinery has difficulty forecasting the foreseeable. Confronted 
with serious matters requiring prompt action, Japanese decision making 
assumes a pattern evocative of “crisis” decision making as discussed in the 
literature. At the same time, because the fundamental security values of 
the nation are not at stake—these being guaranteed by the U.S.—a “criti- 
cal situation” rather than a “crisis” is more accurately descriptive in the 
Japanese case. 

The time available for decision is also constrained. As Oneal points out, 
“short decision time” here is not in reference to absolute time. Rather, 
this refers to the ratio of the time available for decision to the time that is 
needed to take the preferred action.2> In the case described below, the 
Chinese government had been pressing through various channels for a de- 
cision on recognition. In the process of being elected, Tanaka, soon-to-be 
Deputy Prime Minister Takeo Miki, and Foreign Minister Masayoshi 
Ohira had assumed an explicit responsibility for moving Japan toward rec- 
onciliation with the People’s Republic of China (PRC).2© At the same 
time, the preferred action of the Japanese was almost certainly to postpone 
the “China decision” indefinitely. 


CASE IN POINT: TANAKA GOES TO BEIJING?’ 

The “command core” of the policy-making group after Tanaka’s elec- 
tion was a duo of Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka and Foreign Minister 
Masayoshi Ohira. Deputy Prime Minister Takeo Miki was dropped from 
the decision-making group, possibly because of his own open candidacy for 
the prime ministership in the election. He had also been a forceful sup- 


23. Fukui, “Foreign-Policy Making by Improvisation: The Japanese Experience,” Inter- 
national Journal, 32:4 (Autumn 1977), pp. 791~812. 

24. T. J. Pempel, Policy and Politics in Japan: Creative Conservatism (Philadelphia: Tem- 
ple University Press, 1982), pp. 43-44. 

25. Oneal, p. 43. 

26. Fukui in Pempel, pp. 71-72. 

27. Commentary extracted from Fukui in Pempel, pp. 60-102. 
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porter of rapprochement with Beijing, which Tanaka had endorsed with 
less than complete enthusiasm.?® 

The Tanaka group was countered within the LDP by twe pro-Taiwan 
elements, the Asian Group and the Asian Parliamentary Union. Tanaka 
and Ohira attempted to contain them in a party committee they controlled 
(the Council for the Normalization of Japan-China Relations), and 
through personal tact and persuasion. The minimum demand of the 
groups supporting Taiwan was that political and economic relations with 
Taiwan not be severed. Tanaka and Ohira sharec their desire to keep the 
Taiwan connection as intact as possible, partly to avoid criticism from 
these same pro-Taiwan elements. 

Concurrently with this movement within the LDP, preparations for 
Tanaka’s trip went forward. This activity was not confined to the Foreign 
Ministry, but came also from a most unlikely quarter. A maverick LDP 
politician, Yoshimi Furui, and the chairman of the opposition Komeito 
(Clean Government) Party, Yoshikatsu Takeiri, worked alone, with each 
other, and with Tanaka and Ohira. They flew to Beijing with proposals of 
their own and returned to Tokyo with Chinese responses, which were 
shown immediately to Tanaka and Ohira. 

Later the chairmen of the Democratic Socialists and the Japan Socialist 
Party (ISP) took nonpartisan positions in support of the Tanaka visit. 
Every major party in Japan at this point, with the exception of the Com- 
munists, was united behind Tanaka on the issue. The former chairman of 
the JSP, Kozo Sasaki, also acted as an unofficial envoy and brought back 
Premier Zhou Enlai’s informal invitation to Tangka to visit Beijing.?? 

It is important to note, however, that these opposition politicians acted 
on an individual basis. While the opposition parties were officially in sup- 
port, formal party organizations and the general membership were not in- 
volved. Takeiri did not even report formally to his party on his trip. 
Takeiri’s notes on sensitive conversations with Zhou Enlai were shown to 
Tanaka and Ohira and then deposited in the Foreign Ministry without 
being shown to Komeito Party headquarters.*° 

Fukui interprets this as meaning that “Takeiri, and to a lesser extent 
Sasaki and Kasuga, temporarily became part of the incipient policymaking 
group forming around Tanaka and Ohira.” But “it was the individuals 
and not the opposition parties that had become involved.”’3! For Fukui, 
“this points up quite clearly the ad hoc character of the policymaking 


28. Ibid., p. 73. 
29. Ibid., p. 82. 
30. Ibid., p. 83. 
31. Ibid.. 
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group and the highly flexible and open nature of its structure.”32 Given 
the hostility between political parties, as well as conflicts within each, for- 
mal cooperation was impossible. “Only a small ad hoc group of deter- 
mined, ambitious, and adroit individuals could act effectively in this type 
of policymaking situation.”33 


The Bureaucracy 

Preliminary work on the normalization question had been proceeding 
through normal channels in the Asian Affairs and Treaties bureaus of the 
Foreign Ministry since early 1972. In the last week of July, with Takeiri 
still negotiating in Beijing, a small “working group” was formed in the 
Foreign Ministry to take charge of subsequent activities. Officially dubbed 
the China Policy Council, it consisted of the Treaties Bureau Director, the 
Treaties Division Head, the Asian Affairs Bureau Director, and the Head 
of the China Division. 

After Tanaka and Ohira made the decision to go to Beijing by the end of 
September, work shifted from regular channels to this ad hoc group. The 
members drafted and redrafted the joint communiqué to be issued after the 
trip. The LDP maverick Furui ferried successive drafts of the communi- 
qué back and forth between Beijing and Tokyo, except on one occasion 
when the China Division Head acted as a courier. During this period the 
ad hoc group of bureaucrats was working directly for Tanaka and Ohira 
and were not answerable to bureaucratic superiors in the Foreign Minis- 


try.34 


Big Business, Public Opinion, and the Media 

Nongovernmental “pressure groups” provided very little “pressure” dur- 
ing the development of the normalization decisions. “Big business” did 
not consolidate its position as a whole until very late in the process. While 
this was a position in favor of normalization, its effect was “general and 
contextual rather than specific and binding on particular decisions.”?5 
The same may be said of public opinion, which according to several opin- 
ion polls was moderately in favor of normalization.*° In other words, non- 
governmental elements were aligned generally in favor of normalization of 
relations with the PRC. The effect was so diffuse, however, as to be no 
more than generally supportive. 


32. Ibid.. 

33. Ibid., p. 84. 
34. Ibid., p. 90. 
35. Ibid., p. 94. 
36. Ibid., p. 97. 
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The policy-making process of the Tanaka decision to visit Beijing can be 
summarized as follows. First, Prime Minister Tanaka and Foreign Minis- 
ter Ohira took the initiative in mobilizing support for normalization with 
Beijing and took steps to neutralize such opposition as presented itself. 
Second, there was some opposition in the LDP and segments of “big busi- 
ness,” but the opposition gradually fell into line. Only the opposition 
within the LDP was able to translate its viewpoint into organized political 
action. Business opposition was ineffectual. Third, the policy-making pro- 
cess was dominated and almost totally orchestrated by a very small ad hoc 
cadre of Diet members and Ministry officials. Significant actors were the 
prime minister and the foreign minister in a commanding position, with a 
few individual LDP and opposition party politicians, and a half-dozen 
Foreign Ministry officials, in supporting roles. “Aliogether the number of 
actors directly involved in the crucial decisions was not much larger than 
one dozen.””37 


Conclusion 
These truncated case studies are at least suggestive that there is no single 
“foreign policy decision-making process” in Japan. A typological frame- 
work of “decision models” is advanced where the characteristics of the 
issue to be decided determine how decisions are reached. These “decision 
models” (presented in Table 1) can be recapitulated as follows: 


The Routine Situation, characterized by noncontroversial, technical deci- 
sions amenable to computation by experts, with pulling and hauling 
among bureaucratic elements. 


The Political Situation, characterized by politically sensitive and contro- 
versial decisions that have been anticipated in advance. There is a corre- 
sponding buildup and crystallization of opinion both within and outside 
the government. Participation and input by a multitude of governmental 
and nongovernmental actors is noted. Because of the controversial nature 
of the decision to be made, the matter is largely taxen out of the hands of 
bureaucratic “experts,” or bureaucratic input tends to be drowned in the 
cacophony of voices. Factional infighting and extragovernmental pressure 
appear: “politics” in the common sense of the werd. 


The Critical Situation, where politically sensitive and controversial issues 
appear suddenly and a prompt response is called for. There is a tendency 
for ad hoc working units to be formed or for individual actors to appear, in 


37. Ibid., p. 99. 
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both cases working outside of regular channels.7® The following decision 
units were involved in the Tanaka decision to go to Beijing: (a) an intra- 
Cabinet decision group (Tanaka and Ohira); (b) an ad hoc working unit set 
up in the Foreign Ministry which during the decision-making period oper- 
ated as a “foreign ministry within the Foreign Ministry”; and (c) several 
party politicians who, for the decision-making period, took nonpartisan 
roles as individual actors and operated outside of party channels. 


The “decision models” presented above provide a working typology for 
the comparative study of cases in Japanese foreign policy decision making. 
Other cases appear to be easily subsumed within the framework. For ex- 
ample, the U.S.-Japan trade dispute appears to be a “political” situation 
while the Japanese response to the 1973 oil crisis can usefully be character- 
ized as a “critical” case.?? Such comparative analysis should lead to richer 
models that will advance our understanding of this important international 
actor. 


38. On this phenomenon, see also Oran Young, The Politics of Force: Bargaining During 
International Crisis (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968), esp. Chapter 6. 
39. I am grateful to Haruhiro Fukui for these suggestions. 





THAI-LAO RELATIONS 
A Lao View 
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To negotiate without the services of interpreters is, 
perhaps, one of the rare privileges characteristic of relations between Laos 
and Thailand, which other Asian nations do not have. Regrettably, as in a 
“quarrel between neighbors over their common wall” so well know to ju- 
rists, relative similarity between the two languages does not necessarily 
presuppose mutual understanding. That is what in effect follows from a 
recent, and probably not the last, conflict involving the Kingdom of Thai- 
land and the Lao People’s Democratic Republic, which so far has been 
highlighted by three major events: first, an occupation on June 6, 1984, by 
the 1st Thai Cavalry Division of three villages with a population of 2,000 
people defended by the Lao local militia; then “nonstop” negotiations initi- 
ated in Bangkok on July 21 and attended by a Lao governmental delega- 
tion headed by Soubanh Srithirath, the deputy foreign minister; and 
finally, the continued presence of the Lao delegation in its embassy in the 
Thai capital despite the fact that Thailand broke off the negotiations on 
August 15.! Whatever the possible outcome of the episode, the most seri- 
ous one in the relations between the two countries, it is interesting to ana- 
lyze the other side of a rather special relationship between these two 
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countries, which has been concealed by the mass media through an exces- 
sive coverage in the case of Thailand and lack of coverage in the case of 
Laos. 

There are three villages—Bane May, Bane Kang, and Bane Savang— 
washed by the rainfall in the Mekong basin and set against the Pho Lak 
Moune Mountains (to the north), the Kiu Nok Seo Mountains (to the 
east), and the Phou Hang Mountains (to the south), whose ridgeline had 
been established as the common border between Laos and Thailand by the 
Franco-Siamese Convention signed in Paris on February 13, 1904, and re- 
affirmed by the Bangkok Franco-Siamese Treaty of March 23, 1907. The 
Houei Luang River originates at an altitude of 800 meters on the eastern 
slope, facing Laos, of the Pho Kiu Nok Seo mountain pass which opens 
one of the two passages between Laos and Thailand through a 700 km- 
long mountain range. This river then runs through the three villages at an 
altitude of 600 meters to join later with a tributary of the Mekong, which 
in that region belongs exclusively to Laos. The Houei Luang is wide 
enough so that local people can organize a traditional canoe race every 
year, a joy not to be resisted by the inhabitants of the Thai border village 
of Bo Bia.? Bo Bia is a trading center and a base for Thai “special forces,” 
Lao mercenaries, and heavy artillery, through which runs the Houei 
Phoune River that originates at an altitude of 637 meters on the 722- 
meter-high Phou Hang Mountain. This is the watershed between the basin 
of the Menam Chao Praya River, which joins the Houei Phoune River, 
and the basin of the Mekong of which the Houei Luang is a tributary, and, 
in particular, between Bo Bia and the three villages*—-that is to say, a part 
‘ of the border between Thailand and Laos. 

Using as a pretext the need to protect workers who were building a stra- 
tegic road that will go through or around the two countries (depending on 
whether 700 km of mountains separate or unite them) and, in effect, fol- 
lowing futile attempts by Thai regular troops, local mercenaries, and 
paramilitary units to dislodge the Lao authorities and militia from the 
three villages, General Arthit Kamlang Ek, commander-in-chief of the 
Thai Army, ordered his crack troops to invade and occupy these three 
settlements. Attack is said to be the best kind of defense. The strongman 
of Bangkok keeps repeating that the three villages belong to Thailand 
(population, 57 million) and that they have to be defended against Lao 


2. See, for example, the Thai weekly Sath Athipatay, No. 115, July 29, 1984, pp. 4-6. 

3. On the location of a mountain between Bo Bia and the three villages, see the description 
in the Bangkok daily Thai Rath, May 27, 1984, which, inter alia, refutes the Thai claim that 
the river that runs through the three villages reaches the Thai village of Bo Bia. For that it 
would have to run through the Phou Hang Mountains. 
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aggression (Laos’ population, 3.9 million).* In his turn, General Prem 
Tinsulanon, prime minister of Thailand, who probably had not been ad- 
vised of the planned show of force, has used reassuring words ‘‘commend- 
ing Laos as a good neighbour of Thailand.”> Speaking to a visiting 
delegation of Australian parliamentarians on July 2, 1984, General Sitthi 
Savetsila, Thailand’s foreign affairs minister, expressed his regret that he 
had not been in Bangkok when the incident began. As usually happens, 
after having invaded a territory an army stays there, so it was only natural 
that Thai lawyers from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs got busy finding a 
justification for the show of force even though three weeks had already 
passed. Better late than never. However, this effort proved rather futile 
since the only document posted in Bangkok and shown to diplomats was a 
map drawn up by the U.S. army in 1978 on which all the proper names 
were quickly changed into Siamese. Besides, the map is of no use whatso- 
ever since it bears a note clearly saying that “the configuration of the bor- 
der line has no legal value and is only indicative.” It could hardly have 
been otherwise since neither Thailand nor Laos tock any part whatsoever 
in drawing it. Confounded by this argument, the Thai authorities have 
contended timidly that the river in question—whose name they did not 
even know though claiming sovereignty over it and whose water their 
army had been drinking for nearly four months after the occupation of the 
three villages washed by the waters of that river—flows not toward the 
Mekong (i.e., toward Laos), but toward the Menam Chao Praya (i.e., to- 
ward Thailand), going from Bane May (altitude, 600 m) to Bo Bia (627 m) 
after climbing over the Phou Hang Mountains (722 m). Through this 
sleight-of-hand, these three villages would become Thai, since they are sit- 
uated in the Menam Chao Praya basin. And just in case, to secure a third 
line of defense in support of their position, the authorities do not hesitate 
to resort to arguments that were even rejected by the International Court 
of Justice (in the case involving the Preah Viharn Temple in 1962) in order 
to invalidate any Lao claim of sovereignty based on the map annexed to 
the Bangkok Treaty of March 23, 1907. 

With their customary prudence, after having tried unsuccessfully to set- 
tle the matter through the usual diplomatic channels or through the ex- 
isting consultation machinery at the local level within the Lao-Thai border 


4, There are neither Vietnamese troops nor instigation in this case, as finally recognized by 
the commander-in-chief of the Thai Army; see the interview with his spokesman, Gen. 
Samphao Sirkhacha, and the interview with the Thai deputy commander-in-chief, Gen. 
Tienchai Sirisamphan, in the Bangkok World, June 25, 1984, and the Bangkok Post, June 16 
and 30, 1984. 

5. Bangkok World, May 29, 1984, p. 32. 

6. Bangkok World, June 9, 1984, p. 1. 
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committee, the Lao reacted publicly in its Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
communiqué of June 13, 1984, demanding an unconditional withdrawal of 
the troops occupying the three vaillages, return of the population that was 
forcibly removed to Bo Bia, and compensation for the losses inflicted by 
the invasion. In short, for Laos this case constitutes a matter of sover- 
eignty. 

In the past, Laos has succeeded, particularly through a diplomacy 
which has proved flexible and effective,’ in assuring a decade of peace and 
development for its population, in the estimate of World Bank experts.® 
The “typhoon’s eye” continues to ravage the peninsula—despite the end of 
the second war in Indochina—with the appearance in force in Southeast 
Asia of the People’s Republic of China (PRC), (who wants to replace the 
United States in the region, with clear encouragement from certain local 
pro-Maoist communist parties and the overseas Chinese, whose influence 
over certain Bangkok compradors is well known). Incidentally, it was ex- 
actly two days after a visit to China, which included a trip to the Sino- 
Vietnamese border, that Thai Commander-in-Chief General Arthit 
Kamlang Ek started an armed confrontation with Laos that has resulted— 
so far—in the occupation of the three villages. It is also quite interesting 
that in between the two rounds of Thai-Lao negotiations in Bangkok over 
the villages, the Thai foreign minister, accompanied by the head of the 
Thai delegation to these negotiations, went to Beijing and spent a week 
there. 

These facts deserve consideration in the overall context of relations of 
China, Thailand, and other ASEAN countries with Laos, Vietnam, and 
Kampuchea and, in particular, relations between China and Laos.’ The 
psychological dimension of Sino-Lao relations was defined back in the 
1960s by Chae-Jin Lee, an American specialist of Korean origin, in the 
following revealing terms: “When the Chinese communists discuss the 
history of Laos they usually begin with the review of tribal relations be- 


7. See MacAlister Brown, “Laos: Bottoming Out,” Current History, April 1983, pp. 
154-157, 180-182; Martin Stuart-Fox, “Lao Foreign Policy: The View from Vientiane,” 
Journal of Contemporary Asia, 11:3 (1981), pp. 351-366; Jacqui Chagnon, “Lao Rides Out of 
the Storms,” Southeast Asia Chronicle, No. 73, June 1980. 

8. Philippe Devillers, “Un socialisme teinte de liberalism. Consolidation Politique,” Le 
Monde Diplomatique, December 1980; The World Bank, The Lao People’s Democratic Re- 
public: A Country Economic Memorandum (1983); Robert Cooper, “Lao 1982: A Good 
Year All Around,” South-East Asian Affairs, 1982, pp. 183-202. 

9. On the hostility of the PRC toward Laos, see Martin Stuart-Fox, “Laos in China’s Anti- 
Vietnam Strategy,” Asia Pacific Community, Spring 1981; Far Eastern Economic Review, 
April 26, 1984, p. 15, and July 24, 1982, p. 14; Southeast Asia Chronicle, No. 80, October 
1981, p. 27; Washington Post, May 24, 1983. 
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tween China and Laos as they are officially recorded in the Chinese dynas- 
tic chronicles.”!° At the 1954 Geneva Conference, five years after the 
establishment of the PRC, it was observed that “among the salient features 
of Chinese policy towards Indochina probably one of the most notable is 
China’s constant willingness to maintain peace on its southern flank by 
relying on an equilibrium resulting from multiple rivalries among the dif- 
ferent states of the region, a kind of pax sinica which would constitute a 
draw for the opposing forces. It would be more like the ancient divide and 
tule policy.”!! One of the levers of this policy vis-à-vis Laos is the pres- 
ence on both sides of the Sino-Lao border of the same ethnic minority 
groups. !2 

As far as the most recent facts are concerned, it is sufficient to say that 
by opposing the construction of a strategic road connecting China with the 
Thai border in the west and the Kampuchean border in the south, a road 
that would cut across their country, the Lao succeeded in repatriating Chi- 
nese military road construction crews numbering several divisions, and all 
this at a time when Vietnam—an ally of Laos!7—-was being invaded by 
China. Seeking to normalize relations, Laos as well as Vietnam and Peo- 
ple’s Kampuchea of Heng Samrinh have repeatedly proposed to China 
that a treaty of peaceful coexistence between the two countries be signed. 
This has been rejected by China, which has deployed three combat-ready 
divisions along the Sino-Lao border, one of them the Lanna division,!+ 
which is training mercenaries in camps in southern China for the purpose 
of infiltrating Laos, directly or through Thailand. This activity under- 
mines the economy of Lao cities by manipulating foreign exchange rates 
and merchandise supplies from the Thai emporium city of NongKhai 
through which transit from Laos must pass. This antagonistic relationship 
has been manifested in a signal coincidence—visits by Chinese leaders to 


10. Chae-Jin Lee, Communist China’s Policy Towards Laos: A Case Study, 1954-1967 
(Lawrence, Kansas: Center for East Asian Studies, University of Kansas, 1970), p. 14. 

11. François Joyaux, La Chine et le règlement du premier conflit d’Indochine. Geneve 1954 
(Paris: The Sorbonne, 1979), p. 357; see also J. Lacouture and Philippe Devillers, La fin 
d’une guerre. Indochine, 1954 (Paris: Seuil, 1960). 

12. See Mark W. Zacher and R. Stephen Milne, Conflict and Stability in Southeast Asia 
(New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1974). 

13. On this Lao-Vietnamese alliance, see the study by a professor at the Australian Dun- 
troon Military Academy: Carlyle A. Thayer, “Laos and Vietnam: The Anatomy of a ‘Spe- 
cial Relationship,’ ” in Martin Stuart-Fox (ed.), Contemporary Laos (London: University of 
Queensland Press, 1982), pp. 245-273. 

14. The name Lanna, given to one of the three Chinese divisions stationed on the Sino-Lao 
border, deserves mention; formerly, Lanna was the name of a kingdom uniting the northern 
parts of Thailand, Laos, and Burma. For more information, see Errol de Silva, “Rebel activi- 
ties mount in Laos,” Bangkok Post, July 19, 1981. 
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Bangkok and armed incidents along the Mekong River, which Thailand 
immediately seized as a pretext for closing unilaterally the 1,650-km-long 
border with Laos. 

Be that as it may, agreeing not to voice their demands with respect to 
the withdrawal of Thai troops from the three villages before the start of 
any negotiations, the Lao have, nevertheless, decided to send a governmen- 
tal delegation to Bangkok to find a peaceful and rapid solution to the prob- 
lem. Diplomacy remains, perhaps, the best strategy of defense. In so 
doing, the Lao expect that the statement by the strongman in Bangkok, 
Gen. Arthit Kamlang Ek, who a mere ten days after his troops had occu- 
pied the three villages became a self-proclaimed defender of the virtues of 
negotiations, will be followed closely by all Thai people when he said: 
“Thai troops will withdraw from the three villages if Vientiane is able to 
prove at the negotiating table that they indisputably belong to Laos.”15 
Since, as the government newspaper noted, “it is not in the nature of Laos 
to be belligerent,” 16 its representatives have agreed to make many conces- 
sions in order to “save face”—almost always a problem with Thai leaders. 
The latter have proposed including in a joint declaration that would use 
the words “cessation of hostilities,” which in effect means “withdrawal of 
Thai troops”; the Lao have agreed to this since the occupying troops will 
withdraw from Lao territory. The Thai are demanding that “the Lao must 
demilitarize the three villages.” The Lao respond that “before the occupa- 
tion there have never been regular troops there,” which is incidentally ac- 
knowledged by the Thai.!7 The Lao goal in the negotiations is to remove 
as soon as possible the tumor that the occupation of the three villages rep- 
resents so that the Thai-Lao border is not engulfed in flames indefinitely as 
the Thai-Kampuchean or Sino-Vietnamese borders are, to encourage Thai- 
land to maintain good-neighbor relations with Laos on the basis of the 
joint communiqués signed by their prime ministers during their visits on 
February 6 and April 4, 1979, respectively, and in general to create a 
favorable atmosphere for an intraregional Indochina-ASEAN dialogue—a 
high road to peace which is a sine qua non for the postwar reconstruction 
of Laos, Vietnam, and Kampuchea, and for the stable and beneficial devel- 
opment of the ASEAN countries. 

Aware of moderation and of a will to succeed on the part of the Lao, 
who, while defending their legitimate interests,!8 wish to “save the face” 


15. Bangkok Post, June 30, 1984. 

16. Editorial in the daily Siam Rath, May 31, 1984. 

17. See, for example, Thai Rath, June 26, 1984. 

18. On Lao patriotism, see Q. C. J. Christie, “Nationalism and the Pathet Lao,” in Martin 
Stuart Fox, Contemporary Laos. 
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and to address the concerns of Thailand, the Thai authorities have raised 
the stakes by besieging their Lao partners with a barrage of their own con- 
tradictory proposals, amendments, and counterproposals. Thus, like the 
fabled animal that finally ate its own tail, “the Thai side,” as the Bangkok 
daily Nation has put it, “has also annulled the draft of a joint declaration. 
The immediate cause of Thailand’s annulment decision is vnknown.” 19 
The same paper, inspired by sentiments shared by other Thai papers, did 
not hesitate to place the following headline on its editorial on the day the 
Thai-Lao negotiations clearly failed: “Laotian diplomacy is taking a high 
profile.”2° “[{Thai] Foreign Minister Sitthi Savetsila has declered that the 
Lao delegation deserves appreciation for its efforts to settle the conflict 
peacefully.” 

“Interests always accommodate but never passions.” It is significant 
that on July 26 when the head of the Lao delegation returned to Vientiane 
for consultations and was waiting for a Thai governmental delegation to 
complete its visit to Beijing, Gen. Arthit Kamlang Ek gathered all the 
commanders of the three armies and the police at the Police General De- 
partment for a “top secret discussion,” according to official sources them- 
selves.?? Such things happen very seldom in Thailand, where the army is 
known to get along with the police like cats and dogs. Incidentally, the 
purpose of that conclave was revealed only on August 20, 1984, by the 
Siam Rath daily of the Social Action Party, whose vice president is Thai 
Foreign Minister Gen. Sitthi Savetsila. “‘Acccrding to highly-placed 
sources, Gen. Arthit Kamlang Ek, speaking at that meeting on behalf of 
national security, has asked the police to help in replacing the army in the 
three villages pending an eventual agreement the two parties may reach on 
the problem of sovereignty of that area. The Police Operations Centre has 
proposed sending border police units to take over on a rotaticn basis from 
army units stationed there, but for psychological reasons they will have to 
change their green uniforms for the khaki uniforms of the municipal po- 
lice.” The border police units set up by the CIA for political and social 
repression inside the country and for provocations against neighboring 
states?> are notorious for their acts of cruelty and marauding. “Thai offi- 
cials,” the Nation revealed, “well-placed in the ruling circles of Bangkok 


19, Nation, July 24, 1984. 

20, Ibid. 

21. Ibid., July 25, 1984. 

22. “Top security chiefs in secret talks,” Bangkok Post, July 27, 1984. 

23. Q. T. Lobe, United States National Security Policy and Aid to the Thailand Police, 
Monograph Series in World Affairs, Vol. 14, Book 2 (Denver: University of Denver, 1977). 
As to CIA actions against Laos after 1975, see, in particular, Covert Action, No. 5, 
July-August 1979. 
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have clearly stated that in spite of the (eventual) withdrawal of Thai troops 
from the three villages the latter will continue to be under the authority of 
Thailand.”’?+ 

The desire of Thailand to perpetuate the occupation of the three villages 
in one form or another is reflected in open statements the Thai leaders 
indulge in: “Colonel Prasong Sounsiri, Secretary-General of the National 
Security Council, has asked Gen. Kenom Seng Mitrong, Police Director- 
General, to carry out a psychological campaign concerning the problem of 
the three villages. The targets of that psychological operation are: the 
population of Laos, those who support the Lao, nonaligned countries, the 
inhabitants of the three villages, and the Thai people. The ‘Psy-o’ is to be 
carried out in accordance with the directives worked out on June 20, 1984, 
at a meeting attended by the commanders of the three armies, the police 
and Foreign Ministry representatives.”25 On August 5, just before the 
second round of negotiations, the newspaper of the Thai foreign minister’s 
political party advocated the holding of a plebiscite in the three villages 
occupied by the Thai army.” “This dispute [over the three villages] can- 
not be settled at the negotiating table,” the Thai delegation spokesman 
declared to Agence France Presse (August 15, 1984). 

The best of intentions that Laos had did not last long in the face of the 
Thai leaders’ ruthless desire to dominate. So it was not surprising that 
observers took note of the failure of the second round of the Thai-Lao 
negotiations. Faced with the obstructionist position of Thailand in 
preventing the submission of letters addressed by President Soupha- 
nouvong and Chairman of Council Keysone Phomvihane to the king of 
Thailand and to the prime minister, the Lao delegation left the Thai gov- 
ernment guesthouse for the Lao Embassy in Bangkok, where many Thai 
and foreign reporters began to arrive. Eight days after the end of the nego- 
tiations, the Thai Foreign Ministry finally agreed to submit the letters to 
the high addressees. On August 27 the Lao delegation left Bankok for 
Vientiane. 

From the legal point of view, however, the problem of sovereignty over 
the three villages leaves no ambiguities at all. A map drawn up by the 
Joint Franco-Siamese Boundary Delimitation Commission in conformity 
with the Convention (Article 3) of February 13, 1904, and annexed to the 
Treaty of March 23, 1907, shows that these three villages are located 8 km 
inside Lao territory (the name Bane May is clearly indicated on the map, 
for that village already existed at the time). This is only natural since on 


24. Nation, July 25, 1984. 
25. Siam Rath, July 30, 1984. 
26. Ibid., August 5, 1984. 
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May 23, 1891, King Chulalongkorn of Siam handed over mar No. 200 
bearing the Seal of the King of Siam to King Luang Prabang of Laos as a 
sign of mutual recognition of their common border, and that map shows 
Bane May village in Lao territory. Half a kilometer away from Bane May 
village, founded over 200 years ago by Lao Prince Phagna Somphou, an- 
other village—Bane Kang—was established some time later as < result of 
the Franco-Siamese Treaty of March 23, 1907, and after the sale of the 
inhabitants of the Siamese province of Nan who preferred to flee feudal 
extortion and to seek refuge on the Lao side of the watershed that was 
accepted as a border in the 1904 and 1907 agreements. After World War 
II the inhabitants of those two villages—Bane May and Bane Kang— 
founded another village—Bane Savang—one km upstream on the bank of 
the Houei Luang river. This river flows past the two above-mentioned 
villages and into the Mekong. The border is more then 6.5 km to the west. 

Lao sovereignty over these villages was recognized by Siam when a map 
(scale 1:500,000) was published in Thai on Februery 18, 1909, by the 
Army General Staff, showing Bane May 8 km away from the border and 
inside Lao territory. The International Court of Justice, in its decision of 
June 15, 1962, concerning the Preah Viharn Temple (Cambodia vs. Thai- 
land) stipulated that the map annexed to the Treaty of March 23, 1907, 
applied to the countries concerned. In its study dated September 18, 1962, 
concerning the Lao-Thai border, the U.S. State Department made the fol- 
lowing statement: “A thorough examination of a series of maps annexed 
to the Treaty of March 23, 1907, concerning the Lao-Thai border shows 
that the borderline conforms exactly to the line of the watershed.”?’ This 
conformity is explained by the fact that in calculations dealing with the 
delimitation, a method of geodesic triangulation was used, a method based 
on surveys by the Siamese Topographic Service which at that time was 
headed by British cartographer MacCarthy (knighted for his outstanding 
services by the King of Siam under the name of Phre Wiphag Phuvadol). 
When the method of geodesic triangulation is used, the margin of error, if 
any, is insignificant and causes no inconvenience because it would only 
come to about 40-50 meters on the 1907 map made on a 1:200,000 scale, 
and its accuracy is easily comparable to that of modern methods of topo- 
graphic survey like, for example, aerial photography. 

Practical experience further confirms Lao sovereignty over the three vil- 
lages as delimited by the border posts?® placed jointly by Siam and France 


27. U.S. Department of State, “International Boundary Study: Lao-Thailand Eoundary,” 
No. 20, September 18, 1964, p. 4. 

28. One of these posts was destroyed and the other removed as shown on the Thai Army 
television network, channel 7, on June 7, 1984, and in Thai Rath, June 9, 1984. 
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on the summits of Phou Lak Moune, Kiu Nok Seo, and Phou Hang in 
conformity with the description of the entire borderline between French 
Indochina and Siam, which specified the points where the border posts 
were to be placed. The description of the map was signed on June 8, 1908, 
in Bangkok at the Ministry of the Interior by Colonel Montguers and Gen- 
eral Prince Bovoradej, who represented France and Siam, respectively, on 
the Joint Delimitation Commission. Under French rule the three villages 
were part of the Tasseng of Muong Thong in the Lao province of 
Sayaboury. At the time of the Lao monarchy they were under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Tasseng of Bane Ded in the province of Sayaboury. Since 1975 
when the Lao People’s Democratic Republic was established, the Tasseng 
of Bane May has included the villages of Bane May, Bane Kang, Bane 
Savang, Bane Khen, and Bane Na Fey. This was recognized specifically 
by Thai newspapers and officials before things started to get worse with the 
occupation of June 6. “The villages of Ban May, Ban Kang and Ban 
Savang,” wrote the Nation, “are under Lao communist administration. 
They pay taxes to the authorities of the province of Sayaboury and their 
inhabitants carry Lao identification cards. Thai officials recognize that the 
inhabitants of the three villages appear neither in the census of Uttaradit 
province conducted by the Thai administration nor in the census con- 
ducted by the administration of local communities.”2° The unintended 
counterproof is supplied by Thailand itself, which recognized that the 
three villages in question have never belonged to Thailand when immedi- 
ately after June 6, 1984, it conferred on them the status of “new villages,” 
thus going outside the purview of common law.°° Terra incognita dixi. 
This reminds one of the dexterity and the methods with which the kings of 
Siam palmed entire Lao towns in the eighteenth century and which 
Charles Archaimbault, an expert in Lao history presently residing in 
Bangkok, exposed so well.3! 

Ex nihilo nihil. The problem of the three villages is indeed a direct ex- 
tension of the chauvinist and expansionist history of the ruling class of 
Bangkok. Up to the end of the eighteenth century Lao-Thai relations were 
happy. They had climaxed in 1555 when the two kings together built a 
stupa in the border town of Dansai. This stupa is called That Si Song Hak, 
which, translated literally, means: the stupa of affection between the two 
capitals Si Sat Ta Nak (the ancient name of Vientiane) and Si Ayuthaya 
(Ayuthaya was the capital of Siam before Bangkok). That harmony was 


29. Nation, June 2, 1984, p. 13. 

30. Ibid., June 18, 1984, p. 3. 

31. Charles Archaimbault, “Histoire de Champassak,” Journal Asiatique, 1961, pp. 
519-595. 
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broken with the enthronement of King Taksinh, who declared when 
choosing a new location for the capital of Siam: “Krung Sri Ayuthaya 
which was located in Krung Kao was too close to Laos and Burma. The 
prophecies did not augur well for that location and that is why the Bur- 
mese could so often attack it.”32 Those anti-Burmese as well as anti-Lao 
sentiments were soon translated into actions since the founder of the new 
dynasty King Taksinh wanted to repopulate his kingdom ravaged by the 
Siam-Burmese war and acquire new territories. To the west lay Burma, 
which was too strong to be conquered, and only the conquest of Laos and 
Cambodia was possible. That was done by two armies, which were sent by 
land and by the Mekong River, supporting each other, a major strategic 
innovation at that time in the region. Despite their long and costly resist- 
ance, Laos as well as Cambodia were put to fire and sword. The Emerald 
Buddha, a holy shrine for the Lao people, was taken away from Vientiane 
to Bangkok in 1778, and Lao artists as well as artisans were sold into 
slavery to dig the canals of the Venice of Southeast Asia and build Wat 
Phra Keo, the royal palace.33 

In 1826-28 armies had to be sent twice to drown in blood the struggle 
for independence waged by Lao King Chao Anou, whose troops succeeded 
in reaching the gates of the Siamese capital. “I can’t help admiring the 
fearlessness of the Lao Army,”34 wrote Dr. Sumet Jumsai, a prominent 
Thai historian whose ancestors had fought on both sides. The Lao gener- 
als who were captured on the battlefields of Nong Boua Lomphou, Thong 
Sompoy, and Sonj Khao Sarn and who did not agree to swear allegiance to 
Siam were sentenced to be pierced by the tusks of combat elephants and 
were later trampled to death by them.75 Others, such as mortally 
wounded General Prince Ratsavong Ngao, managed to escape.3® With the 
French colonization of Indochina, something which could be called “‘la- 


32. Martine Piat, “Chroniques royales Khmeres,” Bulletin de la Société d’Etudes Indochi- 
noises, 1974, p. 68. 

33. For these facts, see Klaus Wenk, The Restoration of Thailand Under Rama I (Phoenix: 
University of Arizona Press, 1968), p. 149. 

34, Nation, August 6, 1984. 

35. Kennon Breadeale, “The Integration of the Lao States in the Kingdom of Siam” (The- 
sis, University of London, 1978). 

36. For these events, see the records of interrogations of Lao generals taken prisoner and 
the Siamese documents of that period published by the Department of Fine Arts: Chot mai 
Het Ruang Prap Khabot Viengchan (Documents about the suppression of the Vientiane re- 
volt), (Bangkok, 1926); see also W. Vella, Siam Under Rama III (New York, 1957); David 
K. Wyatt, “Siam and Laos 1767-1827,” Journal of Southeast Asian History, 4:2, September 
1963; Victor Kennedy, “An Indigenous Early Nineteenth Century Map of Central and 
Northeast Thailand,” in Tej Bunnag and Michael Smithies, Jn Memoriam. Phya Anuman 
Rajadhon (Bangkok: The Siam Society, 1970), pp. 316-348. 
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tent chauvinism” came into being in Siam. Unable to tolerate and still less 
to accept any restoration of a Lao political entity, Siam (later Thailand), 
which had dominated Laos for 107 years until it obliterated any trace of 
Lao national identity, has never forgiven France for having contributed to 
the creation of a certain Lao structure. This becomes quite evident from 
reading the titles of books published until recently in Bangkok, such as 
Territorial Losses to France on the left bank in 1893 or Territorial Losses to 
France on the right bank in 1904 and 1907.37 History is a poison, Paul 
Valery bitterly stated, a poison to the degree that someone resorts system- 
atically to mystification for the purposes of a reprehensible policy. 

France’s attitude toward Laos or Cambodia is faithfully reflected in a 
letter of December 20, 1904, from Governor-General Beau of Indochina to 
Commandant Bernard, chairman of the French delegation to the Franco- 
Siamese Boundary Delimitation Commission, which read: “It is not up to 
the Commission to get the government [of France] involved in a national 
policy of Cambodia or Laos.”38 As to the atmosphere that characterized 
Franco-Siamese relations at that time, it was more than warm, as demon- 
strated by the following passage from the records of the meeting of the 
Franco-Siamese Boundary Delimitation Commission on November 29, 
1905: 


Commandant Bernard takes the floor and declares that at the outset he would 
like to thank the government of Siam for the confidence placed in the French 
Commission by asking French officers to draw up a map of the entire border 
area. This show of confidence is just one of the many manifestations of friend- 
ship towards the French Commission during its stay in Bangkok. While visiting 
France Commandant Bernard didn’t fail to mention this attitude to the political 
figures he had a chance to meet; he was received on more than one occasion by 
Ministers for the Colonies, Foreign Affairs, the Navy and Commerce. He was 
asked to report about his mission to the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Chamber of Deputies, he was pleased to note a loyal, conciliatory and friendly 
attitude of the Government of Siam. He is convinced that by doing so he also 
served the mutual interests of France and Siam. The shared sentiments of 
friendship which have existed since then between the two countries also guaran- 
tee that the work of the Joint Delimitation Commission will be completed in an 
atmosphere equally favourable to France and Siam. General Mom Chatidej 
Udom replies that he was very pleased to hear the kind words of Commandant 
Bernard, he says that precisely by leaving to the French Commission the task of 


37. For example, Chirat Saphabnavanna, La situation du Siam en 1893—La perte des ter- 
ritoires de la rive gauche du Mekong (Bangkok, 1978). 

38. Manich Jumsai, Boundary Commission. Thai-Lao Border (Bangkok: Chalernmit, 
1984), pp. 29, 25, and 26. 
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drawing up a map of the border area the Siamese government wanted to demon- 
strate its confidence in French officers.39 


This degree of Franco-Siamese understanding is easy to explain in the 
light of the entente cordiale existing at that time between France and Great 
Britain (Siam’s protector since the Crawford Treaty of 1826 and the Bow- 
ring Treaty of 1855), which was further spelled out in the “London Decla- 
ration on Siam” signed by the two countries on April 8, 1904. The 
chauvinism and expansionism of the ruling class of Bangkok became a 
doctrine after 1939 when the name of the country was changed from Siam 
to Thailand during the dictatorship of Marshal Phibul Songkram. The 
theoretician of Bangkok’s Panthaism is Luang Vichitr Vadakarn,* who 
was appointed governor of the Lao territories of Champassak ir the inter- 
vening period of 1941-46. [The Tokyo Franco-Siamese Treaty of May 9, 
1941, under which Paris, pressured by Japan which was joined by Siam, 
ceded to Bangkok two Lao territories on the right baak of the Mekong and 
three Cambodian provinces. The Washington Franco-Siamese Settlement 
Agreement of November 17, 1946, abrogated the Tokyo Treaty.] The 
Panthai ideology aims at legitimizing the takeover of power by the bour- 
geois classes after the 1932 coup d’état, which brought about 2 constitu- 
tional monarchy and led to the eviction of the feudal classes. The entire 
political program of Phibul Songkram is characterized by pride, conceit, 
and arrogance. The government of Marshal Phibul came into power rid- 
ing a “wave of chauvinist nationalism that has swept the entire nation.”*! 

“Thailand: the country of all the Thai’”—this, in the opinion of certain 
quarters of the ruling class of Bangkok, meant that Thailand had a “natu- 
ral” vocation to regroup all the branches of the so-called Thai race, which 
would allegedly include, apart from the Siamese, the Lao (whom they 
called for this purpose the Thai-Lao), the Shans o? Burma (numbering 
more than a million and called Thai-Shan), ten million inhabitants of As- 
sam in the eastern state of the Republic of India (called Thai-Assam), and 
several million Tai (called Thai-Tai) of the Sipsong Phanna autonomous 
region of the People’s Republic of China.42 To Thailand’s credit some of 
its leaders have refused the “delights and poison” of these Procrustean 


39. Ibid. 

40. Luang Vichitr Vadakarn, Thailand’s Case (Bangkok, 1941). 

41. V. Thompson and R. Adloff, Minority Problems in Southeast Asia (New York: Russell 
& Russell, 1955), p. 159, and Trevor Ling, Buddhism, Imperialism and War: Burma and 
Thailand in Modern History (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1979), p. 98. 

42. See Pierre Fistie, L’évolution de la Thailande contemporaine (Paris: A. Colin, 1967), p. 
170; and W. Pridi Banomyong, “Ma vie mouvementée et mes 21 ans d’exil en Chine Popu- 
laire” (Ed. Unescon and Bangkok Post, 1972), pp. 16, 90, and 71. 
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games. Thus Sulak Siravaksa, a prominent Thai sociologist, warns his 
readers in the very first line of one of his books: 


Before 1939 this country was known as Siam later to become Thailand. Then in 
1946 the old name was restored. Two years after the 1947 coup d’ état it was 
decreed that henceforth the country would be called Thailand and the name was 
thus officially adopted. The irony of it is that the kingdom has been ruled by 
one dictator after another after very short periods of liberal democracy. The 
term Thailand signifies a crisis of traditional Buddhist values. By depriving the 
country of the name Siam by which it has been known throughout its entire 
history, they have thus proceeded to the first stage of the psychological “dehu- 
manization”, i.e. uprooting of their citizens especially since the original name 
was replaced by a newly coined Anglicized word. Thus the new name Thailand 
implies both chauvinism and irredentism. For this reason the author of this 
book refuses to use it.*7 


The so-called Thai-Lao is a total misrepresentation of reality. In the 
most ancient Chinese chronicles “the word Lao means ancient and ances- 
tor.”44 “The origin of all Siamese traditions is traced to the hinterland of 
Laos; it is a holy land where all miracles have been worked and from 
where all religious knowledge comes.”45 

Speaking of Thailand, though defeated together with Japan with which 
it allied itself during World War II by pursuing the “bamboo-that-turns- 
with-the-wind policy”—i.e., one of opportunism to further the “Lebens- 
raum” policy at the expense of neighboring countries, particularly Laos 
and Cambodia—Bangkok was forced under the Washington Franco- 
Siamese Settlement Agreement of November 17, 1946, to return to Laos 
and Cambodia the territories it had annexed between 1941 to 1946. But 
even in this almost hopeless international situation having to employ other 
methods, Bangkok, nevertheless, did not abandon its territorial claims. 

That is what Thailand was doing in the Franco-Siamese Conciliation 
Commission in 1947. Established under article 3 of the Franco-Siamese 
Agreement of November 17, 1946, consisting of five countries (U.S., 
France, Great Britain, Thailand, and Peru) and chaired by former U.S. 
Under Secretary of State, William Phillips, this Commission, whose rap- 
porteur was the representative of Peru, was to decide on the claims of 
Thailand to all of contemporary Laos, which would expand the territory of 
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Thailand all the way to the Vietnamese border, and a part of Cambodia. 
“In presenting the claims of his government the Siamese representative has 
demanded the revision of almost the entire border between Siam and Indo- 
china. Therefore it would be necessary to examine these claims one by one 
and in the following order: territories on the left bank of the Mekong; the 
right bank of the Luang Prabang (Lan Chang); the border along the Me- 
kong; the right bank of the Bassac (Champassak) [i.e., the whole of con- 
temporary Laos]; and Battambang [i.e., a province of Cambodia],” reads 
page 5 of the report of the Commission dated June 27, 1947. During its 
meeting in Washington from May 5 to June 27, 1947, the Commission 
rejected in its final report all of Thailand’s claims. 

“If you drive nature out with a pitchfork, she will soon find a way 
back,” Horace said in one of his verses. At the time of U.S. predominance 
in Southeast Asia, Thailand offered its territory as a base for U.S. B-52s, 
which bombed Laos (three million tons of bombs—i.e., 12 times the de- 
structive power of the Hiroshima bomb),** Cambodia, and Vietnam, and 
served as a supplier of mercenaries to fight against Leos and in a broader 
sense as a logistic base, catering, among other things, to pleasures of the 
flesh for the American army committing aggression against Indochina,*’ 
in the hope of realizing, this time with the patronage of the United States 
which was victorious over Thai’s former ally, Japan, its annexionist plans 
at the expense of Laos and then if possible at the expense of another coun- 
try.*8 : 

When the Americans were defeated for the first time in their history, 
Thai leaders turned to another protector, China, while still pursuing their 
same Panthai dream. An influential Bangkok newspaper, Matichon, notes: 
“Arthit’s visit to China further bolsters the united Sino-Thai front.”4? The 
visit in question is the one the commander-in-chief made several days 
before the decision was taken for the First Thai Cavalry Division to oc- 


46. Making the old saying “one does not profit from one’s own turpitude” into a lie, the 
American specialists in psychological warfare have “salvaged” those bombings by the U.S. 
Airforce by turning them into a “yellow rain” campaign against the new Lao regime! See the 
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BBC television series Horizon, “Biology at War: The Mystery of Yellow Rain” (Producer: 
Jeremy Taylor). 

47, Earl S. Martin and Murray Hiebert, “Explosive Remnants of the Second Indochina 
War in Vietnam and Laos,” in Arthur H. Westing (ed.), Explosive Remnants of War: Miti- 
gating the Environmental Effects (Stockholm International Peace Research Institute), 
(London & Philadelphia: Taylor & Francis, 1985). 
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rary Asia, No. 1, 1978. 

49. Matichon, May 22, 1984, p. 4. 
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cupy the three Lao villages. The stakes have not changed for the leaders of 
the Menam Chao Praya valley since General Taksinh. With the installa- 
tion of a new regime in Laos in 1975, Thailand kept pressing Laos to ac- 
cept the revision of treaties signed by Thailand and France in 1893, 1904, 
and 1907 in particular—i.e., to question the whole of the historical border 
traced jointly by France and Siam. The game is only getting tougher, thus 
forcing Bangkok to adopt new measures against the Lao People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic: an embargo on 207 products (including sugar and sewing 
needles) manufactured for Laos and considered by Thailand to be strategic 
items; instigation of armed provocations along the Mekong; the unilateral 
closing of the border; training and arming of special forces (Lao reactiona- 
ries in particular) for clandestine and overt operations against Laos, as 
recognized quite recently by the Thai High Command.*° Since “might 
makes right” would probably be the best law in the eyes of the different 
“men wearing galloons and helmets” who succeed one another in power in 
Bangkok, it is deemed proper that Laos should plead guilty even when 
paramilitary troops disembarking from a Thai military vessel not far from 
Vientiane are fired upon by the Lao militia, and as a result their captain is 
killed. Thailand immediately closes its border. It would have been suffi- 
cient for the Lao delegation at the negotiations in Bangkok at that time to 
say only one word—“sorry”—and the border would have been reopened. 

The same scenario is repeated four years later. On August 13, 1984, the 
Thai delegation suggested to their Lao counterparts at the negotiations 
that the Lao Ambassador in Bangkok should visit General Arthit 
Kamlang Ek and ask him to withdraw the troops and assure him that Laos 
will not station its troops in the three villages; to that the Thai com- 
mander-in-chief would answer: “I agree with the Lao proposal.” The Lao 
cannot agree to turning its negotiating mission to Bangkok into a trip to 
Canossa, all the more so since they carried messages for the king and the 
Thai prime minister. The latter will grant them the audience after the Lao 
first agreed to bow before General Arthit Kamlang Ek, theThai Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs replied. The Lao refused. Then came the ultimatum of 
the Thai commander-in-chief, who demanded in a phone call to the head 
of the Thai delegation that the Lao agree, in the following order, to: with- 
drawal of the Thai troops; acceptance on the part of the Lao the demilita- 
rization of the three villages; investigation by a joint commission; 
delimitation of territory and placement of border posts; that Thailand pay 
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compensation to Laos—otherwise the Thai side proposes that the negotia- 
tions be broken off.>! 

It is necessary at this point to underline one distinct feature in the pres- 
ent political system of Thailand. A sharp American observer of Thai in- 
ternal affairs and of the situation in Asia in general shared his thoughts 
with the author saying that there are in fact three delegations that are 
taking part in the negotiations: an official Lao delegation, an oficial Thai 
delegation sitting at the negotiating table with Lac representatives, and, 
third, a Thai delegation remaining in the shadow—the army, which gives 
orders to the official delegation of Thailand and tries to impose them on 
the Lao side. This hegemony of the military in the political system of 
Thailand dates back to 1932 when a coup d’état “put an end to several 
centuries of the absolute monarchy and opened a period of virtually abso- 
lute militarism.”5? The royal motto, “Nation, Religion, King,” pro- 
claimed by King Vajiravuth (Rama VI, 1910-25), which echoes the British 
trio, “God, King and Country,” after 1932 has been transformed in fact— 
i.e., in law—into a “mutual trilateral relationship: (1) nation; (2) religion 
and King; (3) army.”53 

Naturally, the Lao can neither accept a demilitarization, which amounts 
to depriving them of their sovereignty over the three villages, nor give their 
consent to establishing a commission, which would set a dangerous prece- 
dent questioning the entire historical border defined in the 1904 and 1907 
texts, and at best would be useless because the pertinent maps and other 
evidence produced by the Lao demonstrate without any ambiguity the sov- 
ereignty of Laos over these three villages. What is more, geography itself 
testifies against Thailand. In the protocol of January 17, 1906, signed by 
the representatives of Siam and France, the Joint Boundary Delimitation 
Commission, holding its meetings right in the region of the three villages 
that Thailand now wants to turn into a zone of legal, political, and military 
dispute between the two countries, stated the following: “The boundary in 
this region follows the line of the watershed which is very clear throughout 
its entire length and leaves no uncertainty.” The report of June 27, 1947, 
of the five-nation Franco-Siamese Conciliation Commission, which met in 
Washington, contains the following confirmation of the above on page 11: 
“The line of the watershed between the Mekong and the Menam is an 
appropriate natural boundary which is clearly traced and weil-defined. 
Dense forests cover both sides of the mountain ridge which is accessible 


51. “Memorandum of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Lao People’s Democratic 
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only by two roads suitable for pack animals.” The Kiu Nok Seo mountain 
pass that overlooks the three villages is one of the two natural passages in 
the 700-km-long mountain range separating Thailand and Laos. All this 
indicates the strategic value of this pass to Thailand. 
According to the ancient Greeks, the gods blinded those they wanted to 
destroy. The Thai Army radio station said in its broadcast on June 26, 
1984: “What will happen if Thailand demands that Laos return the terri- 
‘tory covering 62,500 square km which France forced us to give up in the 
past? What will happen if Thailand leaves aside the question of who owns 
these three villages and raises a problem of the territory stretching beyond 
these villages up to the Mekong, a territory which it did possess in the 
past?”>4 
Probably, it would be wise for the Thai leaders not to open the Pan- 
. dora’s box, and to listen to their prominent historian, Dr. Sumet Jumsai, 
who wrote in the Nation (August 6, 1984): 


The hastily concluded agreement to cede our provinces and principalities has 
been very unfortunate in our history in itself, but it would be absolutely un- 
forgivable to rehash the regrets in the present situation. Nevertheless, this atti- 
tude continues to persist and has given rise to the notion “Ai Nwong” (which 
means “terrible younger brother”) circulated by our mass media and applied to 
the Lao. 


The irony is that on the contrary this notion should be applied to us. Every 
child in school knows that Laos was a cradle of the Thai people and that the 
Lao are the Thai (or Tai) whose blood is more ancient and purer than that of 
the inhabitants of the Menam basin, which mixed with the Mons, Khmers and, 
in the case of Bangkok, with the Chinese. 


I am sure that if this attitude were adopted the border problems could be solved 
during a coffee break. The rest like the Franco-Siamese Boundary Commission 
of 1904-1907, the common map, etc. would be purely technical matters. 


In this context it is necessary to understand the international, or rather 
the Thai, dimension of the problem. After the military dictators Phibul 
Songkram and, later, Sarit, occupied in 1954 the Preah Viharn Temple 
located on Cambodian territory, the Thai army remained illegally on the 
territory of its Cambodian neighbor until 1962 when the International 
Court of Justice denounced the military dictators of Bangkok. 

To prevent history from repeating, the Lao approached the United Na- 
tions Security Council, which on October 9, 1984, examined the issue of 
the aggression and occupation of the three Lao villages by Thailand. This 
occurred at the moment when Thailand became a nonpermanent member 
of the Security Council. 


54. Reported in Matichon, June 26, 1984. 
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ASEAN and the Search for Order 


Recent trends in intrastate relations in Southeast Asia are in one respect 
encouraging. Ten years after the conclusion of the Vietnam War, the vari- 
ous regional states have become increasingly conscious of the need to come 
to terms with one another in spite of the schisms that have divided them 
roughly into communist and noncommunist blocs. 

It was ASEAN, the noncommunist regional organization which in- 
cludes Brunei, Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, and Thai- 
land, that has championed the spirit of detente and cooperation. ASEAN 
came into being almost two decades ago in a politica! environment marked 
by rivalry and external power interference. The centuries-old legacies of 
indigenous conflicts and Western colonialism had left the different South- 
east Asian states with an inadequate understanding cf and appreciation for 
one another. Such a psychological state was exacerbated by the divergent 
paths these states have subsequently traversed in attaining their present- 
day status, a process that has been further influenced by the larger ideolog- 
ically oriented East-West rivalry and conflict. 

ASEAN was cognizant of the adversity of the prevailing strife, and at- 
tempted to forge some kind of an arrangement of its own with potentials 
for eventual region-wide collective stability and common prosperity. This 
could come about by resolving mutual suspicion and other problems 
peacefully. Only then would the regional states be in a position to struc- 
ture their relations with the external powers involved in the region in a 
desirable manner. In the first decade of its existence, ASEAN essentially 
set the framework for containing outstanding problems among its mem- 
bers, such as the territorial dispute over Sabah betwzen Malaysia and the 
Philippines and the residual issues of the Konfrontasi that had involved 
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Indonesia and Malaysia in an armed conflict. The Bangkok Declaration of 
1967, which inaugurated ASEAN, ostensibly characterized it as an eco- 
nomic and cultural organization, though its creation and raison d’étre 
were essentially political. ASEAN thus avoided the pitfall of SEATO (the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization), the other regional body that had 
been in essence more of an externally imposed entity with an explicitly 
military and security orientation. ASEAN, on the other hand, was to be 
an association bound by consensus and committed to the promotion of 
regional cooperation and well-being as its lofty goals. Concurrently, 
ASEAN recognized the troublesome problem of external power interven- 
tion that had been a continuing root cause of regional instability. The 
problem was formally addressed by ASEAN for the first time when it is- 
sued the Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality (ZOPFAN) Declaration 
in 1971, underlining the common desire for the neutralization of Southeast 
Asia leading to the amelioration of adverse external interference. 

But it was only after the conclusion of the Vietnam War in 1975 that 
ASEAN could seriously begin to consider applying its quest on the region- 
wide basis. The Vietnam War in effect ended one phase of the regional 
struggle in which external power intervention had been paramount. With 
the communist victory, however, the region faced a potential permanent 
division of an ideological nature. On the one hand was the noncommunist 
ASEAN group held together in a loose, consensual way; on the other was 
the new communist “bloc” of the three Indochinese states seemingly 
bound by strong ideological ties. Conscious of the potential confrontation 
between these two groups that would lead to renewed political turmoil for 
the region and, simultaneously, recognizing the need for at least some form 
of modus vivendi between the two ideologically antagonistic camps, 
ASEAN lost little time in drawing up a blueprint for regulating the future 
conduct of relations among the Southeast Asian states. In the first place, 
further strengthening of the common bond among the ASEAN members 
was deemed essential in order to enhance ASEAN’s own viability. This 
awareness was reflected in the Declaration of ASEAN Concord issued in 
February 1976 at the first ASEAN Summit of Heads of Government in 
Bali, Indonesia, which outlined an action program for political and eco- 
nomic cooperation. The fateful political transformation in Indochina fur- 
ther necessitated an arrangement to broaden cooperative endeavors 
beyond ASEAN. Thus, at the same ASEAN Summit, the participants 
signed a Treaty of Amity and Cooperation in Southeast Asia, setting the 
guidelines for such an undertaking. The major principles that should ide- 
ally govern relations among the various regional states are: mutual respect 
for each other’s sovereignty; the right of states to lead their own existence; 
settlement of disputes by peaceful means; renunciation of the threat or use 
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of force; and effective cooperation among each other. It was specified that 
the Treaty would be open for accession by all the states in Southeast Asia, 
but it was clearly aimed at the Indochinese states. 

As the frontline state of ASEAN facing Indochina, Thailand from the 
beginning saw the urgency to reorient its foreign policy to accommodate 
the new “realities” in Indochina. Hence, the Kukrit government enunci- 
ated what has become the standard foreign policy line of successive Thai 
governments. Henceforth, Thailand would endeavor to promote friendly 
relations with all countries irrespective of differences in socioeconomic and 
political systems or ideological benefits. This new orientation would ac- 
cord Thailand the opportunity to intensify contact with socialist or com- 
munist countries. In addition, developing normal and mutually 
satisfactory relations with neighboring countries, particularly those in 
Indochina, would become a priority objective. 

The atmosphere of the brief post-1975 interim period seemed to present 
a glimmer of hope for the experimentation with this new political direc- 
tion. Vietnam, having achieved its principal objective of national unifica- 
tion, showed signs of interest in entering into a new chapter of relations 
with its noncommunist neighbors, though publicly it continued to pour 
scorn on ASEAN as an organization. Nevertheless, it soon became appar- 
ent that the communist victory in Indochina was bringing on new political 
complications involving essentially the new communist regimes them- 
selves. The Indochinese states soon saw their surface ideological solidarity 
shaken by age-old ethnic and territorial conflicts, which were in turn ag- 
gravated by newfound expressions of aggrandizement and expansionism. 
The eventual falling out between Vietnam and Cambodia became the latest 
of the stumbling blocks to the precarious regional peace. The main prob- 
lem was Vietnam’s long-held designs on Indochina. The communist vic- 
tory in Indochina gave Hanoi what it considered a legitimate basis for 
interfering in the internal affairs of the other two Indochinese states. Ha- 
noi did play a dominant part in the communist control of Laos with the 
Lao leadership subservient to the Vietnamese party hierarchy, but the 
Cambodian struggle had been more an indigenous undertaking, albeit with 
valuable Vietnamese support. As Hanoi had all along considered Indo- 
china as an integral political entity, assertive Cambodian autonomy or in- 
dependence was viewed as a dangerous tendency. Coupled with 
traditional Vietnamese-Cambodian animosity, the stage was set for the 
eventual showdown. 

The Vietnamese-Cambodian conflict set back ASEAN’s effort to forge a 
new order in regional intrastate relations. The respective antagonists ac- 
tively sought the support of competing external powers. In the process, 
Vietnam invaded and occupied Cambodia with massive Soviet assistance. 
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In retaliation, China, which had aided Cambodia, dealt Vietnam a limited 
but severe “lesson,” leading to a prolonged confrontation at the border 
between the two erstwhile communist allies. At the same time, whatever 
tentative gains had been made in the rapprochement effort with ASEAN 
and the United States by Vietnam were nullified, as the latter turned its 
energy to the conquest of neighboring Cambodia and ignored ASEAN’s 
pleas for a rational and peaceful settlement. On the international front, 
Vietnam’s credibility suffered severely when the world saw its readiness to 
resort to force to achieve its objectives. Therein lies the major cause of the 
continuing tensions underlying the anomalous relationship between a 
Hanoi-controlled Indochina and ASEAN. 


Thai-Lao Relations: A General 

Consideration 
The foregoing provides a backdrop to present Thai-Lao relations, which 
have been strained owing primarily to extraneous factors. These relations 
should be examined in their bilateral as well as regional contexts. The 
relative strategic positions of these two countries of disproportionate popu- 
lation sizes have invariably drawn their bilateral relationship into the 
larger considerations of regional power rivalry. 

Traditionally, the Thai and Lao peoples share a common ethnic, cul- 
tural, and linguistic heritage. Their recent historical experiences, however, 
have been varied. Thailand was able to preserve its independence through 
a process of accommodation with the Western colonial powers, whereas 
Laos came under the French Indochina system and was subsequently 
caught up in the communist struggle for Indochina. Despite their diver- 
gent experiences, the Thai and Lao peoples have somehow managed to 
maintain their traditional affinity and close cooperation. The political 
struggles in Laos were naturally a grave concern for Thailand, but the 
eventual political transformation has not altered the Thai perception of 
Laos as a close neighbor with whom Thailand is desirous of forgoing 
strong ties. 

When Laos’ new regime, the Lao People’s Democratic Republic, was 
proclaimed in December 1975, the Thai government quickly accorded it 
formal recognition since Thailand regarded changes taking place in the 
regime to be Laos’ internal affair. Thailand and Laos were able to start out 
on their new relationship path so that by 1979 both sides could agree to set 
up Thai-Lao cooperation committees at the national and local level to deal 
with various bilateral problems, particularly those pertaining to the long, 
porous, and ill-defined Thai-Lao border. The idea was to create a viable 
machinery to expedite the solution of problems. In addition, exchanges of 
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visits by Thai and Lao leaders were intensifying. Complementary to these 
governmental initiatives were efforts by the people living on both sides of 
the Mekhong River, which forms a major portion of the Thai-Lao border, 
to increase contacts. Hence, friendly support and other forms of ex- 
changes were being arranged on a regular basis. 

Considerable intercourse in the economic sphere has also taken place, 
both in the specific bilateral context and in the multilateral framework of 
the work of the Interim Mekhong Committee. In bilateral trade, Laos has 
depended much on Thailand for the import of daily necessities such as 
food and other consumer goods. Laos is a landlocked country which 
utilizes Thailand as the most convenient conduit for its exports and im- 
ports. In addition, Thailand has contributed to Laos’ technical de- 
velopment by offering expert training and other technical services. 

Laos further benefits from such economic cooperation in the multilat- 
eral sphere within the framework of the Interim Mekhong Committee. 
Established in 1957 under U.N. auspices and with a membership originally 
consisting of Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, and the former South Vietnam, 
the Committee has resumed its activities after brief disruptions due to 
attempts at political manipulation by Vietnam. Within this context, Thai- 
land has rendered valuable support to Laos, particularly in the develop- 
ment of energy resources and water transportation. Thailand has provided 
aid to the construction of Laos’ Nam Ngeum hydroelectric dam, and it has 
also been purchasing large volumes of its electricity production. The reve- 
nue from such purchases has significantly assisted Laos’ national develop- 
ment. Furthermore, Thailand has helped Laos improve its shipping, 
shipbuilding, and navigation and port facilities along the Mekhong River, 
thus substantially upgrading Laos’ communications and economic devel- 
opment as a whole. Such projects are classified under the program of the 
development of the Lower Mekhong River Basin, which is sponsored by 
the Interim Mekhong Committee. 

All of the above attests to the readiness of Thailand to cooperate with 
Laos, notwithstanding periodic difficulties and tensions stemming from 
political developments in Laos and Indochina during the past decade. It 
may be observed that by the close of the first decade in the new chapter of 
Thai-Lao relations, a general improvement in mutual understanding and 
cooperation as a result has taken a tentative shape. 

Thailand attributes the current difficulty in Thai-Lao relations to one 
major cause: the Vietnamese influence over Lao policies. Since 1975, 
Laos’ external policies, and notably those concerning Thailand, have been 
directed from Hanoi, in spite of the fact that the Lao people have contin- 
ued to feel a close tie with their trans-Mekhong cousins in Thailand. A 
clear manifestation that Laos’ moves have been so dictated is the proclivity 
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so readily admitted by the Lao leadership when it exhorts Laos’ solidarity 
with Vietnam and the Hanoi-backed Cambodian regime as a “natural phe- 
nomenon.” In this respect, it is but natural that the Lao leadership is in- 
clined to allow unrelated third-party issues to mar the progress of bilateral 
Thai-Lao discussions. 

This in essence raises the question of “sincerity” on Laos’ part in the 
Thai mind, though such moves may be seen as tactical or obligatory. Nev- 
ertheless, Thailand’s position is one of patience and understanding. It rec- 
ognizes that ties with Laos are not only inevitable but conform to the 
declared foreign policy objectives of promoting closer relations with its 
Indochinese neighbors for political, economic, and strategic considera- 
tions. Understandably, the political differences between the two sides, and 
particularly the subjugative position of Laos, complicate this effort. Nev- 
ertheless, the existing political dichotomy ought to serve as an added impe- 
tus for Thai perseverance, since Thai-Lao relations are deemed much too 
valuable to pass up lightly. Thailand further appreciates that the current 
political questions concerning Indochina are complicated by the involve- 
ment of powers outside of the region which harbor designs of their own, 
and that such a factor is inevitably tied in with relations between Thailand 
and Laos. Nonetheless, conventional wisdom should propel both parties 
to try to work out a common basis for maintaining the mutual interests of 
their bilateral relations in every possible way, with neither having to com- 
promise or give up its political commitments or alignment. In this respect, 
Thailand remains hopeful that as conditions will eventually dictate the ne- 
cessity of closer ties, the case of the Thai-Lao relationship, though continu- 
ing to be saddled with problems, is not necessarily all negative. 


Major Issues Affecting Thai-Lao Relations 
Sino-Vietnamese conflict Vietnam’s designs on Indochina have led to ac- 
tive opposition by China and resulted in Hanoi’s alliance with Moscow as 
a counterweight. The growing Sino-Vietnamese differences, particularly 
over Cambodia, developed into a brief armed conflict, which in turn has 
been detrimental to the relations of the Indochinese states with China. In- 
evitably, the falling out between Hanoi and Beijing has also affected Sino- 
Lao relations. 

As a consequence of Thailand’s opposition to the Vietnamese invasion 
and occupation of Cambodia, Thailand has been accused of colluding with 
China against the Indochinese states. This accusation has earned a stan- 
dard place in the current Lao political vocabulary, which parrots the 
Vietnamese line. At various international forums, Laotian delegates duti- 
fully lambaste Thailand’s complicity with China in furthering the suffering 
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of the Cambodian people. It is understandable that Laos has faithfully 
adhered to the course of action on Cambodia as prescribed by Vietnam. In 
fact, one would be surprised if Laos was not to toe the Vietnamese line. In 
the process, however, Laos has injected problems dealing with third par- 
ties—namely, Vietnam and China—into its parleys with Thailand on os- 
tensibly bilateral questions. The resulting complication is not entirely 
surprising. 

Thailand maintains that for Laos to demonstrate its earnestness in tack- 
ling problems of mutual concern, such rhetoric as that alluding to any 
Thai-Chinese collusion against Indochina should cease. While Thailand 
has reasons to remain apprehensive about the nature of the relationship 
between Laos and Vietnam, it tries not to allow this to interfere with the 
effort to deal with Laos on a bilateral basis. Thailand is aware of Laos’ 
“obligation” to Vietnam on the question of Vietnam’s conflict with China 
over the Cambodian problem. But unless Laos harbors ulterior motives, 
Thailand fails to appreciate the discrepancy between the pronounced pol- 
icy of Laos to improve relations with Thailand and its actions, which 
clearly go against and undermine the purported objective. 

Nevertheless, when it suits Vietnam’s purpose that a more conciliatory 
stance should be adopted toward Thailand, Laos is quick to turn around. 
Lately, Vietnam’s strategy has called for generating an appearance of re- 
laxation of tensions and dialogue between Indochina and ASEAN so as to 
put across the impression to the rest of the world that ASEAN and Indo- 
china are working out solutions to the Cambodian question and other 
problems among themselves without outside assistance. In this connec- 
tion, Laos has correspondingly used a more conciliatory approach toward 
Thailand to lend credence to the Vietnamese propaganda that peace efforts 
are being actively promoted by the Indochinese states. In short, Laos’ 
policies and actions seem to others to work in tandem with those of Viet- 
nam in all too many instances. 

Cambodia remains the major stumbling block to normal ties between 
Indochina and ASEAN so long as Hanoi refuses to address the main issue 
posed by its continued military occupation of its neighbor. In this respect, 
Thai-Lao relations suffer when they are used to further the ends of 
Vietnamese strategies over Cambodia. Notwithstanding the interplay of 
various Vietnamese-Lao interests and priorities, Thailand for its part has 
tried to set aside the Cambodian problem and deal with Laos on its own 
merit as much as possible. Nonetheless, progress over the development of 
Thai-Lao relations will to a large extent depend on the tendency of the Lao 
side to introduce the Cambodian problem when addressing bilateral issues. 
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The territorial dispute ‘Thailand and Laos have a common border of more 
than a thousand kilometers, most of which is demarcated by the Mekhong 
River. The first attempt to define this long border occurred at the begin- 
ning of the century at the insistence of the French colonial rulers of Indo- 
china, with a treaty subsequently signed. Nevertheless, the effort cannot 
be said to have been without problems. In several areas, the boundary 
lines were never clear. Besides, several settlements had shifted over time 
for reasons of convenience and necessity, thus making it difficult to deter- 
mine precisely their location at a given time. Even though a demarcation 
on the map delineated Thailand from the Lao portion of Indochina, for 
most villagers there had been little concern over whether they lived on the 
Thai or Lao side. The authorities on both sides had considered these lo- 
cales too inaccessible to govern directly. 

Even with the departure of the French and after Laos gained its inde- 
pendence, the demarcation of the border had a low priority. The issue 
came to a head only following the installation of a new regime in the post- 
1975 period, which became entangled in the exercise to whip up public 
sentiment and appeal to nationalistic fervor in order to serve the interests 
of a regime looking for issues to manipulate popular support. 

When Cambodian nationalism was played out to its fullest under the 
former regime of Prince Norodom Sihanouk, Thai-Cambodian relations 
were strained over a territorial dispute involving the sacred Buddhist tem- 
ple of Khoa Phra Viharn (Vihear). The issue, as in the case of the present 
Thai-Lao border dispute, was one of historical legacy, since the Thai- 
Cambodian border had also been drawn up primarily at the French dictate 
and was similarly vague at many points. Yet, while the Phra Viharn Tem- 
ple dispute became significant enough to severely strain the bilateral rela- 
tionship, there was some justification in the nature of the dispute as well as 
the way it was eventually settled. After all, the Temple was considered by 
both sides as an important religious symbol meriting serious national at- 
tention. The case, as will be recalled, was subsequently settled through 
international judicial processes by the International Court of Justice. 
Although Thailand was unhappy with the outcome, it accepted the 
Court’s judgment. Over the rest of the vaguely demarcated Thai- 
Cambodian border, there was never any other serious bone of contention 
even at the height of tension in both countries’ relations since each side 
preferred restraint to prevent further deterioration of the situation. 

With Laos, in spite of the basically unequal French-imposed border 
agreement, both sides had earlier managed to avoid stirring up trouble. 
But in the post-1975 period, the border has been turned into a serious issue 
of contention, something the communist side sees as a cause for anti-Thai 
political campaigns. It would indeed serve further to divert people’s atten- 
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tion away from other chiefly domestic difficulties faced by the regime in 
power. Hence a relatively minor border incident could be transformed 
into a serious nationalistic campaign with the help of the manipulation of 
popular sentiment. The persistence of the Lao authorities in keeping this 
dispute alive reflects Vientiane’s determination to extract political mileage 
out of an otherwise obscure issue. 

Until 1984, few had ever heard of Ban Mai, Ban Klang, and Ban 
Sawang, three small villages located on the Thai-Lao border with Thai- 
land’s Uttradit province on one side and Laos’ Sayaboury district on the 
other. This area is inhabited by people predominantly of Lao stock—who 
incidentally are found in greater numbers residing in northeastern Thai- 
land than in Laos. (The ratio is actually 5 to 1, or about 16 million Lao in 
Thailand as against slightly more than 3 million in Laos.) The three vil- 
lages had a total population of about 1,000. Since they are so remotely 
located, their names do not appear on most maps, and until only very 
recently, the villages had not been directly governed by the authorities of 
either side. Nevertheless, in mid-1984 these three villages became the 
center of a controversy that since then has threatened to open Pandora’s 
box on questions regarding several similar settlements straddling the Thai- 
Lao border. , 

Much publicity has already been given to the contentious details of the 
incident. Suffice it to mention briefly here that it started with Lao am- 
bushes of Thai road construction crews building feeder roads near the 
three villages which prompted the Thai side to send in security forces to 
provide security for the Thai workers. Talks at the national level were 
_ subsequently conducted but later broken off after Laos’ prolonged at- 
tempts to turn the whole incident into a great embarrassment for Thai- 
land. Rather than concentrating on how to find the most expeditious 
means to defuse tension and settle the dispute, the Lao side tried to use the 
territorial issue as a political tool to compromise Thailand’s international 
standing, and more importantly, to sabotage the stability of the Thai gov- 
ernment and cause serious disunity within Thai society. 

The Thai side, on the other hand, endeavored to defuse the mounting 
tensions through a binational dialogue. Faced with sustained Lao intransi- 
gence and posturing, the Thai side decided to act unilaterally. By the end 
of 1984, it had redeployed its forces away from the three villages, where- 
upon the Lao side rushed in its own troops to occupy them. 

The Thai side maintained from the start that the difference of interpreta- 
tion over the location of the three villages could be quickly settled through 
technical means. Hence it proposed the setting up of a joint survey team 
to examine the existing evidence. The Lao side, however, insisted that the 
Thai side admit its mistake of intrusion, withdraw its forces, and pay com- 
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pensation for the damage allegedly caused to the villagers’ property and 
for the loss of their lives. When the talks stalled and no agreement was 
forthcoming, the Thai side tried to send in its own survey team to verify 
the facts, but it could not accomplish this mission because it came under 
constant Lao harassment. To further complicate the issue, Laos permitted 
Vietnam to use this occasion to attack Thailand for its alleged ambitions 
over Lao territory. The tactic was apparently intended to deflect the 
world’s attention from the Cambodian problem. Furthermore, it was al- 
leged that Thailand, in its embroilment in the dispute over the three vil- 
lages, was colluding with China in order to undermine the unity and 
territorial integrity of the three Indochinese states. 

One possible motive for Laos’ continued attack on Thailand over this 
dispute was its intention to block Thailand’s entry into the United Na- 
tions’ Security Council. Laos actually brought the matter up before the 
Security Council in a deliberate attempt to influence the outcome of the 
impending vote on the Thai candidacy. This machination did not produce 
the expected results, however, since Laos was seen as acting on the 
prompting of Vientiane’s socialist neighbor. 

Quite simply, the dispute over the three villages was a technical one. To 
this end, Thailand’s stand has always been that if there should be differ- 
ences of opinion, the facts could be verified through cooperative endeavor 
and on a bilateral basis. In an attempt to defuse the mounting tensions, 
and as a gesture of goodwill, Thailand chose to reposition its forces away 
from the disputed locale. It was also hoped that the move would help 
create an appropriate atmosphere conducive to eventual negotiations. 
Laos, on the other hand, not only sent in its own troops to occupy the 
villages, but tried to present the case before international forums—after 
rejecting the use of the forum of bilateral discussion with Thailand—to put 
Thailand in the dock. This raises the question of Laos’ sincerity in resolv- 
ing the problem while further lending credence to the suspicion that the 
real Lao motive has been to embarrass Thailand. When Thai forces were 
initially dispatched to the three villages, Vientiane wasted no time in 
charging Thailand with aggression. When these forces were eventually 
withdrawn, the Thai move was described simply as an admission of wrong- 
doing on the part of Thailand. When Laos failed in using the issue to 
block Thailand’s admission to the Security Council, it lamely requested a 
resumption of national-level talks ostensibly to settle the dispute. By then, 
the Thai position was that the Thai side no longer viewed the issue to be a 
political one, thus suggesting that it would have to be discussed only at the 
technical level. This was obviously intended to stop future Lao attempts 
to politicize the issue for its own publicity gains, besides underlining the 
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assertion that the three villages must be viewed strictly on the merit of the 
case. 

Recently, within the past few months, apparently conforming to Viet- 
nam’s portrayal of increasing tendencies toward dialogue between 
Indochinese and ASEAN states to settle their differences, the Lao authori- 
ties have intensified the call on Thailand to accept ar offer for the resump- 
tion of talks. In response, the Thai side has reiterated that it no longer 
regards the issue of the three villages as an actively debatable political is- 
sue; hence it should be better dealt with as a technical issue to be resolved 
at the local level. This stance apparently reflects the Thai refusal to be 
drawn into another round of lengthy, acrimonious, and fruitless discussion 
with the Lao side at the national level, which would only serve to worsen 
the mutual antagonism. To vindicate Thailand’s suspicion of Laos’ lack of 
sincerity with its latest dialogue gesture, the Lao official proposal, which 
was made on the eve of the first anniversary of the dispute over the three 
villages, and which also referred to the need to guarantee general peace at 
the Thai-Lao border, was accompanied by the standard charges of Thai- 
Chinese conspiracy and attacks on certain Thai personalities. At the same 
time, anti-Thailand rallies in cities and towns throughout Laos involving 
thousands of Laotians were staged by authorities. As part of the publicity 
exercise, a note was sent to the U.N. secretary general and press confer- 
ences were given by Lao envoys in Moscow, Hanci, and New Delhi to 
propagate the new offer of conciliation to Thailand. 

Then in July of 1985, Lao Foreign Minister Phoune Sipaseuth addressed 
a note to his Thai counterpart suggesting that discussion on bilateral ties 
be taken up again by both sides. Following the earlier trend, the note 
sounded conciliatory and seemed to reflect Laos’ genuine wis: for rap- 
prochement. While still wary of Laos’ true motives, Thai Foreign Minister 
Siddhi Savatsila counterproposed that any effort undertaken must deal 
with the substance of the issue involved, and not be devoted merely to 
propaganda exercises. He repeated that the border issue would have to be 
resolved through a gradual arrangement starting with consultations at the 
local level, and moving to higher planes ending with national-level meet- 
ings. This process is necessary because the foundation of mutual trust 
must be rebuilt. However, the Lao side has insisted on resuming the dia- 
logue first at the national level, which, however, leads one to suspect the 
possibility of Laos’ resorting again to posturing tactics. In addition, the 
Thai side has insisted that Laos tone down its ongoing public tirades 
against Thailand and further refrain from introducing unrelated issues— 
such as Cambodia—to politicize the existing bilateral discussions. 

In 1979 Thailand and Laos signed a joint communiqué underlining the 
mutual recognition for transforming the Mekhong River, the long-time 
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symbol of traditionally close relations between Thailand and Laos, into a 
“river of peace.” Thailand lately has asserted that in order for this spirit 
to be rekindled, it is up to the Lao side to demonstrate sufficiently its 
sincerity by participating in mutual endeavors to promote strictly bilateral 
relations and over specific issues such as the question of border incidents. 
It is only in such a fashion that one can reasonably expect a veritable im- 
provement in bilateral Thai-Lao relations. 


General border problems Problems at the Thai-Lao border are mani- 
fold—border demarcation, refugees, trade and smuggling, and clashes be- 
tween both sides’ armed forces. Thailand’s position has consistently been 
that Thailand has never intended to isolate Laos from the world at large 
because Laos is a neighboring country with whom much beneficial cooper- 
ation can be developed. In spite of the formal acknowledgment by both 
sides of the merit of cooperation, as is evidenced in the various joint com- 
muniqués signed to that effect, Laos has deemed it appropriate to let a 
third party dictate the course of the Thai-Lao relationship. Nevertheless, 
the Thai side has tried to advocate that whatever differences arising there- 
from ought to be earnestly avoided or resolved through strictly bilateral 
consultations and efforts which ideally should be free from rhetoric and 
should address the outstanding problems as specifically as possible. 

The Laotian side understandably has been most sensitive to the border 
opening question. Thailand has found it necessary to close the border on 
several occasions owing to Lao provocations that take the form of shellings 
by Laotian troops with loss of life or property on the Thai side as well as 
armed incursions. In addition, Thai patrol boats in the Mekhong have 
been attacked by the Laotian side on numerous occasions. These incidents 
may have been isolated, and may have been caused by overzealous Laotian 
personnel at the local level, but the Laotian national government hardly 
ameliorates the situation by unleashing tirades against Thailand. The Thai 
side has always maintained that border incidents can be amicably settled at 
the local level by both parties. The first step is for the Lao side to refrain 
from using force and making propaganda; in other words, restraint should 
be the rule. In addition, the Lao side should not allow the occurrence of 
border incidents to be escalated into major issues with third party involve- 
ment if it is to show any sincerity or goodwill. 

A calm and normal border can benefit the socioeconomic development 
of Laos as well as improve Lao-Thai relations. After all, the Lao side has 
pledged in the various communiqués with Thailand that it will refrain 
from using force in settling conflicts with the Thai side. 


Laos’ involvement in Thai insurgency The Vietnamese link with the com- 
munist insurgency movement in Thailand had been a long-term factor. 
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Before 1975, Vietnamese communists provided training and logistics facili- 
ties in North Vietnam and the parts of Laos under communist Pathet Lao 
control. But it was with the growing rift in the communist camp following 
the communist victory over Indochina that details of the Vietnamese and 
Laotian complicity came to light. 

In September 1978, Vietnamese Prime Minister Pham Van Dong de- 
clared in Bangkok that Vietnam would not support Thai insurgency, nor 
attempt, nor collaborate with others, to overthrow the Thai government 
either directly or indirectly. This much-heralded statement was subse- 
quently the subject of intense debate and speculation. While many were 
rather skeptical about the Vietnamese leader’s pledge, most regarded it as 
a welcome declaration. However, later revelations were to confirm the 
suspicion that there was more to the statement than met the eye. 

By 1978 relations between the Communist Party of Thailand (CPT), -cue 
outlawed insurgency movement that had carried out an armed struggle 
against the Thai government, and its “fraternal” Vietnamese and Laotian 
communist parties had become strained. The primary cause was the at- 
tempt by the Laotian and Vietnamese parties to interfere directly in the 
activities of the CPT. Documented confessions by CPT defectors indi- 
cated that as early as December 1976 Secretary-General Le Duan of the 
Vietnamese Communist Party had offered the CPT two divisions of Lao 
troops to help “liberate” Thailand if the CPT would only formally request 
it. At the same time, high-ranking Lao officials (including a Central Com- 
mittee member of the Lao People’s Revolutionary Party and secretary- 
general of the prime minister’s office, and the governor of Ta Khek) tried 
to persuade the CPT cadres to allow Thai-speaking Lao troops to take 
over Thailand’s Northeast, where most of the 16 million inhabitants are 
ethnic Lao. The Laotians unveiled elaborate plans of operation for Laos’ 
logistics and other support to be provided as a concrete manifestation of 
Laos’ readiness to help the CPT liberate Thailand. On these occasions, the 
CPT representatives involved showed reluctance to go along with the 
schemes of both the Vietnamese and Laotian communists, sensing trouble 
should the CPT permit such external interference. The CPT was subse- 
quently criticized by Vietnam and Laos for its inability to make headway 
in liberating Thailand owing to its excessive reliance on the Chinese model 
and advice. 

With the failure of such attempts at “friendly persuasion,” the Lao com- 
munists, under Vietnamese direction, began closing down CPT training 
bases on Lao territory as well as expelling CPT cadres from Laos. Efforts 
were also started to form a Thai communist splinter group under Lao con- 
trol to carry out subversive activities in Thailand—in obvious rivalry with 
the CPT. Since the Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia in 1979, Vientiane 
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had actively promoted the new group, known variably as Pak Mai (New 
Party) and the Dao Keo (Green Star) Revolutionary Movement. The tar- 
get is Thailand’s Northeast, the region Laotian official propaganda had 
been making irredentist claims to for the past few years. There is ample 
evidence concerning Laos’ complicity in providing training facilities and 
staging areas for the newly formed insurgent group within Laos. So far, 
however, it has been unable to make major inroads because of the Thai 
government’s effective countermeasures as well as the refusal by the CPT 
to collaborate. The CPT itself is in complete disarray in the Northeast, 
which in a way may provide hopes for the Laotian communists of an even- 
tual takeover of the communist movement there. 

The ongoing Lao attempt to support insurgency efforts in Thailand will 
remain another serious obstacle further retarding Thai-Lao rapproche- 
ment. Nevertheless, the Thai side at this juncture can take comfort in the 
fact that these efforts, lacking popular support, are not making much head- 
way. 


Refugees Lao refugees began streaming into Thailand following the com- 
munist takeover in March 1975. To date, more than 250,000 Laotians 
have crossed into Thailand. Many have eventually been resettled in third 
countries, but more than 100,000 are still in Thai camps awaiting eventual 
repatriation or resettlement. 

In the beginning Thailand opened its borders to these Lao refugees 
along with other refugees from Indochina out of humanitarian concern. 
However, the Lao government has accused Thailand of using these refu- 
gees to foment unrest in Laos against the current regime. The standard 
Lao charge is that they are recruited and armed by Thailand in collabora- 
tion with China to operate inside Laos. There is an alleged “Lanna Divi- 
sion” composed of these refugees operating on the Sino-Lao border, while 
the Lao insurgents are also said to work closely with the Khmer Rouge 
and the CPT cadres in the tri-border region of Laos, Thailand, and Cam- 
bodia. While it is true that a great number of refugees, particularly the 
fiercely anticommunist Hmong tribesmen, have fled to Thailand after their 
unsuccessful resistance against the Vientiane regime, the Thai government 
has neither encouraged nor condoned their activities staged from Thai ter- 
ritory. On the contrary, Bangkok has taken measures to discourage such 
tendencies. After 1980, Thailand’s policy has been to treat those coming 
in from Laos as “illegal entrants” subject to deportation. This policy re- 
mains valid today. Furthermore, a number of refugee camps were closed 
as part of the effort to stem the flow of refugees as well as for security 
reasons. In addition, Thailand has all along urged the Lao side to work 
out an acceptable repatriation scheme whereby the refugees could be prop- 
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erly and voluntarily sent back, because the suspicion that Thailand aids 
and abets the Lao resistance would be removed if all Lao refugzes were to 
return to their homeland. In spite of the lack of cooperation in this regard, 
Thailand has been trying to repatriate those Lao refugees who have fied 
their country for economic reasons, while those leaving Laos on political 
grounds are being sent to third countries as far as is practicable. Thailand 
has asked that the Lao authorities set up safe zones for the returnees, but 
the Lao side has thus far refused to consider this. In all, the Lao side 
ought to demonstrate a more positive collaborative spirit to ensure a 
smooth handling of this thorny problem. 

Today, scores of Lao citizens continue to flee daily across the Mekhong 
into Thailand. The main cause cited for the escape is mounting economic 
hardships within Laos. This problem has become problematic enough to . 
warrant an immediate Lao response to Thailand’s oft-repeated request that 
the two sides tackle this issue jointly with open minds and earnestness and 
not use the refugee issue to further the political and propaganda ends of 
another country. 

The large presence of Laotian refugees bears testimony to the economic, 
social, and political conditions prevailing inside Laos today. The outflow 
has not been instigated by Thailand, but rather is caused by the perfor- 
mance of the present Vientiane regime. For the Thai people, it serves as a 
vivid negative reminder of the folly of communist rule. Notwithstanding 
the aversion, the Thai side feels it of mutual benefit to seek Laos’ genuine 
efforts to resolve this issue collectively. 


The trade issue The two-way trade between Thailand and Laos has been 
on the decline. But more than 30% of Laos’ imports pass through Thai- 
land. Thailand is also a major recipient of Laos’ exports which are primar- 
ily electricity and wood and wood products. Trade is conducied at two 
levels: (1) through specially appointed agents; (2) cross-border trade—that 
is, mainly small-scale private trade. The two-way trade has stood at 
around US$35 million annually. In addition, a great deal of Laos’ trade 
with third countries also transits through Thailand. Trade statistics for 
1985 are expected to show a two-way trade of close to US$40 million, with 
the ratio of exports from Thailand to imports from Laos being about seven 
to one. 

In spite of Laos’ continued dependence on Thailand for its foreign trade, 
and Thailand’s readiness to trade with Laos, the trade has been subjected 
to governmental restriction at various levels, largely of Laos’ own making. 
Thailand sees in Laos a valuable market for its exports, but because of 
Laos’ political machinations against Thailand, the restriction of commer- 
cial transactions at various border crossings (presently only two border 
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points serve as access points for the two-way trade) has reduced the poten- 
tial size of the trade three- or fourfold, with Thailand suffering some $1 
billion worth of potential loss in revenue. Nevertheless, the restrictions on 
border crossings have been cited as the main cause for the economic down- 
turn, but limited access by Thai traders to the Lao market poses an equal if 
not greater hazard. Besides, the factor of uncertainty in the bilateral rela- 
tionship has served as a major deterrent. In other words, the problems of 
trade and market access is very much dependent on the climate of the 
political relationship. However, the Thai side is aware that a wider access 
to the Laotian market is beneficial to Thailand’s economic development in 
the long run. 


Prospects of Thai-Lao Relations 

It is an undeniable truth that from a historical perspective, Thai-Lao rela- 
tions had been characterized primarily by friendship and cooperation, but- 
tressed by a unique ethnic and cultural affinity. Thailand has always 
regarded the political change in Laos as an essentially internal affair, and 
consequently had endeavored to continue the traditional policy of friend- 
ship—or at least an initial modus vivendi with hopes of eventual improved 
understanding of mutual needs for cooperation. This policy stance is 
based on several considerations. In addition to the close historical and 
ethnic ties, there is the realization that Laos is a landlocked country geo- 
graphically dependent on Thailand for access to the sea and economically 
attached to Thailand for goods and services. Furthermore, the coopera- 
tion of both countries is vital for the exploitation of the resources offered 
by the Mekhong River, the mighty river on which the livelihood of a great 
many people in Southeast Asia is dependent. The Mekhong is not only a 
waterway for communication; it is also an important source of energy and 
thus is of great economic significance. Finally, the Mekhong stands as a 
symbol of cooperation among the countries sharing it that cuts across ide- 
ological and political boundaries. In this respect the Mekhong cooperation 
prospect always stands out as a potential strategic consideration for the 
desired rapprochement between noncommunist ASEAN and communist 
Indochina. In particular, it would help lessen the existing anomaly be- 
tween Thailand, the frontline ASEAN state, and the Indochinese state of 
Laos which it faces on the other side of the Mekhong. 

Unfortunately, recent years have not seen a rational, progressive im- 
provement of relations. Instead, they have taken a roller-coaster course, 
dictated not by rational requirements of Thai-Lao relations but by the in- 
terests and conditions set down by Vietnam in its effort to control the den- 
sity of Indochina and the rest of Southeast Asia. Under this arrangement, 
the Laotian side understandably has no freedom of action, but instead has 
to look to Hanoi for guidance. 
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Notwithstanding the various problems that have sprung up following 
the political developments in Laos in 1975, good Thai-Lao relations re- 
main a positive goal sought after by both the Thai and Lao peoples. Over 
the past decade the two countries have witnessed regular exchanges of vis- 
its by high-ranking government representatives, as well as the signing of 
several important documents dealing with various aspects of the Thai-Lao 
relationship. In the process, a mechanism for contact at both the national 
and local levels has also been established for the conduct of bilateral rela- 
tions aimed at resolving problems. 

The recent incident involving the three border villages should not have 
been blown out of proportion to affect the bilateral relationship in a funda- 
mental way. Accordingly, the Thai side is doing its utmost to defuse ten- 
sions arising therefrom, thus signifying the sincerity of the Thai side to 
maintain amicable relations with Laos. The Thai position has always been 
that there are no problems that cannot be resolved in the present frame- 
work of Thai-Lao relations, so long as both sides strive earnestly for such 
an objective. 

With this notion in mind, the Thai side responded favorably when the 
Lao foreign minister in July 1985 proposed the resumption of bilateral 
considerations to his Thai counterpart. In August, Thai Foreign Minister 
Siddhi Savetsila dispatched a special representative to Vientiane with the 
Thai side’s reply. In meetings with the Lao representatives, the Thai en- 
voy repeated Thailand’s unfailing intentions for promoting relations with 
Laos in an appropriate and conducive atmosphere. As a confidence-build- 
ing measure, however, Laos should cease its propaganda against Thailand 
and refrain from raising issues that concern third countries or parties but 
not bilateral relations. 

The Lao side, as asserted by Foreign Minister Phoune Sipeseuth, wanted 
to make a conciliatory gesture, offering Vientiane as the site for a meeting 
to discuss such issues as border peace, people-to-people contacts, ex- 
changes of visits by delegations from both sides, trade issues, border cross- 
ing, and refugees in accordance with the 1979 Lao-Thai Joint 
Communiqué, and the cooperation within the Interim Mekhong Commit- 
tee. While responding favorably to such a proposal, the Thai side reiter- 
ated the need to maintain the spirit of sincerity and earnéstness in 
developing a durable relationship in conformity with the wishes of the 
Thai-Lao peoples which is a contribution to peace and security in South- 
east Asia. 

The future of Southeast Asia holds promising prospects for peace—if 
the two close neighbors, Thailand and Laos, can work out an amicable 
agreement of cooperation by themselves. Thailand remains optimistic and 
confident that such a development will come to pass. Time is on the side 
of reconciliation. 
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